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THE 

GARDENER’S  vegetable  system, 

AND 

BOTANICAL  DISPLAY 


PLANTS,  TREES,  SHRUBS,  FLOWERS,  and  FRUITS. 


PART  I. 


SYSTEM  of  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 

For  all  Useful  and  Ornamental  Plantations,  in  Gardens,  Pleafure-Grounds,  Shrubberries,  Parks,  Pad - 
docks.  Woods,  Groves,  Walks,  Avenues,  Clumps,  Thickets,  Hedges,  Hedge-Rovos,  Arbours,  Orchards,  Fruit- 
T ree  Plantations,  and  all  other  Plantation  Dijlridls  eligible  for  the  Improvement  and  Embellijlment  of  Gar~ 
dens,  Eftates,  &c. 


COMPREHENDING  a  general  and  fyflematic  dif- 
play  and  defcription  of  all  the  genera,  fpecies  and 
varieties  of  the  grand  tribe  of  hardy  trees  and  lhrubs, 
both  deciduous  and  ever-green  kinds,  valuable  for 
compofing  the  various  profitable,  ornamental  and  plea- 
furable  plantations  as  above ;  confifting  of  the  great 
and  ufeful  colleftion  of  foreft  or  timber  trees  for  form¬ 
ing  woods,  groves,  coppices.  Sec.  the  numerous  tribe  of 
ornamental  trees  and  flowering  lhrubs  for  (hrubberrics 
and  other  decorative  plantations  in  pleafurc-grounds ; 
and  all  the  forts  of  fruit  trees  for  planting  in  gardens 
and  orchards:  the  whole  arranged  fyftematically, 
claffing  all  the  numerous  different  fpecies  and  varieties 
in  their  proper  families  or  genera,  agreeable  to  the 
Linnatan  fyftem  of  botany,  diflinguifhing  and  ex* 


plaining  the  botanic  clafles  and  orders  to  which  the 
different  genera  and  their  refpedlive  fpecies  belong ; 
all  the  genera  and  fpecies  ranged  under  their  botanic,' 
Latin  and  Englifh  names;  deferibing  the  general 
growth  and  effential  charatters  of  the  different  ge¬ 
nera,  and  general  dimenfions  of  growth  of  the  re- 
fpettive  fpecies  of  each  genus  or  family,  whether 
trees,  fhrubs,  or  under-fhrubs,  with  their  fpecific  dif- 
tinttion  and  difference  of  growth  and  general  ftrudture; 
fhewing  alfo  the  places  of  their  original  refidenccs,  or 
where  they  grow  naturally  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
world ;  explaining  their  refpeflive  merits,  particular 
and  general  ufes  for  the  feveral  plantations,  different 
methods  of  propagation,  and  manner  of  raifing  and 
training  in  the  nurfery :  together  with  the  feveral  or- 
.  ders 
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ders  and  methods  of  final  tranfplanting,  to  form  the 
various  plantations  for  which  the  different  kinds  are 
adapted  and  defigned,  and  with  full  directions  for  their 
effential  culture  in  the  feveral  compartments. 

That  in  the  whole,  by  thus  arranging  the  great  and 
valuable  tribe  of  hardy  trees  and  fhrubs  under  one  dif- 
tinCl  or  feparate  divifion,  it  will  prove  materially  con¬ 
venient  and  effentially  ufeful  to  gardeners,  nurfery- 
men  and  planters  in  general,  as  well  as  to  all  owners 
and  occupiers  of  eftates,  farms,  &c.  where  improve¬ 
ment  in  plantations  may  be  neceffary,  as  they  will  rea¬ 
dily  diltinguifh  the  proper  or  particular  forts  wanted 
for  the  different  occafions  of  planting. 

This  firft  part,  or  divifion,  comprifing  the  fyflem  of 
hardy  trees  and  fhrubs  that  are  generally  cultivated 
<ir  eligible  to  cultivate  in  gardens  and  other  diftri&s, 
for  forming  the  various  ufeful  and  ornamental*-  planta¬ 
tions,  &c.  they  confift  of  many  genera  or  families, 
fome  furnifhing  feveral  or  many  fpecies,  others  but 
one,  two,  or  three,  and  many  of  the  refpeClive  fpecies 
are  fportive  in  varieties,  differing  either  in  growth, 
flowers,  fruit,  &c.  amounting  in  the  whole  to  feveral 
hundred  fpecies  and  varieties,  all  of  which  are  of  fuf- 
ficiently  hardy  temperation  to  grow  in  the  open  ground, 
and  will  profper  in  moll  common  foils  and  expofures, 
and  in  their  different  natures  may  be  fuited  to  various 
fituations,  or  the  greater  part  will  grow  freely  almoft 
in  any ;  or  as  fome  forts  are  of  a  more  tenderifh  nature, 
require  a  particular  foil  and  fituation,  and  fometimes 
demand  a  fheltered,  warm,  compartment:  thefe  parti¬ 
culars  are  generally  intimated  under  their  refpeClive 
heads,  in  the  directions  explaining  their  general  cul¬ 
tures;  and  as  this  fyltem  comprifes  all  forts  of  forefl 
trees,  ornamental  trees  and  fhrubs,  and  the  different 
forts  of  fruit  trees,  as  alfo  deciduous  and  eVer-green 
kind,  each  is  explained  under  their  refpeClive  genera. 

And  as  in  the  numerous  different  fpecies,  fome  are 
of  upright  growth,  as  in  the  greater  part,  and  fome 
are  of  trailing  and  creeping  growth,  others  climbers; 
all  of  which  have  their  particular  ufes  in  the  different 
plantations. 

That  as  plantations  of  hardy  trees  and  fhrubs  are 
importantly  ufeful  and  ornamental  in  general  garden¬ 
ing,  and  of  great  utility  for  the  embellifhment  and 
improvement  of  eftates,  farms.  &c.  all  the  different 
genera,  fpecies  and  varieties  thereof  being  collected 
under  one  general  fyftem,  the  defired  forts  for  the  pur- 
pofes  intended  will  be  readily  difeovered;  and  of  which, 
the  forming  any  plantations  defigned,  no  time  fhould 
be  loft  in  furnifhing  the  allotted  diftriCts,  that  they  may 
be  advancing  in  their  refpeClive  growths,  either  of  the 
ornamental  kinds  in  fhrubberries  or  other  decorative 
compartments  in  pleafure  grounds,  parks.  See.  or  of 
foreft  trees  difpofed  ia  out-grounds  for  timber  and  un- 
datwood,  and  of  the  fruit  trees  in  gardens  and  orchards. 


moft  valuable  in  their  annuail.produClions  of  fruit,  as  It 
will  be  feveral  years  before  many  of  the  different  forU 
of  trees  and  fhrubs  acquire  any  confiderable  growth, 
either  for  appearance  or  utility ;  and  as  gardens  and 
eftates,  however  defirably  fituated,  and  of  favourable 
foils  and  expofures,  if  deftitute  of  plantation,  or  not  fur- 
nifhed  therewith,  more  or  lefs  in  fome  degree  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  extent  of  the  ground,  appear  naked  and 
lefs  important,  as  well  as  prove  much  lefs  valuable  to 
xthe  owners  and  occupiers  thereof;  and  befides  the  or¬ 
namental  appearance  of  tree  and  fhrubberry  planta¬ 
tions,  they  afford  fhelter  and  fhade  to  particular  dif- 
triCts,  and  thofe  of  the  foreft-tree  kind,  in  plantations 
for  timber.  Sec.  and  of  the  fruit-tree  tribe,  for  their 
fruit,  yield  great  profit,  both  in  many  domeftic  occa¬ 
fions,  and  for  fale,  where  it  may  be  defired  to  make 
all  poffible  advantage  of  thefe  productions. 

And  as  moft  gardens,  pleafure  grounds,  Sec.  are  of 
eligible  foils,  fituations,  and  expofures,  fuitable  for 
plantations  of  the  different  or  definable  forts  of  hardy 
trees  and  fhrubs,  they  may'  be  admitted  in  any  defired 
collection,  moftly  in  the  common  or  general  foil  of 
the  allotted  diftriCts ;  as  likewife  in  moft  eftates  and 
grounds  of  any  confiderable  extent,  they,  as  well  as 
fertile  foils  and  fituations  eligible  for  principal,  ufeful, 
and  ornamental  plantations  of  the  more  defirable  kinds, 
furnifh  wafte  lands,  either  in  low  and  marfhy  premifes, 
or  hilly  and  mountainous  fituations  not  well  adapted 
for  other  cultivation,  are  often  applicable  to  planta¬ 
tions  of  many  forts  of  foreft  and  other  large  tree  kinds, 
both  for  profit,  ornament,  and  to  diverfify  the  refpec- 
tive  diviiions,  and  afford  fhelter  toothers;  as  there 
are  many  hardy  trees  and  fhrubs  which  will  grow  in 
almoft  any  foil  and  fituation,  and  others  require  foils 
of  a  more  favourable  nature :  though  it  may  alfo  be 
obferved,  that  moft  forts  will  nrofper  in  any  common 
foil  of  gardens  and  other  diftri&s,  where  it  may  be 
thought  eligible  or  convenient  to  have  any  kind  of 
plantations. 

Therefore,  in  gardens  and  other  grounds,  either  of 
fmall,  moderate,  or  large  extent,  having  plantations 
lefs  or  more  accordingly,  either  of  vaiious  different 
forts  of  trees  and  fhrubs,  or  only  of  the  moll  defira¬ 
ble  kinds,  fuch  as  the  moll  ’  eautiful  flowering  fhrubs, 
and  of  other  principal  ornamental  fhrubs  and  trees, 
both  of  the  deciduous  and  ever-green  tribes,  difpofed 
in  fhrubberries,  borders,  clumps,  and  other  compart¬ 
ments  in  a  diverfified  afi'emblage,  and  larger  trees  ar¬ 
ranged  in  groves,  thickets,  woods,  grand  walks,  ave¬ 
nues,  rows,  and  in  boundary  plantations,  in  pleafure 
grounds,  parks,  fields,  hedge-rows.  Sec.  they,  in  all 
of  which,  afferent  plantations,  are  great  embellifhments 
to  the  grounds,  and  difplay  an  entertaining  variety  in 
their  different  refpeClive  growths,  flowers,  fruit,  &c. 
and  in  exte  five  out-grounds,  having  plantations  of 
foreft  trees  for  their  timber  and  underwood,  are  of 
important  value,  as  likewife  in  gardens  in  general, 

never 
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never  omitting  to  have  collections  of  fruit  trees,  which 
are  particularly  valuable  in  their  annual  productions, 
both  for  the  fervice  of  a  family  and  public  fupply, 
and  may  be  admitted  both  in  kitchen  gardens,  in  Hand- 
ards,  wall  trees  and  efpaliers,  and  in  ltandards,  in  or¬ 
chards,  pleafure  grounds,  hedge-rows,  &c. 

As  this  divifion  confifts  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and 
Under-Shrubs,  and  of  deciduous  and  ever-green 
kinds,  their  principal  difference  is— that  a  tree  is  ge¬ 
nerally  confidered  as  differing  from  a  fhrub,  princi¬ 
pally  in  being  of  larger  growth,  and  rifing  with  a 
Angle  upright  Item  or  trunk  to  a  confiderable  height 
before  it  divides  into  arms  or  large  branches,  growing 
fifteen  or  twenty,  to  fifty,  fixty,  or  an  hundred  feet 
high. — A  fhrub  either  rifes  with  feveral  Items  imme¬ 
diately  from  or  near  the  root,  or  the  main  Item  divides 
low  into  feveral  fmaller  ones,  and  is  every  way  of 
lefs  growth  and  dimenfions  than  a  tree  ;  and  that  the 
general  growth  of  the  various  different  fpecies  of 
fhrubs  is  from  two  or  three,  to  five,  ten,  or  fifteen 
feet  high — and  the  difference  between  a  fhrub  and  an 
under-lhrubby  plant  is,  a  full  or  perfect  fhrub  af- 
fumes  a  more  woody,  large,  firm  growth,  next  to  a 
tree ;  the  under-fhrubs  are  of  lower,  more  weak,  and  in¬ 
firm  growth,  rifing  with  fmaller,  more  foft  ftems,  fome- 
what  between  a  woody  and  herbaceous  nature,  grow¬ 
ing  from  fix  or  eight  inches,  to  one,  two,  or  three  feet 
high,  as  in  thyme,  fage,  hyffop,  winter-favory,  fouth- 
ern-wood,  and  feveral  forts  of  heath;  and  fome  are  of 
trailing  growth,  as  periwinkle,  &c. 

In  the  general  growth  of  trees,  fhrubs  and  under- 
Ihrubs,  all  the  tree  kinds  are  confequently  of  upright, 
ftrong,  firm  growth;  the  fhrubs  alfo,  in  the  greater  part, 
are  upright;  fome  are  of  declining  and  trailing  growth, 
others  are  climbers,  and  the  fame  of  the  under-fhrubs ; 
all  of  which  being  explained  under  their  refpeCtive 
genera  and  fpecibs,  as  they  occur,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
following  work. 

Trees  and  fhrubs  differ  from  herbaceous  plants,  by 
having  woody  ftrong  ftems  of  long  duration;  the  her¬ 
baceous  tribe  rifing  with  foft,  fucculent,  flender  ftems, 
moftly  annual,  or  but  of  one  fummer’s  growth,  rifing 
in  the  fpring,  and  in  the  greater  part  perifh  in  autumn 
or  winter  following;  but  trees  and  fhrubs  are  durable 
in  Item  and  branches. 

And  as  to  the  diftinCtion  between  deciduous  and 
ever-green  trees  and  fhrubs ;  the  deciduous  kinds  are 
fuch  as  expand  their  leaves  only  in  fummer,  from 
April  or  May  till  October,  then  decay  and  fall  from 
the  trees,  &c.  in  that  month,  or  wholly,  early  in  No¬ 
vember,  remaining  defoliated  or  Icaflefs  all  winter 
and  until  May  aforefaid ;  and  the  ever-green  trees  and 
fhrubs  continue  in  green  leaves  all  tne  year,  as  in 
holly,  &c.  the  old  leaves  continuing  till  difplaced  by 
young  ones  in  the  fpring. 


All  or  mod  of  the  different  fpecies  and  varieties  be¬ 
longing  to  this  fyltem  of  hardy  trees  and  fhrubs,  arc 
raifed  and  cultivated  in  the  numerous  nurfery  grounds 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  pub¬ 
lic  fupply,  in  furnifhing  the  various  plantations  in 
noblemens  and  gentlemens  gardens  and  ellates,  and  of 
others,  as  may  occafionally  be  required ;  and  rnoft  of 
the  principal  forts  may  be  occafionally  raifed  in  pri¬ 
vate  nurferies  to  afiift  in  fupplying  the  aforefaid 
plantations,  as  numerous  forts  may  be  propagated  and 
raifed  abundantly  from  feed,  berries,  nuts,  Ss c.  fovved 
in  the  natural  ground;  many  by  fuckers,  layers.  Cut¬ 
tings,  flips,  &c.  the  whole,  when,  according  to  their 
nature  and  dimenfions  of  growth,  they  are  from  one,  two 
or  three,  to  five  or  ten  feet  high,  are  of  eligible  fize 
for  final  tranfplanting  for  the  different  occafions  for 
which  they  may  be  defigned ;  or  fome  tree  kinds  may 
occafionally  be  traniplanted  when  of  more  advanced 
growth,  of  from  ten  or  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  or 
more ;  efpecially  deciduous  kinds,  when  required  to 
form  any  confpicuous  plantation  as  expeditious  as  pof- 
fible,  or  for  immediate  fhade,  fhelter,  &c.  in  parti¬ 
cular  compartments;  or  alfo,  for  which  occafions,  fotne 
deciduous  trees,  as  elm,  lime,  poplar,  & c.  admit  of 
tranfplanting  when  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high, 
removing  them  with  a  full  expanfion  of  roots,  or  more 
fuccefsfully  when  convenient,  to  remove  them  with 
fome  ball  of  earth  thereto. 

However,  for  general  planting  of  trees,  thofe  of  five 
or  fix  to  eight  or  ten  feet  are  in  the  greater  part  mofl 
eligible  for  good  fuccefs,  as  young  trees  fooner  flrike 
good  root  to  grow  freely,  and  eftablifh  themfelves  ef¬ 
fectually,  than  thofe  removed  of  larger  growth ;  and 
thofe  defigned  for  foreft  or  timber  trees  particularly, 
it  is  of  advantage  to  tranfplant  them  finally  where  they 
are  to  remain,  while  they  are  of  young  growth,  of 
from  one,  two,  or  three,  to  five  or  fix  feet  high,  that 
they  may  root  effectually  from  the  beginning ;  and  ir> 
many  of  the  ever-green  tree  kinds,  as  pines,  firs,  ce¬ 
dars,  &c.  they  are  always  confiderably  the  moit  fuc- 
cefsful  when  finally  tranfplanted  while  young,  of  two 
or  three,  to  four,  five,  or  fix  feet,  in  which  they  gene¬ 
rally  acquire  a  more  free  growth,  advancing  expediti* 
oufly  in  a  ftraight  lofty  ftature,  and  fo  of  various  other 
forts;  and  as  to  the  fhrub  and  under- fhrubby  kinds  in 
general,  they,  according  to  their  fmaller  or  larger 
growth,  may  be  planted  of  from  one  foot,  or  half  that 
fize,  to  two,  three,  or  four,  to  five  or  ten  feet ;  always.' 
in  the  plantations,  difpofing  the  lower  plants  toward*' 
the  front,  and  the  larger  more  or  lefs  backward. 

The  general  feafon  for  planting,  is  either  autumn  or 
fpring  ;  or  the  more  hardy  kinds,  may  be  occafionally 
planted  any  time  in  open  weather,  from  October  or 
November,  till  March  or  April,  more  efpecially  the 
deciduous  tribe;  though  in  a  dry  or  light  foil,  it  is-  of 
advantage  to  plant  early  in  autumn,  at  the  decay  of 
the  leaf,  in  OCtobcr  and  November,  and  they  will 

quickly 
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quickly  take  root  the  fame  feafon;  but  in  wet  ground, 
or  of  a  ftrong  loamy  or  clayey  nature,  the  fpring, 
about  February  or  March,  may  be  a  more  eligible  time 
for  planting  in  fuch  foils,  or  at  leaf!  either  in  that  fea¬ 
fon,  or  early  in  autumn,  not  too  freely  in  winter,  ex¬ 
cept  in  dryifh,  light  ground;  and  as  to  ever-greens,  it 
is  advifeable  to  plant  them  either  principally  in  autumn, 
about  September,  Oftober,  and  beginning  of  No¬ 
vember,  or  in  the  fpring,  February,  March,  or 
April,  as  mod  of  thefe  kinds,  when  tranfplanted  in 
cold  feafoiis,  in  winter,  or  early  in  fpring,  are  more 
liable,  before  they  ftrike  good  root,  to  fuffer  by  the 
feverity  of  froft  and  other  inclement  weathers,  than 
molt  of  the  deciduous  forts,  unlefs  where  they  can  be 
removed  with  balls  of  earth,  efpecially  any  of  the 
more  curious  or  tender  fpecies,  fo  as  not  to  receive 
any  or  but  little  check  by  removal. 

And  in  the  general  planting  of  trees  and  fhrubs  for 
ornament,  or  alfo  in  woods,  &c.  for  timber  plantations, 
it  is  advifeable  to  have  the  deciduous  and  ever-green 
kinds  moftly  in  feparate  compartments,  or  in  clumps 
alternately  of  the  former  and  latter;  or  may  occafion- 
ally  interfperfe  fome  ever-greens  in  the  deciduous  plan¬ 
tations  to  encreafe  the  variety,  and  for  the  ever-greens 
in  their  continuing  leaves,  to  difplay  a  more  confpi- 
cuous  and  lively  appearance  in  the  plantations  in  win¬ 
ter,  when  the  deciduous  kinds  are  deftitute  of  their 
foliage. 

But  for  the  particular  directions  relative  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies,  &c.  methods  of  propagation,  planting, 
and  general  culture,  fee  the  refpeftive  articles  under 
their  principal  heads,  in  the  following  fyftem  and  dif¬ 
play  ;  to  which,  after  the  foregoing  obfervations,  we 
lhall  now  proceed. 

Acer  MAPLE  TREE  and  Sycamore. 

In  the  Botanic  Syftem  the  Maples  belong 
to  the 

,  Clafs  and  Order 

Polygamia  Monoecia, 

Many  Marriages,  One  Habitation  ; 

Or  Flowers  of  different  Sexes,  as  Hermaphrodite  and 
Males,  feparated  on  the  fame  Tree. 

THE  family  of  Maples  are  principally  of  the  tree 
kind,  of  middling  and  large  growth,  from  twenty  or 
thirty  to  fifty  or  fixty  feet  high,  or  more ;  all  oPthe 
deciduous  tribe,  and  hardy  to  grow  in  any  open  fitua- 
tions,  &c.  fome  proper  to  cultivate  for  foreft  or  timber 
trees,  others  principally  to  plant  for  ornament  and 
variety,  in pleafurable plantations, both  for  the  diverfity 
of  their  different  growths  and  foliage ;  and  fome,  for 
their  ornamental  flowering,  are  garnifhed  in  fummer,  to 
the  end  of  autumn,  with  Ample  leaves  of  moderate, 
middling,  and  large  expanfion,  divided  lefs  or  more 
into  three  or  five  lobes,  and  with  fmall  flowers  of  five 
j>etals,  ia  racemus  dufters,  corymbus  and  aggregate 


bunches,  fucceeded  by  winged  capfules,  furnifhed 
with  roundifh  feeds :  ripe  in  fummer  and  autumn,  for 
flowing  the  fame  feafon,  or  in  fpring,  to  raife  fupplies 
of  young  trees ;  and  which  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
layers  and  cuttings.  7 

The  Generic  C  bar  afters  are — Hermaphrodite  and  male 
flowers  apart  on  the  fame  plant — the  calyx  or  outer 

cup  one-leaved,  deeply  cut  into  five  acute  fegments _ 

corolla  or  flower,  five  oval  fpreading  pends,  contain¬ 
ing  in  the  centre  eight  fhort  ftaminasXY  male  organs, 

crowned  with  procumbent  crofs-plar 'd  anthera _ and 

in  the  hermaphrodite  flowers,  a  comprcfled  germen  in 
the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  furmounted  by  a  double 
fligma  or  female  part,  which  becomes  two  winged  cap¬ 
fules,  each  furnifhed  with  one  roundifh  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Acer  campefre,  Champagne  or  common  fmaller 

Maple. 

A  moderate  tree,  growing  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
high ;  the  bark  rough,  leaves  (middling  fize)  loba- 
ted,  three-parted,  obtufe  emarginated  or  end-notch¬ 
ed.— -Native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  England, 
&c.  in  woods  and  hedges. 

2.  Acer  P/eudo-Platanus,  (Pfeudo-Platanus,  or  falfe 

Plane  Tree)  greater  Maple  or  Sycamore. 

A  largifh  tree,  growing  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  or 
more;  the  leaves  (large,  broad)  five lobed,  unequally 
fawed  on  the  edges,  and  with  flowers  in  large  racemus 
clufters,  fucceeded  by  bunches  of  winged  feed  veffels, 
— Native  of  England,  Switzerland  and  Auftria. 

Variety  of  this.  Striped-leaved  Sycamore. 

3.  Acer  rubrum,  Red^or  Scarlet  flowering  Maple  of 

Virginia. 

A  moderate  tree,  growing  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet 
high;  the  leaves  (middling)  five  lobed,  a  little  indent¬ 
ed  or  teethed,  glaucous  or  whitifh  fea-green  under¬ 
neath,  and  with  Ample  peduncles  or  fiower-flalks  ag¬ 
gregated;  the  flowers  reddifh. — Native  of  Virginia,  in 
North  America. 

Variety.  Sir  Charles  Wager’s  flowering  Maple  ;• 
flowers  pale  red,  in  large  bunches,  ap¬ 
pearing  very  ornamental  in  the  fpring, 
April,  or  May. 

4.  Acer  Platanoides,  (Platanoides,  or  Plane-Tree 

like)  Norway  Maple. 

A  largifh  tree,  growing  thirty  or  forty  to  fifty  feet 
high;  the  leaves  (largifh,  fhining  green)  five  lobed, 
pointed,  fharply  indented,  fmooth,.  and  with  flowers 

in- 
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in  corymbus  bunches. — Native  of  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  mountains  of  Stiria,  and  Savoy. 

Varieties.  Jagged-leaved  Norway  Maple. 

Striped-leaved  Norway  Maple. 

5.  Acer  faccharinum,  Sacchariferous  or  Sugar  Ma¬ 
ple  of  America. 

A  middling  tr^e,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high;  the 
leaves  (largiih,  C.  ep  green)  five-parted  palmated, 
Iharply  indented,  i'a-green  underneath. — Native  of 
Penfylvania  and  other  parts  of  North  America,  where, 
by  tapping  the  growing  trees  in  the  fpring,  is  ex¬ 
tracted  a  faccharine  juice,  of  which  is  made  a  tolera¬ 
bly  good  fugar. 

6.  Acer  tataricum,  Tartarian  Heart-leaved  Maple. 

A  fmallifh  or  moderate  tree,  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
high;  the  leaves  (middling,  deep  green)  hearted,  un¬ 
divided,  'the  lobes  obfolete  or  flight,  and  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  long  racemus  chillers. — Native  of  Tartaria,  Afia, 
See. 

7.  Acer  penfylvanicum,  Penfylvanian  American  Ma¬ 

ple. 

A  largiih  tree,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high;  the 
leaves  (large)  three  lobed,  pointed,  fine-fawed,  and 
with  flowers  in  racemus  clufters,  (pendulous.) — Native 
cf  Penfylvania,  in  North  America. 

Acer  monfpejfidanum,  Montpelier  French  Maple. 

A  moderate  flze  tree,  growing  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  high;  the  leaves  (middling  flze,  Ihining  green) 
three  lobed,  very  intire,  and  fmooth. — Native  of 
Montpelier,  in  France,  alfo  of  Italy. 

9.  Acer  Negundo ,  (Negundo)  or  Alh-leaved  Virgi¬ 
nia  Maple. 

A  large  tree,  growing  forty  or  fifty  feet  high;  the 
leaves  (largiih,  light  green)  compound,  three  and  five 
lobed,  and ,  flowers  growing  in  racemus  bunches.— 
Native  of  Virginia,  in  North  America. 

10.  Acer  creticutn,  Cretun  Ivy-leaved  Maple. 

A  fmallilh  tree,  growing  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
high;  the  leaves  (middling  fizc)  three  Jobed,  intire, 
and  downy. — Native  of  the  Eall,  in  the  Levant. 

»i.  Acer  OpaJus,  (Opalus)  or  Italian  round-leaved 
Maple. 

A  largiih  tree,  thirty  feet  high  or  more ;  the  leaves 
(large)  lobated,  flightly  cut,  and  flowers  and  fruit 
growing  in  raceaus  bunches.— Native  of  Italy. 


The  foregoing  being  the  principal  fpecies  and  va¬ 
rieties  of  hardy  Maples  at  prefent  known  and  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  Britilh  gardens  and  plantations,  are  all 
eafily  raifed  from  feed  fowed  in  autumn,  or  early  in 
the  fpring,  in  beds  of  light  earth;  and  moil  ot  the 
forts  alfo,  by  layers  and  cuttings  of  the  young  v/ood  in 
the  fame  feafons. 

They  are  all  deciduous  trees,  or  filch  as  defoliate  or 
fhed  their  leaves  at  the  approach  of  winter ;  the  leave* 
moftly  Ample,  or  of  one  expanlion,  from  three  or  four 
to  fix  or  eight  inches  broad,  in  the  different  fpecies, 
beginning  their  expanfion  in  May,  and  continue  till 
October,  then  decay  and  fall  from  the  trees  ;‘and  the 
trees  flower  in  fpring  and  early  part  of  the  fummer, 
moftly  in  largiih  bunches  on  the  young  branches  ;  the 
flowers  fmall  and  greenilh,  except  the  Scarlet  Maples, 
which,  in  particular,  difplays  a  good  ornamental  appear¬ 
ance  in  its  numerous' large  clulters  of  flowers;  and  irt 
molt  of  the  fpecies  the  feeds  ripen  abundantly,  in  fum¬ 
mer  and  early  part  of  autumn,  for  fowing. 

« 

The  trees  are  all  of  tolerably  hardy  growth,  and  will 
thrive  in  almoft  any  common  foil,  fltuation,  and  expo- 
fure  ;  and  are  eligible  both  for  profitable  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  plantations :  the  Common  Maple,  Sycamore,  and 
all  the  larger  kinds,  are  proper  to  affemble  in  foreft- 
tree,  plantations  for  timber,  in  coppices  for  underwood, 
and  in  hedge-rows,  fields,  &c.  and  all  the  forts  are 
alfo  adapted  to  arange  with  other  trees  in  any  confi- 
derable  decorative  plantations  in  extenfive  pleasure, 
grounds,  Ihrubberries,  parks,  and  any  out-premifes, 
as  in  their  different  growths,  foliage,  and  modes  of 
flowering,  &c.  will  effeCt  a  confpicuous  and  agreeable 
variety;  or  for  fmaller  plantation  compartments,  flirub. 
berries,  clumps,  &c.  may  have  only  fome  of  the  more 
curious  forts,  fuch  as  the  Striped-leas'ed  Greater  Ma¬ 
ple,  Scarlet-flowering,  Sacchariferous,  Tartarian, 
Montpelier,  and  Cretan  Maples. 

To  Cultivate  for  foreft  trees  in  woods,  to  grow  to 
large  -ftandards  for  timber,  any  of  the  larger  growing 
kinds,  as  before  obferved,  may  be  admitted;  fuch 
particularly  as  the  Common  and  Greater  Maple,  the 
Platanoidcs  or  Norway  Maple,  Penfylvanian  and  Su¬ 
gar  Maple,  and  the  Negundo  or  afli-Ieaved  kind.  The 
wood  of  the  Maples,  for  its  whitenefs,  was  formerly 
in  much  eftimation  for  working  into  various  article* 
in  the  cabinet-making  branch,  as  tables,  chairs,  &c. 
and  is  ufeful  for  the  turner,  and  feveral  other  trades, 
but  not  of  any  confiderable  value_  for  flrengll  in  the 
building  way,  or  any  very  ftrong  purpofes. 

They  may  be  planted  for  the  above  occafions,  both' 
in  aflemblage  with  other  foreft  trees,  and  fome  in  fe- 
parate  plantations,  wholly  of  the  Maple  kind  ;  and  iit 
all  of  which,  may  either  be  planted  in  clofe  rows,  only 
five  or  fix  feet  diftance,  that  they  may  draw  up  ono 
another  ftxaight  and  more  expeditioufly  in  height,  and 
£  to 
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to  allow  for  thinning  by  degrees  in  their  advanced 
young  growth,  leaving  a  fufficiency  of  the  fineft  and 
moll  promiling  plants  to  run  for  full  ftandards  ;  or 
fome  planted  at  once  in  wide  rows  or  open  groves,  ten 
to  fifteen,  or  twenty  feet  afunder,  to  remain  in  full 
growth,  to  acquire  a  large  fize  for  timber. 

For  ornamental  plantations,  any  of  the  defirable 
forts  of  Maples  may  be  introduced  in  affemblage  with 
other  tree  kinds  and  large  fhrubs,  and  in  which  are 
eligible  to  admit  in  large  boundary  diftridls,  extending 
along  next  the  outward  fences  of  pleafure-grounds, 
parks,  & c.  fides  of  capacious  lawns,  and  in  confider- 
able  Ihrubberry  compartments  ;  and  alfo  in  forming 
clumps  of  trees  in  any  confiderable  open  fpaces  of  grafs 
ground, in  extenfive  lawns,  parks,  &c.  and  are  very  pro¬ 
per  to  affemble  in  plantations  defigned  for  Ihelter  in 
particular  diftridls,  to  break  off  cutting  blafts  and  boif- 
terous  winds  from  interior  divifions ;  as  alfo  to  arrange 
in  groves  and  other  compartments  of  planting,  for  or¬ 
nament,  variety,  and  obfervation. 

And  for  all  of  which  plantation,  fupplies  of  young 
trees  may  be  obtained  in  full  colledtion  at  moft  of  the 
principal  public  nurfery  gardens ;  and  the  feafon  for 
planting  them  is  any  time  in  open  weather,  from  Odlo- 
ber  or  November,  to  March  or  the  beginning  of 
April. 

Or  all  the  forts  of  Maples  may  be  ealily  raifed  for 
the  feveral  plantations  required,  by  the  different  me¬ 
thods  of  propagation  following,  as  by  feed,  layers, 
cuttings.  &c. 

By  feed  all  the  fpecies  of  Maples  may  be  plentifully 
raifed,  efpecially  fuch  as  ripen  feed  in  fufficient  abun¬ 
dance  in  this  country,  or  that  can  be  obtained  of  the 
foreign  forts  from  abroad,  which,  in  the  greater  part, 
may  be  procured  of  the  nurfery-men  and  principal  feedf- 
*ien,  in  the  proper  feafons,  in  autumn  and  fpring,  and 
may  be  fowed  either  in  autumn,  about  September, 
Odlober,  November,  or  in  February  and  March, 
but  moft  fuccefsfully  in  autumn ;  all  fowed  in  beds  of 
light  earth,  in  drills  or  hroad-caft,  and  earthed  in  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  deep ;  they  will  germinate  and  come 
up  in  the  fpring :  keep  them  clear  from  weeds  all  the 
fummer,  and  by  autumn  following  will  be  advanced  fix 
or  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  high ;  when  in  Odlober, 
November,  or  the  following  fpring,  if  they  Hand  very 
thick,  fome  may  be  thinned  out  and  tranfplanted  in 
nurfet)'  rows,  or  all  of  them  may  be  tranfplanted  from 
the  feed-bed  the  firft  or  fecond  year,  fetting  them  in 
rows  in  the  nurfery,  two  to  three  feet  afunder,  by 
eighteen  inches  in  each  row,  and  in  which  to  remain 
three,  four,  or  five  years,  or  more,  till  advanced  five 
or  fix,  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high  ;  then  will  be  of 
proper  fize  for  final  tranfplanting  in  the  feveral  plan¬ 
tations  for  which  they  may  be  defigned. 


Likewife,  by  cuttings  and  layers  of  the  young' 
Ihoots  and  branches,  moil  of  the  forts  of  Maple's  may' 
be  propagated,  performing  it  in  autumn  or  fpring,  and 
will  be  rooted  by  the  Mkhaftmas  following:  obferving 
generally  for  the  cuttings,  chufe  the  ftraight  young 
ihoots  of  the  former  fummer,  cut  in  lengths  of  ten  or 
twelve  inches,  and  dibbled  in  rows  a  foot  afunder,  and 
after  being  well  rooted  may  be  tranfplanted  at  wider 
diftances;  and  for  layers,  having  young  trees,  for 
ftools,  cut  down  near  the  ground,  to  furnilh  bottom 
ihoots,  which,  when  of  one  or  two  fummers  growth, 
ihould  be  laid  down,  previoufly  gaihing  or  cutting  2 
flit  on  the  under  fide ;  then  lay  and  peg  them  into  the 
earth,  having  the  tops  upright  feveral  inches  above 
ground ;  and  in  autumn,  when  rooted,  cut  them  from 
the  ftools  and  plant  them  in  nurfery  rows. 

In  the  feveral  varieties  of  Maple,  they  are  generally 
propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers  to  continue  them  per¬ 
manent  in  their  refpe&ive  properties,  as  feedling-raif- 
ed  plants  thereof  may  vary,  though  the  Striped- leaved 
Sycamore  in  particular,  will  often,  or  in  the  general 
part,  come  the  fame  from  feed;  or  the  defirable  va¬ 
rieties  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  budding  and  graft¬ 
ing,  inferting  a  bud  or  graft  of  the  variety  intended 
into  young  Hocks  raifed  from  feed,  &c.  of  the  parent 
trees  of  the  refpedlive  forts,  as  the  Striped-leaved 
Greater  Maple,  budded  upon  Hocks,  of  the  plain  green 
leaved  kind. 

In  railing  the  young  Maples  by  any  of  the  methods 
above,  and  being  planted  in  nurfery  rows  for  training 
to  the  proper  fize,  their  principal  culture  is  to  keep 
them  clear  from  weeds,  by  hoeing  between  the  rows 
in  fummer,  and  digging  the  ground  in  winter  and 
fpring ;  and  according  as  the  trees  advance  in  growth, 
prune  off  the  ftrong  fide-fhoots  from  the  Hem,  preferv- 
ing  the  tops  intire  to  afpire  in  height,  in  an  upright 
growth,  continuing  each  to  a  Angle  Hem,  and  a  mode¬ 
rate  head  of  branches  above. 

When  the  trees  are  advanced  from  three,  four,  five, 
or  fix,  to  eight,  or  ten  feet  high,  or  little  more,  they 
may  be  finally  tranfplanted,  where  they  are  required, 
in  the  intended  plantations. 

They  may  be  planted  or  tranfplanted  finally  any 
time  in  autumn,  about  October  or  November,  or  in 
open  weather,  till  February,  March,  or  beginning  or 
middle  of  April :  and  as  to  future  culture,  after  final 
tranfplanting  into  the  refpedlive  plantations,  is  princi¬ 
pally  to  prune  off  low  and  rude  lateral  fhoots  from  the 
Hems,  cafual  low  ftraggling  branches  of  the  head,  with 
any  ftray  or  rambling  branches  above,  and  cut  out  dead 
wood,  ftill  continuing  the  whole  to  one  principal  main 
Item,  permitting  the  main  top  leader  to  afpire  in 
height. 

jEs  cuius. 
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^Esculus,  Horse-Chesnot  Tree. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Heptandria  Monogynia , 

Seven  Males ,  One  Female ; 

Or  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  having  /even  Stamina  or 

Males,  and  one  Pijlillum,  or  Female ,  all  within  the 
fame  Cover. 

THE  Horse-Chesnuts  are  hardy,  deciduous 
trees,  growing  twenty  to  thirty,  or  forty  feet  high,  or 
more ;  of  a  beautiful  ornamental  growth,  garnifhed 
with  moil:  ample  digitated  foliage  and  numerous  large 
and  fpecious  fpike  of  flowers ;  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  plant  for  ornament  and  lhade,  in  pleafure-grounds, 
parks,  & c.  not  of  material  value  for  timber  planta¬ 
tions  :  they  grow  with  large,  regular,  branchy  heads, 
of  a  conical  form,  clofely  garniihed  with  coniiderable 
large  leaves,  digitated  in  the  palmated  order,  into  fix 
or  feven  large,  oblong-oval  lobes,  united  at  the  bale, 
and  joined  to  the  fummit  of  one  common  petiole  or 
foot-fta!k,  fpreading  out  above  like  the  expanded  fin¬ 
gers  of  a  hand,  and  with  large  pyramidal  fpikes  of 
white,  and  fcarlet  flowers,  of  five  oval  petals,  con¬ 
taining  the  ftamina  and  ftylus  in  the  centre,  fucceeded 
by  large,  roundifh,  prickly  capfules,  furnifhedwithfub- 
globular  nuts :  ripe  in  autumn,  but  not  eatable,  except 
for  deer  and  fwine,  and  by  which  the  trees  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  fowing  them  in  autumn  or  fpring. 

Generic  Characters  are — The  flower  Hermaphrodite, 
er  containing  both  male  and  female  organs,  (Stamina 
and  Stylus) — the  calyx  or  cup  fwoln,  one-leaved,  cut 
into  five  parts;  corolla  or  flower,  five  oval  petals, 
with  folded  borders,  narrow  at  the  bafe,  and  inferted 
into  the  calyx ;  Piftillum,  a  roundilh  germen  in  the 
centre  of  the  corolla,  fupporting  a  Angle  ftyle  crowned 
by  a  pointed  ftigma  ;  Stamina,  feven  the  length  of  the 
petals,  decimated  and  terminated  by  afcer.ding  an- 
thera;  and  the  calyx  becomes  a  large,  roundifh,  echi- 
nated,  or  prickly  capfule,  of  three  internal  cells,  fur- 
nilhed  with  one  or  two  large  fub-globular  nuts. 

The  Species  of  .ESC  ULUS  are, 

i.  Esc  ulus  Hippo-Ca/anum,  (Hippo-Caftanum)  or 
Horie-Chefnut,  (common.) 

A  large  tree,  of  conical  growth,  forty  to  fifty,  or  fixty 
feet  high  ;  the  leaves  ( large,  palmated,  dark  green )  of 
feven  oblong  lobes,  and  with  flowers  having  feven 
ftamina. — Native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Afia. 

Varieties.  Silver-ftriped-leaved  common  Horfe- 
Chcfnut. 

Gold-ftriped-leaved  common  Horfe- 
Chefnut. 


M 

z.  .Esc ulus  Pavia,  (Pavia)  or  Scarlet  Horfe- 
Chefnut. 

A  fmall  tree,  growing  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high  ; 

the  leaves  {large,  palmated,  light  green)  fix  or  leven 
lobed,  and  flowers  having  eight  llamina. — Native  of 
Carolina  and  the  Brafils. 

Varieties.  Common  Scarlet- flowered  Pavia. 

Yellow-flowered  Pa\ia. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  of  JEfcnlus,  and  their  rcfpedlive 
varieties,  are  very  defirable  trees  to  plant  for  orna¬ 
ment;  are  of  fwift  and  beautiful  regular  growth,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  common  Horfe-Chefnut,  which  foon  runs 
up  to  a  confiderable  height,  making  remarkable  ftrong 
fhoots,  advancing  a  yard  in  length,  or  more,  in  a  fe\y 
weeks ;  are  all  of  the  deciduous  tribe,  expanding  their 
luxuriant  foliage  from  May  till  Oftober,  and  produce 
their  numerous  pyramidal,  large,  erefl  flower-fpikes, 
in  May  and  June,  difplaying  a  beautiful  appearance ; 
fucceeded  by  the  large  prickly  pericarpiums,  pregnant 
with  nuts,  which,  ripening  in  autumn,  drop  out  of 
the  capfules,  and  may  then  be  gathered  for  fowing  or 
planting  the  fame  feafon,  or  in  the  fpring  following. 

Thefe  trees  have  peculiar  merit  to  plant  for  orna¬ 
ment  and  dhade,  and  to  introduce  in  large  pleafura- 
ble  plantations. 

The  common  Horfe-Chefnut  particularly,  is  a  moll 
defirable  tree  to  plant  in  groves,  avenues,  lhady  walks, 
and  in  rows  in  any  out-boundaries;  and  to  plant  in  af- 
femblage  in  running  plantations,  towards  the  boundaries 
of  parks,  fpacious  lawns,  and  other  extenfive  premi- 
fes;  as  alfo  to  difpofe  in  ranges,  clumps,  groups,  and 
fingly,  on  extenfive  lawns,  parks,  and  other  capaci- 
oully  open  fpaces  of  grafs  ground ;  and  in  all  of  which 
methods  of  difpofition  it  may  both  be  planted  diftinft, 
occafionally,  and  in  afiemblage,  with  other  tree  kinds, 
and  fhould  generally  be  planted  at  fome  confiderable 
diftance  from  one  another  and  other  trees,  that  each 
tree  may  have  fuflicient  fcope  to  branch  out  freely  all 
round  in  its  natural  order,  without  the  extended 
branches  of  the  feparate  trees  in  advanced  growth  in¬ 
terfering,  whereby  they  will  branch  moll  regularly, 
and  form  beautiful  pyramidal  heads,  which  in  fum- 
mer,  being  clofely  adorned  with  the  luxuriant  digitated 
foliage,  and  beautiful  large  fpikes  of  white  flowers  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  will  effect  a  confpicuoufly 
noble  appearance,  and,  where  in  afiemblage,  make  a 
very  diftinguilhable  variety  in  the  plantation ;  the  trees 
may  alfo  be  admitted  in  the  foreft-tree  plantations, 
only,  howeve-,  in  moderate  fupply,  as  the  wood  or 
timber  is  not  valuable  for  any  ftrong  occafions,  but 
may  ferve  for  various  light  purpofes. 

This  fort  flowers  in  May  and  beginning  of  June, 
appearing  very  ornamental ;  the  flowers  white,  tinged 
B  2  *  with 
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fcdth  a  blulh  red;  and  the  nuts  produced  in  fummer 
■ripen  abundantly  in  autumn,  which,  when  the  trees  are 
difpofed  in  parks,  afford  food  for  deer,  as  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  and  fwine  will  eat  them  as  they  fall  from  the  trees ; 
and  are  not  valuable  for  any  other  occafion,  except  for 
fowing,  wherewith  to  raife  fupplies  of  young  trees 
when  required. 

Though  abroad,  where  the  trees  grow  naturally  in 
great  abundance,  the  nuts  are  occafionally  cut  or 
ground  into  a  coarfe  meal,  &c.  and  given  to  horfes: 
hence  the  original  name  Hippo-Cajlanum,  or  Horfe- 
Chefnut. 

The  Scarlet  Horfe-Chefnut,  in  its  fmaller  growth,  is 
alfo  very  defirable  to  plant  for  ornament  in  large 
Ihrubberry  compartments,  and  other  ornamental  plan¬ 
tations  as  above ;  its  leaves  nearly  fimilar  to  the  others, 
and  produces  bright  red  flowers,  in  long  loofe  fpikes 
* — appearing  in  June  or  July. 

Both  thefe  fpecies,  and  their  varieties,  maybe  obtain¬ 
ed,  for  planting,  at  all  the  principal  nurferies,  or  may 
be  expeditioufly  and  abundantly  raifed  by  planting  the 
nuts,  & c. 

The  feafon  for  planting  the  trees  is  any  time  from 
the  decay  of  the  leaves,  in  Oftober  or  November,  till 
March  or  beginning  of  April. 

They  are  propagated  by  fowing  or  planting  the  nuts, 
either  in  October  erNovember ;  or,  for  fear  of  rotting, 
in  winter,  or  disturbed  by  vermin,  in  that  feafon,  may 
be  preferved  in  fand  for  planting  in  February,  gene¬ 
rally  allotting  them  a  bed  or  beds  of  light  earth, 
planting  them  in  drills  two  or  three  inches  deep, 
the  drills  a  foot  afunder,  or  may  be  planted  by  dibble 
the  above  depth  and  diftance ;  or  alfo  by  raking  two 
or  three  inches  of  earth  off  the  beds  into  the  alleys, 
place  the  nuts  on  the  furface,  prefs  them  a  little  into 
the  earth,  then  earth  them  over  from  the  alleys  two 
or  three  inches  deep:  they  will  germinate  freely  in 
the  fpring,  and  generally  come  up  in  April  or  May, 
when  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  and  they  will  ad¬ 
vance  fix  or  eight  inches  to  a  foot  high,  or  more,  by 
Oftober  following. 

When  they  are  of  one  or  two  fummers  growth, 
fhould  be  planted  out  from  the  feed  beds,  taking  them 
up  with  full  roots ;  prune  the  downright  tap  root,  and 
cut  off  fide-twigs  from  the  items,  preferving  the  top 
leader  intire;  then  plant  them  in  nurfery  rows  a  yard 
afunder,  by  twelve  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  diftance 
in  the  lines,  where  let  them  continue  in  growth  three, 
four,  five  years,  or  more,  training  each  with  a  Angle 
item,  pruning  off  fide-ihoots  below,  continuing  the  top 
leading-ihoot  always  intire,  as  before  intimated ;  and 
when  the  young  trees  are  advanced  about  four,  five,  or 
fix!,  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  are  of  a  proper  growth  for 
4nal  tranfplapting  where  they  may  be  intended. 


The  two  varieties  of  the  Common  Horfe-Chefmit 
are  propagated  by  budding  them  upon  feedling  flocks 
of  the  common  fort,  in  July  or  Auguft,  or  alfo  by 
grafting  upon  the  fame  fort  of  flocks  in  the  fpring  ; 
which  methods  of  propagation  is  neceffary  in  the  va¬ 
rieties  to  continue  them  diftindt  in  their  refpedlive  pro¬ 
perties,  which  cannot  be  effected  with  certainty  from 
feed. 

Likewife  the  Scarlet  Horfe  Chefnut  is  alfo  occafion- 
ally  propagated,  by  grafting  and  budding  upon  flocks 
of  the  common  fort. 

The  final  tranfplanting  of  all  the  forts  from  the 
nurfery,  &c.  may  be  effected  when  the  trees  are  ad¬ 
vanced  from  four  or  five  to  ten  or  twelve  feel  high ; 
though,  if  performed  when  in  young  growth,  of  five, 
fix,  or  eight  feet,  they  will  generally  ftrike  root  more 
effedtually,  and  grow  more  fuccefsfully,  than  when  re¬ 
moved  of  larger  fizes. 

After  the  final  tranfplanting  in  the  refpedlive  dif- 
trifts,  the  principal  culture  is,  while  in  young  growth, 
to  defend  or  fence  them  from  cattle,  and  give  fupport 
of  flakes  where  it  may  appear  neceffary ;  and  in  their 
advancing  ftate,  and  large  growth,  may  occafionally 
prune  lower  and  ftraggling  branches,  toha\ea  clean 
Item  below  and  regular  head  above. 

Amorpha,  Bastard  Indigo. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Diadelphia  Decandria, 

Two  Brotherhoods,  Ten  Males', 

Or  Papilionaceous  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  having  rtn 
Stamina  or  Males,  in  two  Sets  or  Brotherhoods. 

THE  Amorpha  is  a  very  ornamental  flowering 
fhrub,  of  the  deciduous  kind,  decorated  with  long 
pinnated  or  winged  leaves,  of  many  pairs  of  fmall 
leaflets  affixed  to  one  common  petiole;  and  long  fpikes 
of  fmall  papilionaceous  or  butterfly-lhaped  p.rple 
flowers,  furniihed  with  ten  ftamina,  and  one  ftyle  in 
the  centre,  fucceeded  by  leguminous  fhort  pods,  fur¬ 
niihed  with  roundilh,  kidney-lhaped  feeds,  not  always 
ripening  in  perfection  in  this  country,  but  is  raifed 
plentifully  by  layers. 

Generic  Characters — Hermaphrodite  flowers,  or  con¬ 
taining  both  male  and  female  parts  of  generation  ( the 
Stamina  and  Stylus ) — Calyx  or  cup  monophyllous,  or 
one-leaved,  tubulouscylindric,  and  obtufely  five-parted 
at  the  brim. — Corolla,  or  flower  papilionaceous,  or 
butterfly-like,  of  four  unequal  petals,  confiding  of 
a  ftandard,  two  wings,  and  a  carina  or  keel  below ; 
the  ftandard,  or  upper  petal,  fmall  concave,  cover  the 
other  three. — Stamina  ten,  joined  at  the  bafe,  and  ter¬ 
minated  each  by  fmall  anthera. — Piftillum,  a  roundilh 
■oblong  germen  in  the  centre,  fupporting  an  awl-fhaped 
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'ilyle,  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and  becomes  an  ob- 
Iong-roundifh  pod,  having  two  fmall,  roundilh  feeds. 

One  Species. 

Amorpha  fruticofa,  fhrubby  Amorpha,  or  Baftard 
Indigo  of  America. 

A  Iargifh  fhrub,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  making 
large  fhoots;  the  leaves  (large,  very  long)  pinnated  of 
many  pair  cf  fmall  folioles  or  leaflets,  and  fmall  pur¬ 
ple  flowers  in  fummer. — Grows  naturally  in  Carolina, 
where,  of  its  young  fhoots,  is  made  a  coarfe  fort  of 
Indigo. 

This  fpecies  is  proper  to  cultivate  as  an  ornamental 
flowering  fhrub,  very  eligible  to  affemble  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fhrubberry  compartments,  pleafure-grounds,  &c. 
is  hardy  to  grow  in  any  common  dry  foil,  and  will 
fucceed  in  molt  fltuations ;  and  may  be  obtained  for 
planting,  at  moil  of  the  public  nurferies,  or  may  ea- 
fiiy  be  raifed  from  feeds  and  layers :  they  may  be 
planted  in  fhrubberries  any  time  in  open,  mild  wea¬ 
ther,  from  October  or  November,  till  March  or  April. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds  and  layers :  the  feed  may 
be  had  at  the  nurferies  and  of  feedfmen;  and  which 
generally  few  in  the  fpring  in  a  bed  of  light  earth, 
and  the  plants  tranfplanted  in  nurfery  rows,  till  of  a 
proper  fize  for  the  fhrubberry;  or,  in  want  of  feeds, 
may  eafily  be  raifed  by  layers  of  the  young  fhoots  and 
branches  in  the  fprir.g,  which  will  be  rooted  in  one 
fummer,  then  planted  ofF  in  a  nurfery,  to  have  one, 
two  or  three  years  growth,  and  may  then  be  tranf¬ 
planted  into  the  fhrubberry  compartments. 

Amygdalus,  Almond  Tree,  comprizing  alfo  the 
Peach  and  Nedlarine. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Icofandria  Monogynia, 

Twenty  or  more  Males,  One  Female  ; 

Or  Plants  with  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  having  twenty 

or  more  Stamina  or  Males,  and  one  Pijlillum  or  Female 

Organ. 

THIS  Genus,  Amygdalus,  confiils  principally  of 
choice  fruit  trees,  for  training  chiefly  in  the  wall-tree 
order,  and  feme  for  ftandards,  with  feme  proper  to  in¬ 
troduce  in  flirubberries  as  beautiful  flowering  trees  and 

fhrubs;  comprizing,  in  the  different  fpecies,  the  Almond, 
Peach,  and  Ne&arine,  all  of  the  moderate  tree  kind, 
ten  or  twelve  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  and  feme 
of  low  fhrubby  growth;  all  of  the  deciduous  tribe, 
fumifhed  with  leaves  in  fummer,  moftly  fpear-fhaped, 
long  and  narrow,  three  to  four  or  five  inches  length, 
and  with  pale  red  flowers  growing  by  pairs,  and  flngly 
along  the  fides  of  the  young  fhoots,  compofed  of  five 
oval  petals,  twenty  or  more  ftamina,  and  roundifh 
germcn  in  the  centre,  which  becomes  a  large,  oval,  and 
roundifh,  downy  fruit,  fumifhed  with  an  internal  nut  or 


ftone,  including  a  Angle  kernel,  which,  in  the  Almond 
in  particular,  is  the  only  eatable  part,  but  in  the  Peach 
and  Neftarine  the  whole  outer  flefhy  fubltance,  fur¬ 
rounding  the  ftone,  is  the  eatable  part  of  the  fruit :  ri¬ 
pening  from  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  Augull, 
till  October,  in  the  different  varieties. 

Generic  chartitters. — The  flowers  all  hermaphrodite, 
having  male  and  female  within  the  fame  cover — calix, 
or  cup,  one-leaved,  obtufely  five  parted  at  the  brim. 
— Corolla,  or  flower,  of  five  obtufe  concave  petals  in- 
ferted  into  the  cup. — Stamina,  twenty  or  more,  flender 
and  fhorter  than  the  petals  of  the  Corolla,  crow  el 
with  fmall  anthera. — Piftillum,  a  roundifh,  downy  ger- 
men,  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  elevating  a  Angle  ft  le, 
the  length  of  the  Stamina  terminated  by  a  heacei 
ftigma,  fucceeded  in  the  germen  by  a  large  oval  and 
ronndifh,  downy,  leathery,  and  flefhy  fruit,  marked 
with  a  longitudinal  furrow,  incloflng  a  hard  nut  or 
ftone  furrowed  and  netted,  and  in  which  is  included  a 
Angle  feed  or  kernel. 

The  Species  of  AMYGDALUS  are* 
i.  Amygtsalvs  communis,  Common  Almond  Tree. 

A  moderate  tree,  growing  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
high;  the  leaves  (long,  narrow,  Jhining)  fpear-fhap¬ 
ed,  fawed  on  the  edges,  and  fmall  glands  at  the  bafe, 
and  twin  flowers*  or  in  pairs,  feffile;  fruit  roundifh -oval, 
compreffed,  downy  a#id  tough  outer  cover,  incloflng 
the  ftone  and  kernel :  ripe  in  the  autumn. — Native  of 
Mauritania,  in  hedges- 

V arieties  of  the  Almond. — Common  red-flowered  Al¬ 
mond  Tree. 

White-flowered  Almond  Tree. 

Silvery-leaved  Almond  Tree. 

Bitter-kernelled  common  Almond. 

Sweet-kernelled  common  Almond. 

Tender-fhellcd,  fweet,  or  Jordan  Almond. 

2.  Amygdalus  nana,  Dwarf  Peach-leaved  Almond 

Tree. 

A  fmall  fhrub,  four  or  five  feet  high;  the  leaves 
(fmall,  narrow)  fpear-fhaped,  leffened  at  the  bafe; 
producing  numerous  flowers  early  in  the  fpring,  very 
ornamental. — Native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Afia. 

Varieties . — Common  Angle- flowered  dwarf  Almond. 
Double-flowered  dwarf  Almond. 

3.  Amygdalus  Pcrfca,  (Perfica)  or  Peach  Tree. 

A  moderate  tree,  growing  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high; 
the  leaves  {long,  narrow)  fpear-fhaped,  acute  at  both 
ends,  fawed,  and  flowers  folitary  or  flngly,  and  feflile 
©x  dole -fitting;  fuc;ecd«d  by  large,  roujidiih,  downy 

fruit. 
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fruit:  ripening  from  July  or  Auguft  to  Oftober.' — Na¬ 
tive  of  Alia. 

Varieties  of  Peach  Tree. — Common  fing!e-flowered 
Peach  Tree. 

Double-flowered  Peach  Tree. 

Dwarf  Peach  Tree. 

Of  the  Fruit. 

Early  white  nutmeg  Peach;  fmall  white 
fruit:  ripe  in  July. 

Early  red  nutmeg  Peach;  fmall,  round, 
red  fruit,  larger  than  the  former :  ripe  the 
end  of  July  or  beginning  of  Auguft. 

Early  Anne  Peach;  a  middling-roundifh 
fruit :  ripe  the  beginning  of  Auguft. 

Early  purple  Peach;  large,  round,  red., 
fruit:  ripe  the  middle  of  Auguft. 

Early  fmall  Mignon ;  middle  fize,  round- 
iih  fruit,  red  next  the  fun:  ripe  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Auguft. 

Large  French  Mignon;  large,  oblongifh- 
round  fruit,  fvvelling  a  little  on  one  fide, 
beautifully  reddened:  ripe  the  middle 
and  end  of  Auguft. 

Early  Newington  Peach;  middle  fize, 
roundifh  fruit,  red  next  the  fun:  ripe 
the  end  of  Auguft. 

Late  Newington  Peach;  large,  beautiful, 
roundifh  fruit:  ripe  in  September. 

White  Magdalen  Peach;  middling-larg- 
ifh,  white  fruit:  ripe  the  end  of  Au¬ 
guft. 

Red  Magdalen  Peach;  large,  round,  red 
fruit :  ripe  the  latter  end  of  Auguft. 

Bellegarde,  or  Gallande  Peach;  very 
large,  round  fruit,  deep  purple-red 
next  the  fun  :  ripe  early  in  September. 

Chancellor  Peach;  large,  roundifh-ob- 
long,  moft  excellent  fruit :  ripe  the  end 
of  Auguft  and  in  September, 

Admirable  Peach ;  large,  round  fruit,  red 
on  the  fide  towards  the  fun :  ripe  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  middle  of  September. 

Rombouillet,  or  Rumbullion  Peach;  mid¬ 
dling-large,  roundifh  fruit,  deeply  fur¬ 
rowed,  and  red  next  the  fun :  ripe  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  September. 

Montauban  Peach;  largifh-middling  fize, 

*  roundifh  fruit,  deep  purplifh-red  to¬ 

wards  the  fun :  ripe  the  middle  and  end 
of  Auguft. 

Noblefle  Peach ;  large  fine  fruit,  bright- 
red  towards  the  fun:  ripe  the  end  of 
Auguft  and  in  September. 

Lifle,  or  Little  Violet  Peach ;  middle 
fize,  roundifh  fruit,  violet-coloured  to¬ 
wards  the  fun:  ripe  the  beginning  and 
middle  of  September. 


Varieties.  Bourdine  Peach;  large,  round,  fine  fruit, 
red  towards  the  fun:  ripe  the  beginning 
of  September. 

Belle  Chevreufe  Peach ;  middling-large, 
roundifh -oblong  fruit,  beautiful  red, 
ami  moft  excellent:  ripe  the  end  of 
Auguft  and  in  September. 

Roffana  Peach;  a  large,  oblongifh  fruit, 
reddifh-purple  towards  the  fun,  yellow- 
fiefhed,  and  very  fine :  ripe  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  September. 

Yellow  Alberge  Peach;  middling  fize, 
oblongifh  fruit,  yellow  flefhed :  ripe  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  Auguft. 

Malta,  or  Italian  Peach;  middle  fize, 
roundifh  fruit,  finely  reddened  towards 
the  fun :  ripe  the  end  of  Auguft  and 
beginning  of  September. 

(La  Teton  de  VenusJ  Breaft  of  Venus 
Peach;  middling  large,  roundifh  ob¬ 
long  fruit,  having  a  fwelling  or  rifing 
refembling  a  teat  or  breaft,  pale-red 
next  the  fun :  ripe  the  middle  and  latter 
end  of  September. 

Late  Purple  Peach;  large,  round,  purple 
fruit,  very  fine :  ripe  towards  the  latter 
end  of  September. 

La  Belle  de  Vitry  Peach;  middle  fize, 
round  fruit,  pale-red  towards  the  fun  : 
ripe  in  September. 

Portugal  Peach;  large,  roundifh,  fine 
fruit,  red  towards  the  fun,  fomewhat 
fpotted:  ripe  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Perifque  Peach;  large,  oblongifh,  hand- 
fome  fruit,  reddened  beautifully  to¬ 
wards  the  fun :  ripe  towards  the  end  of 
September. 

Nivette  Peach;  large,  oblong,  roundifh, 
fruit,  bright  red  towards  the  fun,  the 
other  fide  yellowifh,  very  fine  :  ripe 
about  the  middle  of  September. 

Royal  Peach;  large,  round  fruit,  deep 
red  towards  the  fun,  the  other  fide  pale- 
reddifh,  a  moft  excellent  Peach:  ripe 
towards  the  middle  and  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Royal  George  Peach;  large,  roundifh, 
fruit,  beautifully  reddened  towards  the 
fun :  ripe  the  end  of  Auguft  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Swalch  or  Dutch  Peach;  large,  roundifh 
fruit :  ripe  in  September. 

Bloody  Peach;  middle  fize  fruit,  deep 
red  towards  the  fun,  and  red  flefhed : 
ripe  in  Odtober. 

Sion  Peach;  large,  roundifh,  fruit:  ripe 
in  September. 


V arieties. 
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yaiittkt.  Moult  rous  Pavy  of  Pomponne;  very 
large,  round  fruit,  beautifully  redden¬ 
ed  towards  the  fun,  the  other  fide 
blulh  red:  ripe  the  middle  or  end  of 
Odlober. 

Catharine  Peach ;  large,  round,  moll 
beautiful  fruit,  deep-red  next  the  fun}, 
a  moll  excellent  late  Peach:  ripe  in 
Odlober. 

Golden  Peach;  largilh,  round,  yejlowilh, 
and  red  fruit,  very  fine:  ripe  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Incomparable  Peach;  a  large,  beautiful,, 
roundilh,  fine  fruit:  ripe  the  end  of 
Augull  and  September. 

Hoxton  Mignon  Peach ;  moderately  large,  . 
roundilh  fruit :  ripe  the  end  of  Augull 
and  in  September. 

Double  Montagne  Peach ;  large,  fine 
fruit :  ripe  in  September. 

The  above  being  the  principal  varieties  of 
Peaches,  the  moll  generally  known  and 
cultivated  in  the  Britifh  gardens  and 
nurferies,  there  are  feme  other  of  lefs 
note,  retained  in  fome  colledlions,  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  following  names. 

Vanguard  Peach;  ripe  in  September,. 

Cambray  Peach. 

Narbonne  Peach. 

Eaton  Peach. 

Yellow  Admirable  Peach. 

Carlille  Peach. 

\ 

4.  Amycdalus  Nuci-Perfica ,  (Nuci-Perlica)  ©r 
Nedtarine  Tree. 

A  moderate  tree,  growing  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  }. 
the  leaves  {long,  narrow')  fpear-lhaped,  acute  at 
both  ends,  generally  fawed,  wholly  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
the  peach,  and  with  alfo  folitary  and  feffile  flowers ; 
fucceeded  by  large,  roundilh  fruit,  fmooth  rinded  and 
firm  flelhed:  ripening  in  Augufl  and  September. — 
Native  of  Afla. 

This  tree,  and  its  fruit,  is  by  the  botanifls  fuppofed 
to  be  accidental  varieties  of  the  peach,  as  the  tree 
difeovers  no  fpecific  diflindtion  from  that  of  the  peach- 
tree,  either  in  its  growth,  leaves,  or  flowers,  though 
a  very  obvious  difference  in  the  fruit,  which  in  the 
peach  is  always  more  or  lefs  downy-rinded,  with  a  foft 
pulp,  and  the  Nedtarine  a  fmooth,  firm  rind,  and  firm 
flefh:  however,  fome  have  aflerted  that  they  have 
fecn  Nedtarines  produced  naturally  and  accidentally  on 
a  peach-tree,  and  on  the  fame  twig  along  with  the 
peaches ;  but  as  we  never  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  obferving  this  Angularity,  cannot  either  pretend  to 
confute  or  inculcate  the  belief  of  it;  though,  as 
there  is  fuch  an  apparent  difference  in  the  fruit,  have 


arranged  them  feparate  accordingly,  confifling  of  the 
following  varieties.  ■ 

Varieties  of  the  Neftarine.  ■  Fairchild’s  Early  Nec¬ 
tarine  ;  fmallifh,  round  fruit,  beauti¬ 
fully  red:  ripe  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gull. 

Elruge  Nedlarine;  middle  flze,  fine  fruit, 
deep-red  towards  the  fun,  the  other  fide 
yellowifh:  ripe  the  beginning  or  mid¬ 
dle  of  Augull. 

Newington  Nedtarine ;  large,  beautiful 
fruit,  beautifully  red  next  the  fun,  the 
other  fide  yellow:  ripe  the  end  of  Au¬ 
gull  and  in  September. 

Red  Roman  Nedlarine;  large,  fine,  round 
fruit,  moftly  of  a  deep-red,  a  little 
yellowifh  on  the  fide  next  the  wall : 
ripe  the  end  of  Augull  and  early  part  of 
September. 

Scarlet  Nedtarine  ;  a  moderately  large 
good  fruit,  moltly  of  a  fine  fcarlet  co¬ 
lour  towards  the  fun,  gradually  paler  on 
the  other  fide :  ripe  the  beginning  of 
September. 

Murry-coloured  Nedlarine;  a  middle  fize 
fruit,  of  a  dingy-reddilh  colour  towards 
the  fun,  yellowilh -green  on  the  other 
fide :  ripe  the  beginning  and  middle  of 
September. 

Temple  Nedlarine;  a  moderate  fize  fine- 
eating  fruit,  of  a  delicate  red  towards 
the  fun,  yellowilh-green  next  the  wall : 
ripe  towards  the  end  of  September. 

Brugnon  Italian  Nedlarine;  a  fine,  large, 
beautiful  fruit,  of  a  deep-red  towards 
the  fun,  inclining  to  a  yellow  colour  on 
the  other  fide :  ripe  the  end  of  Augufl, 
or  beginning  or  middle  of  September. 

Violet  Nedlarine  ;  a  handfome,  fine  fruit, 
of  a  delicate  violet  colour:  ripe  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Late  Peterborough  Nedlarine;  a  mode¬ 
rate  fize  fruit,  of  a  pale-greenifh  co¬ 
lour  on  the  outward  fide,  the  other 
whitifh  green :  ripe  in  Odlober.. 

White  Brompton  Nedlarine ;  a  middle  fize 
fine  fruit,  wholly  white :  ripe  the  end  of 
Augufl  and  in  September. 

Golden  Nedlarine;  a  largifh,  beautiful 
fruit,  of  a  delicate  reddifh  colour  on 
the  outward  fide,  the  other  of  a  bright- 
yellow,  and  yellow  pulp :  ripe  towards 
the  middle  of  September. 

Having  thus  far  given  the  defeription  of  the  fpecies 
and  varieties  of  the  Almond,  Peach,  and  Nedtarine 
Trees,  with  that  of  their  refpedtive  varieties  of  fruit* 
all  which,  both  fpecies  and  varieties,  agreeing  in  their 

Generic 
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Generic  chara&ers,  conformable  to  the  fexual  botanic 
fyflem,  the  modern  Botanifis  coitfider  them  fo  nearly 
allied,  that  they  range  the  whole  in  the  fame  Genus  or 
family,  under  the  Genejic  name  Amygdalus :  we  have 
accordingly  followed  the  fame  order  m  their  arrange¬ 
ment,  dillinguiihing  the  varieties  belonging  to  each 
fpecies  under  its  refpedtive  head;  and  as  the  trees 
are  nearly  fimilar  in  growth  and  mode  of  bearing, 
there  is  but  little  difference  in  their  general  culture ; 
are  generally  all  propagated  by  budding  the  delirable 
varieties  of  the  refpeclive  forts,  principally  upon 
plum-tree  Hocks,  to  render  the  trees  more  hardy  and 
durable,  and  fometimes  alfo,  particular  forts  are  ino¬ 
culated  upon  Beach,  Almond,  and  Apricot  flocks ;  and 
the  Common  Almond  is  alfo  raifed  from  the  Hones  of 
the  fruit. 

(ft 

Though  it  m$y  be  proper  to  obferve  that  all  the 
different  varieties  of  Peaches,  Ne&arincs,  &c.  were 
originally  obtained  from  feed  or  the  nuts  or  Hones  of 
the  fruit  fowed  in  the  fpring,  and  the  young  trees 
tranfplanted  in  nurfery  rows,  till  they  advance  to  a 
proper  age  for  bearing;  and  then  thofe  as  produce 
fruit  of  good  properties  are  propagated  by  inocu¬ 
lating  buds  thereof,  in  July  or  AuguH,  into  proper 
flocks,  generally  one  bud  into  the  -fide  of  each;  and 
in  fpring  following,  the  head  of  the  Hock  being  cut 
off  near  the  infertion  of  the  bud,  this  pufhes  forth  one 
flrong  fhoot,  two  or  three  feet  long,  the  HrH  fummer, 
*nd  forms  the  new  tree,  acquiring  a  bearing  Hate,  in 
two,  three,  or  four  years,  and  produces  fruit  always 
conflantly  the  fame  as  that  of  the  parent  trees,  from 
which  the  buds  Were  obtained;  which  Ihews  the  great 
utility  of  propagation  by  budding;  for  the  trees  raif¬ 
ed  from  feed  never  come  of  the  fame  varieties,  or 
produce  fruit  like  the  original,  but  vary  to  other  dif¬ 
ferent  forts,  and  probably,  in  many  fo  raifed,  fome 
may  produce  fruit  of  defirable  properties,  as  above 
intimated;  and  that,  to  encreafe  or  multiply  thefe  new 
varieties,  it  can  be  effe&ed  by  no  other  method  than 
by  budding  aforefaid,  and  thereby  always  continued 
permanent  in  their  refpedtive  kinds. 

The  trees  of  the  Common  Almond,  Peaches,  and 
Neftarines,  are  moflly  of"  flmilar  growth  and  mode  of 
bearing,  all  producing  their  fruit  principally  upon 
the  young  flioots  of  a  year  old,  and  fometimes  upon 
fmall  fpurs  on  the  two  or  three  years  wood :  they  all 
make  long,  flraight  ihoots  annually,  for  fucceflion bear¬ 
ing  wood  each  following  year,  as  the  fame  flioots  do 
not  generally  bear  but  once,  except  upon  cafual  fmall 
fpurs,  as  above  remarked,  but  always  produce  the 
principal  fupplies  of  fruit  upon  the  year-old  ihoots ;  the 
ifloffoms  coming  out  early  in  the  fpring,  rife  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  eyes  or  buds  of  the  ihoots  along  the  fldes 
of  them,  and  the  fame  ihoots  both  produce  fruit,  and 
e  fufficient  fupply  of  young  wood,  for  bearing,  each 
fucceeding  year,  particularly  the  Peach  and  Neftarine, 
r/hifii,  being  commonly  trained  in  wall  trees,  require 
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an  annual  pruning  every  fummer  and  winter,  to  cut  out 
the  fuperfluous  or  over-abundant,  ill-placed,  and  ufe- 
lefs  flioots,  to  preferve  the  regularity,  & c.  t)f  the 
trees ;  and  in  performing  which,  great  care  is  re¬ 
quired  to  retain  a  general  fupply  of  the  regular- 
placed,  proper  ihoots,  of  each  year,  to  train  in  for 
bearing  the  enfuing  fummer ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  in 
the  Winter-pruning,  particularly,  part  of  the  former 
year’s  bearers,  and  naked  old  branches,  are  Cut  out  to- 
make  room  for  the  fucceflional  fupply  of  young  bear¬ 
ers,  which  in  fummer  are  generally  laid  in  at  their 
whole  length,  but  commonly  Ihortened  in  the  winter- 
pruning,  to  encourage  or  promote  their  producing 
more  effectually  an  eligible  fucceflion  of  young  flioots, 
for  future  bearers,  the  year  following  ;  and  trained  in 
clofe  to  the  wall  all  fummer,  in  proper  abundance,  to 
chufe  from  in  the  winter-pruning  aforefaid;  when  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  fuper-abundant  and  ill-placed,  leaving  a. 
general  fupply  of  the  befl  moderately  flrong  flioots, 
in  all  parts  of  the  tree,  to  train  in  about  four,  five, 
or  fix  inches  afunder,  and  then  nailed  to  the  wall  ho¬ 
rizontally  at  that  diflance,  to  remain  for  bearing  the 
following  fummer’s  fruit:  and  thus  thefe  trees,  of 
Peaches  and  NeCtarines,  are  managed  every  year  in  th£ 
article  of  pruning,  as  hereafter  more  fully  explained. 

Thefe  trees  in  general,  both  Almonds,  Peaches,  and 
Nectarines,  in  all  their  varieties,  bloflom  or  flower  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  fpring,  from  about  the  middle  or  latter  end 
of  February,  and  beginning  of  March,  to  April:  tlia 
Almond,  in  its  different  varieties,  is  the  eartieft  irt 
flower,  which,  in  all  the  above  trees,  arife  principally 
on  the  young  flioots,  as  before  obferved,  general¬ 
ly  twin  on  the  Almond,  though  numerous  on  each 
fhoot;  and  on  the  Peach  and  NeCtarine  are  produced 
by  pairs  and  fingly ;  each  flower  furniihed  with  the 
generative  organs  of  ftamina,  ftyle,  and  germen,  in  the 
centre;  the  latter  roundifh,  becomes  the  fruit,  oval 
and  roundifh  in  the  different  fpecies  and  varieties,  and 
which  in  the  Almond  and  Peach  has  always  a  downy, 
foft  rind,  and  in  the  NeCtarine  fmooth,  filming,  and 
firm :  in  the  Almond,  the  flefh  of  the  fruit  is  dry, 
tough,  and  not  eatable,  only  in  the  kernel  contained 
in  the  ftone;  but  in  the  Peach  and  NeCtarine,  the  fiefh 
is  fucculent,  rich,  and  the  only  eatable  part;  foft  and 
melting  in  the  Peach,  and  in  the  NeCtarine,  is  of  a 
more  firm  texture,  juicy,  and  rich-flavoured. 

In  the  different  fpecies  of  the  Almond,  Peacfi,  and 
Ne&arine,  the  former  has  not  equal  merit  as.  a  fruit- 
tree  as  the  two  latter,  the  fruit  being  confiderably  lefs 
valuable,  and  only  fome  varieties  thereof  ripen  in 
good  perfection  in  our  gardens;  particularly  the  Com¬ 
mon  Almond,-  which  feldom  ripens  its  kernel  before 
autumn,  generally  about  September,  when  the  fea¬ 
thery  cover  opens  naturally  and  difeharges  the  fione» 
containing  the  kernel  or  eatable  part,  which  ft} 1  the 
two  varieties  of  the  Common  Almond  aforefaid,  cofn- 
prifing  the  bitter  and  fweet  kernelled  kinds,  often  ‘ri- 
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pen  abundantly  upon  common  ftandard  trees  ;  though 
the  trees  are  more  generally  cultivated  for  their  orna¬ 
mental  flowering  than  as  fruit  trees  ;  and  the  Jordan 
Almond,  and  the  other  varieties,  feldom  produce  fruit  in 
this  country  in  good  perfection,  fo  are  admitted  prin¬ 
cipally  for  variety  in  pleafurable  plantations ;  but  in 
the  Peach  and  NeCtarine,  all  the  forts  are  valuable  in 
their  fruit,  which,  on  wall-trees,  againft  fouthern 
walls,  ripen  in  full  maturity ;  andfomeof  the  varieties 
of  the  trees  in  ftandards,  are  alfo  introduced  in  Ihrub- 
beries,  &c.  for  ornament. 

The  fruit,  in  the  different  varieties  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  attaining  perfection  of  full  growth,  from 
July  or  beginning  of  Auguft,  to  the  latter  end  of 
OCtober,  they  ripen  in  regular  fucceflion  for  three 
months,  for  immediate  eating;  or,  at  leafl,  will  not 
keep  any  confiderable  time  after  being  gathered,  like 
apples  and  pears,  but  are  continued,  occaiionally,  in 
a  preferved  preparation;  and  in  their  young,  green 
ltate,  the  NeCtarines,  in  particular,  when  produced 
thick  on  the  trees,  are  thinned  off  for  making  tarts, 
&c.  generally  in  May  or  early  in  June,  before  the  nut 
or  ftone  hardens;  but  the  Peaches,  on  account  of  their 
downy  rind,  are  not  fo  well  adapted  for  that  occafion. 

In  the  ripe  ftate  of  thefe  fruit.  Peaches  and  Nec¬ 
tarines,  fome  are  remarkable  for  quitting  or  parting 
freely  from  the  ftone,  and  others  for  adhering  clofe 
thereto;  but  in  the  NeCtarines  particularly,  the  greater 
part  adhere  clofe,  and  fome  having  a  melting  pulp, 
Separate  from  the  ftone  freely  in  eating ;  and  in  which 
particularities,  thofe  which  quit  the  ftone,  have  gene¬ 
rally  a  more  foft  and  melting,  flelhy  pulp  than  thofe  as 
clofely  adhere. 

The  Amygdalus  communis ,  or  Common  Almond, 
may  be  cultivated  both  as  a  fruit-tree,  in  its  two  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  bitter  and  fweet-kernelled  kinds,  and  for 
the  beauty  of  its  ornamental  bloom,  early  in  the  fpring, 
in  March,  or  April ;  and  for  both  of  which  occaftons 
are  generally  trained  in  half  and  full  ftandards :  railed 
both  from  the  ftones  of  the  fruit,  and  by  budding  upon 
Flum,  Almond,  or  Peach  docks,  efpecially  for  fruit- 
trees  ;  and  trained  with  clean,  ftraight  Items,  four  or 
five,  to  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  branching  out  at  top 
into  full  heads;  and  are  then  planted  in  gardens  and 
orchards  to  produce  fruit;  alfo  in  pleafure-grounds, 
fhrubberies,  fore-courcs,  &c.  as  ornamental  flowering- 
trees,  making  a  fine  appearance  in  the  fpring,  in  their 
numerous  reddifh  flowers :  they  are  likewife  trained, 
©ccafionally  in  wall-trees  and  efpaliers,  to  produce 
fruit  in  greater  perfection ;  and  in  all  which  methods, 
they,  in  favourable  fprings,  produce  plenty  of  Al¬ 
monds,  ripening  the  kernels  in  autumn,  very  good  for 
prefent  eating:  but  as  to  the  Jordan  Almond,  ten¬ 
derer  than  the  Common,  requires  a  warm  fituation,  or 
planted  againft  a  fouth  wall,  if  defigned  a;  a  fruit-tree, 
though  feldom  produces  fruit  plentifully,  «sr  in  good 
perfection,  in  this  country ;  and  therefore  this,  and  the 
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filver-leaved  kind,  are  commonly  planted  for  ornament 
and  variety,  in  fhrubberies,  &c. 

And  the  Dwarf  Almond  ( Amygdalus  nana)  bothinits 
Angle  and  double-flowered  varieties,  being  very  orna¬ 
mental  flowering -plants,  of  low,  fhrubby  growth,  pro¬ 
ducing  numerous  pale-red  flov/ers,  furrounding  the 
fhoots  their  whole  length,  early  in  the  fpring,  (March 
and  April)  make  a  confpicuoufly  pretty  appearance : 
are  commonly  admitted  in  fhrubbery  collections  as  moft 
beautiful  flowering-fhrubs ;  planted  towards  the  front 
of  the  clumps  and  other  compartments,  and  propagates 
abundantly  by  fuckers  and  layers. 

But  the  Peach  and  NeCtarine  being  valuable,  princi¬ 
pally  as  choice  fruit-trees,  for  the  many  fine  varieti-s  of 
their  refpeCtive  fruits,  and  being  of  the  mor  ■  tender 
kinds  of  fruit-trees,  at  leaft  in  their  blofloin  and  young 
fruit,  require  to  be  trained  in  the  wall-tree  order,  againft 
warm  fouth  walls,  or  others  of  a  foutherly  afpeCt,  as 
fouth-eaft  and  fouth-weft  expofures ;  but  the  pri;  oal 
fupply  allotted  full  fouth  walls,  for,  without  the  ai;  fi¬ 
ance  of  warm  walls,  both  to  defend  the  tender,  earlv 
bloflom  and  young  fruit,  in  March  and  April,  &c. 
as  well  as  by  the  expanfion  of  the  branches  againft 
the  walls  to  have  all  poflible  benefit  of  the  full  fun,  in 
the  advanced  growth  of  the  fruit,  it  will  not  acquire 
good  maturity,  nor  ripen  effectually,  in  the  peculiar 
perfection  and  rich  flavour ;  and  therefore  the  trees  of 
all  the  different  varieties  of  thefe  two  defirable  fpecies 
Ihould  always  be  trained  principally  in  dwarf  and  half - 
ftandard  wall-trees,  planted  againft  the  belt  foutherlv 
walls  aforefaid,  at  twelve  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet 
diftance,  and  the  branches  arranged  horizontally  clofe 
to  the  wall,  in  the  moft  regular  order,  that  they  may 
have  the  belt  protection  thereof,  when  bloffoming  and 
fetting  their  young,  tender  fruit,  and  to  enjoy  all  poffi- 
ble  benefit  of  the  fun’s  influence  to  forward  its  general 
growth,  and  ripening  freely  in  proper  feafon ;  as  in 
this  country  thefe  fruit  do  not  ripen  effectually  well 
on  detached- ftandard  trees,  nor  in  good  perfection  in 
efpaliers;  though,  for  variety  and  experiment,  fome 
dwar-ftrees  may  be  planted  in  both  thofe  methods,  in 
a  warm,  Iheltered  fituation. 

For  ornamental  planting  in  fhrubberies,  and  other 
decorative  compartments  in  pleafure-grounds,  may  in¬ 
troduce  all  the  forts  of  Almonds  and  any  varieties  of 
Peaches,  principally  as  beautiful,  fpring  flowering-trees, 
and  to  encreafe  the  variety  in  their  general  growth ; 
particularly  the  Common  Almond,  in  its  two  principal 
hardy  varieties  of  the  bitter  and  fweet-kernelled  kinds ;  or 
alfo  the  Jordan  Almond,  white-flow'ered  and  filver-leav¬ 
ed  forts,  admitted  in  warm  fituations;  likew  ife  the  two 
varieties  of  Amygdalus  nana  or  Dwarf  Almond,  both 
very  ornamental  flowering-lhrubs  ;  together  with  the 
double-flowered  and  Dwarf  Peach;  all  of  which  are 
very  defirable  ornaments  for  the  fhrubbery,  in  their 
great  profufion  of  early  bloffom  inthe  fpring;  and  for 
C  which 
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which  occafions  are  trained  the  tree  kinds  in  full  and 
half  ftandards,  to  branch  out  in  full  heads  in  their  na¬ 
tural  order;  and  the  dwarf  forts,  naturally  of  low, 
fhrubby  growth,  (hould  be  trained  accordingly,  and 
the  whole  difpofed  confpicuoufly  in  the  principal  (hrub- 
bery  compartments  in  affemblage,  with  other  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  (hrubs,  in  a  diverfified  manner. 

Having  thus  far,  in  the  foregoing  general  obferva- 
tions,  given  intimations  of  the  nature  and  general  and 
particular  utility  of  the  fpecies  and  varieties  of  the  Al¬ 
mond,  Peach  and  Nectarine,  we  now  proceed  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  general  culture  of  each  under  feparate  heads. 

i .  The  Culture  of  the  Almonds. 

The  Almond  trees,  as  before  remarked,  are  culti¬ 
vated  both  occafionally  for  fruit-bearing,  in  the  prin 
cipal  varieties  of  Amygdalus  cummunis  or  Common 
Almond ;  and  thefe,  and  the  other  varieties  thereof,  alfo 
principally  for  ornamental  planting;  and  for  which  latter 
purpofe  the  two  varieties  of  the  Amygdalus  nana,  have 
alfo  particular  merit  as  very  pretty  flowering-lhrubs, 
to  affemble  in  the  front  part  of  principal  fhrubberry 
compartments ;  likewife  the  Common  Almond  is  gene¬ 
rally  in  greater  eftimation  to  cultivate  for  the  beauty  of 
its  flowers  than  the  value  of  its  fruit ;  as  are  alfo  the 
white-flowered,  Jordan  and  fllvery-leaved;  though  the 
three  latter  are  feldom  very  fruitful  in  the  Britilh  gar¬ 
dens. 

All  the  varieties  of  the  Common  Almond  are  propa¬ 
gated  or  raifed  by  budding  them  either  on  Plum  flocks, 
obtained  from  fuckers,  feed,  or  layers,  or  on  feedling 
flocks  of  Almond  or  Peaches;  or  the  common  varieties 
of  Bitter  and  Sweet  Almond  may  be  raifed  from  the  ftones 
ofthe  fruit ;  but  whendefirous  to  continue  the  improved 
or  particular  forts  permanent  in  their  refpeftive  kinds 
or  for  fruit-trees,  it  is  effe&ed  moft  eligibly  by  budding 
them  as  above,  as  the  feedling-raifed  trees  vary  to  dif¬ 
ferent  or  inferior  forts,  and  are  longer  before  they  bear 
than  thofe  propagated  by  budding  or  inoculation  ;  and 
therefore,  to  continue  any  principal  forts  for  their  fruit, 
always  propagate  them  by  inoculating  buds  thereof 
into  Plum,  Almond,  or  Peach  flocks,  as  above  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  refpeftive  kinds  will  be  continued,  and 
fooner  become  bearers  than  thofe  raifed  from  feed. 

However,  to  raife  them  from  the  ftones,  they  may 
be  fowed  either  in  Oflober  or  November,  or  preferved 
in  fand  till  February  or  March,  for  fowing  in  that 
feafon ;  and  in  either  of  which  they  may  be  fowed  in 
drills,  or  bedded  in  two  inches  deep ;  and  when  the  feed- 
ling  plants  are  of  one  or  two  years  old,  Ihould  be  tranf- 
planted,  in  autumn  or  fpring,  into  nurfery  rows,  two 
or  three  feet  diftance,  and  trained  each  with  a  Angle 
ftem,  three  or  four  feet  for  half,  and  flve  to  fix  or 
feven  feet  for  full  ftandards,  clearing  their  ftems  from 
lateral  (hoots ;  and  then  may  either  inoculate  them  at 


the  above-mentioned  heights,  with  buds  of  the  deflra- 
ble  varieties;  or  others,  that  may  be  intended  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  their  own  natural  heads,  (hould  be  topped  in 
the  fpring  with  the  pruning  knife,  at  the  heights  it  is 
required  they  (hall  branch  out ;  thereby  promote  a  more 
regular  fpread' of  branches  to  form  a  full  head;  the 
fame  (hould  alfo  be  obferved  in  the  budded  trees,  bv 
pruning  down  the  firfl  (hoots  to  a  few  eyes,  to  obtain 
lateral  branches,  to  form  a  regular  head  as  aforefaid  ; 
and  when  they  have  effected  this,  with  heads  of  one, 
two,  three,  or  feveral  years  old,  they  are  proper  to 
tranfplant  where  they  are  deligr.ed  to  remain  for  the 
purpofes  for  which  they  may  be  intended;  continuing 
to  keep  them  to  clean  Angle  ftems,  and  permit  the 
heads  to  branch  out  freely  in  a  full  expanfion,  keeping 
them  to  flomewhat  regular  order;  especially  in  their 
advancing  young  growth,  by  giving  occaAonal  pruning 
to  retrench  or  reduce  any  Angularly  rampant  and  ram¬ 
bling  diflorderly  (hoots,  or  to  thin  others,  where  con- 
Aderably  crowded ;  but,  except  in  thefe  occafions,  per¬ 
mit  the  whole  to  advance  in  their  natural  manner. 

But  in  the  propagation  of  the  Almond  trees,  bud¬ 
ding  is  the  moft  advifeable,  general  method,  both 
whereby  to  continue  the  deftrable  or  improved  varie¬ 
ties  with  certainty,  and  to  have  them  fooner  acquire  a 
plentiful  flowering  and  bearing  ftate ;  and  which  is  per¬ 
formed  by  inoculating  buds  bf  the  deAred  or  intended 
forts,  into  Plum,  Almond,  or  Peach  flocks  raifed  from 
the  ftones  of  the  fruit,  as  direfted,  for  raiAng  the  feed-  v 
ling  Almond  trees ;  and  the  young  flocks  being  tranf- 
planted  in  nurfery  rows,  train  them  to  clean  Items  the 
proper  height  for  half  and  full  ftandards ;  and  then  per¬ 
form  the  budding  in  July  or  beginning  of  Auguft,  inferr¬ 
ing  a  bud  into  the  fide  of  each  flock,-, at  three,  four,  to 
five  or  Ax  feet  high,  for  half  and  full  ftandards :  or  may 
occafionally  be  budded  low,  within  a  foot  or  Ax  inches 
of  the  bottom,  to  form  dwarf  trees,  or  alfo,  occafionally 
for  ftandards,  and  the  firfl  bud-(hootrun  up  to  form  a 
ftem  the  height  above-mentioned;,  and,  in  either 
method,  the  head  of  the  flock  to  remain  intire  till 
March  following,  and  the  inferted  bud  remaining 
dormant  till  that  time,  when  (hould  top,  head,  or  cut 
down  the  flock,  a  little  above  the  infertionof  the  bud ; 
which  after  this,  will  pu(h  forth  with  vigour,  produc¬ 
ing  each  one  ftrong  (hoot,  two  or  three  feet  long,  or 
more,  the  fame  year;  and  this  (hould  generally,  either 
the  fame  fummer,  in  June,  or  in  the  following  fpring, 
in  March,  be  pruned  down  to  four  or  five  eyes,  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  fupply  of  lateral  (hoots  below,  near  the  ftem,  to 
form  the  firfl  proper  fet  of  branches  for  the  regular 
formation  of  the  head ;  or  in  low  budded  trees,  which 
are  defigned  for  ftandards,  the  main  (hoot  mud 
run  a  proper  height  for  a  ftem,  then  (hould  be  headed 
in  the  part  where  it  is  intended  to  have  the  firfl  fet  of 
branches  commence  ;  and  thus,  in  each  method,  having 
obtained  three,  four,  or  five,  lateral  (hoots  below,  for 
the  beginning  branches,  thefe  form  a  proper  bafis,  as 
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if  were,  to  furnifh  others  eligibly  lituated  to  form  the 
head  in  a  regular  expanfion. 

Or  where  it  may  be  intended  to  have  any  of  the 
above  Almonds  trained  for  wall  and  efpalier  fruit 
trees,  for  variety,  or  to  obtain  earlier  and  finer  fruit, 
they  Ihould  be  budded  lower  in  the  Hocks,  within  fix 
or  eight  inches  of  the  bottom,  and  the  firfl  main  fhoot 
from  the  inferted  bud  be  headed  down  in  March,  to 
a  few  eyes,  as  advifed  above,  in  order  to  gain  a  fupply 
of  lateral  Ihoots  from  thofe  lower  eyes,  to  form  a 
firlt  regular  fet  of  branches,  proceeding  from  near  the 
ground ;  and  that  thefe  may  alfo  furnifh  an  encreafed 
fupply  of  others,  fo  as  to  cover  the  wall  or  efpalier  in  a 
proper  expanfion,  regularly  from  the  bottom  upward ; 
and  for  which  allot  them  an  expofure  to  the  full  fun, 
planted  in  autumn  or  fpring,  twelve  to  fifteen  or 
eighteen  feet  dillance ;  training  the  general  branches 
from  the  beginning  in  a  fpreading,  fanned  order,  hori¬ 
zontally  to  the  wall.  &c.  four  to  five  or  fix  inches 
afunder;  and  continue  to  encreafe  the  number  of  branch¬ 
es  every  year,  giving  an  annual  pruning  to  cut  out 
the  fuper-abundant  and  ill-placed  Ihoots,  and  to  retain  a 
proper  fupply  of  each  year’s  bell  well-placed  Ihoots  for 
bearers ;  cutting  out  part  of  the  old  in  winter,  to  make 
room  for  training  in  the  bearing  fhoots,  generall)*  ex¬ 
tended  at  their  full  length  all  lummer;  and  in  winter- 
pruning,  thofe  feledled  for  bearers.  &c.  may  be  Ihort- 
ened  about  one  third,  or  a  little  more,  or  lefs,  according 
to  their  ftrength ;  net  however  to  cut  below  the  bloflom 
buds,  and  generally  leave  the  flrong  Ihoots  longeft, 
the  others  in  proportion ;  obferving  in  the  whole,  nearly 
the  fame  as  directed  for  the  Peaches  and  Neftarines. 

The  Dwarf  Almond,  in  both  the  varieties  thereof,  An¬ 
gle  and  double-flowered,  propagate  plentifully  by  fuck¬ 
ers,  arifing  annually  from  the  roots,  which  may  be 
readily  taken  up  with  root  fibres  to  each,  in  autumn  or 
fpring,  or  any  time  in  open  weather,  from  Odtober  or 
November  to  March,  and  planted  either  in  a  nurfery, 
for  a  year  or  two,  or  till  of  a  proper  fize  for  the  fhrub- 
berry;  or  fome  of  ftronger  growth  may  be  planted 
at  once  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Or  thefe  two  varieties  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
budding  upon  Plum,  Almond,  or  Peach  flocks,  to 
have  them  of  larger  growth,  inferting  the  buds  at  two 
or  three  to  four  or  five  feet,  to  form  clean  Hems,  ele¬ 
vating  the  head  that  height,  to  plant  for  particular 
occafions. 

2d.  The  Pradlical  Culture  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine. 

Having,  in  the  foregoing,  given  the  defeription  of 
the  different  fpecies  and  varieties  of  the  Peach  and 
Nedtarine,  and  relative  obfervations  thereon,  we  now 
tome  to  give  the  particulars  of  the  pradlical  culture  of 
both  the  forts,  which  being  very  defirable  fruit,  the 
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trees  of  each  claim  admittance  a:  principal  wall  trees ; 
and  for  which  they  are  propagated  and  railed  by  inocu¬ 
lating  or  budding  the  approved  kinds  and  the  varieties 
in  general,  principally  upon  Plum  Hocks;  and  when  the 
young  trees  are  of  from  one,  two,  or  three,  to  four  or 
five  years  growth,  thefe  are  proper  for  planting  agair.ff 
walls,  where  they  are  to  remain,  performing  the 
planting  in  autumn  or  fpring,  or  almofi  any  time  in 
mild  weather,  from  Odtober  or  November,  to  the 
middle  or  end  of  March:  they  will  begin  bearing  at 
two  or  three  years  old,  and  in  their  advancing  and 
general  growth,  require  ap  annual  pruning,  and  nail¬ 
ing  every  fummer  and  winter ;  all  of  which  different 
operations  of  culture,  to  be  performed  according  to 
the  following  general  diredtions. 

As  the  Peach  and  Nedtarine  are  fimilar  in  their  gene¬ 
ral  growth,  and  manner  of  bearing,  one  method  of 
propagation  and  culture  being  applicable  to  both,  (hall 
accordingly  include  them  in  the  following  general  di¬ 
rections,  confiding  of  the  method  of  propagations,  rail¬ 
ing,  training,  planting,  pruning.  Sec.  and  in  each  of 
which  the  fame  diredtions  ferve  for  all  the  different- 
varieties  of  both  thefe  fpecies  of  trees. 

All  the  varieties  of  Peaches  and  Nedtarines  being  of 
the  choicefl  kinds  of  Hone  fruit,  of  rich,  delicious  fla¬ 
vour,  deferve  principal  culture  in  every  garden,  more 
or  lefs,  where  there  is  the  accommodation  of  proper 
fouth  walls  or  good  clofe  palings,  of  proper  height. 

For  the  trees  of  all  the  varieties  of  Peaches  and 
Nedtarines  Ihould  always  be  trained  as  wall-trees> 
principally  againfl  fouth  walls,  on  account  that  as  they 
flower  early  in  the  fpring,  when  flrarp  cold  weather  of¬ 
ten  prevail,  and  that  the  bloflom  and  young  fruit  being 
of  tender  nature,  require  the  afliflance  of  the  warmeit 
walls,  to  protedt  and  forward  them  in  proper  growth; 
and  having  the  branches  arranged  clofe  to  the  wall,  in 
a  thin,  fpreading  order,  to  admit  the  full  power  of  the 
fun  to  ripen  the  fruit  effedtually,  in  good  maturity,  in 
their  peculiar  rich  flavour,  as  without  the  trees  being 
trained  in  that  order,  to  walls  of  a  fouth  or  foutherly 
afpedt,  thefe  fruit  cannot  be  obtained  in  tolerable 
crops,  nor  in  any  defirable  degree  of  perfedtion,  in  the 
proper  feafons,  and  therefore  Ihould  allot  fouth  walls 
for  the  trees  of  the  principal  varieties;  and  others  may 
be  planted  againfl  fouth-eafl  and  fouth-weff  walls,  in 
which  they  will  alfo,  in  fine  feafons,  ripen  fruit  tolerably 
well,  and  in  fucceflion  to  thofe  in  full  fouth  expolures; 
and  in  which  different  afpedts  they  are  planted  twelve 
or  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  afunder. 

They  are  feldom  trained  in  detached  ftandard-trecs, 
as  on  which,  not  having  the  advantage  of  walls,  tiro 
fruit  does  not  ripen  in  good  perfedlion ;  though,  for 
variety,  a  few  might  be  trained  in  dwarf  and  half  Hand 
ards,  and  planted  in  a  warm  fituatiou  in  the  full  fun. 

C  2  But 
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But  for  Wall  trees,  they  arc  trained,  both  in  common 
dwarf  trees,  with  low  or  (hort  Items,  only  fix  or  eight 
inches  high,  to  branch  out  low,  to  cover  the  wall  re¬ 
gularly,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  are  the  com¬ 
mon  wall-trees  for  the  general  fupply ;  and  in  half 
Handard  wall-trees,  with  Items  three  or  four,  to  five  or 
fix  feet  high,  branching  out  at  thefe  heights,  and  are 
planted  occafionally,  between  the  common  dwarf  wall- 
trees  abovementioned,  to  cover  the  upper  parts  of  high 
walls,  while  the  others  arc  advancing  below. 

Thefe  trees  will  grow  freely  in  borders  of  any  good, 
rich  garden  earth,  of  two  fpades,  or,  at  leall,  one  full 
fpade,  deep ;  or  where  the  ground  is  poor,  it  fhould  be 
improved  with  plenty  of  rotten  dung;  or  w'ouldbe  of 
much  benefit  if  augmented  alfo  with  a  quantity  of  frefh, 
loamy  foil ;  or  where  the  borders  are  naturally  of  that 
kind  of  earth,  it  will  be  of  particular  advantage,  en¬ 
riching  it  alfo  occafionally  with  a  fupply  of  good,  rot¬ 
ten  dung,  as  above  obferved. 

Young  trees  for  planting  may  be  obtained,  of  the 
different  varieties,  or  as  required,  at  all  the  public  nur- 
fery-grounds,  either  of  one  or  two  years  old,  for  train¬ 
ing  by  degrees  in  the  requifite  form ;  or  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  ready-trained  trees  of  two,  three,  to  four  or 
five  years  old,  or  more,  with  a  large  expanfion  of  re¬ 
gular  branches,  and  of  a  proper  growth  for  immediate 
bearing  ;  and  thereby  have  the  walls  either  wholly,  or 
in  part,  furnifhed  at  once  with  bearing  trees  that  may 
produce  fruit  the  firfl  feafon ;  and  in  which  the  planter 
can  fuit  his  convenience  or  inclination,  as  there  is  fome 
confiderable  difference  in  the  prices  between  thofe  of 
the  quite  young  trees  of  only  one  or  two  years  old,  and 
thofe  as  are  trained  of  feveral  years  growth. 

Or  the  different  varieties  may  be  eafily  propagated, 
raifed,  and  trained  to  a  bearing  Hate,  according  to  the 
following  direftions. 

The  general  method  of  propagating  Peach  and  Nec¬ 
tarine  trees,  is  by  budding  the  different  or  defirable 
varieties,  principally  upon  Plum  Hocks ;  or  fome  of  the 
more  curious  or  particular  forts,  are  alfo  inoculated 
occafionally  on  Almond  and  Peach  Hocks,  raifed  from 
the  Hones;  but  for  the  principal  fupply,  the  Plum 
Hock  is  advifeable,  as  the  moH  hardy,  durable,  and 
making  the  moH  profperous  trees;  raifing  the  faid  flocks 
from  the  Hones  of  the  fruit,  fowed  in  autumn  or  fpring, 
in  drills,  or  bedded  in  two  inches  deep ;  and  when  the 
feedling  plants  are  a  year  old,  they  fliould  be  tranf- 
planted  in  nurfery  rows,  or  may  alfo  be  raifed  by 
fuckers  arifing  from  Plum-tree  roots :  though  as  the 
Mufcle- Plum  Hock,  in  particular,  is  generally  prefer- 
fed,  as  the  moH  favourable  and  profperous  for  Peaches, 
kc.  that  to  obtain  thofe  with  certainty  of  the  particular 
kind,  they  are  raifed  by  layers,  cuttings,  fuckers,  as 
if  raifed  from  feed,  (Hones  of  the  fruit)they  vary  to 


other  forts  of  a  different  quality;  and  in  either  method 
of  raifing  the  Hocks,  they,  when  from  two,  or  three,  to 
four,  five,  or  fix  feet  high,  and  of  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
thick  below,  are  of  proper  fize  for  budding,  keeping 
them  pruned  up  from  lateral  (hoots ;  and  of  which  fizes, 
they  are  budded  low  or  near  the  ground,  for  common 
dwarf  wall-trees;  and  at  three,  four,  to  five  or  fix  feet, 
for  half  and  full  Handard  wall  trees,  to  plant  between 
the  common  or  dwarf  trees,  efpecially  where  high 
walls,  and  defirous  to  have  all  parts  thereof  covered 
as  expeditioufly  as  poflible. 

The  operation  of  budding  them  is  performed  in  July, 
and  beginning  to  the  middle  of  Augufl;  obferving,  as 
above  hinted,  thofe  for  common  wall-trees  mufl  be  bud¬ 
ded  low,  inferring  the  bud  within  fix  or  eight  inches 
of  the  ground,  whereby  to  obtain  branches  proceeding 
near  the  bottom,  to  cover  the  wall  therewith,  in 
a  regular  expanfion,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top; 
and  for  half  or  full  Handard  wall-trees,  to  plant  be¬ 
tween  the  dwarfs,  in  high  walls :  the  budding  is  per¬ 
formed  either  on  tall  Hocks,  at  three  or  four  feet  for  half, 
and  five  or  fix  feet  for  tall  flandards,  and  each  to  be 
trained  with  a  fanned,  fpreading  head,  or  for  thefe  two 
latter,  they  may  be  budded  low'  in  the  Hock,  and  the 
firfl  (hoot  from  the  bud  trained  up  for  a  Hem,  to  th« 
above-mentioned  height. 

Obferving,  for  this  occafion  of  budding,  to  provide 
cuttings  of  the  young  (hoots  of  the  year,  from  trees  of 
the  forts  intended,  chufing  the  moderately-flrong 
(hoots,  cutting  them  off  nearly  at  full  length,  and  from 
which  (hoots,  after  cutting  off  the  leaves  all  to  about 
half  an  inch  of  the  petiole  or  foot-flalk  of  each,  the 
buds  are  to  be  detached  one  at  a  time,  and  inferted  into 
the  fide  of  the  Hock,  at  the  height  from  the  ground 
above-mentioned,  for  common  and  half  Handard  wall- 
trees  ;  the  head  of  the  flocks  continued  intire,  till  the 
fpring  following,  and  the  inferted  buds  uniting  with 
the  Hocks,  the  fame  year,  but  remaining  dormant  till 
next  fpring  aforefaid;  at  which  time,  generally  in 
March,  jufl  before  the  buds  begin  to  pufh,  cut  down 
the  head  of  the  Hocks,  a  little  above  and  behind  the 
place  of  infertion  of  the  bud,  which  will  then,  foon  after, 
advance  in  one  Hrong  (hoot,  attaining  two  feet  or  a 
yard  in  length,  or  more,  by  the  end  of  the  enfuing 
fummer,  forming  the  new  tree  of  the  refpe&ive  kind 
with  which  it  was  budded;  and  which,  in  the  autumn, 
or  fpring  following,  may  either  be  tranfplanted  into  the 
garden,  againfl  the  proper  walls  to  remain,  or  planted 
againfl  any  fence  in  the  nurfery,  or  wheie  convenient 
for  graining,  one,  two,  or  three  years,  or  more,  in  a 
proper  expanfion,  in  the  wall -tree  manner,  to  a  bearing 
Hate,  and  then  tranfplanted  finally  into  the  garden 
aforefaid,  againfl  fouth  walls,  at  twelve  or  fifteen  to 
eighteen  feet  diflance;  and  being  thus  previoufly  train¬ 
ed,  will  commence  immediate  bearers  the  enfuing  fea¬ 
fon. 


But 
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But  generally  obferve,  in  refpedt  to  the  fir  ft  requifite 
training,  that  as  the  firft  proper  fhoot,  produced  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  budding,  commonly  runs  up  into  a  ftem, 
naked  below,  it  muft  be  headed  down  when  a  year  old, 
in  the  fpring,  after  its  firft  fummer’s  growth,  to  force 
out  a  regular  fupply  of  lower  branches  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  ;  therefore,  generally  about  March,  juft  as  the 
young  trees  begin  to  make  an  effort  for  fhooting,  cut¬ 
ting  them  down  to  about  five,  fix,  or  eight  eyes,  in  a 
Hoping  cut  upward,  next  the  wall ;  and  will  then  foon 
after  produce  fevera!  lateral  fhoots,  from  the  remaining 
lower  eyes,  to  give  the  head  its  beginning  formation, 
arranging  the  laid  fhoots  horizontally  to  the  wall, 
equally  to  the  right  and  left,  in  a  regular  expanfion, 
as  before  obferved;  or,  in  order  to  form  the  head,  as 
above,  as  expeditioufly  as  poffible,  the  firft  principal 
fhoot  advancing  immediately  from  the  bud,  might  be 
pinched  or  pruned  to  a  few  eyes,  the  fame  fummer  it. 
is  produced,  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  June,, 
and  it  will  furnifh  laterals  the  fame  feafon  for  training 
to  the  wall,  &c.  and  thereby  gain  a  year’s  growth  in 
furnifhing  the  firft  fet  of  branches.. 

Obferve  likewife,  that  in  either  of  the  above  me¬ 
thods,  in  heading  down  the  firft  leading  fhoot,  and 
obtaining  a  fupply  of  lateral  fhoots  below,  thefe,  ei¬ 
ther  the  fame  year,  early  in.  J  une,  or  in  the  following 
fpring,  fhould  alfo  be  pruned  fhort,  to  about  fix,  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  inches,  according  to  their  ftrength,  to 
obtain  a  further  fupply  of  lower  branches  from  the 
beginning,  that  they  may  form  a  regular  full  fpread- 
ing  head,  advancing  immediately  from  or  near  the 
bottom,  to  furnifh  the  wall  regularly  upward ;  and  of 
w’hich  new-acquired  fhoots,  rub  off  or  cut  away  all  the 
fore-right  productions,  and  others  that  are  ill-placed, 
and  train  in  all  the  reft  to  the  wall,  at  their  full  length, 
all  fummer;  or  may  occafionally  pinch  particular 
fhoots,  in  May  or  June,  in  vacant  parts,  to  provide  a 
requifite  fupply  of  wood  the  fame  feafon :  and  thus 
continue  the  management  of  the  young  trees,  the  firft 
two  or  three  years ;  for  in  this  depends  the  whole  fuc- 
cefs  in  giving  them  the  proper  formation  for  wall- 
trees,  covering  the  walls  completely  from  bottom  to 
top,  in  a  regular  expanfion  of  branches ;  and,  as  they 
will  produce  numerous  fhoots  in  fummer,  thefe  muft  be 
regulated,  by  pruning  out  the  ill-placed  and  ufelefs, 
and  the  others  trained  *  the  wall  at  their  whole  length, 
all  that  feafon  till  winter-pruning,  when  the  beft  of 
which  being  feledted  for  bearers,  cutting  out  the  fuper- 
abundancy,  the  retained  fhoots  muft  generally  then 
be  fhortened  more  or  lefs,  as  hereafter  explained. 

Thus  far  relating  to  the  methods  of  raifing  and  firft 
training,  fhall  proceed  to  give  fome  neceffary  intimati¬ 
ons  for  planting  and  general  culture. 

For  the  planting  of  Peach  and  Neftarine  trees,  allot¬ 
ting  principal  fouth  walls.  See.  having  proper  borders 
under  them,  three,  four,  or  five,  to  eight  or  ten  feet 
wide,  and  two  feet  depth  of  good  earth,  which,  if  of  a 


loamy  nature,  will  be  of  the  greater  advantage ;  but  if 
the  foil  is  unfavourable,  or  of  a  very  light,  unfubftantial 
kind,  it  fhould  be  improved  with  a  lupply  of  h  elh  fur- 
face  loam,  from  a  common  or  palture-ground,  or  where 
convenient,  either  immediately  applied,  or  after  being 
prepared  with  a  portion  of  rotten  dung,  for  feveral 
months,  in  a  compoft  heap,  or  in  default  of  loam,  have 
any  good  mellow  earth  and  rotten  dung ;  and  which 
improvements  may  either  be  added  wholly,  or  only 
for  the  prefent,  to  the  parts  where  the  trees  are  to  be 
planted ;  or  where  the  borders  or  places  intended  for 
the  trees,  is  gravel,  rubbilhy,  very  ftony,  or  fhallow,  of 
proper  llaple,  the  bad  or  fhallcw  foil  fhould  be  removed, 
or  rough-fereened,  and  a  proper  depth,  and  the  place 
fupplied  with  l'ubftantial  good  eartn  and  rotten  dung, 
as  above. 

Though  it  may  alfo  be  proper  to  remark,  that  thofe 
trees  will  thrive  fufficiently  well  in  borders,  confuting 
of  any  common,  mellow,  garden  earth,  as  that  of  a  kit¬ 
chen  garden,  &c.  or,  if  rather  poor,  may  be  augmented 
with  rotten  dung,  or  that,  and  fome  good  loam,  added 
either  fully,  or  to  the  places  where  the  trees  are  to 
Hand,  three  or  four  feet  width.. 

The  feafon  for  planting  is  either  in  autumn,  about 
the  decay  of  the  leaves,  in  Oftober  and  November, 
or  in  the  fpring,  in  February  and  March;  though  may 
be  performed  any  time  in  open,  mild  weather,  from 
October  or  November  till  March  aforefaid;  however, 
if  performed  foon  after  the  leaves  begin  to  decay  in 
autumn,  it  will  be  of  advantage,  as  they  will  almoft 
immediately  ftrike  root  the  fame  feafon,  and  be  more 
effeftually  rooted  before  the  drought  of  next  fpring  and 
fummer.. 

The  trees  for  planting,  as  before  remarked,  may  ei¬ 
ther  be  of  one  or  two  years  old  heads,  or  fuch  as  are 
of  three,  lour,  or  five  years  training,  furnilhed  with 
fome  confiderable  expanfion  of  branches,  and  advanced 
to  a  proper  growth,  for  immediate  bearers>  either 
wholly  of  that  ftate,  or  part,  and  thereby  have  the 
walls  covered  at  once  with  bearing  trees;  and  is  of. 
importance  to  have  a  colleftion,  more  or  lefs>  of  the 
principal  varieties,  both  of  early,  middle,  and  late  kinds, . 
to  have  a  regular  fucceffion  of  the  fruit :  ripening  from 
July,  or  beginning  of  Auguft,  to  the  end  of  Odlober,  all 
of  which,  or  any  of  the  varieties,  if  not  furnilhed  with 
homc-raifea.  trees,  may  be  obtained  at  the  nurferies, . 
either  in  young  or  trained  growth,  as  fhall  be  required, 
agreeable  to  former  intimations,  being  careful  to  chufe 
thofe  of  good  growth,  with  moderately-ftrong  fhoots  : 
and  have  them  digged  up  with  a  full  fpread  of  roots, 
as  intire  as  poflible. 

Then  mark  out  the  places  for  the  trees,  allotting  the 
principal  fupply  the  beft  fouth  walls,  both  of  Peaches 
and  Neftarines,  not  lefs  than  twelve  or  fifteen,  nor 
more  than  eighteen  feet  diftance;  fome  may  alfo  be 
planted  againft  fouth-eafterly,  and  weft  walls,  at  the 
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fame  diflanccs ;  and  for  all  of  which,  dig  a  wide,  round 
hole  for  each  tree,  a  foot,  or  more,  deep,  and  fufficiently 
capacious  to  receive  the  roots  freely  in  their  full  fpread. 

The  trees  then  ready,  let  the  roots  be  pruned  as  re¬ 
quired,  by  cutting  or  Ihortening  any  long  ftraggling 
parts;  prune  the  end  of  all  the  others,  and  cut  out 
any  that  are  broken  or  bruifed;  and  as  to  the  head,  if 
one-year-old  trees;  continue  them  intire  for  the  pre- 
fent;  or  if  trained  trees,  cut  off  only  any  fore-right  and 
other  ill-placed  ilioots ;  and  thus  prepared,  proceed  to 
planting :  place  the  trees  one  in  each  hole,  with  the 
llem  about  three,  to  four  or  five  inches  from  the  wall, 
inclining  the  head  thereto,  making  the  roots  fpread 
equally  in  the  hole ;  break  and  trim  in  the  earth  regu¬ 
larly  over  the  roots ;  ihake  the  tree,  gently  by  the  feem 
up  and  down,  that  the  earth  may  fall  in  dole  about  all 
the  roots  and  fibres,  filling  up  the  holes,  and  tread 
down  the  earth  moderately,  firft  towards  the  outfide, 
continuing  to  the  middle,  round  the  ilem  of  the  tree; 
and  then,  if  dry  ground,  in  early  autumn  planting,  or 
late  in  the  fpring,  give  each  tree  a  tolerable  watering 
to  the  earth,  about  the  roots;  after  this,  juft  nail  the 
head  or  principal  branches  to  the  wall,  to  fecure  them 
being  dilturbed  by  the  winds,  till  pruned;  likewife, 
mulch  the  ground  over  the  roots,  both  to  keep  out 
froft  in  winter,  and  the  drought  in  fpring  and  fummer, 
till  the  trees  have  taken  good  root;  and  in  very  dry 
weather,  in  fpring,  and  beginning  of  fummer,  give 
occafional  waterings  to  the  earth,  and  fometimes  over 
the  heads,  after  they  begin  to  Ihoot. 

Having  thus  planted  the  young  trees  of  the  Peaches 
and  Ne&arines,  the  next  care  is  the  article  of  pruning 
and  training;  obferving  firft,  that  if  the  new- planted 
trees  are  only  one  year  old,  and  with  the  fir  ft  head  from  the 
budding  intire,  this  mull  be  cut  down  in  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  March,  to  four,  five,  or  fix  eyes,  as 
formerly  advifed,  to  obtain  lateral  fhoots  below;  or 
if  the  trees  are  fuch  as  have  been  previoully  trained, 
and  the  head  already  furnilhed  with  fome  tolerable 
expanfion  of  branches  and  Ihoots,  thefe  being  conti¬ 
nued,  Ihould  be  pruned  according  to  the  general  me¬ 
thod,  either  foon  after  planting,  or  in  the  fpring, 
about  February  or  March,  agreeable  to  former  inti¬ 
mations,  and  as  fully  explained  hereafter,  under  the 
pruning  directions,  cutting  out  the  fore-right,  and 
other  ill-placed,  and  very  weak,  trifling  fhoots,  and 
fuch  as  are  fuperfluous,  or  too  abundant,  in  any  part; 
as  alfo,  any  as  cafually  appear  Angularly  more  luxu¬ 
riant  than  the  generality,  efpecially  if  one,  or  more, 
advances  irregularly  on  one  fide  of  the  tree ;  retaining 
the  well-placed  moderately- ftrong  Ihoots ;  and  prune 
them  from  fix  or  eight,  to  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen 
inches,  according  to  their  ftrength,  and  then  nailed 
to  the  wall  horizontally,  four  to  five,  or  fix  inches 
diftance ;  and  refpetting  the  younger  trees  of  one  year, 
advifed  above  to  be  headed  down  in  the  fpring; 
if  they,  in  confluence  of  lh$t  operation,  produced 
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fevpral  lower  fhoots  in  fummer,  thefe  fhould  be 
trained  in  at  full  length,  rubbing  off,  or  difplacing, 
any  of  fore-right  growth;  or  if  only  two  or  three 
fhoots  are  produced,  thefe,  the  fame  feafon,  in  May, 
or  the  beginning  of  June,  maybe  pinched  or  pruned 
.  at.  top,  or  cut  to  five  or  fix  eyes,  whereby  they 
will  furnifh  an  increafcd  fupply  of  more  fhoots  in  fum- 
mer,  to  furnifh  the  wall  fooner  with  a  proper  fpread  of 
branches;  continuing  all  the  proper  fhoots,  both  of 
the  young  and  trained  trees,  nailed  in  regularly  to  the 
wall  all  fummer,  till  winter- pruning;  and  the  whole 
afterwards,  in  the  fummer  and  winter  regulation,  ma¬ 
naged  according  to  the  following  directions  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  pruning. 

With  regard  to  general  culture  of  Peaches  and  Nec¬ 
tarine  trees,  after  their  firft  training,  agreeable  to  the 
foregoing obfervations,  they,  in  their  advanced  growth, 
and  full  trained  ftate,  will  require  pruning  and 
nailing  every  fummer  and  winter,  to  preferve  re¬ 
gularity  and  fruitfulnefs ;  a  fummer-pruning,  &c. 
to  regulate  the  fhoots  of  the  year;  and  a  winter- 
pruning,  to  give  a  general  regulation,  both  in  the 
young  and  old  branches ;  and  in  all  of  which  it  mull 
be  obferved,  that  as  thefe  trees  bear  principally  upon 
the  young  wood,  or  fhoots  of  the  preceding  fum- 
mer’s  production,  a  general  fupply  of  thefe  muft  be 
every  where  retained  annually,  for  fucceflional  bearers 
and  part  of  the  former  bearers  and  old  wood  cut  out 
in  proportion,  in  winter,  to  make  room  for  the  young 
fupply ;  which  being  trained  at  their  full  length  all 
fummer,  they,  in  the  winter-pruning,  fhould  be  fhort- 
ened  more  or  lefs,  to  promote  their  producing  a  more 
plentiful  fucceflion  of  ihoots,  eligibly  fituated  to  feleCt 
for  next  year’s  bearing  wood ;  as  the  fame  fhoots  both 
produce  fruit,  and  a  fupply  of  fucceflion  bearers  at  the 
fame  time. 

The  fummer-pruning  of  Peaches  and  NeClarines 
fhould  be  commenced  in  May  or  June,  when  the  fhoots 
of  the  year  are  advanced  from  three  or  four,  to  fix 
or  eight  inches,  to  a  foot  long;  though  it  is  advife- 
able  to  proceed  in  this  operation  in  the  early  growth, 
or  when  the  fhoot-buds  are  advanced  only  two  or  three 
inches,  in  which,  juft  to  rub  off  the  fore-right  and 
other  evidently  ill-placed  and  unnecefiary  productions, 
which,  before  they  become  long  and  woody,  may  be 
expeditioufly  detached  with  the  finger  and  thumb ;  but 
which,  in  a  more  advanced  woody  ftate,  mull  be  effect¬ 
ed  with  the  pruning-knife ;  fo  difplacing  all  fore-right 
fhoots  iffuing  immediately  from  the  front  part  of  the 
branches,  and  all  others,  which  by  their  fituation  can¬ 
not  be  trained  with  proper  regularity  to  the  wall ;  and 
is  of  much  importancetocommei.ee  this  operation  be¬ 
fore  the  fhoots  are  confiderably  advanced,  or  grown 
into  confufion,  as  the  bufinefs  can  be  confiderably, 
more  expeditioufly  and  accurately  performed,  as  well 
as  prove  of  more  particular  advantage  to  the  growth 
and  regularity  of  the  trees,  and  beneficial  to  the  ad¬ 
vancing 
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vanclng  fruit ;  but  when  the  work  is  delayed  too  long, 
till  the  trees  are  run  into  great  diforder  in  the  Ihoots  of 
the  year,  is  both  very  unlightly,  and  of  great  difad- 
vantage  ;  more  particularly  to  the  fruit  in  its  advanc¬ 
ing  growth,  as  well  as  caufe  confiderable  perplexity 
in  making  the  neceffary  regulation. 

Therefore,  after  proceeding  in  the  early  regulation  in 
difplacingthe  ufelefs  (hoot-buds,  begin  the  general  ope¬ 
ration  in  the  more  advanced  growth  of  the  Ihoots  in 
|  une  at  fartheft,  taking  off  any  remaining  fore-rights, 
and  others  ill-placed ;  and  carefully  fele&ing  a  large 
fupply  of  all  the  beft  regular-placed  fide-lhoots,  and  a 
leading  one  to  each  branch,  forfucceffion  bearers  next 
fummer,  difplace  the  fuperfluous  orfuch  as  are  evident¬ 
ly  over-abundant,  or  more  than  can  be  trained  in  with 
proper  regularity;  and  where  two  advance  from  the 
fame  eye, "leave  but  one,  taking  off  the  mod  unpro- 
mifling:  likewife  cut  out  clofe  any  that  affume  a  bad 
habit  of  growth,  bunched,  crooked,  very  weak,  orof 
a  long,  (lender  infirm,  date;  as  alfo  any  very  rank,  or 
Angularly  luxuriant  (hoots,  appearing  confiderablymore 
vigorous  than  the  generality,  not  being  adapted  for 
bearing,  but  which  would  draw  the  nourifhment  from 
the  others  of  more  moderate  growth,  proper  for  the 
production  of  fruit  the  year  enfuing :  though  where 
any  tree  cafually  affumes  a  general  luxuriant,  unfruit¬ 
ful  date,  cut  out  the  mod  unfavourable,  and  retain  as 
many  of  the  bed-placed,  drong  fhoots  thereof  as  can  be 
conveniently  trained  in  with  fome  tolerable  regularity, 
in  order  to  divide  and  carry  od'  the  exuberancy  of  fap 
amongd  a  great  number,  more  effectually  than  would 
be  the  cafe  in  a  fmaller  quantity,  and  thereby  have  the 
trees  fooner  reduced  to  a  moderate  date  of  growth  for 
good  bearing;  and  then,  according  to  the  above  ob- 
fervations,  difplacing  or  pruning  out  all  fore-right, 
other  ufelefs  and  unneceffary  (hoots,  taking  them  off 
quite  clofe,  leaving  plentifully  of  the  proper  mode- 
rately-drong  fhoots,  as  before  advifed,  both  of  the 
fide  production  and  leaders  to  the  branches  in  all  parts 
of  the  tree;  the  whole  preferved  at  their  full  length  at 
this  feafon,  and  nailed  in  clofe  and  regular  to  the  wall, 
all  fummer,  in  an  abundant  fupply  to  chufe  from  in 
the  winter-pruning  to  retain  for  next  year’s  bearing 
wood ;  not  (hortening  any  of  the  (hoots  during  their 
fummer  growth,  except  in  any  cafual,  vacant  parts ; 
may  occafionally  pinch  off  the  top,  or  prune  down  any 
contiguous  young  (hoot  in  May  or  June,  to  furnidi  la¬ 
terals  the  fame  year  to  fupply  the  deficiency,  or  any 
extending  coniiderably  out  of  the  proper  bounds,  ei¬ 
ther  fide-ways  or  over-topping  the  wall,  may  be  dif- 
cretionally  (hortened  more  or  lefs,  as  may  feem  expedi¬ 
ent  ;  but,  except  in  thefe  cafes,  keep  all  the  other  (hoots 
extended  at  their  whole  length  all  fummer,  as  (horten¬ 
ing  at  this  feafon  makes  them  throw  out  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  ufelefs  wood,  hurtful  to  the  faid  (hoots  in  their 
prefetit  growth,  and  detrimental  to  their  bearing  the 
year  following. 


After  the  general  fummer  regulation,  iffpiuning  out 
the  ufelefs  and  training  in  the  ufeful  fupply  of  fhoots* 
continue  a  proper  attention  during  their  fummer’s 
growth,  by  going  over  the  trees  once  a  week  or  fort¬ 
night,  to  keep  them  diverted  of  all  ufelefs  after-pro- 
duCtions ;  and  according  as  the  retained  general  fupply 
of  feleCt  (hoots  encreafe  in  length,  or  any  cafually  de¬ 
tach  from  the  wall,  nail  or  train  them  in  clofe  and  re¬ 
gular,  both  to  preferve  the  requifite  uniformity  and 
beauty  of  the  trees;  and  that,  by  continuing  the  whole 
clofely  trained  in  regular  order,  admits  the  full  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  air,  fun,  rain,  &c.  effentially  neceffary  to 
improve  the  growth  and  goodnefs  of  the  fruit,  and  to 
promote  its  ripening  with  a  proper  flavour. 

The  winter-pruning  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine 
Trees,  comprifes  a  general  regulation  both  in  the  fup¬ 
ply  of  young  wood  produced  and  trained  in  the  pieced- 
ing  fummer,  and  in  the  whole  expanfion  of  older 
branches,  in  pruning  out  the  moll  unferviceable,  to 
make  room  for  the  fucceffional  fupply  ofyoung,  bearing 
wood,  and  the  whole  new  trained  and  nailed  in  regular 
order;  in  which  operation  keeping  in  mind,  as  obferved 
in  the  fummer-runing,  that  as  the  trees  produce 
their  fruit  principally  upon  the  young  (hoots  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fummer,  and  occafionally  in  the  two  years 
wood,  upon  fmall,  natural  fpurs  thereon;  though  the 
general  fupply  is  always  produced  upon  the  laft  year’s 
(hoots,  and  which  feldom  bear  after,  except  fometimes 
on  cafual  fmall  fpurs,  aforefaid,  the  fecond  and  third 
year ;  and  therefore  a  general  fupply  of  thefe  young  (hoots 
of  laft  fummer  muft  be  annually  preferved  in  all  parts 
of  the  trees,  now  in  the  winter-pruning  for  bearing  the 
enfuing  feafon ;  and  at  the  fame  time  part  of  the  for¬ 
mer  bearing  wood,  and  naked  old  branches,  not  furnifh- 
ed  with  proper  bearers,  cut  out,  to  give  room  for  intro¬ 
ducing  the  requifite  fupply  of  young,  bearing  (hoots, 
about  four  or  five  to  fix  inches  diftance,  cutting  out 
the  fuper-abundancy ;  and’allthe  retained  (hoots,  or  the 
greater  part,  to  be  (hortened  more  or  lefs  in  this  prun¬ 
ing  to  promote  a  fucceffional  production  of  (hoots  from 
the  lower  eyes,  which  otherwife  would  moftly  advance 
towards  the  upper  parts,  and  the  trees  would  thereby, 
in  time,  become  naked  below. 

This  general  winter-pruning  may  be  commenced 
foon  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  autumn,  or  continued 
any  time  in  open,  mild  weather,  from  November  till 
the  fpring,  and  (hould  be  wholly  finilhed  in  February 
or  March. 

In  proceeding  to  this  pruning,  as  it  confifts  of  a 
general  regulation,  it  is  proper  to  un-nail  mod  of  the 
principal  branches  and  all  the  young  wood,  both  that 
you  may  more  conveniently  examine  and  determine 
what  to  cut  out  and  retain,  have  liberty  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  knife,  and,  after  pruning,  to  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  new-training  the  trees  accordingly ;  and 
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generally,  for  this  bufinefs,  have  a fmall, narrow-pointed 
pruning-knife,  that  it  may  be  admitted  readily  between 
the  finall  clifts  or  forkings  of  the  branches,  having  a 
larger  knife  for  cutting  out  large,  ftubborn  wood. 

Then  proceeding  to  the  operation,  feledUng  a  pro¬ 
per  fupply  of  the  laft  fummer’s  young  (hoots,  for  the 
following  year’s  bearing  wood,  to  retain  in  all  parts  of 
the  tree,  for  laying  in  four  to  five  or  fix  inches  diftance  ; 
chuftngthe  bed,  moderately-ftrong,  well-placed  (hoots, 
lituatcd  principally  on  the  upper  and  under  fide  of  the 
mother  branches ;  and  from  which  cut  out  the  fuper- 
abundancy,  with  any  fore-right,  and  others  not  well- 
placed  for  training  with  regularity ;  as  alfo  weak  twigs 
andcafual,  rank  luxuriants,  cutting  the  whole  clofetothe 
old  wood  ;  at  the  fame  time,  to  prune  out  a  proportional 
part  of  the  laft  year’s  and  other  former  bearers,  cut 
down  either  to  the  firft  moft  eligible  young  (hoot  fitu- 
ated  thereon,  or  fome  quite  out  to  their  origin,  as  it 
may  feem  expedient,  according  to  the  fupply  of  proper 
young  wood  in  particular  parts,  and  to  make  room  for 
the  requiftte  fupply  in  general ;  likewife,  for  the  fame 
occafion,  in  old  trees,  cutout  cafual,  old,  nakedbranch- 
es,  advanced  of  fome  confiderable  length,  unfurnilhed 
with  any  eligible  fupply  of  young,  bearing  wood,  or  not 
fupporting  branches  fupplied  therewith,  cutting  them 
down  either  to  their  origin  or  to  fome  younger  and  more 
fruitful  branch,  where  any  is  fituated  on  the  lower 
part  thereof,  and  hereby  making  room  for  training 
contiguous  branches  fupporting  young  wood  for  bear¬ 
ing  ;  and,  as  you  proceed,  (horten  the  retained  (hoots, 
more  or  lefs,  about  one  third,  or  fmall  ones,  half;  and 
diveft  them  of  all  lateral  twigs,  to  have  all  the  main 
ffroots  clear  andfingle ;  obferving  if  any  particular,  very 
luxuriant  (hoots  occur,  cut  them  out,  or  if,  in  or  near 
vacant  fpaces,  one  or  more  of  which  may  be  retained 
and  (hortened,  to  produce  laterals  of  more  moderate 
growth  to  fupply  the  deficiencies. 

Obferve  in  this  pruning,  that  as  the  young  wood, 
now  proper  to  retain  for  bearers  the  enfuing  feafon,  is 
produced  principally  upon  the  bearers  of  laft  year,  or 
on  the  two  years  branches,  having  probably  two,  three, 
or  more  (hoots  on  each ;  and  as  it  may  now  be  neceftary 
to  retain  on  fome  branches  but  one,  others  two,  or  more, 
as  the  cafe  may  require,  lhall  here  endeavour  to  explain 
it  as  well  as  poflible ;  in  which  examining  what  may 
be  proper,  and  how  many  neceftary  to  retain,  or  leave 
on  the  particular  or  different  branches  or  former 
bearers,  that  if  the  uppermoft  (hoot,  and  only  one  ap¬ 
pears  neceftary  to  remain,  cut  away  all  thofe  below  on 
the  faid  branch ;  or  if  the  lowermoft  or  middle  (hoot  may 
feem  moft  eligible  to  continue,  cut  down  the  upper  part 
of  the  branch  and  (hoots  thereon,  to  the  continuing 
(hoot,  cutting  alfo  away  any  (hoot  below  this  on  the  fame 
.branen ;  or  it  two  or  more  (hoots,  on  particular  branches, 
appear  requiftte  to  be  retained,  either  the  lower  and 
uppermoft,  or  fuch  as  may  appear  moft:  favourable  for 
thepurpofe,  prune  out  any  intervening  (hoots,  or  others^ 


above  or  below;  and  if  any  part  of  the  refpe&ive 
branches  extends  above  the  uppermoft  (hoot  proper 
to  retain  thereon,  cut  that  part  of  the  branch  clofe 
to  the  faid  (hoot,  fo  as  every  branch  may  terminate  in 
a  good  (hoot  for  a  leader ;  or  any  particular  branches 
having  but  one  (hoot,  there  is  no  choice  ;  this,  if  ne- 
ceflary,  muft  be  retained  either  fituated  naturally  at 
the  termination  of  the  branch,  or  if  in  the  lower  part, 
prune  down  the  branch  to  the  faid  (hoot,  both  for  a 
terminal  thereto  and  for  bearing  as  the  others;  all 
which  (horten  more  or  lefs,  as  formerly  advifed  ;  and 
where  they  have  any  lateral  orftde-twigs,  thefe  (hould 
be  cut  clean  off  to  their  origin. 

Further  obferve,  that  as  you  proceed  in  the  above 
pruning  and  retaining  the  propdr  (hoots  for  bearing, 
as  it  is  moftly  advifeable  to  (horten  the  faid  (hoots, 
more  or  lefs,  it  (hould  be  performed  as  you  go  on ; 
for,  as  before  noticed,  the  (hortening  the  (hoots  of 
thefe  trees  in  winter-pruning  is  neceftary,  whereby 
to  have  them  produce  more  effectually  a  fupply  of  fu¬ 
ture  bearing  (hoots  from  their  lower  parts,  next 
fpring  and  fummer,  which  otherwife  would  rife  moftly 
above,  and  leave  the  bottom  naked;  therefore,  prune 
each  (hoot  according  to  its  ftrength,  and  that  of  the 
trees,  leaving  the  ftrong  (hoots  longeft,  the  others  in 
proportion,  or  generally  pruning  the  ftronger  (hoots 
about  one  third  or  fourth  of  their  natural  length;  as 
for  inftance,  a  ftrong  (hoot  of  two  feet  may  be  cut  to 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches,  and  in  proportion  to  others 
of  ftronger  growth ;  the  more  moderate  or  weak 
(hoots,  may  be  cut  about  one  third,  or  near  half  their 
length;  and  generally  obferving,  agreeable  to  thofe 
intimations,  that  in  ftrong,  healthy  trees,  to  leave^the 
(hoots  longer  than  in  thofe  of  a  more  weakly  ftate ;  and 
in  all  of  which,  commonly  perform  the  cut  (loping  be¬ 
hind,  and  a  little  above  a  (hoot-bud,  to  advance  for  a 
terminal  leader. 

Obferving,  however,  in  the  operation  of  (hortening, 
that  where  you  prune  principally  for  fruit,  not  to  cut 
below  all  the  bloffom  buds,  eafily  diftingui(hed  by 
their  round,  turgid,  or  (welling  appearance,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  cut  either  to  a  (hoot-bud,  difcoverable  from  the 
others,  by  being  more  oblong  and  thinner,  fometimes 
placed  diftindl,  or  fometimes  at  the  fame  eye  with  a 
bloftom-bud,  or  prune  to  a  twin  bloffom,  or  where 
two  flower  buds  are  at  the  fame  eye,  and  which  often 
furnifhes  a  (hoot-bud  between  them  for  a  leader;  for 
it  is  effentia!  that  each  bearer  have  a  leading  terminal 
(hoot  produced  in  fummer,  to  draw  nourifhment  to 
the  fruit. 

But  where  neceftary  to  pruneparticular  (hoots,  prin¬ 
cipally  to  furnifh  wood  for  fupplying  vacancies,  they 
may  be  cut  (horter  than  intimated  in  the  above  general 
direftions,  for  the  bearing  (hoots,  and  without  paying 
any  particular  regard  to  the  bloffom  buds ;  fo,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  ftrength,  may  be  cut  to  fix,  eight,  ten,  or 
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twelve  inches,  or  fome  in  particular  parts ;  fmall  fhoots 
may  be  pruned  to  three  or  four  eyes. 

Or  in  trees  affuming  a  luxuriant  habit,  having  in 
general,  or  moftly,  very  ftrong,  vigorous  fhoots,  as 
fometimes  occur  in  Peaches  and  Neclarines,  running 
moftly  to  wood,  without  furnifhing  much  fruit,  they 
Ihould  be  but  very  moderately  (hortened;  fome  not 
more  than  about  one  fourth,  others,  more  luxuriant, 
not  fhortened  at  all,  or,  but  only  topped  a  few  inches 
down ;  for,  in  fuch  vigorous  trees,  the  more  they  are 
fhortened,  they  will  fhoot  with  greater  luxuriance,  and 
never  form  good  bearers ;  but  by  leaving  the  fhoots 
thicker,  or  more  abundant,  and  but  very  moderately 
fhortened,  the  exuberancy  of  fap,  or  redundant  nou- 
rifhment,  being  thereby  divided  amongft  a  greater 
number  and  larger  extent  of  branches,  reduces  them, 
by  degrees,  to  a  more  moderate  habit  of  growth, 
adapted  for  fruit  bearing :  then  may  be  pruned  agree¬ 
able  to  the  general  method. 

Generally  obferve,  in  pruning  the  Peach  and  Nec¬ 
tarine  Trees,  to  retain  a  fufiicient  fupply  of  proper 
fhoots  in  all  parts,  bottom,  middle,  and  upper  expan- 
fion,  advancing,  as  it  were,  one  under  or  after  ano¬ 
ther,  in  the  moft  regular  order,  and  always  keep  the 
lower  parts,  and  all  vacant  fpaces,  well  fupplied. 

Likewife  obferve,  that  as  thefe  trees  alfo  fometimes 
bear  upon  fmall  fpurs  on  the  two  or  three  years  wood, 
of  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  or  longer,  they  may 
generally  be  retained,  where  of  a  fruitful  Hate,  in 
being  furnifhed  with  feveral  bloffom  buds. 

According  as  each  tree  is  pruned,  agreeable  to  the 
foregoing  obfervations,  it  fhould  be  nailed  dire&ly ;  in 
which,  arrange  the  general  fhoots  and  branches  more 
or  lefs  horizontally,  in  proportion  to  the  expanfion  of 
the  head ;  and  as  the  allotted  fpace  of  walling,  both 
fide-ways  and  in  height,  admit,  extending  them  equally 
to  the  right  and  left,  at  regular  diftances,  one  above 
another,  beginning  with  the  lower  branches  firft,  lay¬ 
ing  them  in  ftraight,  fo  proceed  with  the  others  upwards, 
equally  on  both  fides ;  or  where  any  are  irregular  and 
crooked,  they  may  be  extended  ftraight,  by  means  of 
the  nails,  &c.  in  nailing,  by  bending  the  branch,  lefs 
or  more,  up  or  down,  as  required,  to  have  it  in  its 
regular  pofition;  for  the  branches  fhould  generally 
range  in  a  ftraight,  darting  dire&ion,  as  it  were,  and 
in  a  parallel  manner,  four,  to  five  or  fix  inches  afun- 
der,  and  nailed  clofe  to  the  wall;  in  which  generally 
place  the  fhreds  neatly  between  the  joints  or  eyes  of 
the  fhoots,  &c.  with  both  ends  meeting  even,  and  nail 
them  accordingly. 

For  nailing,  thefe  trees,  as  above,  fhould  be  furnifhed 
with  proper  nails  and  fhreds ;  the  nails  genet  "dy  fliort- 
ifh  and  thick-pointed,  that  will  occafionally  drive 
into  the  bricks  as  well  as  in  the  joints  between,  and 
which  may  be  obtained  at  all  the  iron-mongery  fhops. 


at  per  thoufand,  &c.  or  cheaper  by  weight,  where 
large  quantities  are  required ;  or  for  nailing  to  palings, 
thinner-pointed  nails  may  be  eligible ;  and  for  fhreds, 
have  either  broad -cloth  lifting,  winch  generally  rend 
down  the  middle,  half  an  inch  broad,  or  but  little 
more,  cut  into  lengths  of  two  or  three  inches,  for 
fmall  and  genera]  nailing ;  longer  for  larger  branches ; 
or,  in  default  of  lifting,  any  cuttings  of  cloth  may  be 
ufed,  cut  to  the  above  breadth  and  length,  the  ends 
fquare  or  even :  never  have  the  fhreds  too  long,  for  the 
ends  to  hang  down  loofe,  which  has  a  flovenly  appear¬ 
ance. 

Having  now  finifhed  the  principal  obfervations  re¬ 
lating  to  the  general  culture  of  Peaches  and  NeCla- 
rir.es,  fliall  conclude  with  fonn\  further  remarks  with 
regard  to  the  management  of  the  trees  when  flowering 
and  fruiting,  and  fome  other  effendals. 

As  Peach  and  Ne&arine  trees  bloffom  early  in  the 
fpring,  when  cutting,  cold  weather,  and  frofts,  often 
prevail,  that  it  is  advifeable  to  give  them  occafional 
prote&ion,  by  covering  them  with  mats.  Sec.  efpecialiy 
fome  principal  trees  of  the  choicer  kinds ;  and  which 
care  is  neceffary  principally  about  March  or  April, 
when  the  bloffom  expands,  and  while  the  young  fruit 
is  fetting  ;  when,  in  frofty  or  very  cutting  weather, 
either  nail  up  fome  large  mats  againft  the  trees 
every  night,  or  continued,  occafionally,  of  days,  when 
fharp  froft  and  no  fun;  but  when  funny,  or  mild 
open  weather,  remove  the  covering;  and  thus  conti¬ 
nued,  occafionally,  till  the  fruit  is  let  and  out  of  dan¬ 
ger;  or,  inftead  of  mats,  or  not  having  a  fufficiency 
for  the  covering  intended,  either  ufe  cuttings  of  ever¬ 
green  trees  and  fhrubs,  as  being  furnifhed  with  the 
leaves,  and  flick  them  between  the  branches  in  a 
fpreading  manner,  to  cover  the  bloffom,  &c.  as  well 
as  poffible,  and  to  remain  conftantly  night  and  day, 
till  the  fruit  is  fet,  and  advanced  a  little  in  fize;  or 
may  ufe  large,  old  fifhing  nets,  nailed  up  before  the 
trees,  to  continue  conftantly,  as  obferved  of  the  ever¬ 
green  cuttings,,  both  of  which  will  break  off  part  of 
the  keen  cutting  effeCts  of  the  froft ;  or  may  fometimes 
flick  the  trees  with  branches  of  dried  fern,  where  at¬ 
tainable,  as  advifed  for  the  ever-greens  aforefaid,  which 
will  alfo  afford  fome  protection  to  the  bloffom  and  young 
fetting  fruit ;  and  all  of  which  protections  fhould  gene¬ 
rally  be  continued  till  the  crop  of  fruit  is  fet,  and  in- 
creafed  to  the  fize  of  large  peas,  or  middling  green 
goofeberries,  or  nuts,  and  then,  in  the  end  of  April, 
or  beginning  or  middle  of  May,  according  to  the  fea- 
fon  or  advanced  growth  of  the  fruit,  the  coverings  may 
be  wholly  difeontinued  and  removed  away. 

In  favourable,  warm  feafons,  fometimes  thefe  trees 
fet  very  abundant  crops  of  fruit,  and  often  too  many, 
or  clofe  together  on  the  refpcClive  fhoots,  as  to  reejuire 
thinning ;  for  if  permitted  to  remain  too  abundantly, 
they  would  both  prove  greatly  detrimental  to  the  trees, 
fo  as  to  draw  the  whole  nourifhment,  weaken  and  pre- 
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vent  their  making  proper  fhoots  for  fucccfiional  bear¬ 
ers,  and  the  fruit  would  be  impoverifhed,  and,  in  their 
advanced  clofe  growth,  thruft  one  another  off  the  trees, 
or  would  net  acquire  proper  fize,  or  perfection  of  ma¬ 
turity;  therefore  this  fhould  be  timeoufly  attended  to, 
while  the  fruit  is  in  young  growth,  in  May,  or  early 
in  June,  at  fartheft;  w'hen,  examining  the  general 
branches,  and  where  the  fruit  is  croudedly  thick,  thin 
off  the  molt  unpromiling,  leaving  the  others,  four  to 
five,  or  fix  inches  afunder;  or,  according  to  the 
(trength  of  the  different  trees,  and  that  of  the  bear¬ 
ing  (hoots,  in  which  leave  the  fruit  thinner  upon  tliofe 
of  a  weakly  or  moderate  date,  than  others  of  a  ftrong- 
er,  free  growth. 

The  thinned-off  young  fruit  of  the  NeCtarines  par¬ 
ticularly,  as  being  finooth-rinded,  and  more  poignant 
tafled  than  the  Peaches,  may  be  ufed  for  tarts,  efpe- 
cially  before  they  begin  to  done  hard  in  the  heart, 

In  the  advancing  date  of  the  fruit,  continue  the  trees 
always  divefted  of  the  ufelefs  fhoots  of  the  year,  and 
the  others  trained  in  clofe  and  regular  to  the  wall,  as 
advifed  in  the  fummer-pruning,  to  admit  the  neceflary 
benefit  of  the  fun,  air,  rains,  dews,  &c.  all  very  ef- 
fential  to  forward  and  improve  its  growth,  both  in  fize, 
colour,  and  goodnefs;  and  when  advanced  towards 
maturity,  be  particularly  careful  to  keep  all  the  fhoots 
clofely  trained,  to  give  free  accefs  to  the  aftion,  or 
power  of  the  fun ;  or  alfo,  where  the  leaves  are  very 
thick,  fhading  the  fruit  too  confiderably,  fome  fhould 
be  removed  in  a  moderate,  thinning  manner,  not  to 
expofe  the  fruit  fully,  or  fuddenly,at  once,  but  to  con¬ 
tinue  dill  a  flight  fhade,  where  any  was  before;  and 
by  thus  keeping  the  general  fhoots  trained  clofe,  and 
thicket  leaves  thinned,  that  the  beneficial  influence  of 
the  fun  is  admitted,  the  fruit  ’will  ripen  in  all  defirable 
perfection. 

According  as  the  fruit  ripens  in  its  refpeClive  fea- 
fon  of  the  different  varieties,  it  fhould  be  gathered 
while  in  bed  perfection,  moderately  mellow,  when  in 
full  flavour,  and  before  too  foft,  and  the  rich  flavour 
evaporated;  and  during  hot  weather,  it  would  be  ad- 
vifeable  to  gather  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  be¬ 
fore  heated  too  much,  and  the  flavour  reduced  by  the 
power  of  the  fun  ;  and  deposited  in  a  cool,  dry  place, 
till  ferved  to  table. 

Thefe  trees  being  fometimes  attacked  by  blights 
and  infeCts,  in  fummer,  the  former  often  attacking 
them  fuddenly,  either  general,  or  fometimes  only  par¬ 
ticular  branches,  frequently  in  a  fevere  degree,  that 
the  malady  cannot  be  prevented,  efpecialty  a  dry  blight, 
crblafl;  in  others,  it  comes  on  more  gradually ;  fome¬ 
times  the  leaves  and  young  fhoots  become  clammy, 
the  former  crumpled,  and  the  latter  bunchy  at  the 
ends,  &c.  and  neither  thefe  nor  the  fruit  make  any 
progrefs  in  growth;  in  which,  as  it  is  often occaftoned 


by  the  depredations  of  numerous  fmall  infeCts,  may 
fometimes  pull  off  the  worft  of  the  infeCted  leaves, 
and  cutting  away  the  diftempered  part  of  the  fhoots; 
afterwards,  may  ftrew  tobacco-dufl,  fnuff,  &c.  over 
the  general  branches  and  leaves ;  and  fometimes  in 
dry,  hot  weather,  water  over  the  whole  trees,  with  a 
garden  engine  pump,  difeharging  the  water  with  force 
againft  the  branches,  which  repeated,  will  prove  be¬ 
neficial;  alfo,  water  the  borders  plentifully  out  of  a 
watering-pot,  fuflicient  to  reach  the  roots. 

And  as  blights  and  infeCts  are  fometimes  occafion.ed 
by  a  weakly  habit  of  the  trees,  or  fome  internal  dif- 
temper  in  the  branches,  or  root,  it  would  be  pro¬ 
per,  when  the  trees  aflume  a  weakly,  or  difeafed  ap¬ 
pearance,  or  attacked  with  the  above-mentioned  ma¬ 
ladies,  to  dig  the  ground  open  about  the  roots,  not  to 
diflurb  them;  and  apply  fome  frefh  earth,  or  compoft 
of  loam  and  thoroughly-rotted  dung,  clofe  about  the 
extreme  and  general  roots ;  give  water,  and  clofe  the 
earth  over  the  roots  a  proper  depth;  or,  in  weakly, 
ftunted,  or  diftempered  trees,  may,  in  autumn,  or 
fpring,  open  the  ground  about  the  extreme  roots; 
prune  the  ends  thereof  Hoping  on  the  under  fide,  and 
cut  out  any  decayed  parts  that  appear,  then  add  frefh 
earth,  or  compoft,  as  above  ;  the  roots,  where  prun¬ 
ed,  will  emit  frefh  fibres  into  the  renewed  foil,  which 
may  prove  beneficial  in  promoting  a  revived  growth 
above  in  the  head  of  branches. 

To  the  borders  in  general,  in  which  thefe  trees  are 
growing,  fhould  give  occafional  manure  of  dung,  ap¬ 
plied  in  autumn,  winter,  or  fpring,  once  in  two  years, 
or  as  convenient;  and  if  good,  rotten  dung,  it  will  be 
of  greater  advantage,  digged  in  one  fpade  deep;  it 
will  prove  beneficial,  both  to  the  trees,  in  continuing 
them  in  a  healthful,  free  growth,  and  promote  the 
produftion  of  good  fruit,  large,  and  well  flavoured. 

To  obtain  the  Fruit  early  by  forcing 

Early  Peaches  and  Ne&arines,  by  forcing,  are  ob¬ 
tained,  by  having  trees  of  the  defirable  varieties, 
planted  in  forcing  ftoves,  and  forwarded  by  artificial 
heat  of  fire,  or  fometimes  aififted  alfo  by  bark-bed 
heat;  beginning  the  forcing  about  the  end  of  January, 
or  beginning,  or  middle  of  February,  continuing  it 
till  May;  and  by  which,  ripe  fruit  are  acquired  in 
that  month,  or  in  June,  &c. 

For  this  cccafion,  proper  glaffary  apartments  are 
erefted,  ranged  long  ways,  eaft  and  weft,  twenty,  or 
thirty,  to  fifty  feet  long,  or  more,  as  may  be  required, 
ten,  to  twelve,  or  fifteen  feet  wide;  a  brick  wall  be¬ 
hind,  on  the  north  fide,  upright  glafs  work  in  the 
ends  and  front,  and  floping  fafhes  above,  and  with 
flues  within,  ranged  along  the  ends,  front,  and  back 
wall;  and  having  internal  borders  of  rich  earth  rang¬ 
ed  long  ways,  towards  the  back  and  front,  in  which 
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to  plant  the  trees ;  or  fome  forcing-houfes  have  alfo  na 
internal  pit,  nearly  the  whole  length,  five  or  fix  feet 
wide,  or  more,  formed  by  a  furrounding,  thin,  brick 
wall,  railed  two  feet,  or  more,  above  the  floor,  or  bot¬ 
tom  fpace ;  to  have  the  pit  a  yard  deep,  for  a  bark-bed. 

The  trees  of  Peaches  and  Nedlarines,  for  planting 
in  thefe  apartments,  Ihould  generally  be  fuch  as  have 
been  trained  in  the  open-ground,  two,  three,  or  four 
years,  to  a  proper  age  and  growth  for  immediate 
bearers;  and  which  fhould  be  planted  in  autumn, 
about  Oftober,  or  beginning  of  November,  in  the 
borders  within  the  forcing-houfe ;  and  having  a  trellis 
of  poles,  or  rails,  clofe  beliind  the  trees,  train  the 
branches  thereto,  in  the  wall-tree  manner;  and  have 
occaflonal  pruning,  as  directed,  for  thofe  in  the  full 
ground. 

The  forcing  by  fire-heat  is  commenced  in  the  end 
of  January,  or  beginning  or  middle  of  February;  or 
alfo,  make  the  bark-bed  at  the  fame  time  where  in¬ 
tended,  or  that  there  is  the  accommodation  of  a  pit 
for  that  purpofe  :  the  fires  to  be  made  moderately 
every  evening,  about  fun-fet,  till  nine,  or  ten  o’clock ; 
and  alfo,  in  cold  mornings,  or  fupported  all  day  in 
very  cold  weather;  and  the  bark-bed,  if  any,  con¬ 
tinued  conflantly :  admit  air,  in  mild,  funny  days,  in 
the  warmeft  time,  by  opening  fome  of  the  glafles  a 
few  inches ;  and  fometimes  give  moderate  waterings 
to  the  borders,  when  the  earth  appears  dry;  as  like- 
wife  occafionally  to  the  branches  of  the  trees,  before 
and  after  they  bloflom,  but  never  while  they  are  in 
flower,  and  fetting  the  fruit;  continuing  the  fire  heat, 
as  before-mentioned,  every  night,  and  all  cold  wea¬ 
ther,  but  more  moderate,  as  the  warm  feafon  advances, 
and  only  principally  in  the  evenings,  and  cold  morn¬ 
ings,  &c.  in  warm,  funny  days  will  not  be  required, 
but  when  cloudy,  will  be  occafionally  neceflary ;  and 
thus  fupport  the  fire-heat,  in  a  regular,  moderate  de¬ 
gree,  till  beginning  or  middle  of  May,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  feafon ;  and  the  bark-bed,  if  any, 
will  remain  in  a  good  heat,  two  or  three  months  ;  be¬ 
ing  careful  to  encreafe  the  admiflion  of  air  every  day, 
according  to  the  advanced  w'arm  weather,  by  Aiding 
open  fome  of  the  glafles,  more  or  lefs,  about  ten  or 
eleven  o’clock,  when  a  warm  fun,  and  always  fhutting 
clofe,  towards  the  afternoon,  or  evening,  to  preferve 
the  internal  heat  of  a  proper  temperature. 

The  trees  will  thus  bloflom  early,  and  fet  fruit  in 
March  or  April,  encreafe  in  growth  till  May  or  June, 
&c.  when  attaining  full  fize :  will  ripen,  fome  pro¬ 
bably  in  May,  or  the  principal  part  in  June  and  July. 

When  the  fruit  of  thefe  forced  trees  is  all  gathered, 
generally  remove  the  glafles,  to  admit  the  full  air,  &c. 
to  flrengthen  the  trees  and  lhoots  of  the  year,  and  to 
harden  the  latter  to  a  mature  ftate,  proper  for  pro¬ 
ducing  fruit  the  following  feafon. 
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Andromeda,  (ANDROMEDA)  or  Marlh  Ciftus. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Decandria  Monogynia. 

Ten  Males,  One  Female-, 

Or  Plants  will)  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  furnijhed  with 

ten  Stamina,  or  Males ,  and  one  Pijlillum,  or  Female 

Part. 

The  Andromedas  are  moftly  low,  bulhy  Ihrubs,  fome 
ever-green,  others  deciduous,  adapted  principally  to 
aflemble  in  Ihrubbery  compartments,  for  variety; 
grow  from  two  or  three,  to  four,  five,  or  fix  feet  high, 
producing  flender  branches,  adorned  with  fmall,  oval, 
oblong,  and  lance-fhaped  leaves,  and  with  bunches 
and  fpikes,  of  fmal!  bell-fhape,  greenifh  flowers,  con¬ 
fining  of  a  cup,  five -parted,  a  monopetalous,  beil- 
Ihape  corolla,  five-parted  and  reflexed,  containing  ten 
ftamina,  one  ftyle,  and  a  roundilh  germen,  fucceed- 
ed,  by  pentangular  capfules,  furnifhed  with  roundilh 
feeds,  by  which  the  plants  are  occafionally  railed ;  alfo 
by  fuckers  and  layers. 

Generic  Characters  arc — Hermaphrodite  flowers ;  the 
calyx  one-leaved,  coloured,  cut  into  five  parts,  and 
permanent;  corolla,  or  flower,  one  bell-fhape  petal, 
five -parted,  the fegments  reflexed;  ftamina,  ten,  awl- 
Ihape  filaments,  Ihorter  than  the  petal,  and  crowned 
with  nodding,  two-horned  anthera ;  Piftillum,  a  round 
germen,  long,  cylindrical  ftyle,  crowned  with  an  ob- 
tufe  ftigma,  and  the  germen  becomes  a  pentagonal, 
quinquelocular  capfule,  filled  with  roundilh  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Andromeda  mariana,  Maryland  Broad-leaved 
Andromeda. 

A  fmall  under-lhrub,  two  feet  high;  the  leaves 
(fmall)  ovate,  intire,  and  placed  alternate;  and  the  pe¬ 
duncles  or  flower-ftalks  aggregate;  the  corolla,  or 
flower  cylindric. — Native  of  Maryland,  in  North 
America. 

2.  Andromeda  paniculata.  Panicle  flowering  An¬ 
dromeda. 

A  low  fhrub,  three  or  four  feet  high;  the  leaves 
(fmall)  oblong,  crenulated,  or  fine-notched,  and 
placed  alternate;  flower-fpikes  panicled,  naked,  the 
flowers  ranged  on  one  fide ;  and  the  corolla  or  flower 
fub-cylindric. — Native  of  Virginia. 

3.  Andromeda  calyculata,  Calyculated  or  Double- 
cupped,  Box-leaved  Andromeda. 

A  low,  Ihrubby  plant,  two  or  three  feet  high ;  the 
leaves  (fmall)  oval,  lance-lhape  obtufe,  punflured, 
and  placed  alternate ;  and  with  leafy  racems  of  flow¬ 
ers,  ranged  on  one  fide,  the  corolla  fub-cylindric.— 
Native  of  Virginia,  Canada,  Siberia,  and  Ingria. 
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4.  Andromeda  Pclifolia,  (Polifolia,  or  Mountain 

Poly-like)  Rofemary-leaved  Andromeda. 

A  (mail,  Ihrubby  plant;  the  leaves  (fmall)  fpear- 
(hape,  reflexed,  placed  alternate;  and  peduncles  or 
flower-ftalks  aggregate;  the  corolla,  or  flower,  ovate. 
— Native  of  the  northern,  cold  parts  of  Europe,  in 
bogs. 

5.  Andromeda  racemofa,  Racemus-flowered  An¬ 

dromeda. 

A  low,  fhrubby  plant;  the  leaves  {/mall)  oblong, 
fawed,  and  placed  alternate;  and  fmall  racemus  clufters 
of  flowers,  ranged  on  one  fide,  bra&eated,  or  floral¬ 
leaved,  being  fmall  leaves  between  the  flowers,  the 
corolla,  or  flower  gibbous-cylindric. — Grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Penfylvania. 

6.  ANDROMEbA  arborea,  Arboraceous,  or  Tree  An¬ 

dromeda. 

A  largifh,  tree-like  (hrub,  fix  or  eight  feet  high, 
with  {lender,  drooping  branches ;  the  leaves  (fmallilh) 
oblong-ovate,  acuminated,  or  pointed ;  and  long  ra- 
cems  of  flowers  ranged  on  one  fide,  naked ;  the  corolla 
roundilh-ovate. — Native  of  Virginia,  Carolina. 

7.  Andromeda  Daboccii,  (Daboecii)  or  Cantabrian 

Heath,  or  Irilh  Andromeda. 

Low,  fhrubby  plant;  the  leaves  (fmall)  ovate-fpear, 
{hape,  downy  underneath,  placed  alternate ;  and  ter¬ 
minal  long  racems  of  flowers. — Native  of  Hibernia, 
on  the  mountains  of  Galloway,  &c. 

The  above  feven  fpecies,  being  thofe  the  moft  gene¬ 
rally  known  and  cultivated,  there  are  fome  others 
which  are  lefs  common  or  noted,  {hall  juft  mention  the 
names  by  which  they  are  diftinguilhed. 

8.  Andromeda  myrtifolia.  Myrtle-leaved  Andro¬ 

meda, 

9.  Andromeda  pilulifera ,  Pill-bearing  Andromeda. 
Producing  pill-lhaped  flowers. 

10.  Andromeda  globulifera,  Globular,  or  globe¬ 

bearing  Andromeda. 

Producing  globe-lhape  flowers. 

11.  Andromeda  lucida,  Lucid  or  fhining-leaved 

Andromeda. 

12.  Andromeda  axillaris,  Axillary-flowering  An¬ 

dromeda. 

Flowers  produced  at  the  axilla*,  or  angles,  of  the 
branches. 


EGETABLE  SYSTEM 

Moft  of  thefe  fpecies  of  Andromeda,  are  fmall,  ftirub- 
by  plants ;  the  tree  Andromeda  is  confiderably  large  ft ; 
but  of  the  others,  the  greater  part  are  creeping -rooted 
plants,  fending  up  feveral  fuckers ;  and  in  all  the  fpe¬ 
cies  the  branches  are  clofely  garni (hed  with  their  fmall 
leaves;  the  flowers  are  alfo  fmall,  greenilh,  growing 
in  fpikes  and  clufters,  at  the  fides  and  ends  of  the 
branches;  appearing  principally  in  June  and  July  ;  the 
plants  are  moftly  hardy,  to  grow  in  any  common  foil 
and  fituation,  though,  are  moft  fuccefsful  in  mioft 
ground,  as  they  are  naturally  inhabitants  of  fuch  fitu- 
ations :  but  the  Andromeda  arborea,  a  native  of 
warmer  countries  than  the  others,  is  rather  more  ten¬ 
der,  and  fhould  generally  have  a  warmer  fituation,  and 
fometimes  be  Iheltered  from  fevere  frofts ;  or  of  which 
fort  may  alfo  be  kept  a  plant  or  two,  in  pots,  to  place 
under  {helter  in  winter. 

All  the  forts  may  be  employed,  to  diverfify  the 
{hrubbery  compartments,  moftly  towards  the  front 
part,  in  aflemblage  with  other  low,  Ihrubby  kinds,  of 
fimilar  growth;  they  are  all  cultivated  in  the  nurferies, 
for  fale,  where  they  may  be  obtained  for  planting ; 
which  perform  in  autumn  or  fprir.g ;  and  are  propagated 
by  fuckers  from  the  roots,  layers  of  the  young  branch¬ 
es,  and  by  feed ;  all  generally  in  the  fpring. 

•Topropagateorraifethefe  {hrubs,  may  fow  the  feed  in 
the  fpring,  in  a  bed  of  lightifh,  moift  earth,  half  an  inch 
deep ;  and  when  the  plants  are  one  or  two  years  t>ld, 
tranfplant  them  into  a  nurfery,  &c.  or  by  fuckers  from 
the  root,  moft  of  the  forts  may  be  more  expeditioufly 
raifed,  and  which  may  be  tranfplanted  in  autumn  or 
fpring,  with  roots  to  each,  either  into  a  nurfery,  or 
at  once  where  they  are  to  remain ;  and  may  alio  be 
raifed  by  layers  of  the  lower,  young  branches,  in  the 
fpring,  &c.  aforefaid. 

In  ftirubberies,  &c.  they  may  be  planted  in  autumn 
or  fpring,  or  any  time  in  mild  weather,  from  October 
to  March  or  April,  and  in  which  they  do  not  require 
any  particular  culture,  only  to  detach  encreafed  fuckers 
occafionally,  and  to  prune  any  draggling  {hoots,  &c. 
of  the  heads. 

Annona,  PAP  AW  TREE,  (or  Cuftard  Apple) 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Polyandria  Polygynia, 

Many  Maks,  Many  Females  ; 

Or  Plants  having  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  which  are 

furnijhed  each  with  many  Stamina,  or  Males,  and  ma¬ 
ny  Pijlillums,  or  Females. 

THE  Annona  furnilhes  two  hardy  fpecies  of 
deciduous  trees,  of  moderate  growth. — Natives  of 
America,  curious,  and  defirable  to  introduce  in  flirub- 
beries,  and  other  fimilar  pleafurable  plantations :  grow 
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ten  to  fifteen,  or  twenty  feet  high;  ornamented  with 
large,  fpear-fhaped  leaves  and  bundles  of  largiih  flow¬ 
ers,  dark  coloured,  of  fix  petals,  alternately  large  and 
fmall,  containing  many  minute  ftamina  and  (,:>gmas ; 
and  fucceeded  by  large,  oblong,  or  ovalifh,  10ft,  yel¬ 
low  fruit,  having  many  oval  feeds;  but  the  fruit  and 
feeds  feldom  ripen  in  this  country,  being  obtained 
moftly  from  America,  and  by  which  the  trees  are 
raifed. 

Generic  Characters. — Hermaphrodite  flowers  ;  the 
calyx  three  concave,  pointed  leaves. — Corolla,  or 
flower,  fix  petals,  alternately  larger  and  fmaller. — 
Stamina,  many  very  fmall  filaments,  crowned  with 
anthera. — Piftillum,  an  oval  germen  at  the  bottom, 
no  flyles,  but  many  ftigmas  ;  and  the  germen  be¬ 
comes  a  large,  oval  or  oblong,  fcaly-rinded  fruit,  of 
one  cell,  furnifhed  with  many  lmooth,  oval,  or  roundifh 
feeds. 

The  hardy  Species  are, 

I.  An  non  a  triloba ,  Three-lobed  or  Trifid-fruited 
Annona,  or  Common  Papaw. 

A  fmall  tree,  ten  to  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet  high  ; 
the  leaves  (middling-large)  fpear-fhaped,  and  trifid 
fruit,  fomewhat  pear-fhaped  inverted.  —  Native  of 
Carolina. 

2.  Annona  glabra.  Smooth-fruited  Annona. 

A  larger  tree  ;  the  leaves  ( largijh,  broad )  fpear- 
fhaped,  ov2te  ;  large,  conical,  fmooth  fruit. — Native 
of  Carolina. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  of  Annona  are  in  eftimation  as 
ornamental  trees  to  adorn  fhrubberies,  &c.  in  affem- 
blage  with  other  deciduous  kinds ;  are  moderately 
hardy  after  the  firft  two  or  three  years  of  their 
young  growth,  and  may  then  be  planted  in  any 
warm,  dry  fituation. 

Thefe  trees  merit  admittance  in  all  curious  fhrub- 
bery  plantations  of  the  deciduous  tribe,  in  which  they 
will  effett  a  very  confpicuous  variety  and  ornamental 
appearance  :  may  be  had  at  moft  of  the  nurferies,  and 
planted  in  autumn  or  fpring. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  are  commonly 
obtained  from  America,  and  fhould  be  fowed  in  the 
fpring  in  a  bed  of  light  earth,  fome  in  pots,  to  have 
fhelter  in  winter ;  or  if  the  pots  are  placed  in  a  hot¬ 
bed,  the  plants  will  come  up  fooner  ;  and  which,  when 
of  one  fummers  growth,  may  be  planted,  part  in  pots, 
to  have  fhelter  of  a  frame  in  winter,  the  firft  two  or 
three  years,  others  planted  in  a  warm  fituation  in  the 
fpring  ;  and  when  the  whole  is  advanced  two  or  three 
feet,  or  more,  in  growth,  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the 
fhrubbery,  Sec.  where  they  are  to  remain. 
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Their  after-culture  in  the  fhrubbery.  Sec.  is  only  to 
give  occafional  pruning  when  required,  to  regulate  any 
jiforderly  growth,  or  to  cut  out  decayed  wood,  &c. 

Aralia,  ANGELICA  TREE,  (Berry-bearing  An¬ 
gelica.) 

Clafs  and  Older. 

Pentandris  Pentagynia, 

Fi  ve  Males,  Five  Females  ; 

Or  Plants  producing  Heniiaphrodite  Flowers,  having 

each  five  Stamina,  or  Male,  and five  Pifiilluvis,  or  Fe¬ 
males. 

THIS  Genus  furnilhes  but  one  fpecies  for  this 
place,  principally  of  the  large,  fhrubby,  deciduous 
tribe  ;  a  plant  of  curious  Angularity  to  admit  in  fhrub- 
bery  compartments,  for  ornament  and  variety ;  is  of 
hardy  growth,  rifing  with  an  upright  Hem  fix  or  eight 
feet,  adorned  with  large,  Angular,  compound,  winged 
leaves ;  and  confiderable  umbellate  bunches  of  fmall, 
greenifh,  quinquepetalous  flowers ;  fucceeded  by  ob- 
long-roundifh  berries,  containing  each  five  feeds ;  fel¬ 
dom  ripening  in  England,  & c.  but  generally  obtained 
from  America,  by  which  to  raife  the  plants. 

Generic  Characters. — Hermaphrodite  flowers,  grow¬ 
ing  in  umbellate  bunches,  each  compofed  of  many 
florets  ;  each  umbel  having  a  fmall  involucrum,  or  ge» 
neral  calyx  underneath. — Corolla,  or  flower,  the  florets 
formed  each  of  five  fmall,  oval,  reflexed  petals ;  five 
awl-fhaped  ftamina,  terminated  by  roundifh  anthera ; 
a  piftillum,  confifting  of  a  roundifh  germen  under  the 
cup,  fupporting  five  fhort  ftyles,  crowned  each  with  a 
Angle  ftigma ;  and  the  germen  becomes  a  roundifh, 
channelled-berry,  five-celled,  each  cell  furnifhed  with, 
an  oblong,  hard  feed. 

The  Species  is, 

Aralia  fpinofa.  Spinous  or  Thorny  Angelica  Tree- 

A  largifh,  fhrubby  plant,  growing  fix  or  eight  feet 
high ;  having  a  tree-like,  thorny  item ;  and  large, 
compound,  branching,  fpinous  leaves,  of  many  oblong 
lobes  ;  and  produce  large  umbels  of  greenifh  flowers. 
— Native  of  Virginia. 

This  is  a  curious,  fhrubby  plant  in  its  general  growth, 
large,  compound,  branching  leaves,  and  confiderable 
loofe  umbels  of  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ; 
ar.d  deferves  a  place  in  every  principal  colleftion  of 
ornamental  fhrubs  and  trees  :  is  cultivated  for  fale  at 
all  the  nurferies,  and  may  be  planted  in  autumn  or 
fpring,  in  fome  moft  confpicuous  compartments  in  a 
dry  foil. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  and  occafionally  by  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  root. 
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The  feeds  are  moftly  obtained  from  North  America, 
by  the  principal  leeolmen,  arriving  generally  in.  the 
tpring.  ‘  When  in  March,  or  April,  fow  them  in  a 
lieu  or  pot  of  light  earth,  placing  them  in  a  lhady 
(ituation,  to  have  only  the  morning  fun  all  fummer, 
and  under  lhelter  of  a  warm  wall,  or  garden  frame,  in 
winter;  or  ii  expoled  in  the  full  air,  cover  them,  in 
trolly  weather  ;  or  if  the  pots  arc  plunged  in  a  hot-bed 
in  the  fpring,  the  plants  will  come  up  fooner  in  a  free 
growth  :  give  water  in  lummer,  and  defend  them  in 
winter  from  the  rigours  of  froft,  one  or  two  years  ; 
then,  in  the  fpring,  when  a  year  or  two  old,  tranfplant 
them,  fome  into  pots  ilngly,  others  into  the  nurfery, 
and  in  both  of  which  may  continue  till  they  acquire 
proper  ftrer.gth  and  fize,  of  two,  three,  or  four  feet ; 
and  may  then  be  finally  tranfplanted  into  ihrubberies, 
&c.  to  remain. 

Or  to  propagate  them  occafiona'ly  by  joots,  thefe 
generally  fpreading  horizontally,  take  off  lome  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  fpring,  five  or  fix  inches  long,  plant  them 
in  pots,  and,  placed  in  hot-beds,  they  will  grow  and 
produce  (hoots  above. 


Generic  Chambers. — Hermaphrodite  flowers,  in  ftnall, 
pendulous  clufters ; — the  calyx  fmall,  nve-parted. — 
Corolla,  or  flower,  monopetalous,  or  of  one  pitcher- 
Ihape  petal,  five-parted  and  reflexed  at  the  brim  ;  ten 
fliort  (lamina,  crowned  with  bifid  anthera. — A  piftil- 
lum,  confiding  of  a  globular  germen  at  the  bottom  of 
the  flower,  having  a  cylindric  ilyie  terminated  by  an 
obtufe  ftigma  ;  and  the  germen  grows  a  rounuifh  ber¬ 
ry  of  five  cells,  filled  with  fmall,  hard  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

i.  Arbutus  Unedo,  (Unedo)  or  Common  Straw¬ 
berry  Tree. 

A  moderate  tree,  or  large  (hrub*  growing  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  feet  high. — A  tree-like  ftem  ;  the  leaves 
(middling  fize)  ovate,  fmooth,  ferrated  or  fawed, 
and  large  red  berries,  having  many  feeds. — Native 
of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  the  Eaft,  and  of 
Ireland. 

Varieties  of  this. — Common  Arbutus,  with  Angle 
flowers. 


The  culture  of  this  fpecies  in  advanced  growth,  .in 
the  lhrubbcry,  &c.  is  principally  to  prune  to  order 
any  irregular  productions  of  (hoots,  & c.  and,  as  fome- 
times,  in  rigorous  winters,  the  froft:  kills  the  extreme 
cr  upper  fucculent  parts  of  the  (hoots,  cut  off  the  dead 
parts,  and  the  (terns  and  branches  of  more  hardy  and 
woody  growth  below  will  (hoot  out  again  in  fpring 
and  fummer. 

Arbutus,  STRAWBERRY  TREE. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Decandria  Monogynia, 

Ten  Males ,  One  Female  ; 

Or  Hermaphrodite  Flowers ,  containing  ten  Stamina ,  or 
Males ,  and  one  Pijlily  or  Female,  within  the  fame 
Cover. 

THE  Arbutus  confift  of  feveral  fpecies  and  va¬ 
rieties,  moderate  tree,  and  fmall  (brubby  kinds,  all 
of  the  ever-green  tribe;  very  beautiful,  both  as  prin¬ 
cipal,  ornamental  ever-greens,  and  molt  elegant  flow¬ 
ering-trees  and  (hrubs,  as  well  as  Angularly  ornamental 
in  their  production  of  Strawberry-like  fruit ;  are  adorned 
at  all  feafons,with  oblong  and  oval  leaves,  and  numerous 
pendulous  clulters  of  fmall,  monopetalous,  pitcher  - 
fhaped,  white  flowers  in  autumn,  fucceeded  by  large, 
ovate,  and  oblong  red  berries,  ripening  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  autumn  and  winter ;  furniftied  with  many  fmall 
feeds,  by  which  the  trees  are  propagated  by  fowing 
them  in  the  fpring ;  alfo  by  layers  of  the  young 
Ihoots, 


Double-flowered  Common  Arbutus. 
Scarlet-flowered  Common  Arbutus. 
Waved-leaved  Common  Arbutus. 
Oval-fruited  Common  Arbutus. 

Round  Berried. 

Yellow  Berried. 

None  of  thefe  berries  are  eatable. 

2.  Arbutus  Andrachne,  (Andrachne)  or  Eaftern 

Broad-leaved  Arbutus. 

A  moderate  tree,  growing  ten  to  twelve,  or  fifteen 
feet  high,  or  more:  the  Hera  tree-like,  branching  ir¬ 
regular  ;  leaves  (largiftt)  ovate,  fmooth,  intire ;  and 
large,  red  berries,  having  many  feeds. — Native  of  the 
Eaft — in  the  Levant. 

3.  Arbutus  Uva-urft,  (Uva-urfi)  Bear-berry,  or 

Dwarf  Arbutus. 

A  low,  trailing,  fhrubby  plant ;  the  Hems  (lender, 
branchy,  and  procumbent;  leaves  (fmall)  ovate,  and 
intire ;  and  fmall,  red  berries. — Native  of  the  cold 
parts  of  Europe,  Canada,  &c. 

4.  Arbutus  alpina,  Alpine,  or  Mountain,  trailing 

Arbutus. 

A  fmall,  trailing,  ftirubby  plant ;  the  Herns  (lender 
and  procumbent ;  leaves  (fmall)  oblong,  roughifti, 
and  fawed ;  and  fmall  berries,  black  when  ripe. — 
Native  of  the  mountains  in  Lapland,  Switzerland, 
Siberia,  England,  &c. 
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Of  the  above  four  fpecies  of  Arbutus,  the  firfl  two 
are  of  the  fmall  and  moderate  tree  kind,  growing  with 
an  upright  item,  and  branchy  head;  and  the  Common 
Arbutus  particularly,  has  generally  red  Ihoots  :  are 
both  very  beautiful  ever-greens,  and  fingularly  orna¬ 
mental  in  their  numerous  cluflers  of  flowers,  in  autumn, 
about  September,  OClober,  and  November,  fucceedcd 
by  the  fruit  in  the  famt  feafon ;  but  do  not  attain  per¬ 
fection  till  autumn  following,  requiring  a  whole  year 
to  grow  to  maturity  :  fo  that  the  trees,  in  autumn, 
being  in  full  flower,  and  furniflied  with  young  and 
ripe  fruit,  all  at  the  fame  time,  make  a  remarkably 
fine  appearance,  and  the  greatefl  ornaments  of  the  fea¬ 
fon  ;  and  the  different  varieties  of  the  Common  Arbutus 
difplay  an  entertaining  diverfity,  efpecially  the  Double 
and  Scarlet-flowered  kinds,  more  particularly  the  lat¬ 
ter  ;  and  all  of  which,  both  of  the  fpecies  and  varieties, 
are  moll  defirable  furniture  to  introduce  in  principal 
fhrubberies,  in  affemblage  with  other  tree  and  Ihrub 
kinds,  placing  them  confpicuoufly,  or  fome  difpofed 
ftngiy,  upon  lawns  and  other  grafs-plats ;  generally 
allotting  them  a  Iheltered,  warm  fituation. 

The  other  two  fpecies  are  dwarfilh,  trailing,  fhrubby 
plants,  fometimes  admitted  in  collections  to  increase 
the  variety  ;  placing  them  towards  the  front  of  fmall 
compartments,  in  moill  lituations ;  or,  as  in  the  places 
of  their  natural  growth,  they  generally  inhabit  bog¬ 
gy,  or  moill,  moffy  ground,  if  they  could  be  allotted 
fomewhat  fimilar  foils  in  gardens,  or  in  pots  placed 
in  fuch  fituations,  the  plants  may  prove  more  prof- 
perous  and  durable.  They  are  propagated  by  fow- 
ing  the  feed,  and  by  layers  and  cuttings  of  the  trailing 
branches  ;  though  they  are  plants  rather  reluClant  to 
culture. 

However,  for  ornamental  purpofcsinpleafure-grounds, 
the  Common  and  Eaftern  Arbutus  have  particular  me¬ 
rit  ;  the  former  of  which  is  the  moll  prevailing,  and 
generally  cultivated,  as  producing  ipore  plenty  of  ripe 
berries  and  feed,  wherewith  to  raife  the  plants  in 
greater  abundance  than  the  other  fort :  both  the  fpe¬ 
cies  are  fomewhat  tender  in  their  young  growth,  but 
fufficiently  hardy,  in  their  more  advanced  Hate,  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  the  open  ground  in  any  common  foil,  in  a  Ihel¬ 
tered  fituation,  or  in  any  principal  compartments  where 
they  may  enjoy  the  fun  in  winter,  and  if  where  fome¬ 
what  defended  from  the  northerly  blalls,  it  will  be  the 
greater  advantage. 

Thefe  defirable,  ornamental  trees  are  cultivated  abun¬ 
dantly  in  all  the  principal  nurieries,  more  particularly 
the  Common  Arbutus,  and  where  they  may  be  obtained 
for  planting,  either  in  young  or  more  advanced  growth, 
from  two  or  three,  to  five  or  fix  feet. 

The  bell  feafon  for  planting  the  Arbutus  is,  princi¬ 
pally,  either  in  autumn,  about  the  middle  or  latter  end 


of  September,  if  rain  has  fallen  abundantly,  or  in 
October  and  November ;  otherwife  in  the  fpring,  in 
mild  weather,  from  February  or  March  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  middle  of  April;  and,  where  conveni¬ 
ent,  to  remove  or  tranfplant  them,  with  balls  of 
earth  to  their  roots,  that  they  may  not  receive  much 
check  by  removal,  will  be  of  beneficial  advantage  ; 
and,  in  either  cafe,  give  water  at  planting ;  efpe¬ 
cially  if  early  in  autumn,  or  advanced  part  of  the 
fpring  feafon. 

The  Arbutus  is  propagated  principally  by  feed  con¬ 
tained  in  the  berries,  which,  ripening  in  autumn,  ga¬ 
ther  in  dry  weather,  and  fowed,  fome  at  that  feafon, 
in  a  bed  or  pots'of  light  earth  ;  or  the  berries  may  be 
preferved  in  dry  fand  till  February  or  March,  then 
fowed  ;  previoully  bruifing  the  berries  to  feparate  the 
feed,  which  then  fow,  fome  either  in  beds,  half  an 
inch  deep,  or  wholly,  or  part,  in  pots  of  light  earth  ; 
and  if  in  fpring  the  pots  are  placed  in  a  hot-bed  it  will 
forward  the  germination  of  the  feed,  and  the  growth 
of  the  young  plants,  which  give  frequent  waterings, 
and  plenty  of  free  air;  or  removed  fully  therein  at  the 
approach  of  fummer,  to  where  they  may  be  fhaded 
from  the  mid-day  fun ;  and  in  autumn,  or  fpring  fol¬ 
lowing,  tranfplant  them,  fingly,  in  fmall  pots,  in  order 
to  move  under  Ihelter  of  a  frame,  the  firll  two  or  three 
winters ;  giving,  however,  the  full  air  all  that  feafon, 
in  mild  weather,  and  only  defended  with  glaffes  or 
mats.  Sec.  in  fevere  froft ;  and  when  the  feedling  plants 
are  two  or  three  feet  high,  fhould  be  tranfplanted  with 
balls  of  earth  into  the  open  ground  ;  and  when  of  two 
or  three  to  four  or  five  feet,  are  proper  for  the  flirub- 
bery.  &c. 

Or  they  may  be  raifed  by  fowing  in  the  open  ground', 
in  the  fpring,  planting  fome  of  the  young  plants  in 
pots  as  above,  to  have  occafional  protection  in  fevere 
weather  in  winter,  for  a  year  or  two. 

The  Eaftern  Arbutus  is  propagated  alfo  by  the  fame 
method  as  above  ;  but,  as  the  berries  do  not  ripen  fo  plen¬ 
tifully  in  this  country,  they  are  obtained  from  the 
Levant,  where  the  trees  grow  naturally  in  great 
abundance. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  and  the  varieties  are  alfo  propa- 
gated^ccafionally,  by  layers  of  the  lower  young  wood, 
in  autumn  or  fpring,  and  fometimes  by  cuttings,  but 
is  often  two  years  before  they  make  any  progrels  ;  and. 
the  cuttings  feldom  root  freely  ;  or  the  latter  may  be 
forwarded  in  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  :  but  generally 
obferve,  the  different  varieties  of  the  Common  Arbutus 
mud  be  propagated  either  by  layers  or  cuttings,  or 
more  certainly  by  budding  or  inarching  them  upon 
feedling  flocks  of  that  fpecies,  as  they  will  not  come 
the  fame  in  their  diitinct  properties  when  raifed  from 
feed. 
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Aristolochi a,  BIRTKWORT. 

Oafs  and  Order. 

4  Gvnandria  Hexandria, 

Male  and  Vcrnale  joined,  Six  Males,  or  Stamina', 

Or  Plants  with  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  having  the  Sta¬ 
mina,  or  Males,  growing  cither  upon  the  Style,  or  Fe¬ 
male,  or  both  Male  and  Female  upon  a  Style-Form  Re¬ 
ceptacle,  and  having  fix  Stamina,  or  Males. 

FOR  this  divifion,  the  Ariftolochia  furnifhes  a 
low,  nnder-lhrubby  plant  for  the  fhrubbery,  &c. 
adorned  with  fpear-fhaped,  hearted  leaves,  and  irre¬ 
gular  flowers,  fmgly;  lucceeded  by  oblong  capfules, 
furnilhed  with  feed. 

Generic  Characters. — Hermaphrodite  flowers,  no  Ca¬ 
lyx  or  cup;  corolla,  or  flower,  irregular,  gibbous,  or 
fwelling  at  the  bafe,  cylindric-tubulous  upward,  fpread- 
ing  at  the  brim,  extended  in  the  under  part,  tongue- 
form  :  fix  ftamina,  or  rather  only  anthera,  placed  on 
the  ftyle  under  the  ftigma.  Piftiilum,  an  oblong,  an¬ 
gular  germen,  under  the  flower,  fupporting  a  globu¬ 
lar,  fix-parted  ftigma;  and  the  germen  grows  a 
large,  trivalved,  unilocular  capfule,  different  formed, 
Filed  with  numerous  fmall  feeds. 

The  Species  is, 

Aristolochia  arborefeens.  Tree  or  Shrub  Birth- 
wort. 


and  deciduous  tribes,  valuable  principally  for  orna¬ 
ment  and  variety  in  ftirubbery  compartments ;  growing 
upright,  three  to  four  or  five  feet  high;  adorned  with 
compound,  multifid,  and  finely-divided  leaves;  and 
the  branches  terminated  by  fpiltes  and  heads  of  fmall, 
greenilh,  compound  flowers,  of  many^  fmall  florets 
within  one  general  cup,  each  floret  fucceeded  by  a 
naked  feed. 

General  Characters . — Compound  flowers,  of  many 
fmall  florets,  in  one  general  calyx:  the  calyx  roundifh 
fcaiv,  and  round  feales.  Compound  flower,  compofed 
of  female  florets  on  the  border  or  radius,  furnifhed 
each  with  a  fmali,  germen,  flender  ftylus,  crowned 
with  a  bifid  ftigma;  and  hermaphrodite,  tubulous  flo¬ 
rets  in  the  difk,  or  middle,  five-parted  at  the  brim, 
having  each  a  fmall  germen,  ftile  and  ftigma,  as  the 
females,  and  five  ftamina  crowned  by  cylindric  an¬ 
thera,  five-dented ;  and  in  all  the  florets  the  germen 
becomes  a  naked.  Angle  feed. 

The  Species  are, 

I.  Artemesia  Abftnthium  arborefeens ,  Tree 
Wormwood. 

Ever-green  fhrub,  four  to  five  or  fix  feet  high; 
the  Item  fhrubby,  upright ;  leaves  compound,  (J'mall, 
hoary )  multifid,  or  divided  into  many  linear  fegments ; 
and  fmall,  fub-globular,  greenilh  flowers. —  Native  of 
Italy  and  the  Eaft. 


A  fmall  under-fhrub,  two  or  three  feet  high;  the 
Items  and  branches  fhrubbyifh,  ereft;  leaves  hearted- 
fpear-fhape,  and  dark-purplifli  flowers,  fingly  at  the 
axillas  of  the  leaves. — Native  of  North  America. 

This  fmall,  fhrubby  plant,  is  proper  to  admit  in 
Ihrubberies  towards  the  front  part ;  but  being  fomewhat 
tender,  fhould  have  a  warm,  fheltered  fituation,  or, 
occafionallv,  protedted  in  fevere  frofts;  or  fome 'may 
alfo  be  kept  in  pots,  to  move  under  fhelter  in  winter : 
it  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  fowed  in  the  fpring,  in  a 
bed  or  pots  of  light  earth :  give  fhelter  in  winter ;  and 
when  the  plants  are  one  or  two  years  old,  tranfplant 
them  in  nurfery  beds  or  pots,  till  of  proper  fize  for  fi¬ 
nal  tranfplanting. 

Artemisia,  (Mugwort)  WORMWOOD,  &c. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Syngenefia  Pclygamia  Superflua, 

Conjoined  Males,  Many  Marriages,  Superfluous  Females ; 
Or  compound  Flowers,  compofed  of  Hermaphrodite  and 
Female  Florets ;  the  Stamina,  or  Males,  joined  together 
at  tcp\  and  Female  Florets  fuperfiuous  or  unnecefj'ary . 

O  F  the  Artemefla  family,  are  two  hardy  fpecies,  of 
Ihrubby  and  under-fhrubby  plants,  of  the  ever-green 


2.  Artemisia  Abrotanum,  (Abrotanum)  or  South 
ernwood. 

A  deciduous  under-fhrub,  three  feet  high ;  the  ftems 
and  branches  fhrubby,  upright;  the  leaves  branching, 
finely-divided  into  numerous,  briftly  fegments;  and  ter¬ 
minal  fpikes  of  fmall,  greenilh  flowers. — Native  of 
Styria,  Cappadocia,  Italy,  Montpelier,  &c.  on  hills. 

Varieties  of  this.- — Common  narrow-leaved  South¬ 
ernwood. 

Broad-leaved  Southernwood. 

Dwarf  Southernwood. 

Broad-leaved,  Scentlefs,  Southernwood. 

Hoary  narrow-leaved  Southernwood. 

Beth  the  above  fpecies  of  Artemifia,  and  the  refpec- 
tive  varieties,  being  lhrubby  plants  of  moderate  and 
fmall  growtii,  are  adapted  for  the  fhrubbery,  to  di- 
verflfy  clumps  and  other  compartments ;  the  firft  as 
an  ever-green,  effedling  a  confpicuous  variety  in  its 
hoary,  compound-leaves,,  at  all  feafons  of  the  year; 
the  fecond  as  a  deciduous  under-fhrub,  efteemed  for 
its  fragrant  feent;  and  is  proper  to  introduce  towards 
the  front  of  flirubbery-clumps,  &c.  and  to  adorn 
flower  borders,  or  to  plant  in  pots  occaftonally ;  and  of 
which  two  fpecies,  the  ever-green  fort,  or  Tree  Worm¬ 
wood, 
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wood,  being  fomewhat  tender,  (hould  generally  have 
a  defended,  warm  fituation;  but  die  Southernwoods 
nay  be  planted  any  where,  as  they  grow  freely  in  any 
foil  and  fiti  don:  are  all  eafily  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings  or  flics  of  the  branches,  and  the  Southernwood 
alfo  by  fuckers ;  training  the  whole  generally  with  a 
fingle  Hem  below,  and  branchy,  bulhy  heads  above; 
and  as  the  Southernwood  particularly,  fends  up  nu¬ 
merous  bottom  fuckers,  thefe  (hould  be  occalionally 
detached  in  winter  or  fpring,  to  preferve  the  plants 
fingle,  to  grow  with  more  regular,  full  heads ;  and 
the  (lipped-off  fuckers,  if  wanted,  are  proper  for 
planting,  and  each  will  immediately  form  a  new  plant. 

Thefe  (hrubs  are  raifed  in  all  the  nurferies,  for 
public  fupply ;  and  of  the  Southernwood  particularly, 
the  fetting  gardeners,  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  raife 
amazing  quantities,  trained  with  bulhy  heads,  for  the 
fupply  of  the  markets  of  that  city,  and  the  hawkers, 
to  fell  about  the  ftreets,  and  environs  of  the  metropolis, 
for  furnilhing  their  fmall  gardens,  courts,  balconies, 
&c.  as  they  will  grow  any  where. 

The  feafor.  for  planting  thefe  (hrubs  is  any  of  the 
fpring  months,  till  May,  and  in  autumn,  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  November;  or  the  Southernwood,  as  it 
readily  removes  with  a  ball  of  earth,  may  be  tranl- 
planted  at  almoft  any  feafon,  occafionally. 

The  propagation,  or  method  of  raifing  thefe  two 
fpecies,  is  by  cuttings,  flips,  layers,  fuckers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  following  direction. 

The  tree  Wownwood  is  propagated  either  by  cut¬ 
tings  or  flips  of  the  young  (hoots  and  branches,  in 
fpring  or  fummer,  till  July,  detaching  them  fix  or 
eight  inches  long;  clear  off  the  under  leaves,  and 
plant  them  in  a  (hady  border ;  give  water,  and  they 
loon  ftrike  root  the  fame  feafon ;  or  may  alfo  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  layers  of  the  young  branches  in  fpring, 
which  will  be  well  rooted,  for  planting  off,  in  autumn 
following;  and  when,  in  either  method,  they  are 
two,  three,  or  four  feet  high,  are  proper  for  the 
fhrubbery,  & c.  or  may  likewife  plant  fome  in  pots, 
to  remove  under  (helter  in  winter,  when  frofts  prevail. 

And  the  Southernwood  propagates  abundantly  both 
by  fuckers  advancing  from  the  bottom,  and  by  cut¬ 
tings  and  flips  of  the  (hoots  and  branches :  the  fuck¬ 
ers  may  be  detached  in  any  of  the  fpring  or  autumn 
months ;  either  flip  them  off  from  old  plants,  or  large 
plants,  confiderably  increafed  in  many  fuckers,  may  be 
taken  up  and  flipped,  or  divided  into  feparate  lets, 
each  fumilhed  with  roots,  planted  in  any  beds,  or 
borders,  a  foot  apart,  or  larger  fuckers,  planted  at 
once  where  they  are  to  continue;  and  by  flips  or 
cuttings  of  the  branches,  may  be  performed  in  March, 
April,  and  May;  the  lhoots  flipped,  or  cut  off,  fix 
or  eight,  to  ten  or  twelve  inches,  planted  in  a  ftudy 
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border,  or  any  beds  of  common  earth,  in  rows,  fix' 
to  twelve  inches  afunder,  well  watered;  and  they  will 
all  foon  emit  roots,  and  grow  freely:  generally  train 
the  whole  with  a. (hort,  (ingle  Hem  below,  and  with  re¬ 
gular  full  heads,  either  permitted  to  run,  or  the  long  too 
(hoots  cut  down  occafionally,  to  keep  the  heads  bulhy ; 
and  when,  from  one  to  two,  or  three  feet  high,  may 
be  tranfplanted  into  lhrubberies,  flower-borders,  &c. 

The  principal  culture  of  both  the  above  fpecies, 
after  final  planting,  is  chiefly  to  prune  czfual,  irre¬ 
gular  growths;  or  to  cut  rambling  (hoots  on  the  fldes, 
or  above,  as  may  feem  neceffary,  and  where  the  South¬ 
ernwood  increafe  confiderably  in  bottom  fuckers,  they 
lhould  be  flipped  off  more  or  lefs,  to  preferve  the 
main  plants  in  regular  growth. 

ASH  TREE  (Fraxinus.) 

In  the  Botanic  Syflem,  the  Alhes  belong  to  the 
Clafs  and  Order 
Polygamia  Dioecia, 

Many  Marriages ,  Two  Habitations ; 

Or  Male,  Female,  and  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  on  two 
feparate  Trees. 

THE  Ashes,  cpmprifmg  feveral  fpecies  and  va¬ 
rieties,  are  all  of  the  tree  kind,  growing  from  twenty 
or  thirty  to  fifty  or  fixty  feet  high,  or  more;  fome 
of  which  are  of  confiderable  valuable,  as  forefl:  or 
timber  trees,  both  in  their  large  flandard  growth,  and 
in  underwood,  for  coppices,  &c.  and  of  which  the 
Common  A(h  is  fuperior,  for  its  Ioftiefl:  ftature  and 
greatefl:  magnitude  in  the  body :  its  timber  abundantly 
ufeful  in  many  employments,  and  mod  eligible  to  al- 
femble  largely  in  foreft-tree  plantations ;  and  the  others 
are  proper  to  introduce  in  fmaller  fupplies,  and  for  va¬ 
riety  :  are  all  of  the  deciduous  tribe,  or  fuch  as  de¬ 
foliate,  or  (hed  their  leaves  in  winter ;  the  leaves  all  of 
the  compound,  pinnated  kind,  compcfed  of  from 
three,  four,  to  five  pair  of  fmall  foholes,  or  leaf¬ 
lets,  terminated  by  an  odd  or  end  foliole ;  and  fmafl, 
greeni(h  flowers,  colle&ed  into  (piked  bunches,  moll- 
ly  apetalous,  (without  petals,  or  flower  leaves)  ancf 
fucceedcd  by  bunches  of  comprefled,  lanceolate  peri- 
carpiums,  or  feed-veflels,  called  Alh-keys:  ripe  about 
Ottober;  efpecially  in  the  Common  Alh  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  proper  for  fowing  the  fame  feafon,  or  the  follow¬ 
ing  fpring,  for  raifing  fupplies  of  young  trees  of  the 
forts  required. 

The  Species  of  FRAXINUS  are, 

i.  Fraxinus  exeelfor,  Lofticft,  or  Common  Afli 
Tree. 

A  lofty-growing  large  tree,  fixty  or  feverty  feet 
high;  the  leaves  pinnated  or  winged,  mofllyofcle- 
F.  ven 
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ven  leaflets  fawed;  and  the  flowers  without  petals. 
— Native  of  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  &c. 
in  hedges  and  woods. 

Varieties  of  this. — Silver-ftriped-leaved  Common 
Afh. 

Gold-flriped-le-’ved  Common  Afh. 

z.  Fraxinus  americants ,  American  Intire-leaved 

Aih. 

A  tree  of  middling  growth,  tliirty  or  forty  feet 
high;  the  leaves  pinnated,  of  feven  or  nine  folioles 
or  leaflets  intirc,  and  the  petiole  or  foot-ftalk  round. 
— Native  of  Carolina  and  Virginia,  in  North  America. 

Varieties  of  this. — Black  American  Afh. 

White  American  Alh. 

3.  Fraxinus  Ornus,  (Ornus)  or  Flowering- Afh. 

A  fmall  tree,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high;  leaves 
pinnated,  of  three  or  four  pair  of  leaflets  fawed,  and 
the  flowers  furniflred  with  a  corolla,  or  petals. — Native 
of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  and  of  America. 

Varieties  of  this. — Dwarf,  Flowering- Afh. 

Panicled  Flowering-Afh. 

Round-folioled  Flowering-Afh,  orMana- 
Afh  of  Calabria. 

All  thefe  fpecies  and  varieties  of  Afh  are  hardy,  de¬ 
ciduous  trees,  that  will  fucceed  in  any  common  foil 
and  fituation ;  are  valuable  to  cultivate  or  plant,  fome 
for  ufeful  and  others  for  ornamental  plantations,  and 
variety,  in  aflemblage  with  other  hardy  trees  and 
Ihrubs;  of  which  the  Common  Afh  furpaffes  all  the 
reft  in  its  ftraight,  fwift  prccerier  growth,  with  a 
trunk  or  ftem  of  confiderable  fubftance;  proper  to 
rank  as  a  firft  rate  foreft,  or  timber-tree :  the  next  in 
growth  and  value,  is  the  American  Afh,  which  may 
alfo  arrange  in  the  foreft-tree  collettion,  in  a  moderate 
proportion;  and  the  Ornus,  or  flowering  Afhes,  with 
the  different  varieties  thereof,  and  thofc  of  the  other 
fpecies,  are  admitted  principally  in  large  decorative, 
or  pleafurable  tree  plantations  and  fhrubberies;  or 
may  alfo,  for  the  fame  occafion,  introduce  the  Afhes 
in  general,  efpecially  in  any  confiderable  outward 
plantations,  in  pleafure-grounds,  parks,  boundaries  of 
capacious  lawns,  and  in  any  out-grounds,  in  exten- 
five  premifes,  to  increafe  the  variety  in  a  diverfified 
manner. 

But  the  Common  Afh  in  particular,  eonfidered  as  a 
principal  foreft-tree,  deferves  general  culture  in  all 
plantations  of  that  kind,  for  its  fuperior  growth  and 
great  ufefulnefs  of  its  timber,  & c.  in  various  material 
occafions,  and  for  which  it  is  valuable  to  cultivate 
both  in  woods,  &c.  in  large  ftandard  trees,  for  tim¬ 
ber,  and  in  coppices  for  underwood ;  and  may  alfo  be 
planted  in  hedge-rows  of  fields,  for  the  fame  purpo- 


fes,  as  the  trees  will  profper  in  any  common  foil,  and 
in  any  fituation  where  convenient,  not  fubjeri;  to  land¬ 
ing  water;  and  in  which  plantations  the  ftandards  will 
advance  in  a  fwift,  ftraight  growth,  for  timber  trees, 
and  the  underwood  will  run  up  expeditioufly  for  poles, 
and  other  occafions,  to  fell  in  a  thinning  order,  while 
in  young  growth,  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  high,  leaving  plenty  of  the  moft  promifing  to  run 
up  for  large  ftandards. 

The  different  fpecies  and  varieties  of  Allies  are  rai- 
fed  in  all  the  nurferies,  for  public  fupply  of  common 
plantations;  but  where  confiderable  plantations  are  in¬ 
tended  to  form  woods  and  coppices,  for  timber  and 
underwood,  it  would  be  much  faving  to  raife  them  in 
home  nurferies,  on  the  eftate  where  fuch  plantations 
are  defigned  to  be  formed. 

The  feafon  for  planting  Allies  is  any  time  after 
the  fall  of  the  leaves,  in  Oftober  or  November,  or 
during  the  winter  months,  in  open  weather,  or  to 
compleat  the  whole  in  fpring. 

The  Allies  arc  propagated,  or  raifed  from  feed, 
and  the  varieties  are  continued  permanent  by  railing 
them  by  layers,  grafting  and  budding,  &c. 

The  feed  may  be  fowed  in  autumn,  about  Oiftober, 
November,  or  December,  or  in  the  fpring,  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  and  March,  on  beds  of  light  earth,  either  in 
drills,  fix  inches,  or  a  footafunder,  or  on  the  furface, 
and  earthed  over  one  or  two  inches  thick,  they  will 
come  up  in  the  fpring ;  and  when  the  young  trees  are 
of  two  years  growth,  lhould  be  transplanted  from  the 
feed-beds,  in  autumn  or  fpring,  and  placed  in  nurfery 
rows,  two  feet,  or  two  and  a  half  afunder ;  kept  clear 
from  weeds,  by  hoeing  in  fummer,  and  by  digging 
between  the  rows  in  winter,  or  fpring  ;  and  according 
as  they  advance  in  growth,  prune  up  ftrong  fide-ihoots 
of  the  ftem,  preferving  the  main  top-lhcot  intire,  to 
afpire  in  height;  and  thus,  when  the  young  trees  are 
advanced  from  three,  four,  five,  or  fix,  to  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  they  are  of  proper  fize  for  final  tranf- 
planting  in  the  different  plantations  intended. 

To  raife  the  varieties  by  layers,  have  fome  young 
trees  cut  down  to  the  bottom  to  produce  lower  Ihoots, 
near  the  earth  convenient  for  laying,  which  may  be 
performed  in  autumn  or  fpring,  and  will  be  rooted 
in  one  fummer  for  planting  off  in  autumn,  into  nur¬ 
fery  rows,  as  advifed  for  the  feedling  trees,  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  proper  growth  for  final  tranfplantation. 

The  Flowering-Afh,  or  any  particular  variety,  may 
be  propagated  by  innoculkting  buds  thereof  into  flocks 
of  the  Common  Alh,  or  any  other  fpecies  of  the  fame 
family. 

When  the  trees,  raifed  by  either  of  the  above  me¬ 
thods,  are  three  or  four,  to  fix,  eight,  or  ten  feet 

high. 
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high,  they  are  of  eligible  growth  for  final  tranfplant- 
frig,  or  occafionally,  young  trees  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet,  or  more,  may  be  tranfplanted ;  though,  when 
planted  younger,  they  fooner  root  more  effectually, 
and  advance  in  a  more  free  growth;  and  for  timber 
plantations  particularly,  if  planted  where  they  are  to 
remain,  when  from  about  three  or  four,  to  five  or 
fix  feet,  they  will  root  freely,  and  eftablilh  them- 
felvesmore  effectually,  to  make  handfomer  large  trees, 
in  the  end,  than  thofe  planted  cf  larger  growth: 
however,  for  this  occafion,  fhould  never  be  more 
than  eight  or  ten  feet  high  for  any  general  plantation. 

To  plant  Afhes  for  timber  and  underwood,  they  may 
be  planted  both  in  aflemblage  with  other  deciduous 
foreft-trees,  as  maples,  birches,  Sec.  and  fome  in  dif- 
tinCt  plantations,  wholly  of  the  Afh  kind ;  and  in  both 
of  which,  when  defigned  to  plant  in  clofe  rows,  to 
allotv  for  thinning  in  advanced  growth,  or  to  remain 
clofe,  for  coppices,  to  fall  every  fix,  feven,  eight,  or 
ten  years  for  fmall  wood,  it  would  be  of  advantage, 
if  the  ground,  where  practicable,  could  be  prepared, 
by  ploughing,  &c.  but  where  intending  to  plant  at 
wide  distances,  to  continue  wholly  for  large  lland- 
ards,  may  only  dig  apertures  for  the  trees :  the  clofe 
planting  for  the  above  occafions,  may  be  in  rows, 
from  three  or  four,  to  five  or  fix  feet  afunder,  by  the 
fame  diftances  in  the  rows;  or  for  wider  planting,  to 
continue  in  full  growth,  they  may  be  from  ten  to 
twelve,  or  fifteen  feet  afunder,  or  at  greater  diftances, 
in  particular  places,  as  may  be  thought  convenient. 

Or  fometimes  plantations  of  Allies  are  raifed  by 
fowing  the  feed  in  the  places  where  the  trees  are  al¬ 
ways  to  Hand,  both  feparately  and  fometimes  with 
thofe  of  other  foreft-trees ;  either  fowed  in  lhallow 
drills,  drawn  by  a  plough.  Sec.  three  or  four,  to  five 
ox  fix  feet  diftance,  or  fometimes  broad- call,  and 
ploughed  in  a  moderate  depth;  and  when  the  young 
trees  come  up,  fome  may  be  thinned  out,  where  too 
thick,  and  planted  in  other  places,  if  wanted. 

The  young  plantations,  in  either  methods,  Ihould 
be  defended  with  outward  fences,  as  ditches,  hedges, 
&c.  from  the  depredations  of  cattle. 

In  the  advancing  young  growth  of  the  trees,  keep 
them  clear  from  large  over-topping  weeds;  and  in 
thofe  defigned  for  continuing  ftandards,  prune  away 
lower  lateral  Ihoots  from  the  Item,  that  they  may  run 
up  clean  and  ftraight,  and  occafionally  lop  low  drag¬ 
gling  branches  of  the  head,  continuing  the  main-top 
leader,  and  other  general  top-branches,  in  full  growth  ; 
and  the  plantations  of  clofe  planting,  defigned  for 
thinning  by  degrees,  for  poles  and  other  flight  purpo- 
fes,  or  thofe  allotted  for  coppices,  they,  when  advanc¬ 
ed  in  growth,  Ihould  be  thinned  accordingly,  feledling 
a  fufficiency  of  the  fineft,  ftraight  plants,  at  moderate 
diftances,  to  run  for  ftandards,  cutting  down  the 


others ;  the  ftools  remaining  will  (hoot  out  again,  and 
will  thus  afford  a  cutting  once  in  feven,  eight  or  ten 
years,  or  according  to  their  increafed  growth,  or  the 
purpofes  for  which,  they  may  be  intended;  the  ftand¬ 
ards  alfo  being  left  at  fmall  diftances  at  firft,  thefe, 
in  advanced  growth,  may  likewife  be  thinned  for  par¬ 
ticular  occafions,  leaving  enough,  at  from  ten  to  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  feet,  to  advance  to  full  fize  for  large 
timber. 

Atritlex,  (Orach)  SEA  PURSLANE  TREE. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Polygamia  Monoecia, 

Many  Marriages,  One  Habitation ; 

Or  Floxvers  of  different  Sexes,  as  Females  and  Henna 
phrodites,  feparate,  on  the  fame  Plant. 

The  Atriplex  furnifhes  two  hardy  ever-green  (brubs, 
curious  in  their  whitilh-green  leaves,  to  affemble  in  the 
(hrubbery ;  are  plants  of  moderate  and  fmaller  growth, 
in  the  different  fpecies,  adorned  with  delta-form  and 
ovate,  fil very  leaves,  and  apetaious  flowers,  fucceeded 
each  by  one  roundifti,  orbicular  feed;  but  which  is 
feldom  ufed  in  propagating  the  plants,  they  being  ge¬ 
nerally  raifed  by  cuttings.  Sec. 

Generic  Characters . — Femaleand  hermaphrodite  flow¬ 
ers,  feparate  on  the  fame  plant ;  calyx,  in  the  herma¬ 
phrodites,  five-leaved ;  the  leaves  oval,  concave,  and 
permanent,  no  corolla  or  petals;  five  awl-lhape  (la¬ 
mina,  crowned  with  double  anthera,  an  orbicular, 
central  germen,  (hort  two-parted  ftyle,  terminated  by 
reflexed  ftigma;  a  two-leaved  calyx  in  the  female 
flower ;  no  petals  nor  (lamina,  but  a  germen  and  ftyle. 
Sec.  and  in  each  the  germen  becomes  an  orbicular 
feed,  lodged  in  the  calyx. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Atriplex  Halimus — (Haliinus)  or  Broad-leaved 

(hrubby  Atriplex,  called  Sea-Purflane  Tree. 

Ever-green  (hrub,  growing  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
or  more ;  the  ftem  (hrubby,  branches  fpreading ;  leaves 
(moderate  fmall)  delta-fhape,  filver-coloured. — Na¬ 
tive  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Virginia,  in  hedges,  &c. 
near  the  fea.  ( Any  common  foil.) 

2.  Atriplex  Portulacoides — (Portulacoides)Purflane- 

leaved  Atriplex,"  or  narrow-leaved  Sea-Purflane 

Shrub. 

Ever-green  under-lhrub,  three  or  four  feet  high;  the 
ftertt  (hrubby,  headbulhy;  leaves  {fmall,  narronv)  ob- 
ovate,  whitilh-green. — Native  of  England  and  other 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  by  the  fea-fide.  ( Any 
foil.) 

Thefe  two  (hrubby  ever-greens  are  eligible  to  in¬ 
troduce  in  the  pkafure-ground,  for  ornament  and  va- 
E  2  riety. 
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riety,  in  aflemblage  with  other  ever-green  Ihrubs,  and 
occasionally  deciduous  kinds,  in  clumps  and  other 
lhrubbery  compartments  ;  in  which  they  will  difplay  a 
very  confpicuous  and  agreeable  variety  and  diverlity, 
in  their  white,  filvery-coloured  leaves ;  generally  al¬ 
lotting  them  Tome  principal  diftri&s :  are  both  of  hardy 
growth,  to  fucceed  in  any  lituation,  and  in  molt  foils 
of  a  moderately  dry  temperature. 

They  may  be  obtained  at  moll  of  the  nurferies,  of 
a  proper  fize  for  planting,  which  may  be  performed  in 
the  fpring  or  autumn. 

Both  the  forts  are  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  fhoots,  in  fpring  and  fummer :  planted  in  a 
lhady  border,  and  frequently  watered  in  dry  weather, 
they  will  root  freely  the  fame  feafon,  to  admit  of  tranf- 
planting  in  autumn  or  fpring  following,  either  in  nur- 
fery  rows,  to  acquire  a  proper  growth  for  the  ihrub- 
bery;  or  fome,  of  larger  growth,  may  be  tranfplanted 
at  once  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

As  to  general  culture,  may  only  give  occafional 
pruning,  to  reduce  to  order  any  irregular  branches, 
and  to  cut  out  dead  wood  when  any  occurs,  and  in 
common  with  other  Ihrubs  kept  clean  from  weeds  in 
fummer;  and  the  ground  digged  in  autumn,  winter, 
or  fpring. 

Azalea,  AMERICAN  HONEYSUCKLE. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Pentandria  Monogynia, 

Five  Males,  One  Female  ; 

Or  Plants  having  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  furnijhed 

each  with  five  Stamina,  or  Males,  and  one  Pifiillum, 

or  Female  Part. 

THE  dlxaleas  are  deciduous  flowering  Ihrubs,  pro¬ 
ducing  very  ornamental  flowers ;  deflrable  plants  to 
aflemble  in  principal  Ihrubberies,  borders,  &c.  in  the 
pleafure-ground :  are  of  moderate  and  middling 
fhrubby  growth,  advancing  mollly  with  feveral  Hems, 
four  or  five,  to  fix  or  eight  feet  high ;  adorned  in 
fummer  with  lanceolate  and  ovate  Ample  leaves;  and 
at  the  extremity  and  axillas  of  the  branches,  clufters 
of  white  and  red,  long  tubulous,  fragrant  flowers, 
five-parted  at  top ;  having  five  internal  ftamina  and 
one  pilli!,  fucceeded  by  roundilh  capfules,  filled  with 
roundilh  feeds,  by  which  (obtained  from  America, 
where  the  plants  grow  naturally)  they  may  be  raifed; 
but  in  default  of  which,  are  propagated  by  fuckers 
and  layers. 

Genera!  Characters. — Hermaphrodite  flowers;  the 
calyx  fmall,  five-parted,  acute,  coloured,  and  perma¬ 
nent;  corolla  or  flower,  funnel-lhape,  with  a  long 
naked  tube,  five -parted  above, -the  two  upper  fegments 
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reflexed  back,  the  two  Tides  bent  inward,  and  the  low. 
er  fegmer.t  turning  downward:  ftamina,  five  fmall, 
unequal  filaments,  terminated  by  oblong  anthera ;  pif- 
tillum,  a  round  germen,  long,  flender  ftyle,  crowned 
with  an  obtufe  ftigma;  and  the  germen  grows  a  round¬ 
ilh  capfule,  containing  many  roundilh  feeds. 

The  Species  of  AZALEA  are, 

I.  Azalea  vifeofa,  Vifcous- flowered  White  Ameri¬ 
can  Honeyfuckle. 

A  moderate,  deciduous  Ihrub,  growing  three  or 
four  feet  high ;  the  leaves  fpear-lhape,  ( middlingfiz.e ) 
with  rough  edges ;  and  corolla  of  the  flower  hairy, 
glutinous  or  clammy ;  (flowers  white,  &c.) — Native 
of  Virginia.  ( Moifi  or  any  foil.) 

2.  Azalea  nudifiora,  Naked- flowered  Red  Azalea. 

Middle  fize  deciduous  Ihrub,  growing  fix  or  eight 
feet  high;  the  leaves  ovate  (middle  fize)  and  corolla 
of  the  flower  hairy,  and  longeft  ftamina;  (the  flowers 
red,  on  long  naked  foot-ftalks.) — Native  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  (Moifi  or  any  foil.) 

Varieties  of  the  two  Species  are. — Early  White- flow¬ 
ered. 

Late  White-flowered. 

Red-flowered. 

Pale-Red-flowered. 

Scarlet- flowered. 

Late  Red-flowered. 

Thefe  Ihrubs  flower  very  ornamentally  in  July;  the 
flowers  long,  tubulous,  deeply  cut  at  top  into  five 
parts,  and  fomeivhat  refembling  thofe  of  the  common 
honeyfuckle,  and  impart  an  agreeable  odour  ;  fo  that 
the  plants  have  great  merit  to  arrange  in  principal 
Ihrubberies,  and  other  compartments  of  the  pleafure- 
ground  ;  and  are  hardy  to  grow  in  any  Common  foil 
and  fituation,  though  they  generally  thrive  more  fuc- 
cefsfully  inmoilt  ground. 

They  are  cultivated  plentifully  in  the  nurferies, 
where  they  may  be  procured  for  planting,  at  the  pro¬ 
per  feafons. 

The  feafons  for  planting  them  is  either  in  autumn, 
about  the  decay  of  the  leaves,  in  Odtober  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  or  in  the  fpring,  before  they  begin  to  Ihoot;  or 
may  be  planted  in  any  of  the  winter  months,  in  mild, 
open  weather ;  difpofing  them  generally  in  Ihrubberies, 
and  any  ornamental  plantations,  in  aflemblage  with 
other  deciduous  Ihrubs,  &c.  placed  according  to  their 
fizes,  more  or  lefs  forward  in  the  deftined  compart¬ 
ments,  to  arrange  confpicuoully  with  Ihrubs  nearly  of 
fimilar  growth. 

They  are  propagated  principally  by  fuckers  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  bottom,  which  may  be  taken  up  in 

autumn 
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autumn  or  fpring,  with  roots  to  each,  and  planted 
either  in  a  r.urfery,  or  fome  of  the  largeft,  at  once 
V/here  they  are  to  remain;  and  the  others,  when  of 
two,  three,  or  four  feet  growth,  may  alfo  be  tranf- 
planted  into  the  places  where  they  are  finally  to  con¬ 
tinue  ;  likewife,  may  propagate  them  by  layers  of  the 
young  (hoots  cf  the  year,  or  preceding  fummer,  layed 
down  in  autumn,  or  following  fpring;  they  will  be 
moiUy  fufiiciently  rooted  for  planting  off  in  the  autumn 
or  fpring  enfuing;  alfo  by  feed,  where  attainable, 
fowing  it  in  the  fpring,  in  a  bed  of  light  earth ;  and 
when  the  plants  are  one  or  two  years  old,  tranfplant 
them  in  nurfery-beds  to  acquire  a  proper  growth 
for  the  Ihrubbery,  Sec.  though  in  general,  the  propa¬ 
gation  by  fuckers  is  the  molt  common  and  expeditious 
method ;  and  when  the  plants,  railed  by  either  method,, 
are  two  or  three  feet  high,  or  more,  they  are  proper 
for  the  intended  plantations. 

In  their  future  culture  in  the  Ihrubbery,  Sec.  they 
will  only  require  a  little  occalional  pruning  to  reduce 
any  irregular  growth. 

Baccharis,  (Ploughman’s  Spikenard)  GROUND¬ 
SEL  TREE. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Syngenefia  Polygamia  Superflua, 

"United  Males,  Many  Marriages,  Superfluous  Females’, 

Or  compound  Flowers,  compofed  of  Hermaphrodite  and 
Female  Florets  dflintl ;  the  Stamina  or  Males  united 
by  their  Fops ;  Female  Florets  fuperfluous ,  or  unnecef- 
fary. 

THE  Baccharis  has  one  hardy,  lhrubby  fpecies,  a 
largifh,  curious  ever-green,  to  admit  in  the  Ihrubbe¬ 
ry,  decorated  with  ovate,  glaucous  leaves,  and  fpikes  of 
compound,  white  flowers,  having  one  general  calyx 
or  cup,  containing  many  fmall  hermaphrodite  florets 
in  the  difle,  and  females  in  the  circumference;  the 
former  having  five  fmall  ftamina  and  one  piltil,  and 
the  females  a  fmall  germcn  and  ftyle ;  fucceeded  in 
ail  the  florets,  by  one  feed  in  each :  ripe  in  autumn  for 
fowing ;  but  the  plant  is  more  generally  propagated  by 
layers  and  cuttings. 

One  Species. 

Bacch arjs  halimifolia,  Sea-Purflane-leaved  Bac¬ 
charis,  or  Groundfel  Tree. 

Ever-green  ihrub,  four  to  five  or  fix  feet  high ;  the 
leaves  ob-ovate,  (glaucous  or  fea-grecn)  the  upper 
onesemarginated-crenated. — Native  of  Virginia.  ( Any 
foil.) 

This  fhrub  claims  a  place  in  the  colletfHon  of  ever¬ 
greens,  or  to  introduce  in  any  principal  Ihrubbery 
compartments,  in  a  confpicuous  lituation,  where  U 


v/ill  effeft  an  agreeable  variety  in  its  glaucous,  whit- 
ilh-green  leaves,  at  all  feafons ;  may  be  procured  at 
mod  of  the  nurferies,  for  planting,  in  autumn  or 
fpring ;  and  is  propagated  by  layers  and  cuttings  of 
the  young  wood,  in  the  fame  feafons  or  early  part  of 
fummer,  which  will  be  rooted  by  the  autumn  follow¬ 
ing;  and  may  be  forwarded  in  the  nurfery  till  of  two 
or  three  feet  growth,  and  is  then  proper  for  the  Ihrub¬ 
bery,  Sec.  where  it  requires  only  the  common  culture 
of  other  hardy  Ihrubs ;  as  hoeing  the  ground  occafion- 
ally  in  fummer,  to  keep  down  weeds,  and  to  dig  the 
ground  annually  in  autumn,  winter,  or  fpring. 

Berber^,  BERBERRY  TREE. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Hexandria  Monogynia, 

Six  Males,  One  Female  ; 

Or  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  furnijhed  with  fix  Stamina, 
or  Males,  and  one  Piflillum,  or  Female. 

The  Berberry  confifts  of  two  fpecies,  and  feveral. 
varieties,  of  the  fmall  tree,  or  large  Ihrub  kinds,  all 
of  the  deciduous  tribe;  in  eftimation  both  for  their 
produ&ion  of  fruit,  (fmall  berries)  for  domellic  oc- 
cafions,  and  to  plant  in  Ihrubberies,  or  any  ornamen¬ 
tal  compartments,  in  pleafure-grounds,  for  variety, 
&c.  in...  their  general  growth,  foliage,  flowers  and 
fruit,  grow  about  fix  or  eight,  to  ten  feet  high,  arm¬ 
ed  with  triple  thorns,  and  gaxnifhed  in  fummer  with 
fmall,  oval  leaves,  and  fmall,  pendulous  clufters  of 
yellow  flowers;  the  flowers  fmall,  having  each  a 
fmall  calyx  pr  cup  of  fix  leaves,  fix  fmall  oval  petals, 
fix  fhort  ftamina,  a  piftillum,  confifting  of  a  fmall 
germen  and  one  ftyle;  and  the  germen  becomes  a  cy- 
lindric  berry,  containing  an  oblong  feed;  the  berries 
growing  many  together,  in  fmall,  loofe  bunches :  ri¬ 
pen  in  autumn,  for  ufe,  to  preferve,  pickle,  8oc.  and 
for  fowing,  by  which  to  raife  the  trees,  or  are  alto 
propagated  by  layers,  fuckers  and  cuttings. 

The  Species  of  BERBERIS  are* 
i.  Berberis  vulgaris ,  Common  Berberry  T ree. 

A  fmall  tree  or  large  Ihrub,  (deciduous)  growing 
eight  or  ten  feet  high ;  the  head  bulky,  leaves  oval, 
( Smallijh,  light-green )  and  peduncles  or  flower-ftalks, 
having  flowers  in  racems  or  clufters,  fucceeded  by 
fmall  pendulous  clufte.  s  of  red  berries  of  an  acidtaftr. 
—Native  of  England  and  moft  parts  of  Europe,  in 
woods,  the  Eaft,  and  Mount  Lebanus.  ( Any  foil.) 

Varieties.— Common  Red- fruited  Berberry. 

Red-fruited,  without  ftone-or  feed. 

White-fruited  Berberry. 

Black- fruited  Berberry, 
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2.  Berberis  canadenfts,  Canada  broad-leaved  Ber¬ 
berry,  ( Suppofcd  a  Variety  of  the  Common.) 

A  Anal!  tree,  or  moderate  flirub  (deciduous)  grow¬ 
ing  fix  or  eight  feet  high;  the  leaves  oblong-ova!, 
( larger ,  light -greet:)  and  flowers  in  clutters. — Native 
of  Canada.  (Any Joil.) 

Both  thefe  fpecies  and  varieties  of  Berheris  are  very 
hardy  to  grow  in  almoft  any  foil  and  fituation ;  they 
"rife  with  an  ereCt  Hem,  branching  out  low  into  many 
upright  branches,  defended  with  three-parted  fpines ; 
and  the  trees  commonly  fend  up  feveral  root  fuckers. 

They  are  eligible  to  cultivate  in  gardens  and  or¬ 
chards,  both  as  fmall  ftandard  fruit-trees,  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  fupply,  where  the  berries  may  be  in  requeft,  for 
candying,  &c.  and  to  introduce  in  fnrubberics  for 
variety  and  ornament,  in  which  the  flowers  in  fum- 
mer,  and  the  cluflers  of  berries  in  autumn,  effedt  an 
agreeable  diverflty ;  and  may  be  admitted  in  any  plan¬ 
tation  compartments  of  the  pleafure -ground,  where 
thought  neceffary ;  or  planted  fingly  in  capacious  bor¬ 
ders,  &c.  and,  in  any  method  of  planting,  they  pro-- 
duce  plentiful  crops  of  berries,  ripe  in  autumn,  about 
September  and  October ;  and  which,  in  many  families, 
are  in  great  eftimation  for  preferving  or  candying, 
being  of  an  agreeable,  acid  relifh ;  and  are  alfo  fome- 
times  pickled,  and  ufed  occafionally  for  garnifh  to 
difhes  ferved  up  to  table;  but  for  thefe  occafions  the 
Common  Red-berried  kinds  only  are  proper ;  and  for 
candying  particularly,  the  ftonelefs-fruited  fort  is  con* 
iiderably  preferable  to  the  Common. 

Fortheabove  different  occafions,  the  trees  are  trained 
in  flandards,  generally  each  with  a  Angle  item,  three  to 
four  or  five  feet,  and  then  permitted  to  branch  out  at 
top  in  full  growth ;  they  were  alfo,  formerly,  fome- 
times  planted  for  garden  hedges,  and  in  which,  by 
proper  clipping,  will  grow  clofe  and  regular. 

The  different  fpecies  and  varieties  are  cultivated  in 
moft  of  the  public  nurferies,  where  they  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  planting,  which  may  be  performed  any  time 
from  the  decay  of  the  leaves,  in  October  and  No¬ 
vember,  in  open  weather,  to  March  or  beginning  of 
April ;  and  may  be  planted  in  any  common  foil  and 
fituation ;  though,  where  the  berries  are  required  for 
ufe,  the  trees  growing  in  an  open  expofure  to  the  full 
fun  will  produce  them  in  the  bell  perfection. 

They  are  propagated  by  feed,  fuckers,  layers,  or 
cuttings ;  but  by  feed,  is  eligible  occafionally,  only 
for  the  common  fort,  as  in  the  varieties,  the  feedling 
plants  do  not  always  come  the  fame ;  and  of  which, 
the  ftonelefs  fort  being  deftitute  of  feed  in  the  ber¬ 
ries,  it  can  be  propagated  only  by  the  other  methods ; 
and  which  is  alfo  the  molt  certain  way  whereby  to 


continue  anylother  varieties  diftinCt :  however,  when 
required  to  raife  any  forts  indifferently  from  tne  feed 
or  berries,  fow  them  in  OCtober  or  November,  &c. 
in  a  bed  of  light  earth,  an  inch  deep  ;  and  when  the 
young  plants  are  of  one  or  two  fummers  growth, 
tranfplant  them  into  nurfery  beds,  &c.  Suckers  ad¬ 
vancing  Atom  the  roots  of  old  trees,  may  be  taken  up 
with  roots,  in  autumn,  winter,  or  fpring,  and  planted 
in  a  nutfery,  they  at  once  form  proper  plants ;  and 
layers  and  cuttings  o*f  the  young  wood  in  autumn  or 
fpring,  will  be  rooted  in  one  year;  and  in  which 
methods  continue  them  trained  in  the  nurfery,  with  a 
Angle  ftem  below,  and  a  full  head  above ;  and  when 
from  three  or  four,  to  five  or  fix  feet  growth,  are  of 
proper  fizes  to  tranfplant  finally  where  they  may  be  in¬ 
tended. 

In  their  genera!  culture  in  gardens,  &c.  keep  them 
cleared  from  root  fuckers,  prune  out  rampant  (hoots 
of  the  ftem  and  head,  with  any  irregular  branches  and 
dead  wood. 

Betula,  BIRCH  TREE,  including  alfo  the 
ALDER. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Monoecia  Tetrandria, 

One  Habitation ,  Four  Males  ; 

Or  Male  and  Female  Flowers ,  feparate  on  the  fame  Plant 
or  Habitation ;  and  Male  Flowers,  with  four  Sta¬ 
mina. 

THIS  Genus,  or  Family  of  Betula,  comprifing  alfo 
the  Alnus,  or  Alder,  furnifhes  feveral  fpecies  of  large, 
moderate,  and  fmall  deciduous  trees,  valuable  both  for 
timber  and  underwood  plantations,  and  to  introduce 
in  large  pleafurable  plantations,  fhrubberies,  &c.  for 
variety;  are  all  of  molt  hardy  growth,  twenty  or 
thirty,  to  fifty  or  fixty  feet  high,  one  of  dwarfilh 
fize;  and  garnifhed  with  ovate,  and  heart-fhaped,  ob¬ 
long,  and  roundifh  leaves,  all  Ample,  fmall,  mid¬ 
dling,  and  largifh;  and  with  fmall  male  and  female 
flowers,  in  feparate,  cylindric,  and  roundifh  amen- 
tums,  or  catkins,  compofed  of  fcaly  calyxes,  and  very 
fmall  florets,  fucceeded  in  the  female  amentums,  by 
a  Angle  feed  in  each  floret:  ripe  in  autumn,  proper 
for  fowing  to  raife  fupplies  of  the  trees ;  and  which  are 
alfo  propagated  by  layers,  and  fome  moftly  by  cut¬ 
tings. 

CharaSlers. — Male  and  female  flowers,  apart,  on 
the  fame  tree,  in  feparate  amentums ;  the  males  col¬ 
lected  in  cylindric,  loofe,  fcaly  amentums,  each  fcale 
having  three  fmall  florets,  of  one  petal,  four-parted, 
and  have  each  four  ftamina ;  and  female  flowers  in 
fcaly,  imbricated  amentums,  and  roundifh  heads,  two 
florets  in  each  fcale,  no  viflble  petals,  a  minute  ova! 

germen. 
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germea,  two  briltly  Ityles,  and  fucceeded  in  each  fe¬ 
male  floret  by  an  oval  feed. 

The  Species  of  BETULA  are, 

I.  Betula  alba ,  White,  or  Common  European 
Birch  Tree. 

A  lofty-growing,  ftraight  tree,  forty  or  fifty  feet 
high;  the  bark  white,  leaves  (fmallijh)  ovate,  acu¬ 
minated  or  pointed,  and  fa  wed  on  the  edges. — Native 
of  Britain  and  the  cold  parts  of  Europe,  Sec.  ( Moijl 
or  any  foil.) 

2.  Betula  Black  Virginia  Birch. 

A  lofty  tree,  fixty  feet  high  or  more;  the  leaves 
(fmallijh)  rhomboid-ovate,  pointed  and  doubly-faw- 
ed. — Native  of  Virginia  and  Canada,  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  ( Any  foil  or  moij}.) 

Varieties  of  this. — Common  fmaller-leaved  Black 
Birch. 

Broad-leaved  Black  Birch. 

Poplar-leaved  Black  Birch. 

Paper-barked  Black  Birch. 

Brown  Birch. 

3.  Betula  lenta,  Lenta-twigged,  or  Poplar-leaved 
Canada  Birch. 

A  lofty,  large  tree,  growing  fixty  feet  high  or  more  ; 
the  leaves  (fmallijh,  dark  green)  hearted-oblong  ovate, 
pointed  and  fharply  fawed. — Native  of  Canada  and 
Virginia.  ( Any  foil  or  moijl.) 

4.  Betula  nana ,  Dwarf  Lapland  Birch. 

A  fmall  tree,  Ihrub-like,  four  or  five  feet  high ;  the 
leaves  (fmall)  orbicular  or  roundilh,  and  crenated. — 
Native  of  the  Alps  of  Lapland,  Swamps  of  Sweden 
and  Ruflia.  ( Any  moijl  or  other  foil.) 

5.  Betula  Alnus — (Alnus)  or  Alder  Tree  (Com¬ 
mon.) 

A  middling  tree,  growing  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet 
high ;  the  leaves  ( middling  large )  ovate-oblong,  and 
the  peduncles  or  flower-ftalks  branching ;  roundifh 
fruit. — Native  of  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe,, 
and  in  America.  ( Moijl ft uat ions.) 

Varieties. — Long-leaved  American  Alder  Tree. 

Glutinous,  Round-leaved  Turky  Alder 
Tree, 

Hoary-leaved  Alder  Tree. 

Black  Alder. 

Scarlet  Alder. 
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Thefe  five  fpecies  of  Betula  are  2!!  deciduous,  or 
expand  their  leaves  only  in  fummer;  the  leaves  Ample, 
from  one  or  two,  to  three  inches  broad,  two  or  three, 
to  four  inches  long,  in  the  different  fpecies. 

All  the  above  fpecies  and  varieties,  both  of  the 
Birches  and  Alder,  are  very  hardy,  deciduous  trees, 
eafily  propagated  or  raifed  abundantly  by  feed,  lay¬ 
ers,  and  the  Alders  alfo  by  cuttings;  and  are  all 
adapted  to  grow  in  any  lituation  where  they  may  be 
required,  for  profitable  or  ornamental  planting,  or  for 
variety;  the  common  Birch  and  Alders  growing  na¬ 
turally  in  moll  parts  of  Britain,  the  former  both  in 
moilt,  fwampy  foils,  dry  and  other  fituations,  and  the 
latter  chiefly  in  fwampy  grounds  and  near  water :  the 
trees  of  both  the  fpecies  are  proper  to  cultivate  accord¬ 
ingly  in  fimilar  foils,  as  are  likewife  all  the  other  forts 
of  Birches  and  Alder,  they  being  equally  hardy;  and 
the  Birch  kinds  in  general  may  occupy  any  fituation, 
moift,  dry,  low,  or  upland;  the  Alders  principally  in 
moilt  land,  though  they  will  alfo  grow  almoft  any 
where ;  fo  that  the  trees  of  all  the  forts  of  Birch  and 
Alder  admit  of  cultivation  in  molt  fituations,  and  are 
eligible  to  introduce  in  walte  or  other  grounds,  either 
diltinft,  or  to  affilt  in  compofing  any  plantations  of 
large,  deciduous  trees,  defigned  for  profit,  variety, 
fhade,  fhelter,  &c.  in  extenfive  or  other  premifes,  as 
maybe  thought  convenient;  or  the  Alders  being  na¬ 
turally  aquatics,  they  always  grow  the  moll  thriv¬ 
ingly  in  moift,  fwampy,  or  watery  places. 

In  regard  to  the  particular  and  general  utility  of  the 
different  fpecies  in  plantations,  ail  the  tree  kinds  are 
eligible  to  cultivate  both  as  fcreli-trees,  in  full  Itand- 
ards,  for  timber,  and  in  coppices  of  under-growth,  to 
cut  for  fmall  wood ;  or  likewife  any  particular  fpecies, 
or  the  whole  occafionally  to  introduce  for  variety,  or 
to  diverfify  any  hardy  tree  plantations,  in  extenfive 
pleafure-grounds,  parks,  and  other  capacious  diftritts, 
difpofed  in  groves,  thickets,  woods,  clumps.  See.  and 
in  any  running  boundary  plantations  extending  along 
the  borders  or  verges  of  parks,  paddocks,  and  other 
fimilar  diltri&s ;  and  for  all  of  which  purpofes,  thefe 
hardy  trees  may  be  admitted  in  any  fituations ;  though 
the  Alders  particularly,  as  aforefaid,  may  be  cultivated 
to  the  mod  confiderable  advantage,  for  profit,  in  any 
marlhy  land,  or  by  the  lides  of  water,  and  in  walte, 
fwampy  ground,  adapted  principally  for  the  growth  of 
aquatic  trees ;  likewife  the  Birches  will  grow  in  low, 
fwampy  fituations,  and  will  alfo  profper  in  upland 
grounds,  moilt  or  dry,  and  barren  foils,  as  fcarcely  any 
place  comes  amifs  to  thefe  trees  in  their  general  growth. 

Or  thele  trees,  both  of  the  Birches  and  Alders, 
might  be  planted  in  any  low,  moilt  lands,  to  very  be¬ 
neficial  improvement  and  profit,  both  to  grow  for  large 
Itandards,  for  timber,  and  to  form  coppices,  to  cut 
in  ftnall  growth,  for  poles.  Sec.  and  the  Birches  alfo 
for  the  brulh-wood  loppings  for  the  broom-makers, 

which, 
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which,  in  large  cities  and  towns,  is  in  great  demand, 
and  of  which,  amazing  quantities  arc  brought  to 
London  by  land  and  water  carriage,  and  Racked  up 
in  yards  and  warehaufes  for  me  as  wanted. 

The  wood  of  the  Birch  and  Alder  is  ufeful  in  fe- 
veral  trades ;  the  fmall  wood  for  poles.  Hakes,  &c. 
and  that  of  the  Birches,  for  hoops  to  calks  or  tubs, 
barrels  and  other  veflels ;  and  the  fmaller  loppings  is 
in  great  requeft  for  birch-brooms,  and  in  both  forts, 
the  larger  wood  is  ufed  by  the  turners,  and  for  making 
feveral  iiufbandry  implements ;  and  that  of  the  Alder  is 
alfo  adapted  for  any  under-ground  occafions,  or  laid  in 
water,  &c.  as  it  will  continue  found  in  long  duration; 
and  the  wood  of  both  forts  is  eligible  for  fuel. 

So  that  for  profitable  plantations,  thefe  trees  deferve 
admittance  plentifully  in  all  extensive  fituations,  and 
particularly  in  any  infertile  or  wafte  lands,  or  unculti¬ 
vated  grounds,  where  but  few  other  plants  will  prof- 
per;  or  in  any  fituation  where  it  may  be  thought  eli¬ 
gible  or  convenient,  and  where  of  feme  confiderabie 
extent. 

The  Alders,  as  before  obferved,  may  be  planted  to 
much  advantage  in  fwampy,  wafte  grounds,  or  conti¬ 
guous  to  water,  as  in  which  places  they  profper  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  advancing  cxpeditioufly  to  a  large  fize,  re¬ 
quiring  but  very  little  culture ;  and  are  profitable  both 
to  have  in  clofe  growth,  for  coppice  wood,  to  cut  every 
Jive,  fix  or  eight  years,  for  various  fmall  purpofes,  and 
in  plantations  for  large  ftandards  for  timber;  and  in 
both  of  which,  they,  in  their  fwift  vegetation,  afford 
a  quick  profit,  efpecially  as  they  may  occupy  fitua¬ 
tions  and  foils  not  eligible  for  other  cultivation;  and 
in  each  falling  or  cutting,  they,  being  cut  down  low, 
will  fhoot  up  again  from  the  bottom  :  this  tree  is  all'o 
very  ufeful  to  plant  occafionally  in  young  plants,  or  in 
fmall  or  large  cuttings  along  river  Tides,  or  other 
running  water,  where  liable  to  undermine  the  banks; 
and  being  planted  in  a  clofe  row  along  the  edges, 
will  root  thickly  and  fupport  the  banks  fecurely;  and 
is  like  wife  well  adapted  to  plant  for  hedges  in  any  low, 
marfhy  fituations,  either  as  boundary  or  divifion  fences, 
to  fuch  places  where  it  may  be  thought  neceflary ;  and 
for  which  different  occafions  they  may  be  raifed  from 
feed,  cuttings  and  layers  in  a  nurfery,  and  afterwards 
transplanted  as  above,  or  by  fmall  or  large  cuttings  or 
truncheons,  half  a  yard  to  three  or  four  feet  long,  or 
more,  planted  in  the  fpring  at  once  where  they  are  to 
remain;  in  which  generally  making  a  deep  hole  with  a 
Hake  or  inftrument,  &c.  for  each  cutting ;  or  in  moift, 
foft  foils,  the  ends  of  the  cuttings  being  fharpened,  may 
be  thrull  into  the  ground;  but  in  planting  rooted  trees, 
a  wide  aperture  mull  be  opened  with  a  fpade  for  each 
plant;  and  of  which,  thofe  planted  clofe  for  coppice 
wood,  fhould  be  headed  down  low,  to  have  each  ad¬ 
vance  with  feveral  Hems  from  the  bottom ;  but  thofe 


dcfigned  for  full  ftandards,  fliould  moil!}  a 

Jingle  llern. 

Likewife,  all  the  tree  Birches  may  be  planted  in 
fimilar  plantations,  as  above,  in  any  fituation  or  foil, 
where  it  may  be  convenient,  or  thought  eligible;  and 
for  which,  are  raifed  principally  from  feed  in  a  nur¬ 
fery,  and  planted  therein  till  of  proper  growth,  of 
three,  four,  five  or  fix  feet,  or  more,  then  tranfplant- 
ed  finally  for  the  above  occafions;  or  they  fometimes 
propagate  by  fuckers;  and  likewife,  for  the  famepur- 
pofe,  young  feediing  plants,  rifing  naturally  in  Birch 
woods,  or  in  thofe  where  Birch  trees  abound,  are  col¬ 
lected  for  planting  in  the  proper  feafon;  and  in  all  of 
which  methods,  the  trees  being  planted  in  the  continu¬ 
ing  plantation,  are  managed  as  obferved  before,  for  the 
Alders,  tohavethem  for  underwood  and  large  ftandards. 

As  to  the  Dwarf  Birch  ( Betula  ttana )  it  being  of 
low,  fhrub-like  growth,  is  principally  for  variety,  and 
is  fometimes  admitted  in  flirubbery  collections. 

All  the  forts  of  Birches  and  Alders  are  raifed  in 
molt  of  the  public  nurferies,  where  they  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  fufficient  fupplies,  to  introduce  in  plantations, 
for  variety,  &c.  and  other  occafions ;  though,  where 
confiderabie  quantities  are  required  for  timber  and  un¬ 
derwood  plantations,  it  would  be  of  much  advantage 
to  raife  them  in  private  nurferies,  to  plant  occafionafly 
Ss  required :  propagated  by  feed  principally,  in  all  the 
Birches ;  alfo  the  Alders,  and  the  latter  likewife,  by 
cuttings  and  layers,  and  fometimes  the  Birches,  by 
fuckers  from  the  roots  of  the  trees ;  all  the  plants  raif¬ 
ed  by  either  method,  being  forwarded  in  a  nurfery, 
till  of  two,  three,  to  five,  fix  or  feven  feet  growth, 
for  final  tranfplanting. 

The  feafon  for  planting  all  the  forts  is  any  time  i* 
open  weather,  from  October  or  November,  to  March. 

When  defigned  to  plant  thefe  trees  in  any  general 
plantation,  for  variety.  See.  either  in  afiemblage,  or 
occafionally  in  diiiinCt  clumps;  they  are  of  proper  fize 
for  this,  when  of  five  or  fix,  to  eight,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  and  which  may  be  planted  both  in  a  thickety 
order,  and  in  more  open  plantations,  groves,  clumps. 
Sec.  occafionally  in  extenfive  out-grounds  and  parks; 
or  feme  might  be  difpofed  in  feparate  compart¬ 
ments,  Birches  and  Alders  diftinCt. 

But  to  plant  them  as  foreft-trees,  in  woods,  for  full 
ftandards,  and  in  coppices,  for  underwood,  it  is  moll 
advifeable  to  perform  it  while  the  trees  are  in  young 
growth,  three  or  four,  to  five  or  fix  feet,  efpecially 
for  continuing  large  ftandard  trees ;  and  for  both  pur¬ 
pofes  they  may  either  be  planted  in  clofe  rows,  four 
to  five,  or  fix  feet  afunder,  to  draw  each  other  up 
more  expeditioully  in  a  ftraight  growth;  and  to  ad¬ 
mit 
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Irtft  of  thinning,  by  degrees,  in  their  advanced  ftate, 
leaving  a  fufficiency  to  grow  for  large  ilandards,  at 
moderate  diflances;  or  fome  planted  at  wider  dis¬ 
tances,  in  groves  or  other  open  plantations,  fet  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  afunder,  wholly  to  remain  for  acquiring 
a  confiderable  Size,  before  any  is  thinned  or  cut  down; 
and  where  intending  to  plant  principally  for  under¬ 
wood  growths,  the  trees  may  be  fet  only  three  or  four, 
to  five  or  Six  feet  Square;  and  may  alSo  be  headed,  that 
they  may  advance  with  Several  bottom-llems,  and  that 
when  advanced  of  five,  fix  or  Seven  years  growth,  they 
may  admit  of  cutting  for  various  Small  ufes,  and  for 
fuel,  See.  and  the  Birches  to  cut  for  hoops  once  in 
Seven,  eight,  ten  or  twelve  years ;  generally,  in  both 
cafes,  retaining  Some  fineft  Items,  Singly,  to  run  for 
Ilandards ;  and  the  underwood  trees,  when  cut  down, 
Ihoot  again  from  the  bottom,  for  cutting  on  future 
occafions. 

The  propagation  or  method  of  railing  all  thefe  trees 
of  Birches  and  Alders,  is  by  Seed,  for  principal  large 
Supplies ;  efpecially  of  the  Birch  trees,  or  jikewife, 
occasionally,  the  Alders,  and  both  the  forts  alfo  by 
layers ;  and  the  Alders  particularly,  propagate  freely 
by  cuttings,  and  by  which  they  are  commonly  railed, 
and  Sometimes  both  the  Birches  and  Alders  by  Suckers ; 
all  the  methods  of  propagation  performed  either  in 
autumn  or  Spring,  or  by  feed  and  layers,  principally 
in  autumn,  about  October  or  November;  and  the 
cuttings  moltly  in  the  Spring  SeaSon,  February  or 
March:  the  Seeds  ripen  in  autumn,  and  fhould  then  be 
gathered  in  proper  time,  before  the  Scales  of  the  amen- 
%im»  open  to  diffeniinate  them  on  the  ground. 

Sow  the  Seed  in  beds  of  any  common  earth,  broad- 
cart  or  in  drills,  and  earthed  in,  not  exceeding  an 
inch  deep;  and  when  the  Seedling  plants  are  come  up, 
and  advanced  one  or  two  years  in  growth,  tranfplant 
them  in  nurfery  lines  two  or  three  feet  afunder,  to  at¬ 
tain  proper  Size  for  the  plantations  intended. 

Or  by  cuttings  and  layers  all  the  Sorts  of  Alders 
may  be  propagated,  and  the  Birches  alfo  by  layers 
occasionally ;  and  by  which  two  methods  of  propaga¬ 
tion  is  generally  the  moll  certain  procefs  whereby  to 
increafe  and  continue  the  different  varieties  of  the 
particular  Species,  diftinft  in  their  refpeclive  kinds ; 
however,  bv  cuttings,  may  raife  the  Alders  in  gene¬ 
ral  in  the  Spring,  both  of  the  young  Ihoots  and  larger 
branches  in  truncheons  or  poles,  three  or  four  feet 
long,  or  more,  planting  the  Smaller  cuttings  in  a  nur¬ 
fery,  for  a  year  or  two,  or  more ;  the  others,  of  a  larger 
Size,  may  be  planted  at  once  where  they  are  to  remain, 
in  moift  grounds,  loofening  the  Soil,  if  hard,  and 
make  deep  holes  with  a  Hake  or  iron  inllrument,  to 
infert  the  cuttings  half  a  yard  or  two  feet  in  the 
ground;  or  to  raife  any  of  the  forts  by  layers,  per¬ 
form  it  in  autumn  or  Spring,  taking  the  lower  young 
(hoots  and  branches,  flit-cut  them  a  little  on  the  un- 
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der  fide,  lay  them  down  into  the  earth,  and  they  will 
be  rooted  in  one  year;  then  in  autumn,  &c.  plant 
them  off  into  the  nurfery,  or  large  plants  fet  at  once 
where  they  are  to  continue. 

In  the  above  different  methods  of  raifing  the  Birch¬ 
es  and  Alders,  thofe  advancing  in  a  nurfery  to  obtain 
proper  Size  for  final  planting,  generally  train  thofe  for 
ilandards  with  Single  clean  llems,  cutting  away  late¬ 
ral  or  fide-fhoots  below',  cont ruing  the  top-lhoots  in¬ 
tire;  and  when  advanced  three  or  four,  to  fix,  eight 
or  ten  feet,  arc  eligible  for  the  refpedfive  plantations, 
in  which  they  may  be  transplanted,  as  required,  in  the 
feafons  and  order  before  intimated. 

In  final  planting,  all  the  nurfery-raifed  plants,  fur- 
nilhed  with  roots,  both  Birches  and  Alders  ;  loofen 
the  ground,  and  dig  a  hole  for  each,  a  moderate  depth, 
plant  them  regular  in  the  holes,  upright,  cover  in  the 
roots  diredtly  with  the  earth,  and  tread  it  down. 

The  general  culture  of  all  thefe  trees,  after  their, 
final  planting  in  their  deftined  dillridls,  is  principally 
in  thofe  growing  for  ilandards,  to  prune  up  fide-fhoots 
of  the  Hem,  or  Straggling  under-branches  of  the  head, 
to  have  the  items  advance  in  a  clean,  llraight  growth; 
or  likewife  in  underwood  plantations,  the  young  plants 
in  the  beginning,  may  have  lateral  (hoots  below  cut 
away,  to  encourage  the  items  to  run  up  clean  and 
llraight ;  and  in  the  young  plantations  in  general, 
while  the  trees  are  Small,  keep  down  large,  tall  weeds 
in  Summer,  the  firilyear  or  two,  till  the  trees  advance 
in  their  top  growth. 

The  cutting  or  felling  thefe  trees  in  Small  or  larga 
growth,  may  be  performed  any  time  after  the  decay 
of  the  leaves  in-  autumn,  or  principally  towards  the 
fpring. 

From  Birch  trees  of  large  grow  th,  in  woods,  the 
fap  is  extracted  wherewith  to  make  Birch  wine, 
effedled  by  tapping  the  growing  trees  in  the  fpring, 
when  the  liquid  fap  will  flow  abundantly. 

Bicnonia,  TRUMPET  FLOWER. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Didynamia  Angiofpermia, 

Twa  Powers,  Seeds  covered ; 

Or  Plants  with  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  having  four 

Stamina,  two  of  them  longer  than  the  other  two ;  and 

the  Seeds  contained  or  covered  in  a  Vejfel. 

THE  Genus  Bignonia  furnilhes  an  elegant,  up¬ 
right  tree,  and  fome  fhrubby  climbing  kinds;  all  for 
ornament  and  variety  in  the  fhrubbery  plantations : 
one  fpecics  being  a  beautiful,  deciduous  tree,  adorned 
with  large  heart-form  leaves;  the  others  fhrubby 
climbers,  deciduous  and  ever-green,  garniflied  with 
F  pin- 
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nated,  lance-lhape  and  ovate  leaves;  and  all  the  {pe¬ 
des  produce  clutters  of  bell-lhape,  long  tubulous,  and 
trumpet-lhape  flowers ;  fome  beautifully  ornamental, 
formed  of  one  long  tubulous  fwelling  petal,  five-part¬ 
ed  at  top,  and  fucceeded  by  bivalvous  pods,  contain¬ 
ing  many  feeds ;  by  which  the  fpecies  may  be  propa¬ 
gated,  alfo  by  layers  and  cuttings. 

CharaSlers.— Flowers  hermaphrodite;  thecal'yx  cup- 
fhaped,  one-leaved,  quinquefid  or  five-parted;  co¬ 
rolla  or  flower,  ringer.*  or  grinning,  long  tubulous, 
bell-lhape,  five-parted  at  top,  the  two  upper  parts  re¬ 
flexed,  the  others  fpreading.  Stamina,  four  awl-lhape 
filaments,  two  longer  than  the  others ;  and  crowned 
with  reflexed  anthera.  Piftillum,  an  oblong  germen, 
flender  ftyle,  having  a  round)  Ih  lligma;  and  the  ger¬ 
men  grows  a  bilvalvous  pod,  filled  with  comprelfed, 
winged  feeds,  placed  imbricatim. 

The  Species  of  BIGNONIA  are, 

1.  Big  HON  I  a  Catalpa — ( Catalpa )  or  Tree  Bignonia. 

A  deciduous  tree  of  moderate  growth,  twenty-five 
to  thirty  feet  high;  ftem  ered,  branchy  upward — the 
leaves  (very  large,  light-green)  fimple,.  heart-lhape, 
by  threes  and  oppofite ;  and  large  panicles  of  whitilh 
flowers,  having  but  two  ftamina  or  anthera. — Native 
of  Carolina  and  Japan.  (Moiji,  warm  foil ,  or  any 
common.) 

2.  Bignonia  radio  arts,  Radicant,  or  rooting-ftalked 

climbing  Bignonia,  or  Scarlet  Trumpet  Flower. 

A  climbing,  deciduous  flirub,  afeending  thirty  or 
forty  feet  high;  the  ftem  and  branches  climbing, 
rooting  at  the  joints — leaves  (large,  dark-green)  pin¬ 
nated  or  winged,  of  many  pair  of  folioles  or  leaflets, 
deeply  cut  at  the  edges ;  and  large  bunches  of  long 
tubulous,  reddilh  and  fcarlet  flowers,  moll  beautiful. 
- — Native  of  America.  ( Dry  ftuation.) 

Varieties. — Greater  Trumpet  Flower. 

Minor,  or  fmaller  Trumpet  Flower. 

3.  Bignonia  unguis  cati,  (Cat-claw  tendrilled)  or 

Four-leaved  climbing  Bignonia. 

A  climbing,  Ihrubby  plant,  mounting  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high. — the  leaves  (largijh)  conjugated,  or 
by  twe  pairs  together,  oppofite,  with  cirrhi  or  ten¬ 
drils,  Ihort,  arched  or  hooked,  and  three-parted ;  and 
bunches  of  yellow  flowers. — Native  of  Barbadoes, 
Domingo,  &c.  (Warm,  dry  Jituat ions.) 

4.  Bignonia  femper-virens,  Ever-green climbing  Big¬ 

nonia. 

Evergreen  climbing  fhrub,  afeending  thirty  feet 
high ;  the  ftem  volubilate  or  twining,  climbing — the 
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leaves  fimple,  ( middling  Jize )  fpear-lhape,  oppofite ; 
and  odorous  yellow  flowers.— -Native  of  Virginia.. 
(Warm  ftuation.) 

Thefe  four  fpecies  of  hardy  tree  and  (hrub  Bignonia, 
are  defirable  furniture  for  the  lhrubbery  and  other  de¬ 
corative  plantations ;  the  fir  ft  of  which,  Catalpa,  to 
introduce  as  a  beautiful,  upright  ftandard  tree,  adorn¬ 
ed  with  Angularly,  large  elegant  leaves,  and  large 
branching  clufters  of  dingy -white  flowers;  the  other 
three  fpecies  being  all  climbers,  are  eligible  to  plant 
as  fuch,  in  any  principal  compartments,  and  againft 
walls,  buildings,  ftems  of  trees,  arbours,  and  other 
fupport,  by  which  they  will  afeend  many  feet  high  ; 
fome  climbing  by  their  tendrils,  others  by  their  twin¬ 
ing  ftems,  and  the  Bignonia  radicans  alfo  by  its  radi¬ 
cant  or  rooting  ftems,  emitting  roots  into  the  walls, 
ftems  of  trees,  or  any  adjacent  fupport,  thereby 
mounting  to  a  lofty  growth ;  and  is  tery  ornamental 
in  its  trumpet- lhape,  beautiful,  fcarlet  flowers  in  fum- 
mer. 

In  their  temperature  flf  Jfppwth,  the  firft  and  fecond 
fpecies  are  very  hardy  to  lucceed  in  any  common  foil 
and  fituation,  the  others  are  more  tender,  and  in  this 
country,  demand  a  fomewhat  Iheltered,  warm  com¬ 
partment  in  the  fun. 

For  principal  lhrubbery  plantations,  never  omithav- 
ing  fome  of  the  Bignonia  Catalpa,.  as  a  moft  elegant 
ftandard  tree,  cloathed  with  noble,  beautiful  leaves  in 
fummer,  and  is  proper  to  occupy  the  molt  confpicuous 
fituations ;  and  the  climhing  forts  are  proper  to  admit 
in  particular  compartments,  and  will  effeft  an  agree¬ 
able  variety  in  their  afeending  growth ;  and  of  which 
the  Radicant  Bignonia  is  a  very  beautiful  flowering- 
climber,  which,  and  the  other  climbing  kinds,  lhould 
either  be  planted  againft  fome  fupport,  or  have  ftakes 
to  afeend  upon,  or  planted  agaznft  walis,  buildings, 
ftems  of  trees,  & c. 

All  the  forts  are  cultivated  in  the  nurferies,  where 
they  may  be  had  in  autumn  or  fpring,  for  planting. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  moftly  obtained 
from  America,  &c.  by  the  feedfmen  in  the  fpring; 
and  are  alfo  raifed  from  cuttings  and  layers  of  the 
young  wood :  fow  the  feed  in  the  fpring,  either  in  a 
bed,  or  pots  of  light  earth,  in  a  warm  fituation,  or 
fome  in  pots,  placed  in  a  hot-bed  or  moderate  bark- 
bed,  to  forward  the  germination  of  the  feed,  having 
moftly  the  free  air,  and  the  plants,  when  up,  fully 
expofed,  by  degrees,  all  fummer,  giving  them  occa- 
fional  Ihelter  the  firft  year  or  two,  in  winter  from  froft  ; 
and  afterwards  in  the  fpring,  planted  into  the  nurfery 
in  a  warm  compartment:  cuttings  of  the  Catalpa, 
young  fhoots,  may  be  planted  in  the  fpring  months ; 
and  if  fome  are  alfo  planted  in  pots,  and  aflifted  in  a 
bark  or  other  hot-bed,  they  will  root  more  expediti- 
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euRy  in  a  Free  growth ;  ormayalfo  be  raifed  by  layers 
of  the  young  wood;  and  the  climbing  forts  alfo  pro¬ 
pagate  freely  by  cuttings  or  layers,  fome  alfo  by  fuck¬ 
ers  from  the  roots,  and  which  methods  of  railing  thefe 
forts  is  the  moll  advifeable,  as  the  plants  will  flower 
much  fooner  than  feedlings;  the  cuttings  of  which 
climbing  forts  will  moftly  root  freely  in  the  full  ground, 
efpecially  the  Radicant  Bignonia,  or  which,  and  the 
others,  may  be  forwarded  in  a  hot-bed  occafionally. 

For  final  planting  in  (hrubberies,  &c.  the  Bignonia 
Catalpa  is  of  proper  fize,  when  three  or  four,  to  fix  or 
eight  feet  high,  or  more;  the  others  when  two  or 
three,  to  feveral  feet,  in  their  climbing  growtn. 

They  may  be  planted  in  the  allotted  plantations,  ei¬ 
ther  in  autumn,  about  Oftober  or  November,  See.  or 
in  any  of  the  fpring  months,  till  April,  or  occafionally 
any  time  in  winter,  in  mild,  open  weather,  difpofing 
them  according  to  their  growth  before  explained ;  and 
in  their  advancing  Hate,  the  principal  care  is  to  train 
the  climbers  to  fome  fupport,  and  the . Catalpa ,  in  its 
ftardard  growth,  will  only  need  to  have  cafual,  ftrag- 
gling  branches  pruned  to  order  in  winter ;  likewife  in 
the  climbers,  when  of  advanced  growth,  have  the 
fmall,  weakly  Ihoots  cut  out  in  winter,  the  ftrong  ones 
retained,  and  occafionally  fliortened  more  or  lefs,  to 
obtain  plenty  of  lateral  young  Ihoots  for  flowering  in 
fummer. 

Bupleurum,  (HARTWORT)  or  Hare’s  Ear. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Pentandria  Digynia, 

Five  Males,  Twc  Females ; 

Or  Flowers  having  five  Stamina  or  Male  Parts ,  and 
two  Pifiillums  or  Females, 

THE  Bupleurum  furnifhes  for  this  place  a  pretty 
ever-green  fhrub,  of  upright,  bufliy  growth,  and  eli¬ 
gible  for  the  fhrubbery ;  garnifhed  with  ovalifh  leaves, 
and  umbelliferous  yellow  flowers;  the  main  umbel 
formed  of  ten  fmaller,  each  compofed  of  many  fmall 
florets  of  five  petals,  fucceeded  by  roundifh  fruit,  fur- 
niflied  with  two  ovate  feeds,  by  which  may  raife  the 
plants,  and  alfo  by  cuttings. 

General  Characters. — Flowers  growing  in  umbels, 
of  many  hermaphrodite  florets  in  each ;  the  main  um¬ 
bel  formed  of  ten  fmaller,  having,  to  the  general 
umbel,  a  many-leaved  involucrum,  and  five-leaved  in 
the  fmaller  or  partial  umbels ;  the  corolla  of  the  flo¬ 
rets  five  heart-fhape  petals;  ftamina  five  filaments, 
crowned  with  roundifh  anthera;  piftillum,  a  germen 
under  the  floret,  fupporting  two  fmall  reflexed  ftyles ; 
and  the  germen  grows  a  roundifh-compreflcd,  chan¬ 
nelled,  two-parted  fruit,  having  two  oblong  feeds. 


One  Species,  viz. 

Bupleurum  fruticofum ,  Shrubby,  Willow-leaved 
Hare’s  Ear,  or  ./Ethiopian  Hartwort. 

* 

An  ever-green  fhrub,  fix  or  eight  feet  high;  the 
ftem  fhrubby,  branching  in  a  bufliy  growth — leaves 
(middling fixe )  ovate-oblong  and  intire,  fmooth,  fea- 
green;  and  yellow  umbels  of  flowers,  July  or  Auguft. 
— Native  of  the  South  of  France  and  the  Eaft,  upon 
rocks,  near  the  fea.  {Warm,  dry  foil.) 

This  fpecies  being  r.n  ornamental  ever-green,  and 
a  flowering- fhrub  of  bufhy  growth,  claims  a  place  in 
principal  fhrubbery  compartments,  afligning  it  a  fome- 
what  warm  fituation  and  dry  foil ;  and  for  which  occa- 
fion  it  may  be  procured  at  tne  public  nurferies,  for 
planting  in  autumn  or  in  the  fpring ;  and  is  raifed  from 
feeds  and  cuttings. 

To  propagate  this  fhrub,  may  fow  the  feed  in  the 
fpring,  in  a  warm  border,  or  in  pots,  and  forwarded 
in  a  hot-bed;  and  cuttings  of  the  young  ihoots  plant¬ 
ed  in  pots  of  loamy  or  other  good  earth,  in  autumn  or 
fpring,  and  ifaflifted  by  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  they 
will  fooner  emit  roots,  or  if  planted  in  the  full  ground 
in  April  or  May,  they  will  alfo  grow  and  form  proper 
rooted  plants  by  autumn;  when,  or  in  the  fpring  fol¬ 
lowing,  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  nurfery  to  acquire 
two,  three,  or  four  feet  growth,  then  is  proper  for 
final  tranfplanting  into  the  intended  plantations. 

Buxus,  BOX  TREE,  or  Box. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Monoecia  Tetrandria, 

One  Habitation,  Four  Males ; 

Or  Male  and  Female  Flowers,  feparate  on  the  fame 

Plant,  and  the  Male  Flowers  having  four  Stamina. 

THE  family  of  Buxus  confift  of  fmall  tree  kinds 
and  low  under-fhrubby  plants,  all  of  the  hardy  ever¬ 
green  tribe,  to  introduce  in  fhrubbr-ies,  and  the  dwarf 
fort  eminent  *or  edgings  to  beds  and  borders;  are 
moftly  of  bufliy  growth,  garnifhed  with  fmall,  oval 
leaves,  and  very  fmall  male  and  female  flowers,  of  two 
petals  the  former,  the  latter  three;  fucceeded  by  fmall, 
roundifh,  trilocular  capfules,  furnifhed  with  two  ob¬ 
long  feeds ;  fometimes  ufed  for  fowing ;  but  the  plants 
are  more  commonly  raifed  by  cuttings,  flips,  and  forae 
abundantly  by  bottom-rooted  fuckers  or  ofF-fets. 

Generic  Characters. — The  flowers  male  and  female, 
feparate ;  the  males  having  a  three-leaved  calyx,  and 
the  females  a  four-leaved  cup,  concave  in  each;  co¬ 
rolla  or  flower,  in  the  males  two,  and  the  females 
three  concave  petals;  ftamina,  four  in  the  males, 
F  a  crowned 
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crowned  with  ereft,  double  anthera;  and  in  the  fe¬ 
males,  a  trigonal  germen,  three  (hort  ilyles,  termi- 
nated  by  obtufe  ftigmas,  and  the  flowers  fucceeded  by 
a  roundifh  capfule  of  three  cells,  containing  each  two 
oblong  feeds. 

The  Species  and  Varieties  of  BUXUS  are, 

1.  Buxus  arberefcens,  Arborefcent,  or  Tree-Box. 

Ever-green,  fmall  tree,  growing  fix  or  eight,  to 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  or  more;  the  Item  sreft,  very 
branchy, bulhy  head — leaves  fmall,  oval,  ftiining  green ; 
and  very  fmall,  greenilh  flowers. — Native  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Box-hill,  near  Dork¬ 
ing,  in  Surry.  (Dry,  or  any  foil  andjituation.') 

Varieties  of  this. — Broad-leaved  Tree-Box. 

Narrow  fpear-leaved  Tree-Box. 

Waved-curled-leaved  Tree-Box. 

Silver-ftriped-leaved  Tree-Box. 

Gold-ftriped-leaved  Tree-Box. 

Silver-tipped-leaved  Tree-Box* 

Gold-tipped-leaved  Tree-Box. 

Gold-edged  Tree-Box. 

2.  Buxus  fuffruticofus,  Under-fhrubby,  or  Dwarf- 
Box. 

A  fmall,  dwarf  ever-green,  twelve  to  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  high ;  the  Hem  fmall,  very  fhort  and 
branchy  from  the  bottom — leaves  (very  fmall )  round- 
ith-oval ;  and  mipute  greenilh  flowers. — Native  of 
Europe,  (-^ny  foil  and Jituation.') 

Varieties  of  this. — Common  Green  Dwarf-Box. 

Silver-ftriped-leaved  Dwarf-Box. 

Myrtle-leaved  Dwarf-Box. 

The  Boxes  are  moft  hardy  ever-greens,  of  very 
branchy  and  moftly  of  buftiy  growth,  very  clofely  let 
with  their  fmall  leaves :  both  the  fpecies  and  their  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  are  proper  to  introduce  in  any  lhrub- 
bery  compartments,  clumps,  &c.  in.  which,  being 
ftationed  according  to  their  degrees  of  growth,  they 
will  effett  an  agreeable  contrail;  and  diverfity  at  all 
feafons,  difpofed  either  principally  in  compartments  of 
ever-greens,  or  fometimes  in  affemblage,  in  fmall 
clumps  of  deciduous  Ihrubs:  the  Tree-Box  alfo  ad¬ 
mits  of  planting  for  ornamental  hedges/in  gardens ;  and 
the  Dwarf-Box  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  form  edgings  to 
borders,  fuperior  to  all  other  plants  for  that  occafion, 
as  the  moft  effectual,  beautiful,  and  durable  edging; 
and  all  the  forts  admit  of  being  occafionally  trained 
into  fancy  figures,  as  pyramids,  globes,  &c.  and  the 
Tree-Box  likewife  to  cultivate  for  its  wood,  which, 
being  of  a  peculiar  hard,  ponderous  nature,  is  of 


Angular  value  and  eftimation  in  many  mechanical 
trades,  and  for  making  various  curious  utenfds  and 
implements. 

All  the  varieties  are  cultivated  plentifully  in  the 
nurferies  for  the  fupply  of  the  public,  and  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings,  layers,  flips,  and  the  Dwarf- 
Box  all'o  by  parting  the  roots,  the  Tree-Boxes  likewife 
by  feed. 

The  feafon  for  planting  thefe  ever-greens  is,  the 
Tree-Boxes,  either  principally  in  autumn,  about  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November,  or  in  the  fpring,  or  even  any 
time  in  winter,  in  open  weather,  especially  if  removed 
with  fome  ball  of  earth  to  the  roots;  but  the  Dwarf- 
Box  may  be  tranfplanted  almoft  any  time  in  open  wea¬ 
ther,  from  September  till  May;  or  for  edgings,  may 
be  occafionally  tranfplanted  at  almoft  any  feafon  of 
the- year,  even  in  fummer,  if  well  watered. 

To  propagate  the  Tree-Boxes,  it  may  be  efTefled 
both  by  planting  cuttings  or  flips  of  the  young  wood, 
in  autumn  or  fpring,  in  a  fhady  border,  and  watered  ; 
alfo  by  layers  of  the  lower  young  branches,  Iayed 
down  in  the  earth  in  the  above  feafons;  and  in  either 
method,  when  they  are  well  rooted,  tranfplant  them 
into  a  nurfery,  to  acquire  a  proper  growth  for  final 
planting  in  the  fhrubbery  compartments,  &c. 

The  Dwarf-Box  propagates  naturally  in  very  plen¬ 
tiful  fupplies,  by  bottom  off-fet  fuckers,  abundantly 
well  rooted,  which  may  be  flipped  or  divided  into 
rooted  fets,  at  almoft  any  feafon ;  and  may  likewife  be 
incrcafed  by  flips  of  the  unrooted  branches  and  fnoots, 
planted  in  autumn  or  fpring,  in  a  fliady  border,  and 
watered  in  dry  weather;  though,  as  this  fpecies  of 
Buxus  increafes  very  plentifully  in  numerous  rooted 
off-fets  from  the  bottom,  it  is  moft  commonly  propa¬ 
gated  thereby,  which  may  either  be  flipped  off  from 
remaining  old  plants,  with  roots  to  each,  or  rather  a 
quantity  of  the  plants  taken  up  and  flipped,  or  divided 
top  and  root  together,  clean  to  the  bottom,  into  fepa- 
rate  rooted  flips  or  fets,  larger  or  fmaller,  as  may  be 
required,  either  to  plant  for  training  in  fmall,  bulhy 
Ihrubs,  or  to  plant  for  edgings,  as  may  be  required. 

For  box  edgings,  the  Common  Dwarf-Box  is  the  pro¬ 
per  fort,  and  is  of  great  utility  in  general  gardening,  for 
forming  principal  edgings  to  borders  and  other  com¬ 
partments,  being  the  moft  neat,  effectual,  and  eafily 
kept  in  regular  order,  of  many  years  duration;  and 
may  be  planted  in  any  foil  at  moft  feafons  of  the  year,, 
or  principally  any  rime  from  September  or  Oftober,. 
to  March,  April  or  May,  or  will  even  fucceed  tolera¬ 
bly  by  planting  in  fummer,  when  particularly  requir¬ 
ed,  if  well  watered;  and  for  which  purpofe  it  fliould 
always  be  planted  clofe  in  the  rows,  as  at  once  to  form 
a  compleat,  regular  edging. 

Ia 
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In  regard  to  the  method  of  planting  thefe  edgings, 
generally  have  the  Box  plants  for  this  purpofe,  of  fhort 
bufhy  growth,  and  making  up  the  edge  of  the  border, 
&c.  firm,  and  the  top  even  byline,  flakes,  or  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  eye,  as  the  different  compartments  may 
admit ;  then,  with  the  fpade,  cut  out  a  fmall  narrow 
trench,  the  infide  upright,  five  or  fix  inches  deep, 
turning  out  the  earth  towards  the  walk ;  and  then,  di¬ 
viding  or  flipping  the  Box  fmall,  into  rooted  fets,  cut 
the  long  roots  ihorter,  and  the  ftraggling  tops  even : 
plant  them  in  the  trench,  againft  the  upright  fide, 
clofe,  or  fo  near  together,  as  to  form  at  once  a  compact 
edging,  inferting  the  fets  within  an  inch,  or  little  more 
or  lefs,  of  the  tops,  drawing  in  the  earth,  about  the 
roots  and  Items,  as  you  proceed  in  placing  them,  rai¬ 
ling  it  near  the  tops,  aforefaid,  in  a  regular  manner, 
and  tread  it  down  even,  and  if  dry  weather,  finifh  with 
a  good  watering. 

The  after-culture  of  the  Box  edgings,  is  to  keep  them 
regular,  by  clipping  once  every  year  at  leaft,  in  fum- 
mer,  about  June,  July,  and,  or  in  any  of  the  autumn 
months,  till  October ;  or  if  omitted  at  the  above  fea- 
fons,  may  be  performed  in  the  fpring,  about  March, 
April,  or  May ;  cutting  it  even  at  top  and  fides,  keep¬ 
ing  the  edging  moderately  low  and  thin,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  three  or  four  inches  high  at  molt,  and  two  inches 
broad.it  will  then  appear  neat  and  regular;  and  gene¬ 
rally  in  the  fummer  clipping  it  is  molt  advifeable  to 
perform  it  principally  when  moift  weather,  as  if  cut 
when  hot  and  dry,  is  apt  to  change  of  a  difagreeable, 
wit  cored,  or  decayed-like  appearance. 

C-.tycan.thus,  ALL-SPICE  TREE. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Icofandria  Polygynia, 

T wenty  or  7;' ore  Males,  Numerous  Females  ; 

Or  Plants  with  Hcnnaphrodite  Flowers ,  having  each 
twenty  Stamina  or  Males,  and  many  Pijlils  or  Fe;nale 
Parts. 

THE  C  a-lycanthus  furnifhes  one  hardy  fpecies ; 
a  fmall  deciduous  flowering-fhrub  for  the  fhrubbery, 
garnifhed  with  oval  leaves,  and  apetalous,  purple  flow¬ 
ers,  fingly,  having  many  ftamina  and  germina,  fuc- 
ceeded  by  an  oval- roundifh  berry,  with  many  caudatcd 
feeds :  feldom  ripening  in  England,  but  the  plant  pro¬ 
pagates  by  layers  and  cuttings. 

Char  afters. — The  flower  hermaphrodite  ;  the  calyx 
many-parted,  coloured  like  petals;  no  corolla;  twenty 
or  more  fhort  ftamina,  with  obtufe  anthera ;  many  oval 
germina,  crowned  with  ftigmas,  and  the  germcns  grow 
an  oval  roundifh  berry-like  fruit,  furniflied  with  oblong 
feeds. 


One  Species. 

Calycanthus  Jloridus,  Florid,  Carolina  All-Spice 
Tree. 

Deciduous  fhrub,  four  or  five  feet  high ;  'the  Hem 
fhrubby  and  branchy — leaves  (middling)  oval,  intire, 
and  placed  oppofite;  and  fordid-purple  flowers,  in 
Mayor  June,  having  the  interior  petals  longeft. — Na¬ 
tive  of  Carolina,  [Dry  foil,  tuojlly.) 

This  fpecies  is  of  branchy,  bulhy  growth,  eligible 
to  introduce  in  principal  fhrubbery  compartments,  as 
a  flcwering-lhrub,  and  for  variety ;  its  bark  imparting 
an  aromatic  odour,  obtained  the  name  All-fpice  in 
America :  fnould  generally  have  a  fomewhat  dry  foil 
and  warm  fituation ;  may  be  had  at  mod  of  the  nurfe- 
ries,  and  planted  either  early  in  the  autumn,  or  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  fpring,  admitted  in  a  confpicuous  fitu¬ 
ation  is  propagated  by  layers  of  the  young  fhoots,  i« 
fpring  and  fummer,  properly  watered;  alfo  by  cuttings 
of  the  fhoots.  In  the  fpring  months,  planted  in  a  fhady 
border,  or  in  pots  and  placed  in  a  hot-bed,  to  forward 
their  rooting  in  a  more  free  growth ;  they,  in  either 
method,  will  be  rooted  in  one  feafon,  then  tranfplanted 
in  the  fpring,  and  trained  each  with  a  bufhy  head. 

Carfinus,  HORNBEAM,  or  Hornbeam  Tree. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Monoecia  Polyandria, 

One  Habitation,  Many  Males ;. 

Or  Male  and  Female  Flowers,  feparate,  on  the  fame 
Plant ;  and  the  Male  Flowers  having  many  Staniina. 

The  family  of  Carpi nus  confifts  principally  of 
two  fpecies  and  feveral  varieties,  all  hardy  deciduous 
tree  kinds,  cultivated  for  foreft  trees,  in  ftandards  and 
underwood,  and  in  pleafurable  plantations,  for  orna¬ 
ment  and  variety ;  growing  twenty  to  thirty,  or  forty 
feet  high ;  cloathed  in  fummer  with  oval  and  oblong 
Ample  leaves,  and  fmall  male  and  female  flowers,  fe¬ 
parate  ;  collected  in  loof@  fcaly  amentums  or  catkins ; 
no  petals  to  the  male  florets ;  a  fix-parted  corolla,  to^ 
thofe  of  the  female  amentums,  which  enlarges  to  a 
fcaly  cone,  containing  angular  nuts,  or  feed :  ripe  in 
autumn,  apd  by  which  the  trees  are  commonly  railed,, 
and  occafionally  by  layers. 

Charafters. — Flowers  male  and  female,  apart,  in  the 
fame  tree,  in  feparate  amentums ;  the  males,  collc&ed 
in  cylindric,  loofe,  fcaly  amentums,  each  fcale  having 
one  floret,  without  petals,  containing  many  minute 
ftamina,  crowned  by  hairy  anthera;  and  females  in 
fcaly  imbricated  catkins,  having  one  flower  in  each 
fcale,  of  one  fmall  cup-fhape,  fix-parted  petal,  two 
gcriu'ma,  fupporting  four  fmall  ftylcs,  terminated  by 
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Tingle  ftigmas ;  and  the  amentum  enlarges  to  a  fcaly 
cone,  containing  in  each  l'cale  an  oval,  angular  nut. 

The  Species  of  Carpi  n  us  are, 

I.  Car  tin  us  Bctulus — (Betulus)  or  CommonHorn- 
beam. 

Middling  tree,  growing  twenty  or  thirty,  to  forty 
feet  high — the  leaves  (middling,  dark-green)  oval, 
fpear-fliape,  and  roughiih,  remaining  on  the  trees  in 
a  withered  date  all  winter ;  and  the  llrobilus,  or  feed 
cones,  having  plain  or  flat  fcales. — Native  of  Britain, 
and  molt  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Canada,  & c.  ( Any 
foil  and Jituation.) 

Varieties  of  this. — Common  Hornbeam. 

Gold-ftriped-leaved  Common  Hornbeam. 

Virginia  Common  Hornbeam,  with  longed 
leaves  and  cones. 

Eaftern,  or  Dwarf  Hornbeam,  of  fmaller 
growth,  (eight  to  ten,  or  twelve  feet) 
iinall  leaves,  and  (horter  fruit. 

2.  Carpinus  Ojlrya — (Oftrya  Italica)  or  Hop  Horn¬ 
beam. 

A  moderate  tree,  growing  twenty  feet  high  or 
more — the  leaves  (middling  fize,  dark-green)  oblong- 
oval,  and  rough;  and  the  amentums  of  fruit  fome- 
what  like  bunches  of  hops,  inflated  or  fwoln  fcales. — 
Native  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Virginia.  ( Any  foil 
and Jituation.') 

Variety. — Virginia,  Flowering  Hop  Hornbeam, 
with  lanceolate,  pointed,  deep-green 
leaves. 

Thefe  are  all  very  hardy,  deciduous  trees,  that  will 
grow  in  any  foils  and  fituations,  not  inundated  in  wa¬ 
ter,  either  low  or  high  grounds,  or  fides  of  hills,  or 
any  where,  both  in  barren  and  fertile  (oils,  as  may  be 
required  or  convenient,  for  any  plantations  intended; 
■and  in  which  both  the  fpecies  are  valuable  to  cultivate, 
in  forefl-tree  plantations,  in  (landard  timber-trees,  and 
in  underwood,  to  cut  frequently  in  fmaller  growth ;  as 
likewife  all  the  forts  have  merit  to  arrange  in  any  orna¬ 
mental  diftri&s  of  plantation,  in  pleafure-grounds, 
parks,  or  where  thought  neceffary;  and  to  difpofe  in 
Tingle  llandards,  groups,  clumps,  &c.  feparate  or 
diitindl,  and  in  concert  with  other  deciduous  trees,  in 
extenfive  lawns,  in  parks,  and  other  grounds,  for  va¬ 
riety,  &c.  and  the  Common  Hornbeam  is  adapted  to 
affemble  conflderably  with  other  hardy  trees,  planted 
towards  any  out-boundaries,  in  expofed  (ituations,  to 
afford  (belter  to  interior  plantations,  and  other  dillri&s, 
in  the  winter,  as  the  old  leaves,  though  withering  in 
autumn,  remain  clofely  attached  to  the  branches  all  that 
fealon,  whereby  they  more  effectually  break  off  the 
force  of  winds  and  cold,  from  internal  compartments ; 


and  as  both  the  fpecies  are  of  a  clofe  branchy  growth, 
they  were  formerly  in  great  repute  for  garden  hedges, 
both  for  fences,  (helter,  and  ornamental  purpofes; 
though,  in  the  prefent  defigns  of  ornamental  gardening, 
thele  and  other  hedges  are  feldom  admitted ;  however, 
as  the  trees  are  moitly  of  an  upright  growth,  with  clofe 
branchy,  regular  heads,  they,  in  llandards,  claim  ad¬ 
mittance  in  all  ufeful  and  decorative  planting. 

Confldered  as  foreft-trees,  both  in  ftandards  and 
under-growth,  the  two  fpecies  may  be  cultivated  to 
good  advantage,  or  particularly  the  common  fort;  the 
wood  or  timber  being  ffrong  and  tough,  is  ufeful  for 
many  purpofes,  and  in  the  turnery  way,  mill  work. 
Sec.  and  profitable  for  fuel ;  as  is  likewife  the  under¬ 
wood,  and  for  poles,  (lakes,  and  many  other  light  oc- 
cafions :  and  for  which  the  trees  may  be  planted  any 
where,  either  in  affemblage  or  diftinCt  plantation,  fet 
moderately  clofe  at  firft,  four  to  five,  or  fix  feet  dis¬ 
tance,  to  draw  each  other  up,  in  a  more  fwift,  tall 
growth,  and  to  admit  of  thinning  fome  in  a  few  years, 
for  fmall  wood,  leaving  abundance ‘of  the  bell  Hems 
to  run  for  full  llandards,  and  the  underwood  to  ad¬ 
vance  between  them,  for  future  cutting,  as  occafionally 
required;  or  others  may  be  planted  at  wider  dillances, 
to  Hand  wholly  for  large  timber,  or  to  attain  fome  con- 
fiderable  fize,  before  any  are  cut  down :  and  are  fome- 
times  cultivated  in  hedge-rows  of  fields,  &c.  both  in 
low  pollard  llandards,  for  frequent  loppings  of  the 
branches,  and  to  advance  in  tall  Hems  and  full  heads. 

For  ornamental  planting,  both  the  fpecies,  and  their 
refpedlive  varieties,  are  eligible  to  introduce  in  a  di- 
verlified  manner,  in  confiderable  plantations  and  large 
fhrubberies ;  or,  for  the  latter,  may  have  only  fome  par¬ 
ticular  forts,  as  the  Eallern  and  Flowering  Hornbeam, 
llriped -leaved,  or  any  others,  as  may  be  thought  eligi¬ 
ble  for  variety,  &c.  difpofed  more  or  lefs,  towards  the 
back  or  fore-part,  with  trees  of  fimilar  growth ;  and 
either  pruned  up  to  Hems,  fome  confiderable  height, 
or  permitted  to  branch  out  nearly  in  their  natural  or¬ 
der. 

The  trees  of  all  the  forts  are  raifed  from  feed  and 
layers,  in  autumn,  and  when  from  three  or  four,  to  fix, 
eight  or  ten  feet  growth,  are  proper  for  the  feveral 
plantations  for  which  they  are  adapted  ordefigned; 
or  all  thefe  trees  are  cultivated  in  the  nurferies,  for 
fupply  of  the  different  plantations,  for  which  they  may 
be  occafionally  required;  and  where  they  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  of  proper  growth  for  the  purpofes  intended. 

The  feafons  for  planting  them  is  the  fame  as  for  other 
hardy  trees,  either  principally  in  autumn,  about  No¬ 
vember  or  December,  or  any  time  in  open  weather, 
from  the  decay  of  the  leaf  to  March,  Sec. 

They  being  propagated  by  feed  and  layers ;  the  for¬ 
mer  is  moll  eligible  for  railing  any  confiderable  fup- 
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piles  of  the  Common  and  Hop  Hornbeam,  for  full  ftand- 
ards,  for  timber-trees  and  other  occafions,  or  alfo 
large  quantities  for  underwood;  and  for  which  latter 
purpofe,  and  for  hedge-plants,  or  occafionally  for 
ornamental  ftandards,  they  may  alfo  be  raifed  by  lay¬ 
ers  ;  though  the  feedling-raifed  plants  generally  make 
the  handfomeft  ftandard-trees :  however,  the  different 
varieties  of  the  two  fpecies,  may  alfo  be  raifed  diftinft 
in  their  kinds,  in  the  propagation,  by  layers  of  the 
young  wood,  and  fometimes  raifed  by  grafting  them 
upon  feedling-ftocks  of  the  Common  Hornbeam. 

To  raife  them  from  feeds,  they  Ihould  generally  be 
lowed  in  autumn,  about  October,  November,  & c.  or 
in  the  fpring ;  but  if  fowed  in  the  former  feafcn,  they 
commonly  germinate  freely  in  the  fpring  enfuing;  flaw¬ 
ing  them  in  beds  of  common  earth,  and  covered  in  an 
inch  deep ;  and  when  the  plants  are  one  or  two  years 
old,  plant  them  in  nurfery  lines,  till  of  proper  growth 
for  final  tranfplanting. 

By  layers,  this  may  be  performed  in  autumn,  or 
any  time  from  Oftober  to  March,  in  open  weather; 
the  lower  young  wood  or  Ihoots  of  laft  fummer,  are 
proper :  being  laid  down  into  the  earth,  will  be  rooted 
in  one  year  for  planting  off  from  the  parent  llools  into 
the  nurfery. 

Or  to  raife  any  particular  forts  by  grafting,  it  is 
effefted  by  inferting  ihoots  of  the  defired  forts  into 
Hocks  of  the  Common  Hornbeam  in  the  fpring. 

In  the  different  methods  of  propagating  them  in 
the  nurfery.  &c.  let  thofe  intended  for  full  ftandards 
be  trained  each  with  a  fingle  item,  continuing  the  top 
intire ;  and  prune  off  low  and  ftrong  collateral  ihoots 
from  the  ftem  gradually,  to  form  them  of  a  clean, 
ftraight  growth,  of  five,,  fix  or  feven  feet,  clear  of 
branches,  then  to  branch  out  above  in  full  heads;  but 
thofe  defigned  for  under-growth  or  hedge-plants,  may 
branch  out  low,  or  for  the  latter,  if  run  up  to  naked 
items,  they  may  be  headed  down  or  ihortened  at  top, 
to  gain  lateral  branches,  though  they  commonly  are 
tolerably  branchy  quite  from  the  bottom  in  their  na¬ 
tural  growth. 

When  defigned  to  plant  the  Hornbeam  in  woods. 
Sec.  for  dmber-ftandards,  it  is  moft  advifeable  to 
tranfplant  them  in  young  growth,  from  two  or  three, 
to  four,  five  or  fix  feet;  or  for  other  occafions,  they 
may  alfo  either  be  planted  young,  as  above,  or  of 
larger  fizes,  as  required ;  that  in  planting  for  timber 
and  underwood,  they,  as  before  intimated,  may  be 
planted  only  at  fmall  diftances,  five  or  fix  feet,  more 
or  lefs;  and  in  their  advanced  growth,  cut  down  fame 
for  underwood,  by  degrees,  leaving  fufficiency  of  the 
moft  promifing  to  grow  for  timber. 

Where  hedges  of  Hornbeam  may  occafionally  be  in¬ 
tended,  any  of  the  forts  are  eligible  ;  the  Common  fort 


is  the  moft  generally  adopted,  or  any  of  the  fmaller 
kinds  may  alfo  be  employed  for  this  purpofe;  and  for 
which  occafions  are  principally  uled  for  internal  hedg¬ 
es,  either  for  inclofing,  dividing  or  fheltering,  parti¬ 
cular  compartments ;  or  may  alfo  be  planted  for  out¬ 
ward  fences,  efpecially  in  a  double  hedge,  as  they  grow 
very  clofe;  and  in  all  of  which,  if  kept  neatly  clip¬ 
ped  every  year,  they  will  appear  ornamental  in  fum¬ 
mer;  and  the  Common  Hornbeam,  retaining  its  leaves 
in  their  decayed  ftate  all  winter,  render  the  hedge 
more  effectual  for  lhelter  in  that  feafon,  than  other 
deciduous  kinds ;  though  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
during  the  continuance  of  the  withered  leaves,  the 
hedge  appears  rather  lhabby.  To  plant  hedges  ot 
this  kind,  have  young  plants,  well  feathered  or  branchy 
to  the  bottom,  one  or  two,  to  three  or  four  feet  high, 
or  more,  planted  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  afunder; 
and  may  run  them  up  to  five,  fix,  eight  or  ten  feet 
high;  clipping  them  every  fummer  or  autumn,  on  both 
fides,  cutting  the  top  at  firft,  rather  fparingly,  juft  to 
keep  it  a  little  regular,  till  advanced  to  the  intended 
height,  then  to  cut  it  clofe  and  even  accordingly. 

C e.a n o t hus,  NEW-JERSEY  TEA. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Pentandria  Monogynia, 

Five  Males,  One  Female ; 

Or  Plants  with  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  having  each 
five  Stamina  or  Male  Genitals,,  and  one  P if  ilium  or 
Female. 

ONE  deciduous,  very,  ornamental  flowering-lhrub, 
of  low  growth,  eligible  to  adorn  principal  Ihrubbery 
compartments ;  garnilhed  in  fummer  with  oval  leaves, 
and  numerous,  thick  fpikes  of  pentapetalous,  or  five¬ 
leaved  white  flowers,  of  beautiful  appearance,  in  July 
and  autumn  ;  fucceeded  by  obtufe,  dry  berries,  fur- 
nifhed  with  oval  feeds,  proper  wherewith  to  raile  fup- 
plies  of  the  plant,,  alfo  by  layers. 

The  Charafters — calyx,  turbinated,  one-leaved, 
acutely  five-parted  and  permanent;  corolla,  five- 
roundilh,  fpreading  petals;  five  ereft  ftamina,  of  une¬ 
qual  length,  crowned  by  roundilh  anthera;  piftillum,  a 
trigonal  germen,  cylindric  ftyle,  with  an  obtufe  ftig- 
ma;  and  the  germen  grows  a  trilocular,  dry  capfular 
berry,  with  three  oval  feeds. 

The  Species  is, 

Ceanothtjs  americanus,  American  Ceanothus,  ox* 
New-Jerfey  Tea. 

A  bufhy  fhrub,  three,  four  or  five  feet  high,  branchy 
from  the  bottom— leaves  (lmallilb)  oval,  and  three- 
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nerved. — Native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  {Dry  Jitu- 

ation.) 

This  fmafl  fhrub  demands  a  place  in  the  beft  fhrub - 
beries,  for  its  ornamental  flowering  in  numerous,  white 
fpikes,  terminating  the  branches ;  is  fomewhat  tender 
while  young,  and  ihould  generally  have  a  warm,  dry 
fituadon ;  and  is  propagated  by  feeds  and  layers :  fow 
the  feed  in  autumn  or  fpring,  in  a  warm  border,  or  in 
pots,  and  flickered  from  frofl;  or  if  the  pots  are 
placed  in  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  will  come 
up  fooner;  give  them  the  full  air  in  fummer,  proteft 
them  from  frofl  in  winter,  and  when  a  year  old  plant 
fome  feparate  in  final!  pots,  others  in  the  r.urfery,  and 
when  two  or  three  feet  high,  are  proper  for  the  flirub- 
bery;  or  layers  of  the  young  branches,  in  autumn  or 
fpring,  will  be  rooted  to  plant  oft  in  the  fpring  foliow- 
ing. 

Celastrus — (CELASTRUS)  or  Staff-Tree. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Pentandria  Monogynia, 

Five  Males,  One  Female ; 

Or  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  having  five  Stamina  Or 
Males,  and  one  Pijlillum  or  Female. 

TWO  fpecies  of  (hrubs,  one  ever-green,  of  upright 
growth,  the  other  a  climber;  botli  very  definable 
plants  for  adorning  the  fhrubbery ;  grow  fix  or  eight, 
to  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  ornamented  with  oval  and 
oblong  leaves,  placed  alternate,  and  loofe  fpikes  of 
white  and  greenifh  flowers  of  five  petals ;  fucceeded 
by  three-cornered,  red  capfules,  furniihed  each  with 
three  oval  feeds,  by  which  the  plants  may  be  raifed, 
or  may  be  propagated  principally  by  layers  of  the 
young  wood. 

Characters . — Flowers  hermaphrodite,  calyx  or  cup, 
fmall,  one-leaved,  obtufely,  five-parted;  corolla,  five- 
oval,  fpreading  petals ;  five  ftamina,  the  length  of  the 
flower,  crowned  with  fmall  anthera ;  a  fmall  germen, 
placed  on  a  large  receptacle,  deeply  tec-channelled, 
Supporting  a  Angle  ftyle,  terminated  by  an  obtufe, 
trifid  ftigma;  thie  germen  becomes  an  obtufe,  three- 
cornered  trilocular  capfule,  containing  three  oval 
feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

x.  Celastrus  bullatus,  Bullated,  or  Studded-fruit- 
ed,  upright  Celaftrus. 

A  largifh,  ever-green  fhrub,  branching  eight  or  ten 
feet  high,  unarmed  or  thornlefs— -leaves  {moderate fixe', 
ovate  and  intire;  and  white  flowers  in  July,  fucceeded 


by  fcarlet  fruit,  elegantly  ftudded. — Native  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  (  Mo  if  or  any  common  foil.) 

2.  Celastrus feandens.  Climbing  Celaftrus,  or  Baf- 
card  Climbing  Spindle-Tree. 

A  twining-climbing  fhrub,  afeending  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  feet  high,  unarmed  or  thornlefs ;  the  ftem  volu- 
bilate  or  twining — leaves  ( middling )  oblong  and  faw- 
ed  ;  and  greenifh  flowers  in  June,  fucceeded  by  red 
feed-capfules,  opening  and  difplay  the  feed. — Native 
of  Canada,  {Mo  if  ijb  or  any  foil.) 

Thefe  two  fpecies  are  very  hardy  fhrubs,  demand 
admittance  in  all  principal  fhrubbery  colledions,  for 
ornament  and  variety,  one  as  an  upright  ever-green 
and  flowering-fhrub,  and  the  other  as  a  climber,  and 
for  the  curiofxty  and  pretty  appearance  of  their  red 
capfules :  they  may  be  admitted  in  moift  or  any  com¬ 
mon  foil  and  iituation  ;  the  firft,  as  an  upright  fhrub, 
fhould  be  difpofed  confpicuoufly,  either  principally 
with  other  ever-greens,  or  where  it.may  be  required; 
and  the  fecond  is  proper  to  introduce  as  a  twining 
climber,  in  any  fhrubbery  and  tree  plantations,  giving 
it  fupport  of  tall  flakes  or  poles,  or  will  twin  round 
the  trees  and  ihrubs,  or  their  flexible  ftems '  will  twill 
round  one  another,  or  any  adjacent  fupport :  both  the 
fpecies  will  difplay  an  agreeable  variety ;  they  flower 
in  fummer,  which  in  the  firft,  are  white,  appearing  in 
July,  and  in  the  fecond,  greenifh,  coming  out  in 
June;  and  are  fucceeded  by  ripe  feed-capfules,  in 
autumn,  but  more  abundantly  in  the  latter  fort. 

Both  thofe  fhrubs  are  cultivated  plentifully  in  all 
the  general  nurferies,  for  public  feipply,  and  may  be 
eafily  raifed  by  layers  and  feeds. 

To  propagate  thefe  fhrubs,  it  being  effected  both 
by  layers  and  feeds,  autumn  or  fpring  is  the  proper 
feafon;  though,  as  they  grow  freely  by  layers,  that 
method  is  more  generally  pradtifed;  the  young  fhoots 
are  proper,  which  bow  down  and  lay  in  the  earth : 
they  will  be  rooted  in  one  year,  then  cut  them  from  the 
parent  ftools,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery;  or  feeds 
may  be  fowed  in  the  above  feafons,  in  a  bed  or  pots  of 
loamy  or  other  earth,  and  if  in  pots,  may  be  placed  in 
a  fhady  place  all  fummer,  and  plunged  in  a  warm  fitu- 
ation  in  winter,  they  will  come  up  in  the  fpring,  or 
fometimes  not  till  the  fecond  year ;  and  when  the  plants 
are  of  one  or  two  fummer’s  growth,  tranfplant  them 
into  the  nurfery,  where,  having  attained,  two,  three 
or  four  feel  growth,  are  proper  for  thc.ftuuhbety, 

&c.  -  i 

.  nv.  ioomr  tel 

The  feafon  for  planting  them  in  fliruMJeiTeV,  c?  Ts 
either  in  autumn,  about  Odlober  Qf „ Navanjbcftju:/^ c • 
or  in  the  fpring.  /u  i. 
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Celtis,  (Lote)  or  NETTLE-TREE.  oblique-hearted,  fawed,  hairy  on  the  underfide,  and 

placed  alternate ;  and  fmall,  yellow  fruit. — Native  of 
Clafs  and  Order.  the  Eaft,  in  the  Levant,  and  in  India.  (  Dry  Jitua- 


Polygamia  Monoecia, 

Many  Marriages ,  One  Houfe  or  Habitation ; 

Or  Flonuers  of  different  Sexes ,  as  Males  and  Hermaphro¬ 
dites,  feparate  on  the  fame  Plant. 

THE  Celtis  family  confifts  of  large,  deciduous 
tree  kinds,  proper  both  to  introduce  in  foreft-tree 
plantations,  and  for  ornament  and  variety  in  pleafure- 
grounds,  parks,  &c.  grew  thirty  or  forty,  to  fifty 
feet  high,  or  more,  and  fome  of  fmaller  growth ;  all 
adorned  in  furpmer,  with  largifh  and  fmall  oblong, 
fpear-fhape,  oval  and  heart-ftiape,  roughifh  nettle¬ 
like  leaves,  two,  to  three  or  four  inches  long,  and 
half  as  broad;  and  fmall  male  and  hermaphrodite, 
greenilh  flowers,  without  corolla  or  petals;  fucceeded 
in  the  latter  by  fmall,  round,  drupaceous  black,  and 
purplilh  berries:  ripe  in  autumn;  and  by  which  the 
trees  are  commonly  propagated. 

Generic  CharaSlers. — Flowers  hermaphrodite  and 
males ;  the  hermaphrodites  having  a  five-parted  cup, 
r.o  petals,  five  Ihort  flamina,  crowned  with  quadran¬ 
gular,  four-furrowed  anthera ;  a  central,  oval  germen, 
two  refiexed  ftyles,  terminated  by  Angle  ftigma ;  male 
flowers  with  a  fix-parted  cup,  no  petals,  five  flamina, 
as  in  the  hermaphrodites,  no  germen  or  ftyles ;  and 
the  hermaphrodite  flowers  fucceeded  by  fmall,  globofe 
berries,  of  one  cell,  furnifhed  with  a  round  nut. 

The  Species  of  CELTIS  are, 

1.  Celtis  aujlralis.  Southern  Black-fruited  Nettle- 

Tree. 

A  large,  deciduous  tree,  growing  forty  or  fitty  feet 
high — leaves  (moderately  large )  oval-fpear-fhaped, 
placed  alternate;  and  fmall,  black  fruit. — Native  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  in  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
&C.  (  Any  tolerable  good foil.) 

2.  Celtis  accident alis.  Occidental,  or  Weftern,  Pur¬ 

ple-fruited  Nettle-Tree. 

Moderate,  deciduous  tree,  thirty  to  forty  feet  high 
— leaves  (moderately  large)  oblique  ovate,  fawed, 
pointed,  and  placed  alternate;  and  fmall,  obfeure- 
purple  fruit. — Native  of  North  America,  principally 
in  Virginia.  ( Any  tolerable  good foil.) 

3.  Celtis  orientalis,  Oriental,  or  Eaflern,  Yellow- 

fruited  Nettle-Tree. 

A  fmall,  deciduous  tree,  ten  or  twelve,  to  fifteen 
feet  high,  branching  horizontally — leaves  (fmall) 


ticn.) 

Thefe  three  fpecies  of  Celtis  are  hardy  to  grow  in 
the  open  ground,  in  any  common  fituation  and  foil, 
though  are  moft  thriving  in  lightifh,  rich  land;  how¬ 
ever,  they  will  fucceed  well  enough  in  any  tolerably 
fertile  ground  or  that  in  common  with  other  hardy 
trees,  in  ornamental  and  other  plantations,  in  pleafure- 
grounds,  parks,  &c.  are  all  raifed  from  feed,  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  general  propagation,  and  occafionally  by 
layers,  and  fome  by  fuckers :  the  young  feedling- 
plants  are  fometimes  a  little  tenderifh  in  their  infant 
fiate,  though  not  materially  fo,  and  they  foon  harden 
gradually  in  a  year  or  two ;  and  when  of  advanced 
growth,  of  from  three  or  four,  to  five  or  fix  feet,  or 
more,  may  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain, 
in  any  open  expofures,  or  where  required;  and  the 
trees,  when  advanced  to  fome  confiderable  large  fize, 
will  produce  plenty  of  ripe  fruit  for  fowing,  as  occurs 
in  many  of  the  Britifh  gardens,  in  which  there  are 
large  trees  of  thefe  forts. 

All  the  fpecies  are  proper  to  introduce,  mode¬ 
rately,  in  any  ornamental  planting,  and  for  variety, 
both  in  pleafure-ground  plantations,  and  large  llirub- 
bery  diftri&s ;  as  alfo  to  diverfify  plantations  in  parks 
and  other  grounds,  to  aflemble  principally  with  other 
trees  of  the  deciduous  trib^;  and  the  firft  and  feeond 
fpecies  are  alfo  eligible  to  difpole  in  deciduous,  foreft- 
tree  plantations  for  timber,  the  wood  being  of  a 
tough,  pliant  nature,  is  ufeful  in  feveral  trades,  where 
wood  of  that  texture  may  be  in  requeft;  and  in  all  of 
which  plantations,  the  trees  will  difplay  a  confpicu- 
ous  variety  in  their  general  growth,  different  foliage, 
&c. 

The  trees  of  all  the  forts  are  obtained  at  the  nur- 
feries,  for  any  occafions  in  which  they  may  be  in¬ 
tended  or  required,  for  planting. 

They  may  be  planted  either  in  autumn,  foon  after 
the  fall  of  the  leaves,  or  any  time  from  that  feafon,  in 
open,  mild  weather,  till  the  fpring,  or  principally  in 
the  laft-mentioned  feafon,  in  February  and  March. 

The  propagation  or  method  of  raifing  all  the  forts 
is  principally  by  feed,  or  fome,  occafionally,  by  layers 
of  the  young  fhoots;  and  fometimes  they  afford  fuck¬ 
ers  from  the  roots,  particularly  the  Celtis  orientalis : 
the  feeds  are  often  procured  from  abroad,  by  the  feedf- 
men,  generally  arriving  in  the  fpring;  at  which  fea¬ 
fon  they  may  be  fowed,  or,  if  attainable,  to  fow  in 
autumn,  about  Oftober  or  November,  they_jvili frc-. 
nerally  come  up  more  freely  in  the  fpring  following: 
they  may  be  fowed  in  a  bed  of  light,  >  cllow  earth,  or 
fome  fowed  in-  pots,  to  have  Ihelter  from  fee  re  fro  ft 
G  in 
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in  winter;  or  if  the  pots  are  plunged  in  a  hot-bed,  in 
the  fpring,  it  will  forward  the  germination  of  the  feed, 
and  the  plants  will  come  up  fooner,  when  give  them 
the  free  air  all  fummer;  give  occafional  watering, 
in  dry  w  eather,  both  to  thofe  in  the  pots  and  beds ;  and 
if  the  young  plants  have  (heltcr  the  firft  winter,  from 
froft,  it  will  prove  of  advantage ;  then  in  the  fpring, 
about  March,  plant  them  in  nurfery-beds,  in  rows  a 
foot  afunder,  till  advanced  of  one  or  two  years 
growth,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  at  wider  dif- 
tances,  or  fome  of  the  largeft  planted  where  they  are  to 
remain;  or  the  whole,  when  three  or  four,  to  five  or 
fix  feet,  are  proper  for  final  tranfplantation :  layers 
and  cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  in  autumn  or  fpring, 
will  root  in  one  fummer,  efpecially  the  layers;  and 
fuckers  from  the  root  may  be  tranfplanted  in  the  fame 
feafon. 

In  the  above  different  methods  of  railing  the  trees, 
and  in  the  final  tranfplanted  growth,  train  each  with 
a  fingle  ftcm,  cutting  off  lower-fhoots,  and  ilrong,  la¬ 
teral  wood  from  the  hem,  and  draggling  under-branch¬ 
es  of  the  head. 

Cephalantp  us,  BUTTON  TREE. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Tetrandria  Monogynia, 

Four  Males,  One  Female ; 

Or  Flowers  (Hermaphrodite )  hawing  four  Stamina  or 
Male  Fruit  if  cation-,  and  one  Piflil  or  Female. 

THE  Cephalanthus ,  or  Button  Tree,  fo  called  from 
its  headed  flowers,  is  an  elegant,  deciduous,  fiowering- 
fhrub,  to  admit  in  principal  flirubberies ;  is  of  mid- 
dling  growth,  with  oblong  leaves;  and  loofe  fpikes  of 
many  globular  heads  of  yellowilh  flowers,  each  head, 
or  aggregate,  compofed  of  numerous,  fmall,  funnel- 
fliaped  florets,  of  one  petal,  fucceeded  by  a  fingle 
feed,  collected  into  round  heads :  ripe  in  autumn;  and 
by  which  the  plants  are  railed,  and  alfo  by  layers  and 
cuttings. 

Generic  Char  afters. — Numerous,  fmail  flowers,  col¬ 
lected  into  globofe  heads ;  a  one-leaved  funnel-lhaped 
cup  to  each  floret,  four -parted  at  top ;  the  corolla  of 
the  florets  one  funnel-lhaped  petal,  the  top  divided 
into  four  parts ;  four  Ihort  flamina,  inferted  into  the 
petal,  crowned  with  globular  anthera;  a  fmall  ger- 
men,  a  Angle  fiyle  longer  than  the  flower,  terminated 
by  a  round  ftigma;  and  the  germens  grow  oblongilh 
feeds,  in  a  globular  head. 

One  Species,  viz. 

Cephal  a nt hus  occidcntalis.  Occidental,  or  Weft- 
ern.  Button  Tree  of  America. 

A  moderate,  deciduous  Ihrub,  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
branching  by  pairs  oppofite — leaves  ( middling ,  light- 


green)  oblong-narrow,  placed  oppofite,  and  by  three 
together;  and  yellowilh-white  flowers  in  July. — Na¬ 
tive  of  North  America.  (Moijt,  light  foil.) 

This  is  a  defirable,  flowering-lhrub,  to  introduce 
for  the  embellilhment  of  flirubberies  and  other  com¬ 
partments,  in  pleafure-grounds,  Sec.  where  it  will  effeCl 
a  pretty  variety,  and  flower  very  ornamentally  in  fum¬ 
mer;  delights  inofi:  in  fomewhat  moift  ground,  but 
may  alfo  be  planted  in  any'  common  foil  where  it  may 
be  required,  and  lhould  generally'  have  a  principal 
fituation:  may  be  had  at  the  nurferies,  and  planted  in 
autumn  or  fpring;  and  is  propagated  by  feed,  layers 
and  cuttings. 

To  raife  this  fhrub,  the  feed  may  be  fov/ed  either  in 
the  autumn,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  or  in  the  fpring,  in 
a  bed  of  lightifli  earth,  or  in  pots,  and  placed  in  a 
fliady  border,  &c.  in  fummer,  giving  water  in  that 
feafon;  and  when  the  plants  are  one  or  two  years  old, 
tranfplant  them  into  nurfery-beds,  where  train  them, 
till  of  two  or  three  feet  growth,  proper  for  flirubbery; 
or  to  propagate  it  by  layers  and  cuttings  of  the  young 
wood,  perform  it  in  autumn  or  in  the  fpring,  or  the 
cuttings  principally  in  the  lall-mentioned  feafon;  they 
will  be  rooted,  both  layers  and  cuttings,  to  plant  oft* 
in  autumn,  or  fpring  following,  into  the  nurfery,  to 
acquire  a  proper  fize,  as  oblerved  of  the  feedling 
plants. 

Cercis,  JUDAS  TREE,  (Arbor  Judas) 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Decandria  Monogynia, 

Fen  Males,  One  Female ; 

Or  the  Flowers  Hermaphrodite,  hawing  ten  Stamina  or 
Males,  and  one  Stylus  or  Female. 

THIS  Genus,  Cercis,  comprifes  two  curious  fpecies 
of  fmall  or  moderate,  deciduous  trees,  of  the  orna¬ 
mental  kind,  for  adorning  flirubberies  and  other  deco¬ 
rative  compartments,  of  planting  in  pleafure-grounds; 
grow  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  branching  out  low  and 
irregular,  garnifhed  with  large,  heart-roundifti  leaves, 
on  long  foot-ftalks,  placed  without  order;  and  large 
clullers  of  papilionaceous-like,  bright-purple,  and 
reddifh,  very  ornamental  flowers,  of  five  unequal  pe¬ 
tals,  having  ten  ftamina,  and  one  germen  and  ftyle, 
growing  a  long,  unilocular,  flat  pod,  containing 
roundilh  feeds,  by  which  the  trees  are  generally  propa- 
gated ;  fowed  in  the  fpring. 

Generic  Charafters. — Hermaphrodite  flowers;  the  ca¬ 
lyx  bell-fhape,  one-leaved,  convex)  at  bottom,  the  top 
five-parted ;  corolla,  or  flower  papilionaceous,  or  but¬ 
terfly-flower-like,  having  five  unequal  petals,  the  two 
fide-ones  or  wings  reflexed,  and  rifing  above  the  ftand- 
ard  or  middle  petal,  which  is  round,  and  two  heart  - 

lhaped 
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lhaped  under-petals,  forming  the  carina  or  keel,  en- 
c!  afing  the  fru&ifications ;  ftamina,  ten  diftlndl,  decli- 
nated  filaments,  crowned  with  oblong,  incumbent  an- 
thera ;  an  oblong  germen  and  {lender  ftyle,  terminated 
by  an  obtufe  ftigma,  and  the  germen  fucceeded  by  a 
long,  acuminated  pod,  of  one  cell,  containing  a  row 
cf  roundifh  feeds. 

The  Species  of  CERCIS  are, 

1.  Cercis  Siliquaflrum — (Siliquaflrum)  or  Common 

European  Judas  Tree. 

A  fmall  or  moderate  deciduous  tree,  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  feet  high — the  leaves  {large,  light -green)  ^  heart- 
fhape,  roundifh  and  fmooth ;  and  numerous  cluflers  of 
ornamental  flowers  from  the  fides  of  the  branches. — 
Native  of  Italy,  Spain,  Narbonne,  and  the  Eaft,  in 
Afia,  &c.  ( Any  common  foil.) 

Varieties. — Purple-flowered  Common  Judas  Tree. 

White-flowered  Common  Judas  Tree. 

Blulh  or  Flefh-coloured,  flowered. 

Narrow'  podded. 

Broad  podded. 

2.  Cercis  car.adenfs,  Canadian  Downy-leaved  Judas 

Tree. 

A  fmall  deciduous  tree,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
generally  branching  out  near  the  bottom — the  leaves 
{large,  light -greets)  heart-fhaped,  pointed,  and  downy; 
and  clufters  of  fmaller  purple  flowers  at  the  fides  of  the 
branches. — Native  of  Canada  and  Virginia.  {Any  com¬ 
mon  foil.) 

Thefe  two  curious  trees  have  particular  merit,  to 
aflemble  in  ornamental  compartments  of  trees  and 
fhrubs;  they  are  both  of  hardy  growth,  to  plant  in  any 
common  foil  and  fituation,  and  may  be  admitted  in 
principal  fhrubberies,  wildernefs  quarters,  clumps, 
and  other  decorative  diftridts  of  plantations,  in  pleafure- 
grounds,  in  which  they  wiil  difplay  a  diflinguifhably 
agreeable  variety  and  ornamental  appearance  in  fum- 
mer,  in  their  general  growth,  Angular  and  elegant 
leaves,  and  numerous  olufters  of  beautiful  flowers ; 
and,  if  in  warm  fituations,  are  fometimes  fucceeded 
by  curious,  long  feed-pods :  the  trees  may  be  obtained 
at  the  nurferies,  of  proper  growth  for  planting;  and 
are  generally  propagated  by  feed  fowed  in  the  fpring, 
and  when  raifed  three  or  four,  to  five  or  fix  feet,  are 
of  proper  fize  for  the  fhrubbery  or  other  garden  plan¬ 
tations,  in  which  they  may  be  planted  in  autumn  or 
fpring  feafon. 

They  are  propagated  principally  by  feed,  which 
may  generally  be  had  of  the  feedfmen  and  nurferymen, 
in  the  fpring;  at  which  feafon,  in  March  or  April, 
fhould  be  fowed  in  a  bed  of  light  earth,  covered  in  half 


an  inch  to  an  inch  deep;  or  fome  fowed  in  pots,  and 
plunged  in  a  gentle  hot-bed,  along  with  any  exotic 
tree  and  fhrub  feeds,  as  occafionally  have  that  afAfl- 
ance,  it  will  bring  them  on  forwarder;  and,  in  either 
method,  when  the  plants  are  up,  give  water  fometimes 
in  dry  weather  in  fummer ;  and  in  winter  it  would  be 
of  much  advantage  to  give  them  fnelter  from  fevere 
frolt,  with  mats,  &c.  T 

Then  when  the  feedling-trees  are  a  year  old,  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  from  the  feed-bed,  &c.  into  nur- 
fery-rows,  performing  it  generally  in  the  fpring,  about 
March  or  beginning  of  April,  training  them,  in  their 
advancing  date,  each  with  a  Angle  idem,  more  or  lefs, 
and  a  full  head ;  and  after  having  two,  three,  or  four 
years  growth,  or  advanced  fo  many  feet  or  more  in 
height,  they  are  then  eligible  for  final  tranfplanting 
in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Or  the  propagation  may  alfo  be  tried  ocafionally  by 
layers  and  cuttings,  efpecially  the  varieties ;  or  thefe 
likewife  by  grafting  upon  feedling-ftocks  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Judas  Tree. 

The  beft  feafon  for  planting  thofe  trees  in  the  fhrub- 
bery,  &c.  is  the  fpring,  but  may  alfo  be  performed 
in  autumn,  at  the  decay  of  the  leaves,  in  Oftober, 
November,  & c.  and  in  which  planting,  generally  dif- 
pofe  them  in  fome  principal  compartments  and  confpi- 
cuous  fituation  ;  where  permit  them  to  grow  with  full 
heads,  and  in  their  culture,  will  only  require  any  ca- 
fual  irregular  branches  pruned  to  order,  and  to  cut 
out  dead  wood. 

Chionanthus,  FRINGE  or  SNOW-DROP 
TREE. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Diandria  Monogynia, 

7w«  Males  One  Female ; 

Or  Plants  with  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  having  each 

two  Stamina  or  Male,  and  one  Style  or  Female  Frudltf  - 

cation. 

THE  Chionanthus  furnifhes  but  one  hardy  fpecies, 
a  very  curious  deciduous  flowering-tree,  of  flirub-like 
growth,  for  adorning  the  fhrubbery,  garnifhed  with 
large  oblong  foliage ;  and  numerous  long  bunches  of 
fringed  fnow-white  flowers,  of  one  funnel-fhaped  pe¬ 
tal;  fucceeded  by  a  fmall  roundilh  berry,  with  one  feed, 
but  do  not  attain  perfe&ion  plentifully  in  England : 
are  obtained  from  America,  by  which  to  propagate 
the  plants,  and  are  alfo  raifed  by  layers. 

Generic  Charafters. — The  flower  hermaphrodite; 
calyx  or  cup  monophyllous,  ereft,  acutely  four-part¬ 
ed;  corolla,  monopctalous,  funnel-fhaped,  with  a  fhort 
fpreading  tube,  cut  above  into  four  long  eredt  feg- 
G  2  ments ; 
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ments ;  ftamina,  two  fhort  filaments,  crowned  by  heart- 
form  anthera ;  and  the  piftillum  confifts  of  an  oval 
germen,  Angle  ftyle,  terminated  by  an  obtufe,  trifid 
ftigma ;  the  germen  becomes  a  round  unilocular  berry, 
containing  a  ftriated  feed  or  nut. 

The  Species  is, 

Ch^onanthus virginica,  Virginia  Snow-Drop  Tree. 

A  fmall  deciduous  tree,  fhrub-like,  eight  to  ten,  or 
twelve  feet  high — the  leaves  [large,  dark-green)  oblong, 
ovate ;  and  peduncles  or  flower-ftalks,  trifid  or  three- 
parted,  fuftaining  three  flowers. — Native  of  North 
America.  ( Moijl foil.) 

This  curious  fiowering-fhrub  deferves  a  place  in  all 
principal  fhrubbery  collections,  beautiful  in  its  large, 
laurel-like  leaves,  and  long  bunches  of  flowers  in 
May,  which  being  fringed  and  of  a  fnowy  whitenefs, 
the  plant  obtained  the  name  Fringe  or  Snow-Drop 
T ree ;  it  delights  moftly  in  a  fomewhat  moift  fituati- 
on,  but  may  be  planted  in  any  common,  mellow  foil, 
or  as  the  fituation  affords;  is  raifed  for  fale  in  all  the 
nurferies ;  and  propagated  generally  by  feed,  and  oc- 
cafionally  by  layers ;  and  when  the  plants  are  advanced 
two,  three,  to  four  or  five  feet,  is  of  a  proper  fize  for 
the  fhrubbery  ;  and  may  be  planted  in  autumn  or  in 
the  fpring. 

To  propagate  this  fhrub  by  feed,  this  may  be  fowed 
in  autumn,  if  attainable  at  that  feafon :  is  commonly 
obtained  from  America,  and  may  be  had  of  the  feedf- 
men  in  the  fpring,  when,  about  March  or  April,  fowit  in 
beds  or  pots  of  loamy  or  other  good  earth ;  and  if  in 
pots,  place  them  in  a  fhady  or  call  border  in  fummer; 
or  if  plunged  in  a  hot-bed  as  foon  as  fowed,  they  will 
come  up  fooner  the  fame  year,  otherwife,  fometimes, 
remain  dormant  till  the  fecond  fpring,  in  which  cafe, 
if  the  pots  are  then  placed  in  a  hot-bed,  it  will  forward 
them  conflderably ;  obferving  that  as  the  young  feed- 
ling-plants  are  rather  tenderifh,  it  would  be  advifeabla 
to  give  occafional  fhelter  in  winter,  from  froft;  and 
when  they  are  a  year  old  tranfplant  them  in  the  fpring, 
fome  fingly  in  pots,  others  in  a  warm  fituation  in  the 
nurfery ;  or  thefe  in  pots  may  have  occafional  pro¬ 
tection  the  firrt  winter  or  two;  training  the  plants,  in 
either  method,  with  a  Angle  Item  and  full  heads ;  and 
when  two,  three  or  four  feet  high,  they  are  proper 
for  the  fhrubbery,  &c.  in  which  thofe  in  pots  particu¬ 
larly,  may  be  tranfplanted  with  balls. 

Or  to  raife  them  by  layers,  the  young  flioots  of  laft 
fummer  are  proper,  flit-laying  them  in  autumn  or 
fpring;  they  will  probably  be  rooted  fome  in  one,  others 
will  be  two  years  before  they  are  well  rooted;  or  may' 
the  young  fhoots  of  the  fame  year  in  June  or  July. 


Cist  us, — (CISTUS)  or  ROCK-ROSE. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Polyandria  Monogynia, 

Matty  Males,  One  Female ; 

Or  Flowers  Hertnaphrodite,  having  many  Stamina  or  Male 
Fruttifi cations,  and  one  Pijlillum  or  Female . 

THE  Cistus  is  fertile  in  a  numerous  family  of 
ever-green,  ornamental  flowering-fhrubs,  elegant  furni¬ 
ture  for  the  fhrubbery ;  mollly  of  fmall  and  moderate 
growth,  from  one,  two,  or  three,  to  ftve  or  fix  feet, 
generally  diffufely-branchy  and  bufhy,  cloathed  with 
Ample  leaves,  oblong,  fpear-lhape,  oval,  heart-fhape. 
&c.  of  various  Azes,  and  different  fhades  of  light  and 
dark-green,  hoary,  white,  &c.  in  the  different  fpecies, 
moft  of  them  exuding  a  gummy  fubltance;  and  at 
the  Ades  and  ends  of  the  branches,  numerous  large 
purple,  and  white  flowers,  of  five  fpreading  petals, 
containing  numerous  ftamina  and  one  piftillum,  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  roundifh  capfule,  filled  with  feeds,  ripening 
in  autumn  in  moft  of  the  forts,  and  by  which  the  plants 
are  raifed;  and  are  propagated  alfo  by  cuttings. 

Generic  CharaBers . — The  flower  hermaphrodite ;  ca¬ 
lyx  or  cup  five-leaved,  two  alternately  fmaller;  corolla 
or  flower,  five  large,  roundifh,  fpreading  petals ;  fta¬ 
mina,  numerous  fmall,  fhort  filaments,  crowned  with 
roundifh  anthera;  a  piftillum  in  the  centre,  confift- 
ing  of  a  roundifh  germen.  Angle  ftylus,  terminated 
by  an  orbicular  ftigma  ;  and  the  germen  fwells  to  a 
roundifh,  covered  capfule,  of  five  to  ten  loculi  or  cells, 
filled  with  roundifh  feeds. 

The  hardy  Species  of  CISTUS  are, 

i.  Cistus populifolius,  Poplar-leaved  Ciftus  orRock- 
Rofe. 

A  moderate  fhrub,  firm  ftem,  very  branchy,  five  or 
Ax  feet  high — the  leaves  (largifh)  heart-fhape,  acu¬ 
minated,  fmooth,  and  petiolated  or  foot-ftalked ;  and 
large  white  flowers  in  June  and  July. — Native  of  Por» 
tugal. 

2.  Cistus  laurifolins.  Bay-leaved  Gum  Ciftus. 

A  middling  fhrub,  ftronge  ftem,  branching  ereft, 
five  or  Ax  feet  high — the  leaves  [moderate)  oblong- 
ovate,  three-nerved,  fmooth  above,  with  the,  foot- 
ftalks  connated  or  joined  at  the  bafe;  and  large,  white 
flowers;  June,  July,  &c. — Native  of  Spain. 

3.  Cistus  ladaniferus,  Ladanum-bearing  or  Com¬ 
mon  Gum  Ciftus. 

A  middling  ftrong  fhrub,  ftem  very  branchy,  five 
or  fix  feet  high— the  leaves  ( middling )  fpear-lhape, 
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fmooth  above,  with  the  foot-ftalks  joining  at  the  bale 
and  (heathing ;  and  white  flowers,  in  umbels,  fpotted 
at  the  bale;  June,  July,  Sec.  the  whole  plant  gummy. 
— Native  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Varieties. — Common  fpotted- flowered  Gum  Ciftus. 

Entire-white-flowered,  without  fpots. 

4.  Cist  us  incanus.  Hoary-leaved  Ciftus.. 

A  moderate  (hrub,  ftrongilh  ftem,  having  many  hairy 
branches — the  leaves  ( middling ,  whitijh)  ob-ovate 
fpatula-lhape,  hoary,  rough,  wirh  the  interior  bafe, 
Iheathing  and  joining  ;  and  reddilh-purple  flowers ; 
June,  July,  Sec. — Native  of  Spain  and  Narbona. 

5.  Cist  us  monfpeUcnfe,  Montpelier  Gum  Ciflus. 

A  moderate  Ihrub,  flenderiftv  ftem,  very  branchy, 
four  feet  high — the  leaves  (narrow,  dark-green )  linear- 
fpear-fhape,  both  fides  hairy,  three-nerved,  andfeflile 
or  fitting  clofe;  and  long  peduncles,  fuftaining  many 
white  flowers;  June,  July,  Sec. — Native  of  France.. 

6.  Cistus  albidusy  White-leaved  Ciftus. 

A  middling  flirub,  branching  ere£t,  four  or  five  feet 
high — the  leaves  ( middling ,  white )  ovate-lance-lhape, 
hoary  and  white,  three-nerved,  felftle  or  clofe-fitting ; 
and  large,  bright-purple  flowers;  May,  June,.  July, 
&c. — Native  of  France  and  Spain. 

7.  Cistus  creticus,  Cretan  Gum  Ciftus. 

A  fmaller  Ihrub,  the  ftem  branchy,  three  or  four 
feet  high — the  leaves  (middling)  fpatulate-ovate,  with¬ 
out  nerves,  rough,  and  having  foot-ftalks;  red  flowers,, 
having  the  leaves  of  the  calyx  fpear-ftiape. — Native 
of  the  I  Hand  Creta,  and  in  Syria. 

8.  Cistus falvifolius,  Sage-leaved  fpreading  Ciftus. 

A  fmall  Ihrub,  three  feet  high,  the  ftem  flendcr, 
branching  horizontally  and  fpreading — the  leaves  (mid¬ 
dling)  ovate,  hairy  on  both  fides  and  foot-ftalked ;  and 
long  peduncles  or  flower- ftalks,  having  one  or  two 
white  flowers;  June,  July,  &c. — Native  of  Italy,  Si¬ 
cily,  and  Narbona. 

9.  Cisrv  scrifpus,  Curledor  waved-leaved  Gum  Ciftus. 

A  moderate  Ihrub,  three  or  four  feet  high — the 
leaves  (long,  narrow,  whitijh)  fpear-(hape,  three-ner¬ 
ved,  downy,  and  the  borders  waved  and  curled  ;.  and 
deep-purple  flowers  at  the  end  of  the  branches;  June, 
July,  &c.-^-Native  of  Portugal,. 


10.  Cistus  halimifolius,  Sea-Purflane-leaved  Ciftus. 

A  middling  Ihrub,  branching  four  or  five  feet  high, 
of  bulhy  growth — the  leaves  (middling,  very  white ) 
oval,  obtufe,  hoary;  two  leaflets  of  the  calyx  li¬ 
near;  and  large,  yellow  flowers,  on  very  long  foot- 
ftalks  at  the  ends  of  the  branches;  June,  July,  Sec. 
— Native  of  Portugal,  near  the  fea. 

V arieties. — Broad-leaved,  Sea-Purflane-leaved 
Ciftus 

Narrow-leaved,  Sea-Purflane-leaved 
Ciftus. 

11.  CrsTus  pilofus.  Hairy-leaved  Ciftus. 

A  middling,  ftrong  flirub,  ftem  very  branchy,  of 
buftiy  growth,  three  or  four  feet  high — the  leaves  (mid¬ 
dling)  ovate,  very  hairy,  and  petiolated  or  foot-ftalked ; 
and  purple  flower  terminating  the  branches ;  May, 
June,  Sec. — Native  of  Italy  and  Spain. 

12.  Cistus  libanotis, P.ofemary,  narrow-leaved  Ciftus. 

A  moderate  flirub,  ftem  purplifti,  branching  three 
or  four  feet  high ;  the  leaves  revolute,  linear  and  nar¬ 
row;  and  white  flowers  in  terminal  umbels. — Native 
of  Spain. 

13.  Cistus  apenninus,  Apennine  Mountain  Ciftus. 

A  fmall,  Ihrubby  plant,,  of  low,  {lender,  fpreading; 
growth — the  leaves  (/mall )  fpear-lhape,  hairy,  the 
under  fide  hoary,  and  white  flowers. — Native  of  the 
Apennines  and  Italian  mountains. 

14.  Ci  stu  s  humilis,  Dwarf  Thyme-leaved  Ciftus. 

A  fmall,  under-ftirubby  plant,  of  very  low  growth. 
— the  leaves  (very  fmall)  linear,  narrow,  two-furrowed, 
underneath,  and  hoary;  a  fmooth  calyx,  with  white 
flowers. — Native  of  Montpelier., 

15.  Cistus  #e/;Vu//£m«»>«-(Helianthemum)  or  Sun¬ 
flower  Dwarf  Ciftus., 

A  fmall,  under-ftirubby,  trailing  plant,  of  {lender 
growth — the  leaves  (fmall)  oblong,  revolute,  fome- 
what  hairy,  with  fpear-lhape  ftipula ;  and  largilh,  yel¬ 
low  flowers. — Native  of  Europe,  in  dry  paftures*  Sic.. 

16.  Cistus  italiens,  Italian  Dwar{  Ciftus. 

A  low,  under-ftirubby  plant,  ftem  ereft,  branches 
oppofite,  fpreading — die  leaves  (very  fmall )  oppofite, 
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lower  ones  ovate,  the  upper  fpear-fhape ;  and  pale  flow¬ 
ers. — Native  of  Italy. 

Thus  far  compriflng  the  principal  hardy  fpecies  of 
fhrubby  Ciftus,  their  merit  for  garden  culture,  is  to 
admit  them  a;  ornamental  ever- greens  and  beautiful 
flewering-fhrubs,  in  pieafure-ground  compartments ;  in 
which  it  may  be  obierv  jd,  that  as  in  their  native  places 
of  growth,  they  moitly  inhabit  dry,  warm  foils,  may 
generally  be  planted  in  flmilar  fituations,  in  fhrubbe- 
ries,  &c.  or  will  fucceed  in  any  common,  tolerably 
dry  ground  ;  and  if  fomewhat  flieltered  compartments, 
it  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  plants  in  winter,  when 
fevere  froft;  though  they  may  aMb  be  planted  in  any 
expofure,  in  aflemblage  with  other  ever-greens  and 
flowering-lhrub.s,  where  they  may  be  required;  but 
the  Cretan  Ciftus,  and  Cijlus  halmifolius,  being  of  ra¬ 
ther  more  tender  quality,  in  winter,  than  molt  of  the 
others,  particularly  the  latter,  they  fnould  generally 
have  a  warm,  dry  fltuation;  however,  in  our  ordinary 
feafons,  the  fpecies  in  general  her^  enumerated,  will 
moitly  Hand  all  weathers,  and  may  all  be  propagated 
plentifully  by  feed,  layers  and  cuttings. 

However,  as  molt  of  thefe  (hrubs  are  liable  to  fufFer, 
more  or  lefs,  in  very  fevere  winters,  it  will  alfo  be 
proper,  where  convenient,  to  have  fome  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  or  delirable  forts  planted  in  pots,  in  order  for 
placing  under  lhelter  in  rigorous  frolls,  in  a  frame  or 
glafs  cafe,  or  under  awnings  of  mats,  &c.  with  other 
ihrubs  of  flmilar  temperature;  efpecially  in  their  young 
growth,  the  flrit  year  or  two  after  being  raifed  from 
feed.  &c. 

All  or  molt  thefe  fpecies  of  Cijlus  are  cultivated  in 
the  nurferies,  far  {applying  Ihrubberies  and  other  com¬ 
partments  in  pleafure-grounds,  either  in  full  colleftion, 
or  of  any  particular  or  delirable  forts  required,  for 
planting  in  the  proper  feafons,  autumn  orfpring;  and 
when  deflgned  to  propagate  or  raife  any  of  the  forts, 
itis  effected  by  flawing  the  feed  in  the  fpring,  in  a  bed 
of  light  earth ;  and  by  layers  and  cuttings  in  the  fame 
feafon  and  early  part  of  fummer. 

Thefe  ever-green  flowering-lhrubs  of  the  different 
fpecies,  are  delirable  furniture  to  introduce  in  princi¬ 
pal  Ihrubberies,  for  ornament  and  variety,  or  to  beau¬ 
tify  any  compartments,  borders,  &c.  of  pleafure- 
grounds;  difpofed,  more  or  lefs  forward,  according 
to  their  fizes,  diffinguilhable  to  fight  at  all  feafons ;  or 
fome  principal  forts  likewife  planted  in  pots. 

In  their  general  growth  they  are  moffly  branchy  and 
bulhy ;  many  of  them  rifing  with  anereft  Item,  branch¬ 
ing  on  every  fide,  their  whole  length ;  fome  grow  more 
fhrubby-like,  advancing  with  feveral  Hems  from  the 
bottom  ;  others  are  low,  under-lhrubby  plants ;  and  the 
whole  difplay  a  pleafing  diverfity  in  their  different 
growths,  of  from  a  foot  or  lefs,  to  two,  three  or  four. 


to  five  or  fix  feet;  fome  ere£t,  others  fpreading,  and 
fomeprocumbent;  as  alfo  in  their  various  foliage,  in  the 
different  fpecies,  at  all  feafons,  and  numerous, ornamen¬ 
tal  flowers  in  fummer,  fome  very  large  and  fpreading, 
ethers  middling,  and  fome  fmaller ;  appearing  fome  in 
May,  or  the  wliole  principally  in  June  or  July,  till 
Auguft;  all  confpicuous  and  of  long  continuance  in 
daily  fucceflion;  for  though  they  are  only  flowers  of 
a  day,  or  the  fame  flowers  being  but  of  one  day’s  dura¬ 
tion,  they  are  fucceeded  by  new  ones  every  following 
day,  abundantly  for  feveral  weeks,  in  moll  of  the 
fpecies,  and  in  many  of  which  are  fucceeded  by  ripe 
feeds. 

Several  fpecies  of  thefe  Ciflufes  are  remarkable  for 
imparting  a  gummy  matter  from  the  furface  of  their 
leaves  ar.d  Ihoots,  efpecially  in  hot  weather;  which,  in 
the  places  where  they  grow  naturally  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  is  collefted  for  medical  preparations,  efpecially 
Gum  Ladanum  orLabdanum. 

The  beft  feafon  for  planting  thefe  Ihrubs  is  princi¬ 
pally  either  in  autumn,  about  September,  Odlober  or 
November,  or  in  the  fpring,  in  March  and  April, 
when  the  weather  is  fettled  in  mild. 

They  may  be  introduced  both  in  compartments  of 
ever-greens,  and  in  any  general  fhrubbery  compart¬ 
ments,  compofed  of  ever-greens  and  deciduous  Ihrubs, 
in  aflemblage,  and  in  borders,  &c.  contiguous  to 
principal  walks  and  lawns;  and  fome  planted  in  pots, 
to  move  to  any  particular  compartments,  occaflonally. 

To  propagate  thefe  Ihrubs,  it  may  be  performed 
botli  by  feed,  as  before  obferved,  and  by  cuttings  of 
the  young  Ihoots,  alfo  by  layers. 

Sow  the  feed  generally  in  fpring,  about  March  or 
April,  either  in  a  bed  or  border  of  light  earth,  and  mold¬ 
ed  in  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  deep;  or  fome  fowed  in 
pots,  and  thofe  plunged  in  a  hot-bed,  to  forward  the 
germination  of  the  feed  and  growth  of  the  young 
plants,  which  inuft  have  plenty  of  air  admitted;  they, 
in  either  method,  when  come  up,  and  when  two  or 
three  inches  high,  if  very  thick,  fome  may  be  thinned 
out  and  pricked  in  a  border,  or  fome  fingly  in  pots,- 
or  the  whole  pricked  out  the  following  fpring ;  giving 
them  proteftion  in  winter  from  fevere  froft,  and  in 
fummer,  occaflonally  watered ;  and  according  as  they 
increafe  in  growth,  may  be  tranfplanted  in  nurfery- 
rows,  one  or  two  feet  diftance;  or  when  of  one,  two 
or  three  feet  fize,  are  proper  for  final  tranfplanting  in 
the  fhrubbery,  or  where  they  are  intended  ;  in  which, 
if  convenient,  to  remove  them  with  fmall  balls  of  earth 
to  the  roots  would  be  of  particular  advantage. 

By  cuttings,  thefe  fhould  be  of  the  young  (hoots, 
in  April,  May  or  June,  planted  either  in  a  fhady  bor¬ 
der,  or  feveral  together,  in  largifh  pots  of  good 
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earth,  for  moving  to  a  (hady  fituation,  occafionally  in 
fummer,  and  to  (helter  in  winter;  cr  fome  cuttings  plant¬ 
ed  in  pots  in  fpring,  and  plunged  in  any  hot-bed  of 
moderate  heat,  it  will  forward  their  rooting  fooner, 
giving  the  whole  lhadeand  necefiary  watering,  they  will 
all  root  freely  the  fame  feafon,  in  fix  or  eight  weeks ; 
and  when  a  little  advanced  in  a  top-growth,  plant  them 
out,  fome  fingly  in  fmall  pots,  others  in  a  bed  or  bor¬ 
der  ;  give  water  and  (hade  in  hot  weather,  (helter 
them  in  winter,  and  may  afterwards  be  tranlplanted 
into  the  full  ground. 

Likewife  by  layers  of  the  under-branches,  the  larg¬ 
er  and  other  kinds  may  alfo  be  propagated,  layed  in 
autumn  or  fpring. 

In  their  general  culture  they  may  be  permitted  to 
advance  in  their  natural,  branchy,  bulky  growth;  or 
any  of  the  large  forts  may  have  irregular  or  low, 
draggling  branches  pruned;  and  to  cut  out  cafual, 
dead  (hoots,  killed  by  froll:  or  other  accidents. 

Clematis,  (Climber)  or  VIRGIN’S  BOWER. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Polyandria  Polygynia, 

Many  Males ,  Many  Females ; 

Or  Flcixers  (Hermaphrodite)  ha-uing  many  Stamina  or 
Males ,  and  many  Pijlillums  or  Females. 

THE  Clematis  comprife feveral  fpecies  of  climb¬ 
ing,  (hrubby  plants,  to  admit  in  Ihrubberies  and  other 
compartments  of  the  pleafure-ground,  for  variety,  as 
climbers,  and  fome  for  their  ornamental  flowering; 
producing  long,  (lender,  trailing  items,  afcending 
upon  fupport  of  trees,  fltrubs,  buihes,  poles.  Sec.  ma¬ 
ny  feet  in  one  feafon;  clcathed,  fome  with  compound, 
winged  leaves  of  many  folioles,  others  with  trifoliate, 
ternate  and  Ample  leaves ;  and  numerous  flowers,  fingly 
and  in  clufters  ir.  the  different  fpecies,  blue,  red, 
white.  Sec.  each  formed  of  four  oblong  petals,  with¬ 
out  any  calyx,  containing  many  (lamina  and  piftil- 
lums ;  fucceeded  in  the  latter  by  many  roundifh  feeds, 
terminated  by  the  permanent  ftyles,  which  in  fome 
forts  ripen  plentifully  in  this  country,  others  not, 
and  by  which  the  plants  may  be  raifed;  but  as  they 
grow  freely  by  cuttings  and  layers,  they  are  more  com¬ 
monly  propagated  by  thofe  methods. 

Characters. — The  flowers  hermaphrodite,  no  calyx 
or  cup ; 'Vorolla  or  flower,  four  oblong,  loofe  petals; 
ftamina,  numerous,  (hort  filaments,  having  the  anthe- 
ra  attached  to  the  fides;  piltillum,  many  roundilh- 
comprefled  germir.a,  fupporting  awl-(hapcd  ftyles, 
longer  than  the  ftamina,  terminated  each  by  a  Angle 
ftigma;  and  the  gerinina  become  round!  (h-ccmprcfled 
feeds,  colledted  into  a  head,  and  terminated  by  the 
ftyles,  forming  a  tail  to  each  feed. 


FLOWERS,  and  FRUITS. 

The  Species  of  the  hardy  Shrubby  CLEMATIS  are, 

i.  Clematis  Viticella — (Viticella)  or  Virgin’s 
Bower. 

A  climbing,  (hrubby  plant,  rifing  with  many  (terns 
or  branches,  ten  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high — the 
leaves  double-compound,  branching  into  (  divifions 
compofed  of  many  oval,  intire  foiiojes  or  leaflets,  by 
threes  ;  and  blue  and  other  coloured  flowers  fingly ; 
June  and  July. — Native  of  Italy  and  Spain,  in  hedg¬ 
es.  ( Any  foil.) 

Varieties. — Common  Angle  Blue  Virgin’s  Bower, 
Pnrple-flcwered  Virgin’s  Bower. 
Red-flowered  Virgin’s  Bower. 
Double-flowered  Virgin’s  Bower. 

2.  Clematis  Vioma — (Viorna)  or  Purple  Ameri¬ 
can  Virgin’s  Bower. 

A  climbing,  (hrubby  plant,  afcending  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high — the  leaves  double-compound,  of  many 
heart-lhape  folioles,  by  threes,  the  folioles  fometimes 
triad ;  and  purple  flowers  fingly,  with  coriaceous  pe¬ 
tals;  July. — Native  of  Carolina  and  Virginia.  (Any 
foil.) 

3.  Clematis  crifpa.  Curled-flowered  American 
Climber. 

A  moderate,  (hrubby  climber,  growing  four,  to  five 
or  fix  feet — the  leaves  Ample  and  three  folioled,  with 
the  folioles  of  the  leaves  both  intire  and  three-lobed; 
and  purple  flowers  fingly,  curled  or  waved  internally; 
July. — Native  of  Carolina.  (Any  foil.) 

4.  Clematis  orientalis.  Oriental  or  Ealtern  Cle¬ 

matis. 

A  moderate,  (hrubby  climber,  extending  eight  or 
ten  feet — the  leaves  compound,  nine-folioled,  with 
the  leaflets  cut,  angular,  lobated  wedge-fhape ;  and 
yellow-green  flowers,  having  the  petals  hairy  within ; 
April  and  May. — Native  of  the  Ealt. 

5.  Clematis  ckrhofa ,  Cirrhofe  or  Climbing-ten- 

trilled,  Evcr-grecn  Virgin’s  Bower. 

An  ever-green,  (hrubby  climber,  extending  fix  or 
eight  feet,  branchy  and  bulhy — the  leaves  Ample, 
ovate,  fometimes  Angle,  double  and  ternate ;  and  with 
climbing  cirrhi  or  clafpers;  large,  greeniih  flowers  in 
winter.— Native  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  ( Any  foil .J 


6.  Cle- 
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6.  Clematis  virgixiana,  Virginia  broad  three-leav¬ 
ed.  Clematis. 

A  ftrong,  flirubby  climber,  extending  many  feet 
—the  leaves  ternate  or  three-folioled,  having  the  fo- 
lioles  heart-lhape,  fub-lobated  angular  and  climbing ; 
and  dioecous,  white  flowers;  June,  July. — Native  of 
North  America.  {Any foil.) 

7.  Clematis  Vitalba — {Vitalha,  White  Vine) 
White,  wild  Climber,  or  Traveller’s  Joy. 

A  flrong,  (hrubby  climber,  extending  twenty  or 
thirty  feet — the  leaves  pinnated,  of  many  heart-lhape, 
climbing  leaflets,  by  fives  or  fevens ;  and  many  bunch¬ 
es  of  white  flowers;  June,  July,  with  feeds,  having 
long,  white  beards. — Native  of  England  and  moil  parts 
of  Europe  and  America,  in  hedges.  Sec. —  {Any  foil.) 

Varieties. — Indented-leaved  Traveller’s  Joy. 

Intire-leaved  Traveller’s  Joy. 

8.  Clematis  maritima ,  Maritime  or  Sea  Clematis. 

An  under-ihrubby  plant,  ereftiih  and  trailing;  the 
Hem  Ample,  fix-angled— leaves  pinnated  and  linear. 
— Native  near  the  Adriatic  Sea,  Venice,  and  Mont¬ 
pelier. 

Thefe  eight  fpecies  of  Clematis  are  very  hardy 
plants,  to  grow  in  any  common  foil  and  fituation,  and 
to  admit  in  ihrubberies  and  other  compartments,  for 
variety  in  their  climbing  growth  and  ornamental  flow¬ 
ering  ;  and  are  all  eafily  propagated,  fome  by  feed  oc- 
cafionally,  or  the  whole  more  commonly  andexpediti- 
oufly  by  layers,  and  fometimes  by  cuttings ;  each  me¬ 
thod  performed,  either  in  fpring  or  autumn,  or  the 
layers  and  cuttings  alfo  in  fummer,  and  will  root  the 
fame  feafon. 

They  being  moftly  trailing  and  climbing  plants,  ad¬ 
vance  with  long,  flender  Hems  and  branches,  extending 
many  feet,  in  a  fwift  growth,  in  their  peculiar  manner, 
either  trailing  on  the  ground  or  afeend  upon  any  adjacent 
fupport,  fome  in  a  creeping  order,  others  climbing  by 
their  tendrils  or  clafpers,  attaching  themfelves  to 
trees,  bufhes,  hedges,  & c.  and  as  they  afeend,  flower  at 
the  joints,  in  their  refpe&ive  feafons,  feveral  of  which 
appear  very  ornamental;  others,  though  lefs  confpicu- 
ous,  difplay  an  entertaining  variety ;  and  therefore  the 
plants  confidered  as  climbers,  are  proper  to  introduce  in 
particular  compartments,  where  they  can  have  fupport, 
orfome  to  run  over  rural  bowers,  arbours  andfeats,  more 
particularly  the  Common  Virgin’s  Bower,  for  the  fu- 
perior  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  is  alfo  eligible  to 
train  againft  walls,  trellifes,  poles,  &c.  in  any  con- 
fpicuous  fituation;  and  which,  and  the  other  forts. 
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may  alfo  be  admitted  in  Ihrubberies,  wood-walks, 
wildernefs  compartments,  recefles,  to  afeend  upon 
trees,  lhrubs,  bufhes,  or  other  fupport;  in  all  of  which, 
they  will  have  an  agreeable  efl'ett  in  their  climbing 
growth,  various  foliage  and  flowers;  but  of  which^ 
the  Clematis  Viticella,  or  particularly  the  double  variety 
thereof,  exceeds  moll  of  the  others  in  its  ornamental 
flowers ;  however,  all,  or  any  of  the  other  forts,  are 
eligible  to  admit  in  the  order  above-mentioned,  for  va¬ 
riety,  and  to  diverfify  particular  dillri&s,  where 
thought  neceflary. 

Moll  of  thefe  plants  are  raifed  in  the  nurferies  for 
fale,  where  any  defirable  forts  may  be  procured  for 
planting. 

They  may  be  planted  in  autumn  or  fpring,  or  almoft 
any  time  in  mild  weather,  from  Odtober,  to  March  or 
April. 

They  are  propagated  fometimes  by  feed,  fowed  in 
autumn  or  fpring;  but  principally  by  layers,  in  fpring 
and  fummer,  which  will  foon  emit  roots  the  fame  year ; 
chufing  the  young  Ihoots,  or  branches  furnilhed  there¬ 
with  ;  peg  them  down  in  the  ground,  and  lay  the  Ihoots 
in  earth,  the  Hem  of  each  two  or  three  inches  deep,  the 
top  continued  upright,  a  few  inches  above  the  furface; 
they  will  be  fufliciently  rooted  to  plant  off  in  autumn; 
or  likewife  cuttings  planted  in  the  fpring  will  be  rooted 
the  following  fummer:  and  in  all  of  which,  when  the 
plants  have  advanced  in  top-lhoots,  of  one,  two  or 
three  years  growth,  they  are  proper  for  tranfplanting 
where  they  may  be  required. 

When  in  the  allotted  compartments  in  the  pleafure- 
ground,  Sec.  being  planted  where  they  may  have  fup¬ 
port,  conduit  the  Items  thereto;  or  where  any  are 
againll  arbours,  walls  or  trellifes,  train  them  with 
fome  regularity,  and  in  their  advanced  growth,  prune 
out  weak,  or  very  crouding  and  irregular  wood,  or 
where  any  extend  out  of  bounds,  fhorten  them  accord¬ 
ingly;  butthofe  planted  to  afeend  up  trees,  poles.  Si c. 
may  run  in  their  natural  order. 

Clethra— (CLETHRA) 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Decandria  Monogynia, 

Ten  Males ,  One  Female ; 

Or  Flonjuers  {Hermaphrodite)  having  ten  Stamina  or 
Males,  and  one  Pijiillum  or  Female. 

THIS  genus  Clethra  furnilhes  but  one  fpecies,  a  de¬ 
ciduous  flowering-lhrub,  of  upright,  moderate  growth, 
having-  oblong  leaves,  and  terminal  fpikes  of  white, 
ornamental  flowers,  of  five  petals,  fucceeded  by  round- 
ifh  capfules,  filled  with  angular  feeds;  not  always 
ripening  plentifully  in  this  country :  are  obtained 

»  from 
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from  America  for  fowing,  or  the  plant  propagates  by 
layers,  cuttings,  and  fuckers. 

Generic  Charaders. — The  flower  hermaphrodite; 
the  calyx  one-leaved,  five-parted,  and  permanent; 
corolla  or  flower,  five  oblong  petals,  longer  than  the 
cup ;  ten  ftaminas  the  length  of  the  petals,  crowned 
with  oblong,  ereft  anthera ;  piftillum,  confiding  of  a 
roundifh,  central  germen,  an  ereft,  permanent  ftyle, 
terminated  by  a  trifid  iligma ;  and  the  germen  grows 
a  roundifh,  trivalved  capfule,  full  of  angular  feeds. 

One  Species,  viz. 

Clethra  alnifolia,  Alder-leaved  Clethra. 

A  moderate  fhrub,  five  or  fix  feet  high — the  leaves 
(, middling  large)  oblong  fpear-fhaped,  fawed,  and 
placed  alternate ;  and  fpikes  of  white  flowers  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches;  July. — Native  of  Carolina,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  Penfylvania.  (Moijl  filiations ,  or  any  common 
foil.) 

This  being  an  ornamental  flowering -fhrub,  demands 
a  place  in  principal  fhrubberies ;  delights  mod  in  moifl 
ground,  but  will  grow  in  any  common  foil  and  fitu- 
ations :  may  be  obtained  at  the  nurferies  for  planting, 
in  autumn  or  fpring,  generally  allotting  it  fome  princi¬ 
pal  compartment  in  a  confpicuous  fituation,  in  which 
it  will  make  a  pretty  appearance  when  in  flower,  and 
effeft  variety  in  its  general  growth. 

It  is  propagated  by  layers,  cuttings,  fuckers,  and 
occafionally  by  feed;  by  layers  and  cuttings  the 
young  fhoots  are  proper,  in  autumn  or  fpring,  they 
will  be  rooted,  fome  probably  by  the  autumn  follow¬ 
ing,  or  fometimes  not  fufficiently  till  the  fecond  au¬ 
tumn;  or  may  lay  young  fhoots  of  the  year  in  June, 
to  root  fooner ;  and  cuttings  of  the  young  fhoots  may 
be  planted  in  the  fpring,  in  a  fhady  border;  likewife 
fuckers  from  the  root,  digged  up  with  fibres,  form  at 
once  rooted  plants,  which  fet  in  a  nurfery  for  a  year 
or  two ;  and  when  the  plants,  by  either  method,  are 
of  two  or  three  feet  growth,  they  are  proper  for  the 
fhrubbery. 

By  feed,  generally  obtained  in  the  fpring,  fow  it  in 
March  or  April,  in  a  bed  or  pot  of  good  earth ;  give 
occafional  fhade  and  water  in  hot  weather;  and  when 
the  plants  are  a  year  old,  tranfplant  them  in  the  nurfery 
till  of  proper  fize,  as  above. 

Cneorum,  WIDOW  WAIL. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Triandria  Monogynia, 

' Three  Males  One  Female ; 

Or  Flowers  Hermaphrodite ,  having  three  Stamina  Or 
Male  Fructifications,  and  one  Pifiillum  or  Female. 

THE  Cneorum  comprifes  but  one  fpecies,  a  fmall 
.bufhy  ever-green,  for  the  fhrubbery,  flowering  orna- 
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mentally  great  part  of  fummer  and  autumn ;  is  clofely 
adorned  with  fmall  leaves,  and  many  fmall,  yellow 
flowers,  fingly,  of  three  narrow  petals,  fucceeded  by 
a  globular,  trilobated,  dry  berry,  having  three  feeds : 
ripe  in  autumn,  and  by  which,  fowed  in  autumn  or 
fpring,  the  plant  is  propagated,  alfo  by  cuttings. 

Charaders. — The  flower  hermaphrodite ;  calyx  fmall, 
tridented,  and  permanent;  corolla,  three  oblong, 
narrow  petals,  ereft;  three  ftamina,  ereft,  and  fliorter 
than  the  flower,  crowned  by  fmall  anthera;  a  cen¬ 
tral,  obtufe,  three-cornered  germen,  having  a  fhort, 
ereft  ftyle,  terminated  by  a  fpreading,  trifid  Iligma ; 
and  the  germen  becomes  a  globular,  trilobated,  dry 
berry,  of  three  round  feeds. 

One  Species,  viz. 

Cneorum  tricoccum,  Three-feeded  Cneorum  or  Wi¬ 
dow-Wail. 

A  low,  ever-green  fhrub,  clofely  branching  and 
bufhy,  three  feet  high — the  leaves  (fmall)  oblong- 
oval,  narrow,  and  clofely  placed;  and  yellow  flowers, 
fingly,  in  May  or  June,  to  the  end  of  the  fummer. — 
Native  of  Spain  and  Narbona.  ( Dry  fituation  or  any.) 

This  dwarf,  ever-green  fhrub,  being  ornamental 
both  in  its  clofe,  bufhy  growth,  and  long  continuance 
in  flowed,  claims  a  place  in  all  principal  fhrubbery 
colleftions,  allotting  it  a  front  fituation;  either  in  af- 
femblage,  chiefly  in  ever-green  clumps,  &c.  or  to¬ 
wards  the  front  of  other  compartments ;  in  a  dry,  gra¬ 
velly,  or  any  foil  as  may  be  convenient :  may  be  had 
at  the  nurferies  for  planting,  in  autumn  or  fpring,  and 
is  eafily  raifed  by  feeds  and  cuttings  in  the  fame  fea- 
fons ;  and  young  plants  often  rife  naturally  from  Mat¬ 
tered  feeds. 

To  propagate  the  plant,  fow  the  feed  in  the  autumn 
or  fpring,  but  if  the  former  feafon,  they  will  generally 
come  up  more  freely  the  fpring  following ;  fowing  it 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  deep  in  any  light  earth ;  and  when 
the  feedlings  are  one  year  old  plant  them  in  a  nurfery ; 
and  may  plant  cuttings  or  flips  of  the  young  fhoots  in  a 
fhady  border,  or  forwarded  in  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring. 

In  either  method  of  railing  the  plants,  they,  when 
advanced  in  the  nurfery  twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  or 
two  feet,  may  be  planted  in  the  fhrubbery ;  there  pro¬ 
ceed  in  their  natural  growth. 

Colutea,  BLADDER  SENNA. 

Clafs  and  Order.  ' 
Diadelphia  Dccandria, 

Two  Brotherhoods ,  Ten  Males  ; 

Or  Papilionaceous  Flowers,  having  two  Sets  of  Stamina « 

or  ten  Stamina  or  Males  in  two  Sets  or  Brotherhoods. 

THE  Colutea  furnifhes  three  hardy  deciduous 
flowering -fhrubs,  defirable  furniture  for  fhrubbery 
H  plantations ; 
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plantations;  are  oflarge  and  moderate  growth,  gar- 
nifhed  with  pinnated  leaves,  of  many  pair  of  oval  and 
hearted  folioles  or  leaflets,  terminated  by  an  odd  or 
end  foliole ;  and  long  loofe  clufters  of  papilionaceous 
or  butterfly-fhaped,  yellow,  and  red  flowers,  with  un¬ 
equal  petals,  confifting  of  a  rtandard,  two  wings,  and 
a  carina  or  keel  below,  fucceeded  by  large,  inflated, 
bladder-fhaped  pods,  of  one  cell,  containing  many 
kidney-fhaped  feeds :  ripe  in  autumn,  and  by  which  the 
fhrubs  are  generally  propagated. 

Generic  Charafters. — The  flower  hermaphrodite ;  of 
the  papilionaceous  or  butterfly-fhaped  kind;  the  calyx 
bell-lhape,  monophyllous,  five-dented  and  permanent; 
corolla  or  flower,  four  unequal  petals,  confifting  of  a 
large  ftandard  above,  two  fide-wings  and  a  carina  be¬ 
low,  all  varying  in  fhape ;  ftamina,  ten  filaments,  in 
two  fets,  nine  being  joined,  one  ftanding  feparate, 
each  crowned  bv  Angle  anthera;  a  piftillum,  confifting 
of  an  oblong  central  germen,  an  afcending  ftyle,  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  linear,  bearded  ftigma;  and  the  germen 
grows  an  inflated  or  fwoln,  bladder-like,  unilocular 
pod,  furnifhed  with  feveral  kidney-fhape  feeds. 

The  hardy  Species  of  COLUTEA  are, 

1.  Colutea  arborefcens,  Tree  Colutea,  or  Common 

Bladder  Senna. 

A  large  deciduous  fhrub,  eight  to  ten,  or  twelve 
feet  high;  the  Item  tree-like — leaves  winged  or  pinna¬ 
ted  ( middling ,  light-green)  of  four  or  five  pair  and  an 
end  foliole;  the  folioles  obcordate-oval ;  and  pale, 
yellow  flowers,  in  June  and  July. — Native  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Auftria.  {Any  common  foil.) 

Varieties. — The  two  following  are  fuppofed  acci¬ 
dental  varieties  of  the  common  fort. 

2.  Colutea  media ,  Middle  or  Pocock’s  fhrubby 

Colutea. 

A  middling  fhrub,  (deciduous)  more  {lender,  fpread- 
ing  branches,  fix  to  feven,  or  eight  feet  high ;  the 
item  fhrubby — leaves  pinnated  ( middling  fixe)  of  eight 
or  nine  pair  and  an  odd  foliole,  the  folioles  oval,  intire  ; 
and  bright,  yellow  flowers;  May  or  June. — Native  of 
the  Eafh  ( Dry  or  any  foil. ) 

j.  Calutea  orientalis,  Oriental  Shrub  Colutea. 

A  middling  fhrub  (deciduous)  branching  in  a  regular 
head,  fix  or  feven  feet  high — leaves  pinnated  {middling 
fixe)  of  five  or  fix  pair  and  an  end  foliole,  heart- 
fhaped  ;  and  dark  red  flowers,  fpotted  with  yellow; 
June  or  July, — Native  of  the  Levant.  {Dry  or  any 
foil.) 

All  thefe  fpecies  and  varieties  are  of  hardy  growth, 
lo  fucceed  in  any  common  foil  and  fituation ;  and  are 
principal  fhrubs  to  aflemble  in  Ihrubbery  clumps,  and 


other  decorative  plantations  of  middling  fhrubs  and 
trees,  in  pleafure  grounds,  in  which  they  will  effeft  a 
diftinguifnable  variety  and  ornamental  appearance  in 
fummer,  in  their  pinnated  leaves,  numerous  papilio¬ 
naceous  flowers,  and  curious  inflated  or  puffed,  bladder¬ 
like  pods ;  efpecially  if  in  difpofing  them  in  the  allotted 
compartments,  they  are  judicioufly  placed,  more  or 
lefs,  behind  or  fonvard,  according  to  their  growth, 
and  that  of  the  other  fhrubs,  with  which  they  are  to 
aflemble,  fo  as  the  whole  may  be  diftinftly  confpicu- 
ous. 

They  may  be  obtained  for  planting,  at  all  the  pub¬ 
lic  nurferies,  in  proper  growth,  of  two  or  three,  to 
four  or  five  feet;  and  the  planting  performed  in  au¬ 
tumn,  or  any  time  in  open  weather,  from  Odtober  to 
March,  or  April;  and  are  propagated  or  raifed  abun¬ 
dantly  by  feed,  and  occafionally  by  layers. 

The  propagation  or  raifing  thefe  fhrubs  is  generally 
by  feed,  in  the  fpring,  flowed  in  a  bed  of  common 
earth,  either  in  drills  orbroad-caft,  and  earthed  in  an 
inch  deep ;  or  may  alfo  try  layers,  in  the  fame  feafon, 
or  in  autumn,  of  the  young  fhoots :  the  feeds  will  foon 
vegetate  and  the  plants  come  up  freely,  and  attain 
fome  tolerable  growth  by  the  end  of  fummer;  and  the 
layers  will  be  rooted  for  planting  off  in  autumn  or 
fpring;  when  tranfplant  the  feedlings  from  the  feed- 
beds,  and  alfo  the  layers  from  the  ftools,  each  in  nur- 
fery-rows,  to  acquire  eligible  fize  for  the  fhrubbery  or 
other  plantation  diftri&s  intended. 

When  the  feedling-fhrubs,  and  others,  raifed  as 
above,  are  from  two,  to  three  or  four  feet  high,  they  are 
of  proper  growth  for  final  planting,  in  fhrubberies  and 
other  places,  where  required,  for  ornament  and  variety. 

The  general  feafon  for  planting  thefe  fhrubs  is  ei¬ 
ther  in  autumn,  at  the  decay  of  the  leaves,  or  in  the 
fpring,  or  even  any  time  from  Oftober  or  November 
to  April ;  obferving  generally  in  planting,  if  any  have 
long  perpendicular  tap-roots,  they  fhould  be  pruned, 
that  they  may  throw  out  lateral  roots  horizontally,  af¬ 
ter  being  planted. 

In  their  general  growth,  they  require  but  very  little 
culture,  only  to  prune  up  low,  ftraggling,  or  cafual, 
rude  fhoots,  in  the  head. 

Coriaria  (Tanner’s  Shrub)  or  MYRTLE-LEAV¬ 
ED  SUMACH. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Dioecia  Decandria, 

Two  Habitations  Ten  Males ; 

Or  Flowers  Male  and  Female,  d if  in  ft,  on  two  feparate 

Plants ;  and  the  Male  Flowers  having  ten  Snamina. 

THIS  Genus  affords  but  one  hardy  fpecies  a  fmall 
flowering-fhrub,  of  the  deciduous  tribe,  of  thicketty, 

bufhy 
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bulky  growth,  garnilhed  with  {mail,  oblong  leaves, 
and  {pikes  of  whitifh  flowers,  male  and  females  on 
feparate  plants,  of  five  oval  petals ;  and  fucceeded  in 
the  females  by  an  angular  berry,  with  five  feeds,  which 
are  feldom  ufed  for  lowing,  as  the  plants  propagate 
plenteoufly  by  fuckers. 

CharaRers. — Flowers  male  and  female,  feparate  on 
two  different  plants,  having  a  calyx  five-leaved ;  a  co¬ 
rolla  or  flower,  five  oval  petals  attached  to  the  cup ; 
and  in  the  male  flowers  ten  ftamina,  crowned  by  ob¬ 
long  anthera ;  the  females  furnifhed  with  a  piftillum, 
becoming  an  angular  berry,  containing  five  kidney- 
Ihaped  feeds. 

One  Species  of  hardy  CORIARIA,  viz. 

Coriaria  myrt folia.  Myrtle-leaved  Sumach. 

A  fmall  Ihrub,  with  many  {lender  ftems,  three  or 
four  feet  high — the  leaves  {fmall)  ovate-oblong,  and 
fmall  fpikes  of  whitifh  flowers  in  fummer. — Native  of 
Montpelier,  in  France.  {Loamy  or  any  foil.) 

Varieties. — Male  Coriaria,  producing  male  flowers 
only. 

Female  Coriaria,  producing  female  flow¬ 
ers  only. 

Thefe  flirubs  having  creeping  roots,  fend  up  many 
fucker-items  in  a  thicketty  growth;  is  employed  in 
Ihrubberies  for  variety,  and  to  fupply  vacancies, 
where  a  full  growth  is  required  in  any  particular  com¬ 
partments  :  they  may  be  had  at  molt  of  the  nurferies, 
for  planting,  in  the  proper  feafons  ;  and  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  plentifully  by  the  abundant  root-fuckers  taken 
up  in  autumn  or  fpring,  with  roots,  and  planted  in  a 
nurfery  for  a  year  or  two,  or  fome  at  once  where  they 
are  to  remain,  or  will  grow  by  layers. 

In  their  growth  in  fhrubberies,  it  does  not  require 
any  particular  culture,  only,  if  thought  neceflary,  to 
clear  out-fuckers  where  too  confiderably  increafed. 

Cornus,  CORNEL  TREE,  or  Cornelian 
Cherry,  Dog-Wood,  &c. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Tetrandria  Monogynia, 

Four  Males,  One  Female  ; 

Or  Plants,  having  Flowers,  containing  four  Stamina  or 
Males,  and  one  P if  ilium  or  Female  Part. 

THE  Cornel  family  furnifhes  three  hardy  fpecies, 
and  fcveral  varieties,  of  moderate  tree  and  Ihrub  kinds, 
all  of  the  deciduous  tribe ;  employed,  principally,  for 
diverfifying  Ihrubberies,  as  flowering-trees  and  Ihrubs ; 


and  fome,  occafionally,  for  their  fruit :  grow  eight  or 
ten,  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  in  the  different 
fpecies ;  garnilhed  in  fummer  with  oblong,  oval  and 
heart-fhape  leaves,  of  middling  fizes;  and  many 
fmall,  yellowifh  and  white  flowers,  in  umbellate  cluf- 
ters,  in  a  four-leaved  involucrum  ;  with  each  floret,  a 
monophyllous  four-dented  cup,  four  petals,  four  fta¬ 
mina,  and  a  roundifh  germen  and  {lender  ftyle ;  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  roundifh  berry,  including  a  fmall  nut  or 
ftone:  ripe  in  autumn,  by  which  the  fpecies  are  pro¬ 
pagated,  alfo  by  layers  and  cuttings. 

Generic  C har after s . — Hermaphrodite  flowers,  many 
together  in  an  umbellate  bunch,  contained  in  One  ge¬ 
neral  involucrum,  four-leaved  and  coloured;  a  fmall 
calyx  one-leaved,  four-dented  to  each  flower;  the 
corolla  or  flower,  four  fmall,  plane  petals;  ftamina, 
four  ereft  filaments,  higher  than  the  petals,  crowned 
by  roundilh  anthera;  a  round  germen  under  the  calyx, 
having  a  {lender  ftyle,  terminated  by  an  obtufe  ftigma ; 
and  the  germen  grows  a  roundilh  or  oval,  drupaceous 
berry,  containing  a  nut,  furnifhed  with  an  oblong  ker¬ 
nel. 

The  Species  of  Woody  CORNUS  are, 

1.  Cornus  mas,  Male,  Cornel  Tree,  or  Cornelian 

Cherry. 

A  fmall,  deciduous  tree,  growing  fifteen  feet  high 
or  more;  a  tree  ftem — the  leaves  oblong  obverfe- 
hearted;  and  flower-umbells  and  involucrums  equal; 
with  clofe  growing  flowers  in  February  or  March,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  cherry  like,  eatable  fruit,  for  tarts. — Na¬ 
tive  of  Auftria,  America,  &c.  {Any  common  foil.) 

Varieties. — Red-berried  Common  Cornel  Tree,  or 
Cornelian  Cherry. 

White-fruited  Cornel  Tree. 

2.  Co rn us fanguinea.  Bloody  Twig,  Female  Cor¬ 

nus,  or  Common  Dogwood. 

A  fmaller  tree  or  large  Ihrub,  eight,  to  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  with  blood-red  {hoots — the  leaves  (middling 
fisce)  oblong-cordate,  pointed  ;  and  cymofe,  naked 
flower  umbells. — Native  of  England  and  moft  parts  of 
Europe,  in  hedges,  and  in  America.  (Any  foil.) 

3.  Cornus  florida,  Florid,  Male  Cornus,  or  Virginia 

Dogwood. 

A  large  Ihrub,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with  red 
{hoots — the  leaves  ( largijh )  oblong;  and  white  flow¬ 
ers  in  corymbus  bunches,  having  a  large,  white  invo¬ 
lucrum,  folioles  obverfe-hearted. — Native  of  Virginia 
and  other  parts  of  North  America.  (Any  common 
foil.) 
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Varieties. — Common  Broad-leaved  Virginia  Dog¬ 
wood. 

Narrow-leaved  Virginia  Dogwood. 

White-involucrumed  Virginia  Dogwood. 

Red-involucrumed  Virginia  Dogwood. 

Blue-berried  American  Dogwood. 

White-berried  Penfylvanian  Dogwood. 

White-leaved  American  Dogwood. 

All  thefe  fpecies  and  varieties  of  Cornus  are  etteem- 
ed  principally  to  plant  for  ornament  and  variety,  io 
pleafure-grounds,  &c.  and  the  Cornelian  Cherry  -alfn, 
occafionally,  as  a  fruit-tree,  in  fmall  flandards  or  in 
eipaliers,  for  its  cherry-like  berries,  particularly  the 
red  fort:  which  ripening  in  autumn,  of  an  acid  relifh, 
are  fometimes  preferved  for  making  tarts;  but  the 
trees  of  which,  in  both  the  varieties,  and  thofe  of  all 
the  other  fpecies  of  Cornel,  are  more  generally  em¬ 
ployed  in  compofing  Ihrubberies,  and  in  diverlifyir.g 
any  decorative  plantations ;  and  for  all  of  which  oc- 
cafions  they  are  eafily  raifed  abundantly  by  feed,  lay¬ 
ers,  cuttings,  and  grafting. 

They  are  all  very  hardy,  deciduous  tree  and  fhrub 
kinds,  to  grow  in  any  common  foil  and  fituation;  and 
from  their  natural  growth,  modes  of  flowering  and 
fruiting,  are  commonly  adapted  to  introduce  in  orna¬ 
mental  plantations,  and  any  large  clumps  or  other 
compartments  of  flowering-trees  and  Ihrubs,  in  plea¬ 
fure-grounds,  in  which  they  will  difplay  a  proper  di- 
verfity  in  their  different  growths,  fome  Angular  in 
their  red  fhoots ;  and  the  whole  effect  a  confpicuous 
variety  in  their  different  leaves,  and  umbells  of  flow¬ 
ers,  in  fpring  and  fummer,  which  in  the  Cornus  mas , 
and  fome  of  the  Virginia  Dogwoods,  appear  early  in 
the  fpring,  at  the  fldes  and  ends  of  the  branches,  in 
fmall,  clofe  umbells ;  others  appearing  in  fummer,  in 
large,  white  umbells,  terminating  the  branches  and 
fhoots  ornamentally!;  fucceeded  in  moll  of  the  forts 
by  (flutters  of  red,  white,  blue,  and  other  coloured 
berries:  ripe  in  autumn,  and  fome  continue  in  winter; 
and  in  which  feafon  the  red-twigged  Dogwoods  exhibit 
an  agreeable  appearance. 

So  that  for  any  ornamental  planting  in  large  fhrub- 
bery  compartments,  both  in  clumps  and  running  plan¬ 
tations,  all  the  fpecies  of  Cornus  are  proper  to  arrange 
in  afi'emblage ;  and  for  which  may  be  had  at  all  the 
nurferies,  and  planted  any  time  in  open  weather,  from 
the  decay  of  the  leaves  in  autumn  to  March. 

Likewife  the  Cornus  mas,  or  Cornelian  Cherry,  may 
be  admitted  in  the  fruit-tree  colleftion,  particularly  the 
red-berried  kind,  for  its  fruit,  which  in  fome  fami¬ 
lies  is  efteemed  for  its  acid  quality  to  preferve  for 
tarts ;  and  for  which  the  trees  may  be  trained  either 
in  fmall  flandards,  in  gardens  or  orchards,  or  trained 
inefpaliers,  to  obtain  the  fruit  in  beft  perfeftion:  ge¬ 
nerally  ripening. in  autumn,,  about  September. 


All  the  forts  of  Cornus  are  propagated  or  raifed  bv 
feed,  layers,  fuckers,  and  fometimes  by  cuttings,  and 
occafionally  by  grafting  any  particular  variety. 

By  feed  or  berries,  thefe  ripening  in  autumn,  may 
be  fowed  in  that  feafon,’ or  in  the  fpring;  but  if  fowed 
in  autumn  they  will  more  certainly  all  come  up  next 
fpring,  the  others  probably  not  fo  freely,  or  fome¬ 
times  not  wholly  till  the  year  following:  they  may 
be  fowed  in  any  beds  of  common  earth,  and  covered 
in  an  inch  or  two  deep :  when  the  plants  come  up,  give 
occafional  watering  in  dry  weather;  and  when  of  one 
or  two  fummers  growth,  tranfplant  them  in  autumn  or 
fpring  into  a  nurfery,  trained  with  a  Angle  ttem  and 
branchy  head ;  and  when  advanced  two  or  three,  to 
four  or  five  feet,  are  of  proper  Aze  for  final  tranfplant- 
ing  in  the  places  where  intended. 

Or  by  layers,  cuttings  and  fuckers ;  chufe  for  the 
two  former,  the  young  lhoots,  which  lay  and  plant  in 
autumn  or  fpring,  and  will  be  rooted  by  the  following 
autumn,  more  efpecially  the  layers ;  and  fuckers  rifing 
from  the  roots,  may  be  taken  off  in  the  autumn  or 
fpring ;  and  all  of  which  planted  in  a  nurfery  for  a 
year  or  two,  or  till  of  proper  growth,  or  wanted  for 
the  intended  plantations. 

When,  by  either  of  the  above  methods  of  propa¬ 
gation,  they  are  raifed  to  three,  four  or  five  feet 
growth,  they  are  of  eligible  Aze  for  the  lhrubbery  and 
other  plantation  diflritts  intended,  planted  therein  at 
the  proper  feafon ;  and  in  which  plantations  the  prin¬ 
cipal  culture  is  only  to  prune  out  any  low,  draggling 
branches,  or  to  reduce  long  ramblers  of  the  head. 

Or  if  any  of  the  Cornelian  Cherry  are  planted  for 
fruit-trees,  permit  the  flandards  to  advance  in  full 
heads,  or,  occafionally,  prune  any  cafual  irregularly, 
as  above ;  and  where  any  are  trained  in  the  efpalier 
order,  arrange  the  branches  to  the  trellis  moflly  at 
their  full  length,  horizontally,  four  or  five  inches  afun- 
der,  and  have  a  regulation  of  pruning  and  training 
annually,  as  dire&.d  for  the  Common  Cherry-Tree. 

Coronilla,  JOINTED-PODDED  COLUTEA, 
and  Scorpion  Sena. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Diadelphia  Decandria, 

Two  Brotherhoods,  Ten  Males ; 

Or  Papilionaceous,  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  having  ten 
Stamina  or  Males,  in  two  Sets  or  Brotherhoods. 

THE  family  of  Coronilla  affords  four  hardy  flower- 
ing-fhrubs  of  the  ever-green  and  deciduous  tribes,  to 
adimit  in  the  lhrubbery ;  all  of  upright,  fmall  and  mid- 
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dling  growth,  cloathed  with  pinnated  or  winged  leaves, 
formed  of  many  pair  of  fmall  folioles,  terminated  by 
an  odd  one;  and  papilionaceous  or  butterfly-fhaped, 
or  pea-bloom,  yellow  flowers,  in  bunches  and  loofe 
fpikes  at  the  fldes  and  end  of  the  branches;  each 
flower  compofed  of  a  heart-lhape  vexillum  or  ftand- 
ard,  two  oval  wings,  and  a  fhort  carina  or  keel,  with 
ten  internal  flamina,  an  oblong  germen,  and  Angle 
ftyle;  and  the  germen  becomes  a  Jointed-Pod,  con¬ 
taining  oblong  feed,  ripe  in  autumn,  proper  for  low¬ 
ing  to  raife  fupplies  of  the  plants,  which  are  alfo  pro¬ 
pagated  by  layers. 

Characters. — The  flowers,  hermaphrodite,  papilio¬ 
naceous — the  calyx  one-leaved,  very  fhort,  bifid, 
ereCt  and  permanent;  corolla  or  flower,  a  heart-fhap- 
ed,  and  in  fome  a  narrow  vixillum  or  ftandard,  two 
oval  or  oblong  wings,  and  a  fhort,  comprefled  point¬ 
ed  keel  or  carina;  flamina,  ten  filaments  in  two  fets, 
nine  being  joined  and  one  Handing  feparate,  broad  at 
top,  crowned  with  fmall  anthera;  a  piftillum,  coiifift- 
ing  of  a  long,  taper  germen,  fupporting  a  brilHy,  af- 
cending  ftyle,  terminated  by  an  obtufe  fligma;  and 
the  germen  grows  a  jointed  taper  pod,  having  oblong, 
kidney-fhaped  feeds. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Co  ron  ill  a  coronata.  Coronated  Jointed- Podded 

Colutea. 

A  fmall,  ever-green  fhrub,  two  feet  high — the 
leaves  pinnated  (Jmall )  of  nine  ob-oval  lobes,  the  in¬ 
ner  ones  approaching  the  ftalk,  with  two-parted,  op- 
pofite  ftipula;  and  clofe  bunches  of  yellow  flowers; 
May  or  June. — Native  of  the  South  parts  of  Europe. 
(Warm,  dry  fituation.) 

2.  Coronilla  glauca.  Glaucous  or  Sea-green  Co- 

ronilla. 

A  fmall,  ever-green  fhrub,  two  feet  high — the 
leaves  pinnated,  (fmall,  glaucous  or  fea-grten )  of 
feven  lobes,  with  lanceolate  ftipula,  and  roundifh 
bunches  of  bright-yellow  flowers,  in  April  ox  May. 
— Native  of  France.  (Warm,  dry  foil.) 

3.  Coronilla  argtntea,  Silvery-leaved  Coronilla  of 

Creta. 

A  fmall,  ever-green  fhrub,  tw'o  feet  high — the 
Teaves  pinnated,  ( fmall,  fiver-coloured )  of  eleven 
filky  filvery  lobes,  the  outer  ones  largeft ,  and  bunches 
of  yellow  flowers,  in  April  or  May. — Native  of  Cre¬ 
ta.  ( Warm ,  dry  fluation.) 


4.  Coronilla  Emerus — (Emerus)  or  Scorpion 
Sena. 

A  middling j  deciduous  fhrub,  feven  or 
high — the  ftem  angular,  leaves  pinnated  ( middling , 
light-green )  of  feven  lobes;  and  long  peduncles,  gene¬ 
rally  with  three  yellow  flowers ;  the  claws  of  the  corolla 
triply  longer  than  the  calyx;  flowering  in  May,  June, 
&c. — Native  of  Meflilea  and  Montpelier.  (. Any  com¬ 
mon  foil.) 

Variety. — Dwarf,  Scorpion  Sena. 

Of  the  above  fpecies  of  Coronilla,  the  firft  three 
are  fomewhat  tenderifh  in  winter,  more  liable  to  fuffer 
by  fevere  froft  than  the  fourth  fort ;  fo  fhould,  gene-* 
rally,  have  a  warm,  dry  fituation,  and  fome  of  each 
kept  in  pots,  to  move  under  protection  of  a  frame  or 
green-houfe,  in  rigorous  weather,  or  during  the  win¬ 
ter  feafon ;  and  are  likewife  admitted  wholly  in  the 
green-houfe  collection,  more  particularly,  the  fecond 
and  third:  however,  they  being  planted  in  a  dry  foil 
and  flickered  fituation,  in  the  full  ground,  will  Hand 
our  ordinary  winters  tolerably  well;  but  the  fourth  fort, 
Coronilla  Emerus  or  Scorpion  Sena,  is  fufficiently  hardy 
to  grow  in  any  common  foil  and  fituation,  and  is  more 
generally  known  and  cultivated  as  a  hardy  flowering - 
fhrub,  than  the  others. 

They  are  all  defirable  furniture,  as  ornamental 
flowering-fhrubs,  to  admit  in  pleafure-grounds,  in 
beautifying  the  fhrubbery  and  other  compartments : 
may  be  obtained  at  moft  of  the  nurferies,  to  plant  in 
autumn  or  fpring ;  but  more  commonly  the  Scorpion 
Sena ;  difpofing  the  three  fmaller  ones  towards  front, 
in  a  warm  fituation ;  the  other  place  any  where,  more 
or  lef’s  inward,  to  aflemble  with  other  lhrubs  of  fioiilar 
dimenfions  of  growth ;  they  will  make  a  pretty  va¬ 
riety  in  their  pinnated  leaves,  and  papilionaceous  flow¬ 
ers  in  fummer. 

They  are  propagated  moftly  by  feeds,  and  occaflon» 
ally  by  layers. 

By  feed,  which  ripening  in  moft  of  the  forts  in  au¬ 
tumn,  but  more  abundantly  in  the  Scorpion  Sena,  is 
fowed  in  March  or  April;  the  firft  three  forts  fow  in 
a  warm  border,  the  other  in  any  bed  of  light  earth, 
an  inch  deep;  give  water  in  dry  weather,  both  before 
and  after  the  plants  are  up ;  and  when  thofe  of  the 
three  former  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  prick  fome 
in  pots  or  in  a  border,  watered  and  fhaded  from  the 
fun,  till  frefh  rooted;  and  the  fourth  fort,  having  one 
or  two  fummers  growth  in  the  feed -bed,  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  in  autumn  or  fpring,  in  nurfery-rows ;  and 
in  which  the  different  forts  to  continue  for  two  or  three 
years,  or  fill  of  proper  fize  for  the  ihrubbery. 

Likewife 
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Likewife  by  layers  of  the  young  Ihoots  the  Coro- 
nillas  are,  occafionally,  propagated,  or  more  gene¬ 
rally  the  Scorpion  Sena,  laying  the  tender  Ihoots  in 
the  fpring,  and  they  will  be  rooted  to  plant  off  in  au¬ 
tumn  or  lpring  following,  and  managed  as  the  feed- 
lings. 

When  defigned  to  plant  thefe  Coronilla  fnrubs,  it 
may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  as  they  generally  run 
•with  long,  naked  tap-roots,  efpecially,  the  Scorpion 
Sena,  it  is  advifeable  to  tranfplant  them  finally  into 
the  fhrubbery,  or  where  intended,  while  they  are  of 
but  moderate  growth,  in  which,  the  roots  being  fmal- 
ler  and  more  fibroufy,  they  will  fooner  root  effe&ually 
than  large  plants  of  this  kind ;  and  as  to  future  cul¬ 
ture,  it  is  die  fame  as  intimated  for  other  flowering- 
Ihrubs. 

Corylus,  HAZEL-NUT  TREE,  FILBERT, 

&c. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Monoecia  Polyandria, 

One  Hou/e ,  Many  Males  ; 

Or  Male  and  Female  Flowers, feparate  on  the  fame  Tree, 
and  the  Male  Flowers  having  many  Stamina. 

THE  Corylus  furnifhes  feveral  fpecies  and  varieties 
of  hardy,  deciduous  trees  and  fhrubs,  all  of  the 
nuciferous  or  nut-bearing  tribe,  proper  both  to  culti¬ 
vate  as  fruit-trees,  &c.  in  gardens  and  orchards,  and 
in  pleafurable  plantations,  for  variety;  confiding  of 
moderate  tree  kinds,  ten  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high, 
and  fome  of  a  fhrubby  growth ;  garnifhed,  infummer, 
with  largifh,  cordate-roundifh,  rough  leaves;  and 
male  and  female  flowers,  apart,  on  the  fame  tree;  the 
males  collefted  in  fmall,  loofe,  fcaly  amentums,  and 
the  females  in  large,  two-leaved  cups,  having  in  each 
female  an  oval  germen  and  two  briftly  ftyles ;  and  the 
germen  grows  an  oval  nut,  containing  an  eatable  kernel, 
each  nut  inclofed  in  its  large,  lacerated  cup,  defending 
it  to  maturity :  ripening  in  Auguft  and  September,  i* 
perfedtion  for  eating,  and  by  which  the  trees  are  pro¬ 
pagated  ;  alfo  by  fuckers,  layers  and  grafting. 

Characters. — Male  and  female  flowers,  growing  fe¬ 
parate  on  the  fame  tree — the  males  confifting  of  many 
fmall  florets,  are  colledted  into  long,  fmall,  fcaly 
amentums  or  catkins,  each  fcale  including  a  fmall  flo¬ 
ret,  having  each  many  minute  ftamina,  crowned  with 
oblong  anthera ;  and  female  flowers  without  petals, 
inclofed  in  roundifh  buds,  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches, 
furnifhed  each  with  a  two-leaved  torn  cup,  fitting  un¬ 
der  the  flower,  enlarging  and  continuing,  a  round 
germen  in  the  centre,  with  two  briftly  ftyles  longer 
than  the  cup,  terminated  by  fingle  ftigmas ;  and  the 
germen  becomes  an  oval,  pointed  nut,  inclofed  in  the 
permanent  torn  cup. 
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The  Species  of  CORYLUS  are, 

s.  Cor  ylus  Av  ell  an  a — (Avellana)  or  Common 
Hazel-Nut  Tree. 

A  moderate  or  fmall,  deciduous  tree,  growing  ten 
to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  or  more — the  leaves 
{middling)  hearted-roundilh ;  ovate-obtufe,  ftipula 
at  the  bafe;  and  nuts  oval,  roundiih  and  oblong, 
in  the  different  varieties. — Native  of  Britain  and  molt 
other  parts  of  Europe,  in  woods  and  hedges.  ( Moifl , 
Jlrong  land ,  or  any  foil  and fituation.) 

Varieties. — Common  Hazel,  of  the  woods  and 
hedges.  {Oval-roundifb  nuts.) 

Long  Wood  Nut.  {The  nuts  very  Jong.) 

Clutter  Wood  Nut.  {Large  Nuts  in  Cluf- 
ters.) 

Great  Cob  Nut.  {Remarkably  large,  oval~ 
ijh.) 

2.  Corylus  fativa.  Cultivated  Nut  Tree  or  Fil¬ 
bert,  fuppofed  a  feminal,  improved  variety  of  the 

Common  Hazel. 

A  moderate  tree,  branching  more  ere£t,  ten  to  fif¬ 
teen  feet  high,  or  more — the  leaves  {largi/h)  hearted- 
roundilh,  with  oblongilh,  obtufe  ftipula;  and  larger 
oblong  nuts. — Native,  principally,  of  gardens  and  or¬ 
chards.  {Rich  or  any  common  foil.) 

V arieties. — White-kernelled  Filbert. 

Red-kernelled  Filbert. 

31  Corylus  tranfylvaniea,  Tranfylvanian  or  Eallern 
Nut  Tree,  fuppofed  a  Variety  of  the  Common. 

A  middling  tree,  twenty  feet  high  or  more — the 
leaves  {large)  cordate-roundilh,  and  large,  roundifh 
nuts. — Native  of  Tranfylvania.  {Any  common  foil.) 

4.  Corylus  Columa — (Colurna)  or  Dwarf  Byzan¬ 
tine  Nut  Tree. 

A  fmall  tree,  (fhrub-like)  four  to  five  Or  fix  ftet 
high — the  leaves  {middling)  cordate-roundifh,  with 
linear,  acbte  ftipula;  and  large,  roundiih  nuts. — Na¬ 
tive  of  Byzantium  or  near  Conllantinople.  {Any 
common  foil.) 

Variety  .—{Corylus  barcelona)  or  Barcelona  Nut,  fup¬ 
pofed  a  variety  of  the  Bazantian,  or 
probably  of  the  Common;  {the  nuts 
large,  roundijh.) — Native  of  Spain. 
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5.  Corylus  <ov  nut  a,  Cornuted  or  Horned  American 
Nut. 

All  thofe  fpecies  and  varieties  of  Corylus  are  hardy, 
deciduous  trees,  adapted  to  grow  in  any  common  foils 
of  a  garden,  orchard,  or  that  of  any  tree  and  fhrub 
plantations,  in  pleafure-grounds ;  and  are  proper  both 
to  cultivate  for  their  production  of  nuts,  as  being  ail 
of  the  eatable  kind,  and  to  effeCt  variety  in  fhrubbe- 
ries.  See.  as  alfo  the  Common  Hazel,  to  raife  in 
woods,  as  a  foreft-tree,  or  principally  for  underwood, 
in  coppices  and  hedge-rows ;  and  for  which  occafions 
they  may  all  be  raifed  abundantly,  by  fowing  the  nuts 
in  autumn  or  fpring;  and  the  defirable  varieties,  prin¬ 
cipally,  either  by  layers  or  fuckers,  and,  occafionally, 
by  grafting  or  budding  any  principal  kinds  upon  Com¬ 
mon  Hazel  Stocks,  as  the  varieties  feldom  come  the 
fame  from  the  feed  or  nuts,  in  thorough  perfection. 

The  Corylus,  in  all  the  different  fpecies  in  their  mode 
of  bearing,  produce  the  flowers  at  the  fides  of  branch¬ 
es;  the  males  catkinsappearing  in  winter  and  fp  ring, 
and  the  females  in  the  latter  feafon ;  and  being  then 
impregnated  by  the  farina  of  the  males,  they  ad  vane 
in  a  flow  growth  till  Auguft  or  September,  defended 
all  the  while  by  the  large  calyx,  which,  at  the  matu¬ 
rity  of  the  fruit,  changes  brown  at  top,  at  which  time 
the  nuts  are  in  perfection  for  eating. 

For  the  different  purpofes  of  planting  in  gardens, 
orchards,  Ihrubberies,  &c.  they  fliould  generally  be 
trained  in  fmall  ftandards,  either  with  quarter,  half 
or  full  Hems,  from  two  or  three,  to  four,  five  or  fix 
feet,  to  branch  out  above  in  full  heads,  in  their  na¬ 
tural  order,  in  which  they  will  produce  plentiful  crops 
of  nuts,  annually,  without  much  trouble  of  culture; 
and  they  may  alfo  be  occafionally  trained  in  rough 
hedges,  in  particular  diitriCts,  to  run  up  at  top,  in  a 
natural  growth,  without  cutting ;  or  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  may  have  filberts  in  Angle  or  double  ranges,  to 
form  Ihady  walks;  and  in  both  of  which,  all  the  forts 
will  bear  very  agreeably  in  plentiful  productions. 

To  cultivate  as  fruit-trees,  fome  of  all  the  forts  may 
be  admitted  in  gardens  and  orchards,  both  in  quarter, 
half  and  full  ftandards,  as  before  obferved,  to  branch 
out  above  in  full  heads ;  and  for  which  may  have  any 
of  the  principal  varieties  of  the  Common  Hazel  Nut, 
but  more  abundantly  Of  the  two  varieties  of  Filbert, 
for  the  fuperior  excellence  of  their  large  nuts,  with 
kernels  of  the  fineft  flavour ;  and  may  alfo  have  fome 
trees  of  the  Tranfylvanian,  Byzantine  and  Barcelona 
kinds,  all  which  produce  nuts  of  large  fize;  though 
the  Filbert  claims  precedence  for  general  culture  in 
their  more  plentiful  production  of  fineft  fruit,  fooner 
acquiring  maturity  in  fulleft  perfection  of  ripenefs  in 
the  kernels,  in  Auguft  and  September. 


Likewife  in  Ihrubberies,  and  other  plantations,  in 
pleafure-grounds,  may  introduce  all  or  any  approved 
fpecies  and  varieties  of  Corylus,  both  of  the  Common 
Hazel  kinds.  Filberts  and  other  forts,  trained  in  fmal- 
ler  or  larger  ftandards,  fuitable  to  different  compart¬ 
ments,  and  difpofed  in  affemblage  with  any  hardy  trees 
and  fhrubs,  and  on  the  borders  of  wood  walks,  Ihadv 
walks.  Sec.  in  which  they  will  add  to  the  collection, 
and  effeCt  a  pleafing  diverfity,  both  in  their  growth 
and  production  of  fruit. 

And  to  cultivate  as  foreft-trees  or  underwood,  the 
Common  Wood  Hazel  is  of  confiderable  utility,  more 
particularly  in  plantations  of  under-growth,  in  clofe 
coppices  and  in  hedge-rows,  to  run  up  to  Items  of 
larger  or  fmaller  fize,  to  cut  for  poles,  exceedingly 
ufeful  in  numerous  occafions,  as  hurdles,  hoops.  Sec. 
and  being  raifed  in  clofe  growth,  each  plant  may  run 
up  with  feveral  Items  in  their  natural  order,  to  cut 
once  in  five,  fix  or  feven  years,  as  they  will  (hoot  out 
again  in  numerous  bottom-fuckers  and  Items;  or  fome 
may  be  left  Angle,  for  ftandards,  clearing  away  all 
fuckers  to  one  main  ftem  on  each  ftool ;  and  to  prune 
up  the  faid  Items  from  lateral  branches,  that  they  may 
advance  in  a  clean  growth  for  larger  wood. 

All  or  moft  of  the  principal  forts  of  Corylus,  are 
raifed  in  the  public  nurferies,  in  which  they  may  be 
obtained  in  a  collection,  or  as  may  be  required,  for 
furnilhing  garden  plantations,  both  in  fruit-trees  and 
for  variety ;  but  for  any  confiderable  planting,  they 
may  be  expeditioufly  and  abundantly  raifed  with  great 
facility,  in  the  feveral  methods  of  propagation* 

They  will  fucceed  in  any  common  foil  and  fituation; 
and  the  Common  Hazel,  where  required  in  large  fup- 
plies,  in  coppice -wood,  &c.  may  be  cultivated  in 
any  ftrong,  moifl  land,  or  in  low  or  high  ground,  in 
moift  or  dry  foils,  as  the  premifes  afford,  or  where 
thought  convenient  or  eligible  to  have  plantations 
thereof. 

The  feafon  for  planting  thefe  trees  of  the  different 
fpecies  and  varieties  of  Corylus,  is  any  time  in  open 
weather,  from  OCfober  or  November,  to  March  or 
beginning  of  April. 

For  planting,  may  cither,  occafionally,  hare  ftrong 
fuckers  arifmg  from  the  roots  of  the  trees,  chufing 
thofe  of  one  or  two  years  growth,  two  to  three  or 
four  feet  high,  taken  up  with  good  roots  ;  and  planted 
at  once  where  they  are  to  remain,  they  will  foon  ad¬ 
vance  in  confiderable  growth,  in  full  heads,  and  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  of  their  refpeCtive  varieties;  or  have  trees  that 
have  been  previoufly  trained  in  a  nurfery,  raifed 
either  from  fuckers,  layers  or  nuts,  &c.  to  three,  four 
or  five  feet  growth;  though  it  fliould  be  remarked, 
that  for  the  approved  varieties,  both  of  the  Common 
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Hazel  and  the  Filberts,  thofe  raifed  from  fuckers 
and  layers,  more  certainly  produce  fruit  the  fame  in 
their  refpcdtive  properties,  which  is  not  the  cafe  in  feed- 
ling-plants;  for  although  the  Filberts  will  fometimes 
come  the  fame  from  the  nuts,  yet  the  fruit  is  generally 
inferior  in  fize  and  goodnels,  and  the  plants  longer  be¬ 
fore  they  bear  than  the  fucker  and  layer-railed  trees, 
or  generally  the  layers  are  preferable  to  the  fuckers ; 
or  thefe  forts  (Filberts)  are  alfo  fometimes  propagated 
by  grafting,  as  an  eft'eftual  method  to  continue  the 
permanency  of  the  two  varieties  thereof. 

The  propagation  or  method  of  railing  thefe  trees 
being  by  nuts,  fuckers,  layers,  and  grafting,  each  is 
according  to  the  following  practice. 

By  nuts,  thefe  maybe  fowed  in  autumn  or  fpring; 
or  to  avoid  their  being  devoured  in  winter  by  vermin, 
or  deftroyed  by  the  weather,  they  may  be  preferved  in 
a  box  of  dry  fand,  in  a  cellar  or  other  clofe  apartment, 
until  February,  then  fowed ;  performing  it  either  in 
drills,  a  foot  afunder,  and  two  inches  deep,  or  the 
earth  raked  off  tire  top  of  the  bed,  the  above  depth : 
fow  the  nuts  thickly  on  the  furface  and  earth  them 
over  evenly ;  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up  of  one 
or  two  years,growth,  tranfpl ant  them  in  nurfery-rows, 
in  which  to  advance  two  or  three  years  or  till  of  proper 
fize  for  final  tranfplanting. 

By  fuckers,  thefe  rife  plentifully  from  the  roots  of 
old  trees,  and  when  of  one  or  two  years  growth,  they 
may  be  digged  op  in  autumn,  winter,  or  fpring,  with 
roots,  forming  at  once  proper  plants,  and  may  be 
planted  in  a  nurfery,  or  large  ones  at  once,  where  they 
are  to  remain. 

Or  by  layers,  this  is  an  effe&ual  method  by  which 
to  propagate  the  principal  varieties,  to  continue  them 
permanent  in  their  refpedlive  kinds,  fuch  as  the  Fil¬ 
berts  or  any  other  forts;  and  which  is  performed  in  the 
young  wood  in  autumn  or  fpring,  bowing  down  fome 
pliant  lower  branches,  peg  them  fecurely  into  the  earth, 
then  lay  the  young  fhoots  thereof,  admitting  the  ftem  of 
each  three  or  four  inches  deep,  keeping  the  top  upright 
feveral  inches  above  ground ;  they  will  root  freely, 
ready  for  planting  off  next  autumn,  into  a  nurfery  for 
a  year  or  two,  or  till  of  a  proper  growth  for  garden 
plantations ;  and  will  produce  fruit  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  parent  tree. 

Alfo  by  grafting,  may  propagate  the  Filberts,  or  any 
Other  particular  forts,  having  feedling  or  lucker-ftocks 
of  the  Common  Hazel  or  Filberts,  raifed  two  to  three, 
or  four  feet  high,  or  more ;  and  upon  which  perform 
the  grafting  in  February  or  March,  with  grafts  of  the 
defirable  kinds;  inferted  either  low  in  the  dock,  and 
the  firft  main-lhoot  of  the  graft  run  up,  more  or  lefs,  for 
a  ftem,  or  grafted  at  two,  three,  or  four  feet  height ; 


and  in  either  method  permit  them  to  branch  out  above 
in  full  heads. 

In  the  above  different  methods  of  propagating  thefe 
trees,  they,  in  their  advancing  growth,  may  be  trained 
each  with  a  fmgle  ilein,  either  low,  of  one,  two,  or 
three,  to  form  dwarf  trees,  or  with  four  or  five  feet 
items,  for  taller  ftandards;  and  fo  agreeable  to  thefe 
intimations,  cut  away  lateral  Ihoots  below  accordingly, 
to  the  height  the  fteiii  is  intended,  and  then  permitted 
to  branch  out  freely  above,  in  their  natural  manner; 
or  for  particular  occafions,  fome  may  advance  with 
feveral  items  from  the  beginning,  in  a  branchy,  bulhy 
growth. 

When  intending  to  plant  thefe  trees  in  gardens, 
orchards,  &c.  in  ltandards,  fuch  as  Filberts,  or  any 
other  principal  kinds,  they  may  be  planted  at  ten,  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  diftance ;  or  if  only  in  one  fmgle 
row  in  any  particular  parts,  ten,  or  twelve  feet  may 
be  fufficient;  or  may  occafionally  plant  fome  to  form 
Nut  and  Filbert  hedges,  planted  three  to  four,  or  five 
feet  afunder  in  the  row,  to  run  up  in  full  growth  with¬ 
out  cutting ;  or  fometimes  planted  in  the  fame  manner, 
in  double  or  fmgle  range,  for  a  lhady  Filbert  walk, 
permitted  to  run  up  in  a  natural  order  below  and  above ; 
but  generally  obferving,  that  where  planted  in  detach¬ 
ed  ftandards,  it  is  proper  to  keep  them  clear  below 
from  bottom-fuckers,  as  alfo  to  cut  away  ftrong, 
rambling  (hoots,  from  the  ftem  and  head ;  or  alfo  any 
planted  in  a  clofe  row  in  gardens,  hedge -fafhion,  that 
as  they  will  encreafe  in  numerous  fuckers  in  a  thicketty 
growth,  the  fuckers  fhould  be  eradicated  occafionally  in 
the  fides,  to  keep  the  bottom  within  fome  regular  limits, 
more  open  to  admit  the  fun  and  air,  and  to  encourage 
and  continue  the  upper  parts  in  a  good  ftate  of  bear¬ 
ing,  which  will  alfo  have  the  fame  effedl  as  the  ftand¬ 
ards. 

The  fruit,  or  nuts  of  thefe  trees,  ripen  in  autumn, 
principally  in  Auguft  and  September,  in  which  their 
mature  ripenefs  is  generally  when  the  outer  cover  or 
cup,  in  which  the  nuts  are  contained  and  inclofed,  be¬ 
gin  to  change  brown,  or  when  the  nuts  readily  quit  the 
faid  cover ;  for  if  gathered  before  they  attain  that  ftate 
of  maturity  the  kernels  have  not  their  proper  flavour, 
but  eat  watery  and  infipid ;  or  however,  Ihould  not  be 
gathered  generally  before  they  acquire  tolerable  per- 
fedtion,  only  when  required  to  have  fome  as  foon  as 
they  begin  to  ripen,  gather  but  a  few  at  a  time,  as 
wanted  for  immediate  eating;  and  when  required  for 
keeping  any  conflderable  time,  they  Ihould  be  ripe  in 
the  fulled:  maturity :  are  generally  gathered  in  their 
hufks,  except  when  dead  ripe,  in  which  they  naturally 
drop  out,  or  may  eafily  be  detached  from  the  cups; 
that  to  preferve  them  for  future  ufe,  depofit  a  quantity, 
when  thorough  ripe  and  dry,  in  a  box,  calk.  &c.  and 
clofe  covered  with  ftraw,  a  foot  thick,  or  more. 
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Where  it  may  be  defigned  to  have  a  coppice  of  the 
Common  Hazel,  they  may  either  be  planted  in  fuckers, 
in  rows,  three  or  four,  to  five  or  fix  feetafunder;  or 
the  nuts  fowed  in  drills,  that  diilance,  to  remain. 

Crataegus,  WILD  SERVICE,  and  Hawthorn, 
&c. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Icofandria  Digynia, 

Twenty  or  more  Males,  Two  Females', 

Or  Plants  with  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  having  twenty 
or  snore  Stats, ina  or  Maics,  and  two  Pijlillums  or  Fe¬ 
males. 

.  4 

THE  Crataegus  comprifes  a  large  family  of 
many  fpecies  and  varieties  of  deciduous,  berry-bearing 
trees  and  fhrubs,  for  ufeful  and  ornamental  planting, 
fome  of  which  both  for  fruit-trees  in  gardens  and  or¬ 
chards,  and  for  variety  in  Ihrubberies,  &c.  others  moll 
valuable  for  hedges,  {the Hawthorn)  and  the  whole  to  ar¬ 
range  in  decorative  plantations ;  are  of  fmaller  and  larger 
growth  in  the  different  fpecies,  ten,  fifteen,  to  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  high,  mollly  armed  more  or  lefs  with 
thorns,  and  in  fummer  cloathed  with  fimple  leaves 
heart-lhape-lobated,  three-lobed,  oval,  fpear-lhape. 
See.  and  numerous  umbellate  bunches  of  fmall  white 
flowers  in  May  and  June,  compofed  each  of  a  five- 
parted  cup,  five  roundilh  petals,  many  llamina,  and 
two  flyles ;  fucceeded  by  bunches  of  fmall  and  large, 
roundilh,  flelhy  berries,  with  two  feeds :  ripe  in  au¬ 
tumn  ;  and  by  which,  fowed  in  autumn  or  fpring,  the 
trees  are  raifed,  alfo  by  layers,  grafting  and  bud¬ 
ding. 

The  Species  of  CRATAEGUS  are, 

1.  Crataegus  torminalis,  Torminal-fruited,  or  Com¬ 

mon  Wild-Service  Tree. 

A  middling  or  largilh  tree,  growing  thirty  or  forty 
feet  high,  or  more — the  leaves  {moderate fize)  heart¬ 
ed,  feven-angled,  the  lobes  divaricated  afunder;  and 
bunches  of  brownilh-red,  eatable  berries. — Native  of 
England,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Burgundy,  &c. 

(  Loasny  or  any  foil.) 

Varieties. — Sawed-leaved  Wild -Service. 

Round-leaved  Wild-Service. 

2.  Crataecus  Oxyacantha — (Oxyacantha) Hawthorn 

or  White-thorn  Tree. 

A  fmall  or  moderate  tree,  of  bulhy  growth,  grow¬ 
ing  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high — the  leaves  {fmallijh, 
dark-green)  obtufe,  fub-trifid  or  three-lobed,  and  faw- 
cd;  flowering  in  May  and  June:  the  haw-berries  ripe 


in  autumn. — Native  of  moll  parts  of  Europe,  and  of 
great  value  for  hedges.  {Any  foil.) 

Varieties. — Common,  fingle-bloffomed,  Red-ber¬ 
ried  Hawthorn,  White-thorn  or  Quick- 
fet. 

Double-bloffom  Hawthorn. 

Scarlet-berried  Hawthorn. 

Yellow-berried  Hawthorn. 

White-berried  Hawthorn. 

Glallonbury,  Early-blowing  Hawthorn, 
or  Glallonbury  Thorn. 

Maple-leaved  Hawthorn. 

3.  Cratjegus  Aria — (Aria)  White-Beam  or  White- 

leaf  Tree. 

A  middling  large  tree,  growing  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high — the  leaves  {largifh,  whitijh-green)  ovate,  un¬ 
equally  fawed,  and  hoary  underneath. — Native  of 
England  and  moll  parts  of  Europe.  ( T.oamy,  chalky , 
or  any  foil.) 

Variety. — {Cratagus  Ariafuecia)  or  Swedifh  White- 
Beam  Tree — branches  thornlefs;  the 
leaves  elliptic  fawed,  tranfverfe  finuat- 
ed,  and  hairy  underneath. — Native  of 
Sweden  and  England. 

4.  Crataegus  Azarolus — (Azarolus)  or  Azarohj 

Thorn. 

A  fmaller  tree,  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high _ the 

leaves  {largifh)  obtufe  fub-trifid,  or  fomewhat  three- 
lobed  and  a  little  indented;  and  bunches  of  largilh, 
red,  eatable  berries;  in  autumn. — Native  of  Italy  and 
Montpelier.  {Any  common  foil.) 

V arieties. — Strong-thorned  Azarole. 

Thornlefs  Azarole. 

Jagged-leaved  Azarole. 

Double-flowered  Azarole. 

Large,  Red-fruited  Azarole. 

Smaller,  Yellow-fruited  Azarole. 
Long-fruited  Azarole. 

{Aronia)  or  Ealiern  Parfley-Jeaved  Azar 
role. 

5.  Crataegus  coccinea.  Scarlet- fruited  Azarole 

Thorn,  or  Great  American  Azarole. 

A  fmaller  tree,  twenty  feet  high— the  leaves  {mid¬ 
dling)  ovate,  repand  or  w'aved- angulated,  fawed,  and 
fmooth ;  large,  fcarlet  fruit. — Native  of  Virginia  and 
Canada.  (Any  comsnon foil.) 
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6.  Crataegus  Crus-galli — (Crus-galli)  orCock-fpur 

Thorn,  or  Virginia  Azarole. 

A  fmaller  tree,  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high — branch¬ 
es  thorny,  robuft  fpines ;  the  leaves  ( middling )  fpear- 
lhape-ovate,  {awed  and  fmooth;  and  large,  red  ber¬ 
ries. — Native  of  Virginia.  (Any /oil.) 

Varieties. — Long-thorned  Cock-fpur  Thorn. 

Short-thorned  Cock-fpur  Thorn. 

Pear-leaved  Cock-fpur  Thorn. 

Plum-leaved  Cock-fpur  Thorn. 

Willow-leaved  Cock-fpur  Thorn. 

7.  Chatb.gus  tomentofa,  Downy,  Goofeberry-leav- 

ed  Cratagus . 

A  fmaller  tree,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high — the  branch¬ 
es  thorny;  leaves  ( moderate )  wedge-form-ovate,  fome- 
what  angulated,  fawed  and  downy-hairy  underneath  ; 
and  yellow  fruit. — Native  of  Virginia.  ( Any  Jitua- 
tion.) 

8.  Crataegus  *viridis ,  Green-leaved,  thornlefs  Cra- 

tergus. 

A  fmall  tree,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high — branches 
thornlefs;  the  leaves  (fmall)  lance-ovate,  fomewhat 
three-Iobed,  fawed,  and  fmooth,  green  on  both  fides. 
Native  of  Virginia.  (Any  foil  and  filiation.) 

Thefe  fpecies  and  varieties  of  Crataegus  are  all  of 
very  hardy  growth  to  plant  in  any  common  foil  and 
fituation;  their  principal  merit  is,  in  the  greater  part, 
to  diverfifv  tree  and  fhrub  plantations  in  pleafure- 
grounds;  forne  alfo  for  their  produftion  of  fruit,  and 
the  (  Common  Hawthorn,  in  particular,  for  hedges : 
are  all  of  the  deciduous  tribe,  garnifhed  with  leaves, 
from  May  to  O&ober;  flower  moftly  in  May  and 
Tune;  the  flowers  principally  white,  produced  in 
bunches  at  the  fides  and  ends  of  the  branches,  fucceed- 
ed  by  clufters  of  berries,  ripening  in  September  and 
October;  principally,  in  moll:  of  the  fpecies,  for  flow¬ 
ing,  and  fome  for  eating,  fuch  as  the  Common  Wild- 
Service,  and  occafionally  the  A-zarclus ;  and  by  which 
all  the  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated,  or  any  particu¬ 
lar  fpecies  and  varieties,  by  layers,  grafting  and  ino¬ 
culation. 

They  being  valuable  both  for  ufeful  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  planting,  we  may  reckon  among  the  more  ufeful 
kinds  the  Common  Hawthorn,  for  its  great  utility  in 
forming  the  moll  effedtual  of  all  hedge  fences,  com¬ 
monly  called  quick-fet  hedges,  fuperior  to  all  for  out¬ 
ward  fences,  or  where  required  for  a  flrong,  durable 
hedge,  fencible,  againil  man  and  beaft,  and  grows 
alfo  very  clofe  to  afford  flielter;  and  the  Wild-Service 
and  Crateegus  Azarolus  to  cultivate  in  the  fruit-tree 


colledions  for  their  eatable  berries,  which  ripening  In 
October,  and  being  then  gathered  in  their  bunches, 
and  hung  up  acrofs  lines  in  any  dry  apartment  till  they 
become  foft  and  mellow,  they  eat  with  an  agree* 
able,  tartifli  flavour;  and  the  trees  of  which  two 
fpecies  may  be  admitted,  as  fruit-trees,  in  a  moderate 
portion,  or  as  required,  in  gardens,  orchards,  plea- 
fure-grounds,  parks,  avenues,  &c.  in  full  ftandardsj 
likewife  the  flrfl,  and  fome  other  {pecies,  advancing 
to  fome  confiderable  ftature  and  large  growth,  may 
be  introduced  in  foreft-tre*.  plantations,  in  company 
W’.th  other  deciduous  timber  trees,  or  in  any  large 
plantation  diftridls,  for  variety. 

.  Or  all  the  different  fpecies  and  their  refpefUve  va¬ 
rieties  are  very  eligible  to  affemble  in  ornamental 
plantations  and  (hrubberies,  in  which  they  will  increafe 
the  collefhon,  and  feveral  forts,  both  of  the  {pecies 
and  varieties,  appear  very  ornamental  and  curious  in 
their  different  growths,  flowers  and  fruit;  and  the 
fpecies  in  general  will  difpiay  a  proper  diverfity  and 
entertaining  variety;  and  are  well  adapted  to  arrange 
in  extenfive  or  large  pleafurable  plantations,  confidera¬ 
ble  flirubbories,  and  in  clumps;  and  the  larger  tree 
kinds  alfo  to  difpofe  in  groves,  avenues,  grand  walks, 
and  other  aiftri&s,  afl'oeiated  principally  with  other 
hardy,  deciduous  trees. 

The  Hawthorn,  for  hedges,  is  a  moil  ufeful  tree  in 
its  clofe,  bufliy,  thorny  growth ,  branchy  from  the 
bottom,  proper  both  for  outward  hedges  in  gardens 
and  fields,  and  for  internal  divifions,  both  as  a  fence 
and  for  flielter  to  particular  diftrifts ;  and  may  be  kept 
clofe  and  regular,  by  an  annual  clipping  towards  the 
latter  end  of  fummer,  or  in  autumn  or  winter;  or  in 
field  hedges  they  are  often  permitted  to  run  up  rough, 
and  when  grown  tall  and  the  bottom  naked,  are  plafli- 
ed  and  laid  down  to  thicken  all  parts  equally,  in  a 
clofe,  regular  manner,  in  which,  and  thofe  kept  re¬ 
gular  by  clipping,  as  before  obferved,  they  form  clofe, 
impenetrable  hedges. 

For  this  occafion  of  hedges,  proper  fets  for  plant¬ 
ing  are  raifed  by  flowing  the  haw's  i ■;  autumn,  which, 
on  account  of  the  hard,  bony  nature  of  the  feed, 
feldom  vegetate  or  come  up  in  lefls  than  two  years ;  and 
when  the  plants  are  one  to  two  or  three  years  old, 
are  proper  for  planting,  which  for  outward  iiedges,  a 
ditch  and  bank  being  formed,  is  effedled  generally, 
either  by  inferring  them  into  the  fide  or  top  of  the 
bank,  principally  in  a  double  row,  fix  inches  to  a  foot 
aflunder;  or  otherwife,  if  planted  on  level  ground, 
are  defended  with  fome  kind  of  fer.ee  till  advanced  in 
growth ;  but  for  interior  hedges,  eflpecially  in  gardens, 
are  commonly  planted  in  the  level  ground ;  or  for  di- 
vilion  hedges  in  fields,  a  bank  is  generally  raifed  tW'O 
or  three  feet  by  means  of  a  ditch  on  each  fide,  and 
the  hedge  planted  along  the  to;.,  in  a  Angle  or  double 
row  ;  the  ditch  and  bank  defends  it  till  grown  up  in 

proper 
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proper  ftrength,  and  afterwards  during  its  continu¬ 
ance. 

Or  fometimes  the  haw-berries  are  fowed  at  once  in 
the  place  where  the  hedge  is  intended,  keeping  the 
ground  very  clean  till  the  plants  come  up,  and  during 
their  young  growth. 

The  Wild-Service  and  Azarolus,  when  any  are  in¬ 
tended  principally  for  fruit-trees,  they  being  railed  in 
ftandards  three  or  four,  to  five  or  fix  feet  growth, 
may  then  be  planted  in  gardens  or  orchards,  or  where 
thought  proper,  at  fifteen  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet  dif- 
tance,  kept  trained  to  clean  ftems,  and  permitted  to 
branch  out  above  in  full  heads ;  they,  when  of  a  pro¬ 
per  age,  will  produce  plentiful  crops  of  berries  annu¬ 
ally,  which  ripening  in  Oflober,  gather  in  bunches ; 
and  the  Services  in  particular,  hang  them  up  in  the 
fruiterv,  or  any  apartment,  till  they  become  mellow, 
and  may  then  be  eaten,  as  wanted,  in  winter. 

All  or  mod  of  the  fpecies  and  varieties  of  the  Cra- 
tafgus  are  cultivated  in  the  common  nurferies,  for  pub¬ 
lic  fupply,  and  where  they  may  be  had  in  colleflion,  or 
in  any  approved  fpecies  or  varieties,  as  (hall  be  requir¬ 
ed,  occasionally,  for  planting. 

The  general  feafon  for  planting  thefe  trees  is  any 
time  after  the  decay  or  fall  of  the  leaves,  in  autumn, 
in  open  weather,  till  the  fpring,  middle  or  beginning 
of  April;  or  the  Hawthorn,  for  hedges,  may  be 
planted  principally  in  the  fpring,  or  any  time  when 
convenient,  during  the  above-mentioned  planting 
feafon. 

They  are  propagated  in  the  different  fpecies  by 
feed,  and  occafionally  by  layers,  in  any  particular 
fpecies  and  varieties,  or  alfo  by  grafting  and  budding, 
as  before  intimated. 

By  feed  or  berries,  which  in  moll  of  the  forts  ripen 
plentifully  in  autumn,  and  may  be  fowed  in  that  fea¬ 
fon,  fucli  as  the  Hawthorn,  and  all  others  as  can  be 
procured  at  that  time,  or  early  in  the  fpring,  either 
fowed  at  once  in  beds  of  common  earth  two  inches 
deep,  or  as  the  feeds  or  Hones  of  the  berries  being  of 
a  very  hard,  bony  nature,  that  they  generally  remain 
till  the  fecond  year  before  they  germinate,  they,  pre¬ 
vious  to  lowing,  are  very  commonly  in  autumn,  buried 
in  a  heap  together  in  a  trench  in  dry  ground,  or  in 
large  pots  plunged  therein,  covered  over  with  earth 
fix  inches  thick,  or  more,  railed  in  a  ridge  above ; 
and  thus  to  remain  a  year,  or  till  next  autumn  follow¬ 
ing,  or  fecond  fpring,  to  prepare  for  vegetation,  then 
taken  up  and  fowed  either  in  drills  or  broad-call  on 
the  furface,  and  earthed  in  two  inches  ;  they  will  thus 
come  up  freely  in  the  fpring,  advancing  fix  inches  to 
a  foot  in  growth,  or  more,  by  the  end  of  fummer, 
and  then,  or  when  they  are  one  or  two  year’s  old. 
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lhould  be  tranfplanted  in  nurfery-rows,  to  grow  to  a 
proper  fize  of  three  or  four,  to  five  or  fix  feet,  or 
more,  for  the  different  plantations  for  which  they  are 
defigned  or  adapted ;  or  the  Hawthorn  plants  particu¬ 
larly,  intended  for  hedges,  are  proper  fets  for  that 
purpofe,  both  immediately  from  the  feed-bed,  and  after 
having  one,  two  or  three  years  tranfplanted  growth  in 
nurfery-rows ;  the  latter  of  which  may  be  moll  eligi¬ 
ble,  when  defirous  of  having  the  hedge  formed  more 
expeditioufiy  in  good  ftrength  from  the  beginning: 
however,  in  regard  to  the  other  fpecies,  intended  ge¬ 
nerally  for  detached  ftandards,  larger  or  fmaller,  they 
being  tranfplanted  in  nurfery-lines,  fhould  remain 
therein  till  framed  up  to  a  requifite  fize  of  three  or 
four,  to  five  or  fix  feet  high,  or  more,  as  intimated 
above,  for  final  tranfplantation  in  the  particular  dif- 
tri&s  where  they  may  be  required. 

% 

By  layers  of  the  young  fhoots  may,  occafionally,  pro¬ 
pagate  any  particular  fpecies  or  variety,  performing  it 
in  autumn,  chufing  thofe  as  are  fituated  low,  conve¬ 
nient  for  laying,  or  that  are  placed  on  plianrbranches, 
which  can  be  readily  bowed  down  to  the  ground  ;  fo 
laying  the  Ihoots  in  the  earth  three  inches  deep,  keep¬ 
ing  the  tops  upright,  they  will  be  rooted,  for  planting 
off  next  autumn,  into  the  nurfery,  for  training. 

Alfo  by  grafting  and  budding  any  defirable  variety, 
to  continue  it  permanent  in  its  refpeftive  kind,  may  be 
performed  upon  any  feedling-ftocks  of  the  Cratagus 
family,  fuch  as  the  Hawthorn,  or  any  other  raifed  in 
the  nurfery,  as  has  been  directed ;  the  grafting  is  per¬ 
formed  in  the  fpring,  by  inferring  young  fhoots  of 
the  former  year  into  the  proper  flocks,  and  the  bud¬ 
ding  in  July  or  beginning  of  Augull,  by  inoculating 
buds  of  the  intended  forts  into  the  fides  of  the  faid 
Hocks,  at  fix  inches,  to  one,  two,  three,  or  four  feet 
high,  or  more  ;  they  will  each  unite  with  the  flocks, 
advance  in  (hoots  above,  and  form  new  trees  of  the 
refpe&ive  varieties. 

In  the  above  different  methods  of  raifing  the  feve- 
ral  fpecies  and  varieties  of  Crataegus,  continue  them 
trained  to  a  proper  growth  in  the  nurfery,  fome  with 
clean  Hems  for  ftandards,  others  may  branch  out  low 
when  defigned  to  have  them  of  a  fhrub-like  growth ; 
and  in  the  whole,  when  they  are  advanced  from  three 
or  four,  to  five,  fix  or  eight  feet,  are  proper  for  the 
relpedtive  plantations;  or  the  Common  Hawthorn 
plants,  defigned  for  hedges,  are  eligible  for  this,  when 
of  from  one,  to  two  or  three  feet  high. 

Hawthorn  hedges  being  of  great  utility  as  growing 
fences,  both,  occafionally,  for  gardens,  and  more  ge¬ 
nerally  for  inclofing  fields  and  any  out-grounds,  they 
are  raifed  different  ways,  as  either  by  planting  young 
fets  previoufly  raifed  in  a  nurfery,  to  one,  two  or  three 
feet  growth,  or  fometimes  by  fowing  the  feed  or 
haws  at  once  where  the  hedges  are  intended,  though 
I  z  more 
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more  generally  by  fets  or  ready-raifed  plants;  and 
which  in  the  order  of  planting  is,  for  outward  fences, 
generally  performed  “by  inferting  the  fets  either  hori¬ 
zontally  into  the  iide,  or  upright  on  the  top  of  a 
bank,  raifed  by  the  excavated  earth  in  forming  the  out¬ 
ward  ditch,  tine  latter  ferving  alfo  as  a  defence  to  the 
young  hedge ;  or  fometimes  for  divifion  hedges  in  fields, 
a  bank  four  or  five  feet  wide  at  bottom  is  formed  with 
the  earth  of  a  fmall  ditch  on  each  fide,  raifed  two 
or  three  feet  high,  faced  with  fquare  fpits  of  turf  from 
the  top  of  the  ditch,  or  elfewhere,  and  the  middle 
filled  up  with  earth  from  the  excavation  of  the  ditch 
aforefaid  ;  the 'bank  being  two  or  three  feet  wide  at 
top,  the  hedge  is  planted  thereon  ift  a  double  row;  or 
for  interior  hedges  in  gardens,  or  where  they  can  be 
fenced  from  cattle,  the  hedge  is  planted  on  level 
ground,  without  forming  any  ditch  and  bank;  but  in 
the  other  methods,  the  funk  ditch  and  raifed  bank 
ferves  as  a  proper  guard  to  keep  off  cattle,  &c.  from 
annoying  the  hedge  in  its  advancing  growth. 

For  thefe  diiferent  methods  of  planting  quick-fet  or 
Hawthorn  hedges,  the  fets  or  plants  may  be  of  one 
or  two  years  old;  or  of  three  or  four  years,  having 
been  tranfplanted  in  nurfery-rovvs  one  or  two  years, 
or  more;  the  fets  being  the  fize  of  a  goofe  quill,  to 
the  thicknefs  of  a  finger,  and,  previous  to  planting, 
if  naked  below,  may  be  headed  down  one  third,  or 
half  way,  to  have  them  branch  out  ftrongly  quite 
from  the  bottom. 

Where  neceflary  to  plant  outward  hedges  for  fences, 
it,  as  before  explained,  is  expedient  to  form  a  ditch 
and  bank,  the  ditch  to  be  on  the  outfide,  forming  the 
bank  clofe  along  the  inner  edge,  with  the  excavated 
earth,  as  digged  and  thrown  out  of  the  ditch;  raifing  the 
bank  therewith  moderately.  Hoping  inward,  and  either 
in  advancing  in  the  formation  of  the  ditch  and  bank, 
the  fets  being  headed  to  fix  or  eight  inches,  plant  or  lay 
them  horizontally  or  flanting  into  the  fide  of  the  bank, 
firft  one  row,  placing  the  roots  inward  and  the  tops 
out,  three  or  four  inches,  or  more,  landing  over  the 
roots  with  earth  from  the  ditch,  and  raifed  fix,  eight, 
to  ten  or  twelve  inches,  another  row  is  placed  and 
earthed  over  in  the  fame  manner ;  or  fometimes  the 
ditch  and  bank  being  previoufiy  formed,  the  fets  are 
dibbled  into  the  fides,  horizontally,  in  two  rows,  the 
above  diftance ;  or  alfo,  fometimes,  inftead  of  plant¬ 
ing  into  the  fides,  the  ditch  and  bank  formed  as  above, 
are  planted  upright  at  top,  which  being  previoufiy  le¬ 
velled  for  their  reception. 

The  general  methods  are,  line  out  the  ditch  a  yard 
wide  at  top,  then  to  be  digged  out  Hoping  on  the  fides, 
two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  the  firll  fpits  of  earth  laid 
along  the  top  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  ditch  to  form 
the  beginning  of  the  bank ;  or,  where  convenient,  pre- 
vioufly  lay  a  row  of  fquare  fpit  turfs,  grafs  fide  down¬ 
ward,  and  in  either  method,  back  up  behind  with 
earth  from  the  ditch;  then,  if  intended  to  plant  in  th« 


fide  of  the  bank,  lay  a  row  of  fets  upon  this  bed  of 
earth,  the  roots  inward,  a  little  Hoping  to  the  back 
part,  with  the  tops  towards  the  ditch  in  a  riling  di¬ 
rection,  two,  three  or  four  inches  out  of  the  ground,  and 
about  fix  inches  afunder,  earthing  them  over  with 
mold  from  the  ditch,  forming  the  ditch  and  bankas 
you  proceed;  and  having  advanced  fix,  eight  or  ten  inch¬ 
es  higher  in  the  banking,  lay  another  layer  of  fets,  each 
oppofite  the  intervals  of  thofe  of  the  firft  row,  and 
earth  them  over  in  the  fame  manner ;  fo  finifli  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  ditch  and  bank,  each  moderately  Hop¬ 
ing,  raifing  the  latter  fix  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  above 
the  fets ;  or  as  before  obferved,  if  quite  fmall  fets,  and 
the  ditch  and  bank  is  firft  formed,  may  plant  the  fets 
by  dibble,  horizontally,  or  a  little  more  or  lefs  towards 
an  upright  pofition ;  but  if  judged  more  eligible  or 
convenient,  may  firfl:  form  the  ditch  and  bank  as  juft 
intimated,  raifing  the  bank  to  its  full  intended  height 
of  one,  two  or  three  feet,  forming  a  level  border  at 
top;  plant  two  rows  of  quick  in  an  upright  direction, 
either  by  dibble,  if  fmall-rooted  fets,  or  if  large,  cut 
a  fmall  trench  for  each  row,  one  fide  upright  ;  plant 
the  fets  againft  the  upright  fide,  turn  in  die  earth, 
about  the  roots,  and  tread  it  gently  thereto. 

Or  where  propofed  to  have  middle  or  divifion  hedges 
in  fields,  &c.  and  that  a  doubie  ditch  with  a  raifed 
bank  between  is  intended,  in  order  for  planting  the 
hedge  at  top,  line  out  the  bafts  of  the  bank  five  feet 
wide,  allowing  alfo  for  a  two  or  three  feet  wide  ditch 
on  each  fide,  forming  the  face  of  the  bank  with  fquare 
fpits  of  grafs  turf  where  attainable,  placed  either  the 
grafs  fide  outward,  or  laid  topfy-turvy  or  grafs  down- 
wards,  beginning  the  firfl:  layer  clofe  along  the  inner 
edge  of  the  ditches,  which  at  the  fame  time  proceed 
in  digging  out  and  forming,  employing  the  excavated 
earth  thereof  in  backing  up  the  turfs  or  outer  furfaces 
of  the  banks,  and  filling  up  the  middle  fpace;  conti¬ 
nuing  to  raife  the  front,  drawing  each  fide  in  gradually, 
finifhing  the  whole  two  feet  to  a  yar  '  high,  by  two  or 
three  feet  wide  at  top,  where,  forming  a  level  bed  or 
border  of  earth,  plant  two  rows  of  lets  therein  a  foot 
afunder,  and  upright,  in  the  manner  explained  in  the 
foregoing  direClions. 

To  plant  thefe  hedges  on  level  ground  in  a  garden, 
& c.  or  for  outward  hedges,  where  they  can  be  de¬ 
fended  with  fome  kind  of  temporary  fence  in  their 
young  growth;  and  in  either  of  which,  the  ground 
being  digged  and  levelled,  the  planting  is  effected  by 
cutting  out  with  a  fpade,  a  fmall  trench  fix  or  eight 
inches  deep,  one  fide  formed  upright ;  plant  the  lets 
againft  the  upright  fide,  as  advifed  in  planting  on  the 
top  of  a  bank,  placed  fix  inches  apart,  and  earth  in 
the  roots  and  body  of  the  fets ;  and  if  a  double  hedge 
is  intended,  plant  another  row  in  the  fame  manner, 
fix  or  eight  inches  to  a  foot,  from  the  firft  planted, 
treading  the  earth  gently  to  the  plants  of  each  row. 
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Or  where  it  may  be  intended  to  raife  a  quick-fet 
hedge,  by  fowing  the  haws  at  once  in  the  place  where 
the  nedge  is  required,  they  fhould  be  lowed  as  foon  as 
gathered,  in  autumn,  September,  O&oberor  Novem¬ 
ber;  when  digging  and  levelling  the  ground  either 
equal  with  the  general  furface,  or  for  fowing  on  the 
top  of  a  raifed  bank,  draw  drills  with  an  hoe,  two  or 
three  inches  deep,  in  a  Angle  or  double  row  ;  fow  the 
haws  in  the  drills  moderate  tnick,  and  mold  them  over; 
then  oblerving,  as  they  will,  not  vegetate  till  the  fe- 
cor.d  fpring,  lhcuidkeep  the  ground  clear  from  weeds 
in  the  interim;  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  if  too 
abundant,  fome  may  be  drawn  out,  leaving  a  fuffici- 
ency  of  the  belt  to  form  the  hedge. 

In  the  different  methods  of  planting  thefe  hedges, 
where  it  appears  r.ecelfary  in  expofed  places,  to  have 
fome  defence  againlt  the  depredations  of  cattle,  till 
the  hedge  is  growrn  up  in  ftrength;  it  Ihould  be  added 
foon  after  planting,  either  with  rails,  open  paling, 
hurdles,  or  a  dead  hedge  of  Hakes  and  buihee,  as  may 
be  convenient;  likewile,  keep  the  young  hedges  clear 
from  rampant  and  climbing  weeds,  till  thp  quick  is 
advanced  in  growth,  which,  though  often  negle&ed 
in  thofe  planted  for  outward  fences,  Ihould  be  attended 
to  with  particular  care. 

The  young  hedges  in  their  advancing  growth,  efpe- 
cially  tnofe  defigr.ed  for  regular  training,  Ihould  be 
managed  accordingly,  that  when  advanced  in  young 
lhoots,  fhould  be  clipped  moderately  at  the  fides,  but 
cut  fparingly  at  top,  till  arrived  to  the  proper  or 
intend?  -  height,  only  juft  run  over  with  the  garden 
(hears,  topping  any  rampant  fhoots  which  out  grew 
the  others  conftderably,  that  the  whole  may  advance 
equally,  and  foon  atu  in  the  ddired  height  aforefaid, 
of  four,  five  or  fix  feet;  and  thus  may  run  over  the 
whole  top  lightly  every  year  while  the  hedge  is  in 
training,  to  have  it  advance  even  and  regular,  as  well 
as  to  make  it  fhoot  oui  below,  thickening  as  it  ad¬ 
vances,  clipping  the  fides  alfo  even ;  and  where  the 
hedge  is  required  to  afpire  to  fome  confiderable  height 
of  five,  fix  or  feven  feet,  to  afford  fhelter  againft 
winds  and  cold  blafts,  in  particular  diftrifts,  it  may 
be  permitted  to  run  up  fafter  at  top,  and  generally 
cut  up  taper  on  the  fides  in  a  gradual  manner,  to  have 
the  top  confiderably  thinner  or  narrower  than  the  bot¬ 
tom  part. 

However,  where  defigned  as  a  ftrong  outer-fence, 
a  hedge  of  three,  four  or  five  feet  height  may  be  fuf- 
ficient,  efpecially  if  growing  on  the  top  of  a  bank, 
and  may  be  cut  more  at  top  accordingly,  that  it  may 
thicken  confiderably  quite  from  the  bottom,  in  a 
ftrong,  robuft  growth  ;  but  if  on  level  ground,  may 
be  run  up  five  or  fix  feet,  or  more;  and  then,  in  all 
of  which,  kept  to  the  proper  ftandard,  by  an  annual 
dipping. 

Then  when  the  trained  hedges  are  advanced  to  the 
intended  height  of  four,  to  five,  fix  or  feven  feet, 


agreeable  to  the  above  intimations,  they  fhould  be 
kept  in  regular  order,  by  conftant  dipping  once  every 
year  at  fides  and  top,  to  continue  them  of  the  proper 
width  and  height;  generally  in  thofe  arrived  to  full 
growth,  cutting  them  in  generally  to  the  old  cut  of  the 
former  year,  and  the  clipping  performed  ftraight  and 
even,  commonly  keeping  the  hedge  narroweic  upward 
to  the  top  in  a  gradual  manner. 

The  proper  feafon  for  clipping  thefe  hedges  is  prin- 
dpally  in  fummer,  from  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
June,  to  Auguft  or  September,  when  the  fhoots  being 
green  and  tender,  the  clipping  is  performed  with  con¬ 
fiderable  facility,  expedition  and  exaflnefs;  or  where 
any  particular  hedges  are  required  to  be  kept  in  the 
neateft  order  all  fummer,  two  clippings  fhould  be  per¬ 
formed  twice  every  year  in  that  feafon ;  the  firft  about 
the  middle  or  latter  end  of  June,  and  the  fecond  to¬ 
wards  the  latter  end  of  Auguft;  but  where  only  one 
clipping  in  fummer  is  allotted,  it  fhould  generally  be 
performed  in  July  or  Auguft,  or  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  after  the  hedge  has  done  fhooting,  that  it 
may  continue  clofe  for  the  remainder  of  autumn,  and 
all  winter,  till  following  fummer;  if,  however,  the 
clipping  is  omitted  in  the  above  feafons,  it  may  be 
performed  any  time  in  winter;  but  the  fhoots  being 
then  hardened,  the  work  cannot  be  fo  eafily  effected 
as  in  fummer  or  autumn. 

Though,  as  to  common  thorn  hedges  in  fields,  they, 
in  the  greater  part,  are  permitted  to  run  up  rough 
without  any  clipping,  till  advanced  to  a  tall  growth  ; 
then  generally,  when  grown  up  in  large  ferns  and 
branches,  and  naked  in  the  lower  parts,  the  large  naked 
wood  is  thinned  out,  and  the  remaining  fmaller  ftems 
and  branches  are  plafhcd  or  laid  down  horizontally,  to 
thicken  the  hedge  in  a  clofe  growth,  quite  from  the 
bottom ;  is  effected  by  leaving  fome  of  the  ftrongeft 
ftems  for  growing  flakes,  then  the  other  ftems  and  large 
branches  are  gafhedwith  a  hedge-bill  in  a  doping  cut, 
efpecially  thofe  not  diffidently  pliant  to  bend  down,  fo 
laying  the  whole  along  in  a  flanting  pofition  the  way 
of  the  hedge,  plafhing  them  between  the  upright, 
Handing  ftems,  which  fhould  be  headed  to  the  intended 
height  of  the  hedge,  three  or  four  feet  ;  when  thus 
plafhed,  and  the  whole  is  layed,  then  with  a  hedge-bill 
aforefaid,  trim  the  fides  and  top  fomewhat  regular;  it 
thus  forms  a  ftrong,  thick  hedge,  equally  clofe  from 
top  to  bottom. 

Cupressus,  CYPRESS  TREE. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Monoecia  Mbnadelphia, 

One  Hoitfe,  One  brotherhood ; 

Or  Male  and  Female  Flowers,  feparate,  on  the  fame  Tree , 
and  the  Male  Flowers  having  the  Stamina ,  or  dln~ 
thera  united  in  one  Body. 

THIS  Genus  of  Cupressus  furnifhes  three  fperies 
and  feveral  varieties  of  eminently  beautiful  ever¬ 
green 
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green  trees,  and  one  deciduous  kind;  all  of  the  coni¬ 
ferous  or  cone-bearing  tribe,  principally  for  ornamen¬ 
tal  plantations,  and  fome  alio  to  introduce  in  the  fo- 
reft-  tree  collection ;  grow  to  a  confiderable  lofty  fta- 
ture,  moftly  very  branchy  quite  from  the  bottom,  in 
a  regular,  pyramidal  growth;  fome  with  upright, 
others  in  fpreading  branches,  very  clofely  fet  with 
minute,  imbricated,  and  fpreading  leaves ;  and  fmall 
male  and  female  flowers  apart  on  the  fame  tree;  the 
males  in  oval  amentums,  and  the  females  in  roundilh, 
fcaly  cones,  no  corolla  or  petals;  and  in  the  males  no 
ftamina,  but  feveral  united  anthera;  in  the  female 
florets,  a  very  (hort  ftyle;  and  the  conical  female  heads 
become  fmall,  roundifh,  fcaly  cones,  furnifhed  with 
angular  feeds,  involved  in  the  fcales,  ripe  late  in 
autumn;  and  by  which  the  trees  are  commonly 
propagated,  fowed  in  the  fpring,  in  beds  of  light 
earth. 

.The  Species  of  hardy  CUPRESSUS  are, 

1.  Cupressus  fempervirens ,  Ever-green  Common 

Cyprefs  Tree. 

A  largifh,  ever-green  tree,  growing  thirty  to  forty 
feet  high,  or  more — the  branches  quadrangular;  leaves 
(fmall,  dark  green)  imbricated  or  lying  over  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  ereft. — Native  of  Creta  and  other  parts  of 
the  Levant.  (Gravelly,  or  any  dry  fituation.) 

Varieties . — Upright  Common  Cyprefs  Tree — hav¬ 
ing  ereCt  branches ;  growing  thirty,  to 
forty  or  fifty  feet  high. 

Horizontal  or  Spreading  Cyprefs  Tree — 
the  branches  fpreading  horizontally; 
growing  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high. 

Portugal  Cyprefs  Tree,  or  Cedar  of 
Goa — the  branches  irregular-fpreading ; 
growing  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high. 

2.  Cupressus  Thyoides — (Thyoides,  or  Arbor-vitas- 

like)  Dwarf  Cyprefs,  or  White  Cedar. 

A  fmall,  ever-green  tree,  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  higli ; 

. — the  branches  two-edged;  leaves  (fmall,  dark  green) 
imbricated  or  lying  over  one  another;  and  fmall,  blue, 
berry-like  cones. — Native  of  Canada.  ( Moifijh  or 
any  common  foil.) 

3.  Cupressus  dificha,  Diflichous-leaved,  or  deci¬ 

duous  Cyprefs. 

A  large,  deciduous  tree,  growing  forty  or  fifty  feet 
high — the  leaves  {fmall,  light  green,  pinnated-like ) 
placed  diftichous  or  two-ranked,  and  fpreading. — Na¬ 
tive  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  {Moijl  or  any  common 
foil.) 


Moll:  of  thefe  fpecies  and  varieties  of  Cyprefs  are 
fuperbly-beautiful  trees  in  their  clofe,  branchy,  pyra- 
midical  growth,  clofely  garniihcd  with  very  fmall 
leaves,  imbricated  or  lying  over  one  another  in  the 
ever-green  kinds,  in  the  other  fpreading  and  two- 
ranked  on  the  branches ;  and  in  all  of  which,  are  de- 
flrable  ornaments  for  beautifying  pleafure-groundplan- 
tations,  principal  flirubberies,  and  other  compart¬ 
ments  ;  and  to  difpofe  in  ranges,  in  forming  grand 
walks,  groves,  &c.  likewife  to  plant  in  clumps  and 
Angle  ftandards,  upon  capacious  lawns  and  other  open 
compartments  of  grafs  ground;  are  alfo  peculiarly 
adapted  to  adorn  avenue  walks,  leading  to  any  orna¬ 
mental  garden  edifices,  as  temples,  grottos,  &c.  and 
the  larger  tree  kinds,  both  of  the  ever-green  and  de¬ 
ciduous  fpecies,  are  proper  to  afiemble  in  forefl-tree 
plantations,  as  the  timber  is  of  the  utmoft  value  for 
its  great  diuturnity  and  aromatic  property ;  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  feveral  varieties  of  the  Cupreffus J'emper-vi- 
rens ;  and  the  trees  in  general,  in  their  growing  flate, 
impart  a  very  fragrant,  balfamic  odour,  efteemed  ex¬ 
ceedingly  falutiferous ;  fo  that  thefe  curious  trees  de¬ 
mand  admittance  in  all  principal  plantation  diflriCts, 
both  for  ornament  and  utility. 

They  are  all  fufiiciently  hardy  to  grow  in  any  fitua¬ 
tion  and  common  foil,  in  general  with  other  trees,  or 
where  they  may  be  required,  in  larger  or  fmaller  fup- 
plies,  for  the  above-mentioned  occafions  of  planting  ; 
which  may  be  performed  either  principally  in  autumn, 
in  October  or  November,  or  in  the  fpring,  February 
or  March,  to  the  beginning  or  middle  of  April,  efpe- 
cially  the  ever-green  kinds. 

_  Thefe  trees,  in  their  native  places  of  growth,  in 
the  Levant  and  America,  rife  to  a  confiderable  altitude 
or  height,  and  grow  to  a  very  large  fubftance  in  the 
trunk,  for  principal  timber  trees,  efpecially  the  firfl: 
and  third  fpecies;  and  of  which  there  are  trees  of 
a  large  fize  in  many  of  our  Briti/h  gardens,  in  which 
all  the  forts  thrive  abundantly  well,  and  effect  a  Angu¬ 
larly  fine  variety,  and  fuperbly  ornamental  appear¬ 
ance  in  their  mode  of  growth  and  clofely-placed  foli¬ 
age  ;  the  flowers  not  very  confpicuous,  are  produced 
in  the  fpring  at  the  fldes  of  the  young  branches,  irt 
male  and  female  amentums  and  heads,  which,  in  the 
latter,  are  fucceeded  by  the  fmall  feed-cones :  ripen¬ 
ing  in  the  end  of  autumn  and  beginning  of  winter,  or, 
when  not  ripening  in  fufficient  abundance,  are  obtain¬ 
ed,  from  abroad,  by  the  feedfmen,  for  fowing  in  the 
fpring. 

All  the  forts  are  raifed  abundantly  in  the  public  nur- 
feries,  of  a  proper  growth,  of  two  or  three,  to  four, 
five  or  fix  feet,  or  more,  for  planting ;  and  where  they 
may  be  obtained,  in  the  proper  feafons  of  autumn  and 
fpring,  for  flirubberies,  and  other  plantations  in  which 
they  are  intended. 
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The  general  feafon  for  planting  thefe  trees  is  prin¬ 
cipally  either  in  the  autumn  or  fpring ;  the  ever  green 
kinds  mav  be  tranfplanted  early  in  autumn,  from  about 
the  middle  or  latter  end  of  September,  or  any  time  in 
Oftober  and  beginning  of  November;  or  alfo  any 
time  in  the  lail-mentioned  month,  in  open  weather, 
not  generally  in  t.;e  dead  of  winter,  except  they  can 
be  tranfplanted  with  balls,  or  is  a  very  mild  feafon,  but 
declined  if  appearance  of  fevere  froft,  and  may  be 
planted  freely  in  the  fpring  months,  till  April ;  and 
where  convenient  to  remove  any  with  balls  of  earth,  it 
will  be  of  lingular  advantage ;  or  the  deciduous  Cyprefs 
may  be  tranfplanted  in  the  general  planting  feafons, 
Odtober,  November,  &c.  or,  occafionally,  any  time 
during  the  winter,  when  mild,  and  in  the  fpring. 

In  planting  thefe  trees,  that  when  defigned  to  aflo- 
clate  them  in  any  general  Ihrubbery  or  other  planta¬ 
tions  of  different  trees  and  fhrubs,  it  is  advifeable  to 
difpofe  the  ever-green  forts  principally  in  compart¬ 
ments,  confining  moftly  of  that  tribe;  or  fometimes 
dotted  thinly  in  fome  principal  deciduous  clumps.  & c. 
likewife  may  obferve  the  fame  order  in  planting  the 
deciduous  Cyprefs;  and  likewife  trees  of  all  the  forts 
may  be  dotted  fmgly  on  grafs  lawns,  or,  occafionally, 
in  fmall  clumps  or  groups  of  three  or  more  together, 
in  the  fame  places,  and  in  other  fimilar  compart¬ 
ments,  in  a  diverfified  order. 

Sometimes,  in  the  ancient  flile  of  gardening,  the 
Upright  Ever-green  Cyprefs  was  formed  into  hand- 
fome,  tall  hedges  in  pleafure-grounds,  for  ornament, 
though  feldom  employed  now  for  that  occafion,  fince 
mod  forts  of  ornamental  hedge-work  is  abolifhed  the 
Englifh  gardens. 

To  propagate  or  raife  the  Cypreffes,  it  is  effected 
principally  by  feed  foweu  in  the  fpring,  which  may 
be  had  of  the  feedfmen,  and  being  cleared  out  of 
cones,  fow  in  March  or  April,  in  a  bed  of  light 
ground,  either  in  fmall  drills  or  on  the  furface,  and 
covered  in  with  mold  half  an  inch  deep;  or  fome  fowed 
in  pots  of  light  earth,  to  move  to  lhade  in  fummer 
and  fhelter  in  winter,  the  feed  will  foon  germinate, 
and  the  plants  come  up  freely  the  fame  feafon,  or  early 
part  of  dimmer ;  give  water  occafionally  in  that  feafon, 
and  lhade  when  very  hot,  as  likewife  give  occadonal 
fhelterin  winter  from  fevere  frod;  and  when  they  are 
advanced  of  one  or  two  years  growth  in  the  feed-beds, 
tranfplant  them  in  the  fpring,  March  or  April,  into 
nurfery-beds,  in  rows  a  foot  afunder,  and  when  of  ad¬ 
vanced  growth,  in  a  year  or  two,  tranfplanted  at  wider 
didances,  to  obtain  eligible  fize,  of  three  or  four,  to 
five,  fix  or  feven  feet  height,  for  final  tranfplanting 
into  the  continuing  plantations  in  which  they  may  be 
intended. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated,  occafionally,  by 
layers  and  cuttings  of  the  young  (hoots  in  the  fpring. 


In  the  general  growth  of  thefe  trees,  they,  in 
fhrubberies,  and  other  ornamental  didri&s,  may  be 
permitted  to  aflume  their  natural,  branchy  manner ;  or 
lome  occafionally  pruned  up  moderately  in  the  under, 
draggling  branches,  to  form  a  clean  dem  below,  and 
let  the  whole  advance  above  in  full  growth ;  and  when 
any  are  planted  in  fored-tree  plantations,  they  fliould 
be  trimmed  up  below  gradually,  to  run  up  with  clean,, 
fingle  Items,  in  a  tall,  ftraight  growth. 

Cytisus— (CYTISUS)  or  Bafe  Trefoil  Tree, 
and  Laburnum.  . 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Diadelphia  Decandria, 

Two  Brotherhoods,  Ten  Males ; 

Or  Plants  with  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  having  the 
Stamina  or  Males  difpofed  in  two  Sets,  and  in  each 
Flower  ten  Stamina. 

THE  Cytisus  family  confids  of  feveral  fpecies 
and  varieties  of  deciduous  flowering-fnrubs  and  trees, 
and  one  ever-green  fiowering-lhrub;  all  employed  for 
ornamenting  ihrubberies  and  other  decorative  plant¬ 
ing;  are  of  fmall,  moderate,  and  large  growth,  three 
or  four,  to  five  or  fix  feet  high  in  the  Teller  fhrubs,  and 
the  larger  or  tree-like  kinds,  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
high,  or  more;  the  whole  garnilhed  with  trifoliate 
leaves,  or  confiding  each  of  three  didinft  folioles  or 
leaflets ;  and  numerous,  long  pendulous  and  ereft 
fpikes,  and  umbellate  cluders,  of  papilionaceous,  yel¬ 
low  flowers,  at  the  fldes  and  ends  of  the  branches, 
in  May  and  June;  having  each  a  bell-fhape  bilabiate 
cup;  a  corolla,  compofed  of  an  oval  vexillum  or  fland- 
ard,  two  obtufe  wings,  and  a  bellied  carina  or  keel, 
with  ten  Aamina  in  two  fets,  and  one  dyle  ;  fucceed- 
ed  by  oblong  legumenous  pods,  containing  kidney- 
fhape  feeds :  ripe  in  autumn,  and  by  which  the  fpecies 
are  propagated,  alfo  by  cuttings  of  the  young  /hoots. 

The  hardy  Species  of  CYTISUS  are, 

i.  Cytisus  Laburnum — (Laburnum)  or  Tree  Cy- 
tifus,  commonly  called  Laburnum. 

A  moderate,  deciduous  tree,  fifteen  or  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high — the  leaves  {large)  trifoliate,  with  the 
lebes  or  folioles  ovate-oblong;  and  long,  pendulous,, 
fingle  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers ;  May  or  J  une.  —  Na¬ 
tive  of  Helvetia,  Savoy,  the  Alps,  &c.  {Any /oil.) 

Varieties. — B  road-  leaved  L  ab  urn  urn . 

Narrow-leaved  Laburnum. 

Long-finked  Laburnum. 

Short-l'piked  Laburnum. 

Variegated-leaved  Laburnum. 


2.  CY- 
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2.  Cvtisus  fejp.lif alius,  Seflile-leaved  Cytifus. 

A  middling,  deciduous  Ihrub,  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
—the  leaves  (/mailer  ^trifoliate,  with  the  folioles  or  lobes 
roundifh,  and  with  the  floral  leaves  fefiile  or  fitting 
clofe  to  the  branches;  and  erefl  fpikes  of  yellow  flow¬ 
ers,  having  the  calyx  braflea  leaves  triple. — Native 
of  Italy  and  France.  {Any foil.) 

0 

3.  Cytisus  nigricans.  Black  Cytlfus. 

A  middling,  deciduous  Ihrub,  five  or  fix  feet  high 
—the  leaves  {/mall,  dark  green)  trifoliate,  the  foli¬ 
oles  or  lobes  ovate-oblong ;  and  upright,  Angle  fpikes 
of  yellow  flowers. — Native  of  Aullria,  Hungary,  Bo¬ 
hemia,  and  Italy.  {Any  foil  and fituation.) 

4.  Cytisus fupinus.  Supine  or  Trailing  Cytifus. 

A  fmall,  deciduous,  procumbent  (hrub,  of  three  or 
four  feet  growth — the  branches  procumbent  or  trail¬ 
ing;  leaves  {/mail)  trifoliate,  the  folioles  or  lobes 
ovate;  and  terminal  umbels  of  yellow  flowers.— Na¬ 
tive  of  Siberia,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  France.  {Any 
/oil.) 

5.  Cytisus  aujlriacus,  Auflrian  Upright  Cytifus. 

A  middling,  deciduous  Ihrub,  four,  to  five  or  fix 
feet  high — the  ftem  eretl ;  leaves  {/mall)  trifoliate, 
the  lobes  or  folioles  fpear-fliape ;  and  yellow  flowers 
in  terminal  umbels. — Native  of  Aullria,  Siberia,  and 
Italy.  {Any  fituation.) 

6.  Cytisus  hirfutus,  Hirfuted  or  Shaggy-cupped 
Ever-green  Cytifus. 

An  ever-green  Ihrub,  fix  or  feven  feet  high — the 
leaves  {/mall )  trifoliate,  with  the  folioles  or  lobes  oval ; 
and  Ample,  lateral  peduncles  or  flower  ilalks,  fuf- 
taining  yellow  flowers,  having  hairy  or  fhaggy,  trifid 
cups,  which  are  bellied-oblong. — Native  of  Spain,  Si¬ 
beria,  Aullria,  and  Italy.  {Any  common  foil.) 

All  thefe  fpecies  of  Cytifus  are  hardy  to  grow  in  any 
common  foil  and  fituation ;  very  defirable,  ornamen¬ 
tal  flowering-trees  and  lhrubs,  for  the  pleafure-ground; 
and  the  Tree  Cytifus  or  Laburnum  is  alfo  eligible  to 
aflemble  in  any  large,  deciduous  tree  plantations,  and 
Iikewife,  occafionally,  among  forell-trees,  as  it  grows 
fwiftly  to  fome  confiderable  fize,  or  to  plant  among 
coppice  wood;  though  this,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
fpecies  of  Cytifus,  is  generally  efleemed  principally 
for  ornamental  planting ;  in  which  they  effedl  an  agree¬ 
able  variety  in  their  trifoliate  leaves  in  fummer,  and 
flower  very  confpicuoufly  in  May  and  June,  in  nume¬ 
rous  fpikes  and  bunches  of  yellow  flowers,  all  of  the 
pea-bloom  form,  or  what  the  botanifts  call  papiliona¬ 
ceous  or  butterfly-Ihaped ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  many 


longilh,  narrow  pods  of  the  legumenous  kinds,  fur- 
niihing  plenty  of  ripe  feed  in  autumn,  ufeful  for  flow¬ 
ing,  when  required,  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpe¬ 
cies,  as  all  the  forts  are  generally  raifed  by  that  means, 
and  fometimes  by  layers  and  cuttings,  to  propagate 
particular  fpecies  and  varieties. 

They  may  all  be  had  at  the  nurferies,  in  full  col¬ 
lection,  or  of  any  particular  forts  required,  of  proper 
growth  for  planting;  which  may  be  performed  in  au¬ 
tumn,  or  fpring,  or  any  time  in  open  weather,  from 
OClober  to  March ;  efpecially  all  the  deciduous  kinds. 

For  ornamental  planting,  they  may  be  introduced 
in  any  principal  or  general  flirubbery  diftriCts,  clumps, 
and  other  compartments ;  in  which  generally  aflemble 
all  the  deciduous  tree  and  Ihrub  kinds,  principally 
with  others  of  that  tribe;  and  the  ever-green  Cytifus 
may  either  have  a  coufpicuous  fituation,  moftly  in  the 
ever-green  clumps,  &c.  or  in  any  other  principal  part 
of  the  pleafure-ground,  where  it  may  be  diltinguilh- 
able  both  as  a  neat  ever-green,  beautiful  at  all  feafons, 
and  as  a  pretty  flowering -flirub,  like  the  others  of  the 
fame  family,  in  fummer. 

They  are  all  eafily  propagated  generally  by  feed, 
and  fome,  occafionally,  by  layers  and  cuttings. 

Sow  the  feed  in  March,  in  a  bed  of  common,  light 
earth,  each  fort  leparate,  either  in  drills  or  broad-call, 
and  earthed  over  an  inch  deep ;  the  feed  wall  foon  ve¬ 
getate,  and  the  plants  come  up  the  fame  year,  and  ad¬ 
vance  feveral  inches  to  a  foot  high,  by  the  end  of 
fummer;  continuing  them  in  the  feed-bed  till  next 
fpring,  then  tranfplant  them  Into  nurfery-rows,  in 
which  train  them  with  a  Angle  Hem  below,  and  run 
them  with  full  heads  above,  to  a  proper  growth  of 
two,  three  or  four,  to  five  or  fix  feet,  according  to 
that  of  the  different  forts  eligible  for  the  fhrubbery, 
&c.  or  the  Laburnum,  in  its  largilh  growth,  will 
tranfplant  fuccefsfully  of  fix,  feven  or  eight  feet. 

Layers  and  cuttings  of  the  young  Ihoots  in  autumn 
or  fpring,  will  be  properly  rooted  by  the  autumn  fol¬ 
lowing,  when,  or  in  fpring,  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
the  nurfery,  and  trained  as  intimated  above,  for  the 
feedling  plants. 

Daphne,  WOOD  LAUREL,  and  Mezereon. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Oftandria  Monogynia, 

Eight  Males,  One  Female-, 

Or  Plants  with  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  having  eight 

Stamina  or  Male  Frucl if  cation,  and  one  Piflillum  or 

Female. 

THE  family  of  Daphne  comprifes  feveral  hardy 
fpecies  of  fmall  and  moderate  Ihrub  kinds  for  the 

fhrubbery. 


Or  TREES,  SHRUBS,  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  and  FRUITS. 


ihrubbery,  confifting  of  one  ever-green,  and  the 
others  deciduous  flowering-fhrubs,  from  two  or  three, 
to  four  or  five  feet  high  in  the  different  fpecies,  gar- 
nilhed  with  fpear-fhape  ovate  and  linear  fimple  leaves, 
and  numerous,  fmall  flowers  in  fpring  and  fummer, 
produced  moftly  along  the  fides  of  thefhoots;  com- 
pofed  each  of  one  fmall  funnel-fhape,  four-parted 
corolla,  containing  eight  fhort  ftamina,  an  oval  ger- 
men  fupporting  one  ftyle;  and  the  germen  grows  a 
roundifh  berry,  furnifhed  with  one  roundifh,  flefliy 
feed,  ripening  in  fummer  and  autumn,  and  by  which, 
fowed  in  the  autumn  or  fpring,  the  plants  are  propa¬ 
gated  ;  alfo  fome,  occafionally,  by  layers  of  the  young 
lhoots  and  fuckers  from  the  root. 

The  Species  of  DAPHNE  are, 

i.  Daphne  Laureola — (Laureola)  or  Common 
Wood  Laurel. 

.  A  fmall,  ever-green  fhrub,  with  flender,  upright 
ftems,  two  or  three  feet  high — the  leaves  ( long ,  nar¬ 
row  )  fpear-fhape,  fmooth;  and  racems  of  fmall,  green- 
ifh  flowers  at  the  axillas  or  angles. — Native  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  &c.  in  woods,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Mount 
Baldo.  ( Any  lightijh  foil.)  , 

Variety. — Striped-leaved  Laureola. 

2.  Daphne  Mczereum — (Mezereum)  commonly  cal¬ 

led  Mezereon. 

A  moderate,  deciduous  fhrub,  of  bufhy  growth, 
three,  to  four  or  five  feet  high — the  leaves  ( 'fmallijh ) 
ovate-fpear-fhape ;  and  numerous,  fmall,  purple  and 
other  coloured  flowers,  along  the  fides  of  the  fhoots, 
by  threes  together,  fefiile  or  fitting  clofe;  February 
and  March. — Native  of  England  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  in  woods.  ( Light,  or  any  foil.) 

Varieties. — Purple-flowered  Mezereon;  red  berries. 

Red-flowered  Mezereon;  red  berries. 

Crimfon-flowered  Mezereon;  red  berries. 

White-flowered,  Yellow-berried  Mezeron. 

Variegated-leaved  Mezereon. 

3.  Daphne  Cneorum — (Cneorum)  Clufter-flowercd, 

Narrow-leaved  Daphne. 

A  fmall,  beautiful,  deciduous  fhrub,  one  or  two  feet 
growth — the  leaves  (fmall)  fpear-fhape,  naked;  and 
clufters  of  purple  flowers,  terminating  the  branches, 
feflde  or  clofe-fitting. — Native  of  Switzerland,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Pyrenean  Mountains,  &c.  ( Any  common  foil.) 

4.  Daphne  alpina,  Alpine  Downy-leaved  Daphne. 

A  fmall,  deciduous  fhrub,  of  two  or  three  feet — 
the  leaves  ( fmall )  fpear-fhape,  fomewhat  obtufe. 


hoary  on  the  under  fide ;  and  clofe-fitting  flowers  in 
aggregates  at  the  fides  of  the  branches. — Native  of 
the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  Geneva,  Italy,  and  Aullria. 

( Any  light  foil.) 

5.  Daphne  Tarton-raira — (Tarton-raira)  or  Sil¬ 

very-leaved  Daphne. 

A  low,  fpreading,  deciduous  Ihrub,  of  one  or  two 
feet  —  the  leaves  {fmall,  whit  if)  ovate,  nervous, 
both  fides  downy,  filky,  and  filvery-like;  and  clofe- 
fitting  white  flowers  in  aggregates  at  the  fides  of  the 
branches. — Native  of  France.  ( Lightif ,  rich  foil,  or 
any.) 

6.  Daphne  Thymel<ea — (Thymekea)  or  Milkwort¬ 

leaved  Daphne. 

A  moderate,  deciduous  fhrub,  of  three  or  four  feet 
growth — the  Item  Angle;  leaves  {fmall)  fpear-fhape; 
and  clofe-fitting  greenifh  flowers  at  the  axilla6. — Na¬ 
tive  of  Spain.  {Light,  or  any  common  foil.) 

7.  Daphne  Gnidium — (Gnidium)  or  Flax-leaved 

Daphne. 

A  fmall,  deciduous  fhrub,  two  or  three  feet — th® 
leaves  {fmall,  narrow)  linear-fpear-fhape,  pointed; 
and  flowers  in  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches. — 
Native  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  France.  {Lighti/h,  or 
any  common  foil.) 

8.  Daphne  njillofa,  Villofe  or  Hairy-leaved  Daphne  ) 

A  fmall,  deciduous  fhrub,  two  or  three  feet  growth — 
the  leaves  {fmall)  fpear-fhape,  plane,  ciliated,  hairy,, 
crouded;  and  clofe-fitting  lateral  flowers,  fingly.— 
Native  of  Portugal,  Spain,  &c.  {Any  light,  com¬ 
mon  foil.) 

All  thefe  fpecies  of  Daphne  are  proper  furniture  to 
introduce  in  fhrubberies  for  ornament  and  variety; 
the  firft  fort,  Laureola,  is  a  curious  hardy,  little  ever¬ 
green;  and  the  Mezereon  is  a  defirable  flowering- 
fhrub,  Angularly  beautiful  in  its  early  flowers,  in  Ja¬ 
nuary  or  February,  when  but  very  few  others  appear, 
produced  mimeroufly  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
fhoots,  and  impart  a  fragrant  odour ;  the  Cneorum  and 
Tarton-raira  are  alfo  delightful,  little  fhrubs,  as  alfo 
the  Alpine  Daphne;  and  which  three  laft-mendoned 
fpecies,  and  the  Laureola  and  the  Mezereon,  are  the 
moft  noted,  and  deferving of  culture;  the  other  three 
forts  are  eligible  to  admit  for  variety,  are  all  hardy 
enough  to  grow  in  any  common,  iightifh  foil,  or 
where  they  may  be  required ;  difpofed  principally  to- 
wardsthe  front  of  fhrubbery  compartments,  and  in 
K  borders. 
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borders,  Sec.  and  are  all  eafily  raifed  from  feed;  alfo 
by  layers,  and  Tome  by  fuckers. 

They  are  all  cultivated  in  the  nurferies  for  fale, 
more  particularly  the  firft  five  fpecies,  where  they  may 
be  procured  for  planting  in  the  proper  feafons. 


Diospyros,  INDIAN  DATE  PLUM. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Polygamia  Dioecia, 

Many  Marriages,  Two  Houfes  ; 


The  feafon  for  planting  them,  may  be  either  in 
Autumn,  about  Oftober  or  November,  or  any  time  in 
mild  open  weather  during  the  winter,  or  in  any  of  the 
fpring  months,  February,  March,  and  beginning  of 
April;  generally  allot  them  principal  compartments  of 
the  flirubbery,  difpofed  more  or  lefs  towards  the  front 
part,  in  a  diverfified  order,  in  affemblage  with  other 
hardy  flowering  Ihrubs  of  moderate  growth;  or  the 
Laureola  introduced  principally  in  the  front  of  ever¬ 
green  clumps,  and  in  the  borders  of  wood  walks,  as 
being  naturally  a  wood  plant. 

To  propagate  thefe  fhrubs,  it  is  effedled  principally 
by  feed,  (the  berries)  fowed  in  autumn,  in  Odlober 
or  November,  or  in  the  fpring,  February  or  March, 
in  beds  of  light  earth,  either  in  drills,  fix  inches  to  a 
footdiftance,  or  broad-caft  on  the  furface,  and  earthed 
over  an  inch  deep,  they  will  come  up  freely  the  firlt 
year  ;  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  when  they  are 
of  one  or  two  fummers’  growth,  four  or  five  to  fix  or 
eight  inches  high,  tranfplant  them  in  autumn  or  fpring 
into  nurfery-beds,  trained  to  a  Angle  Item  below,  and 
permitted  to  branch  out  above  ;  and  in  their  advanced 
growth  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  or  three  feet, 
are  proper  for  the  Ihrubbery. 

Or,  by  layers  of  the  young  fhoots,  in  autumn  or 
fpring,  moll  of  the  forts  may  alfo  be  propagated,  ef- 
pecially  in  default  of  feeds,  or  to  propagate  the  va¬ 
rieties,  to  continue  them  more  certainly  in  their  dif- 
tinttive  differences  ;  they  will  be  rooted  for  planting 
off  in  autumn  following. 

Likewife  where  fuckers  from  the  roots  occur,  they 
may  be  taken  up  in  autumn  or  fpring,  with  roots  to 
each  ;  and  planted,  they  at  once  form  young  plants. 

When  the  plants,  raifed  by  any  of  the  above  me¬ 
thods  of  propagation,  are  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to 
two  or  three  feet  growth  in  the  nurfery,  they  are  of 
proper  fize  for  final  tranfplanting  into  the  pleafure- 
grpund,  in  Ihrubberies,  clumps,  borders,  &c.  in 
which  the  requifite  to  culture  is  that  in  common  with 
other  Ihrubs,  hoed  clean  from  weeds  in  fummer,  and 
the  ground  digged  between  them  in  winter,  when 
you  may  prune  cafual  irregular  Ihoots  or  branches. 


Or  Flowers  of  different  Sexes,  as  Hermaphrodite,  Male 
and  Female,  upon  two  jeparate  Plants  in  the  fame 
Species. 

THE  Diospyros  comprifes  two  hardy  deciduous 
trees,  of  moderate  and  fmailer  growth,  employed  in 
pleafure-ground  plantations  for  ornament  and  variety ; 
cloathed  in  fummer  with  oblong,  Ample  leaves,  in  one 
fpecies,  curious  in  being  of  different  colours;  and  her¬ 
maphrodite  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame,  an  1  male 
flowers  on  diftintt  plants;  compofed  of  monophyllous 
or  one-leaved  four-parted  cups,  a  corolla,  monopeta- 
lous,  or  of  one  petal  four-parted,  containing  eight 
llamina  and  one  quadrifid  ftylus,  fucceeded,  in  the 
hermaphrodite  and  female  flowers,  by  large  globular, 
baccaceous  or  berried  fruit,  furnilhed  with  many  feeds, 
by  which  the  trees  are  propagated. 

The  Species  of  DIOSPYROS  are, 

I.  Diospyros  Lotus — (Lotus)  Falfe  Lotus,  or 
Indian  Date  Plum. 

A  moderate  deciduous  tree,  growing  twenty  feet 
high  or  more — the  leaves  ( moderately  Large )  cblong, 
the  furfaces  of  different  colours.— Native  of  Maurita¬ 
nia,  France  and  Italy.  ( Dry  fituation.) 

Varieties. — Broad-leaved  Date  Plum. 

Narrow-leaved  African  Date  Plum. 


2.  Diospyros  « mrginiana — Virginian  Diofpyros, 
or  Piihamin  Plum. 

A  fmall  deciduous  tree,  growing  fifteen  or  eighteen 
feet  high — the  leaves  ( moderately  large )  oblong,  with 
the  furfaces  all  of  one  colour  (green) — Native  of 
North  America.  (Dry,  or  any  common  foil .) 

Thefe  two  fpecies  of  Diofpyros  are  proper  tc  affemble 
in  fhrubberies,  and  other  plantation  compartments  in 
pleafure  -  grounds principally  in  the  deciduous  tree 
colledlions,  in  which  tiiey  will  increafe  the  variety  very 
agreeably  ;  and  may  be  planted  in  any  fituation  in  a 
moderately  dry,  or  any  common  foil,  in  company  with 
other  trees  and  Ihrubs ;  and  for  wnicii  occafion  they 
may  be  had  at  the  public  nurferies,  and  planted  in 
autumn  or  fpring. 


The  roots  of  old  Mezereon  fhrubs  are  valuable  in 
medical  preparations,  and  for  which  the  druggifls 
give  a  good  price  per  pound. 


They  are  propagated  by  feed,  which  may  be  fowed 
in  the  fpring  in  a  bed  of  light  earth,  an  inch  deep, 
or  in  pots,  plunged  into  a  gentle  hot-bed  to  forward 
the  germination  of  the  feed,  and  bring  up  the  plants 

looner. 


Of  TREES,  SHRUBS,  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  and  FRUITS. 


fooner,  to  obtain  a  ftronger  growth  before  winter, 
when  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  give  them  fhelter 
from  froft ;  and  then  tranfplanted  into  the  nurfery  in 
the  fpring  to  acquire  proper  growth  of  three,  four, 
or  five  feet,  for  final  tranfplanting  in  the  intended 
plantations. 

Dirca,  LEATHERWOOD. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

O&andria  Monogynia. 

Eight  Males ,  One  Female ; 

Or  Plants  with  Hermaphrodite  Flowers ,  having  eight 

Stamina,  or  Males,  and  one  Pi/tillum ,  or  Female. 

THIS  Genus,  Dirca,  furnifhes  but  one  fpecies,  a 
fmall  deciduous  flirub,  proper  to  introduce  in  fhrub- 
bery  compartments  for  variety ;  is  garnifhed  with  ovate 
leaves  in  fummer,  and  club-fhape  ventricofe  flowers, 
of  one  petal,  containing  eight  flamina  and  one  flyle  ; 
fucceeded  by  roundifli  berries,  having  each  one  feed  ; 
and  by  which  the  fhrub  is  propagated,  alfo  by  layers 
and  cuttings. 

Dirca  falufirus,  Marfh  Leatherwood. 

A  fmall  deciduous  fhrub,  with  tenacious  (hoots  and 
bark — the  leaves  ( moderate)  oblong,  and  pointed,  and 
white  flowers. — Native  of  Virginia.  ( Moijl ,  or  any 
Jit  nation.) 

This  fhrub  may  be  introduced  in  fhrubbery  com¬ 
partments  to  encreafe  the  variety  ;  delights  in  moift 
lltuations,  or  may  be  planted  in  any  common  foil,  in 
autumn  or  fpring. 

It  is  propagated  by  feed  fowed  in  the  fpring,  alfo  by 
layers  and  cuttings  of  the  young  fhoots. — Sow  the 
feed  in  a  bed  of  common  earth,  in  February  or  March, 
and  earthed  in  an  inch  deep  ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up,  and  of  one  year’s  growth,  tranfplant  them 
in  autumn  or  fpring  into  the  nurfery,  to  attain  proper 
flrength  for  the  fhrubbery :  layers  and  cuttings  in 
autumn  or  fpring  will  be  rooted  in  one  year  ;  and 
when,  by  either  method  of  propagation,  the  fhrubs 
are  two  or  three  feet  high,  they  fhould  be  finally  tranf¬ 
planted  in  the  plantations  intended. 

El/eacnus,  WILD  OLIVE,  or  Oleafter. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Tetrandria  Monogynia, 

Four  Males,  One  Female  ; 

Or  Plants  with  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  having  four 

Stamina,  or  Male  Fructifications,  and  one  Pifiillum, 

or  Female. 

THE  Eljeacnus  furnifhes  one  large  hard  decidu¬ 
ous  flowering -fhrub,  for  ornamenting  the  fhrubbery. 


growing  ten  or  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  cloathed 
with  fpear-fhape  filvery  leaves,  and  fmall  apetalous 
flowers,  compofed  of  quadrifid  or  four-parted  co¬ 
loured  cups,  no  corolla  or  petals  ;  four  flamina,  and 
one  flyle,  fucceeded  by  fmall  oval,  olive-fhape,  dru¬ 
paceous  fruit,  furnifhed  with  an  oblongifh  obtufe  nut, 
by  which,  where  attainable,  the  fpecies  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated,  but  is  more  generally  raifed  from  layers,  and 
occafionally  by  cuttings  of  the  young  fhoots. 

El se  agnus  angufiifolia.  Narrow-leaved  Wild  Olive. 

A  large  fhrub,  or  fmall  tree,  growing  twelve  to 
fifteen  or  fixteen  feet  high — the  leaves  ( fmallijb ) 
fpear-fhape,  light  green,  whitifh.  Alining. — Native 
of  Bohemia,  Spain,  Syria,  and  Cappadocia,  (-^«y 
common  foil.) 

This  lhrub  merits  a  place  in  principal  fhrubberies  for 
ornament  and  variety,  in  aflemblage  with  other  hardy 
fhrubs  and  trees ;  may  be  had  at  the  nurferies  for  plant¬ 
ing,  which  may  be  performed  in  autumn  or  fpring  ; 
aflign  it  a  confpicuous  and  fomewhat  warm  fituation, 
and  it  will  fucceed  in  any  common  foil. 

It  is  propagated  principally  by  layers  of  the  young 
wood,  and  occafionally  by  cuttings:  perform  the  lay¬ 
ing  in  autumn  or  fpring,  they  will  be  rooted  by  au¬ 
tumn  following  ;  when,  or  in  fpring,  leparate  them 
from  the  ftools,  and  planted  in  a  nurfery ;  or  cuttings 
of  the  young  fhoots  in  the  fpring  may  be  planted  in 
pots,  and  placed  in  a  hot-bed  to  forward  their  root¬ 
ing  more  eff'ettually,  and  afterward  tranfplanted  in 
nurfery-rows ;  and  when  the  plants,  in  either  method, 
are  three  or  four  to  five  or  fix  feet  high,  they  are  of 
proper  growth  for  the  fhrubbery. 

Empetrum,  BLACK-BERRIED  HEATH,  or 

Crow- Berry. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Dioecia  Tetrandria, 

7 wo  Habitations,  Four  Males  ; 

Or  Flowers,  Male  and  Female,  difiindl  on  two  feparate 

Plants  of  the  fame  Species ,  and  the  Male  Flowers 

having  four  Stamina. 

THIS  Genus  furnifhes  but  one  hardy  fpecies ;  a  low 
procumbent  under-lhrubby  ever-green,  garnifhed  witk 
very  fmall  ovate  leaves,  and  fmall  tripetalous  male  and 
female  flowers  feparate,  on  two  diftinft  plants  ;  the 
males  having  four  flamina,  and  the  females  one  piftil- 
lum,  fucceeded  by  roundifli  berries,  containing  fmall 
feeds,  and  by  which  the  fhrub  is  propagated,  alfo  by 
layers,  and  bottom-fuckers  and  off-fets. 
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One  Species,  viz. 

Empetrum  nigrum,  Black-berried  Empetrum. 

A  low  ever-green  of  trailing  growth — the  branches 
procumbent  or  trailing  ;  leaves  ( minute )  ovate,  and 
fmall  flowers,  fucceeded  by  black  berries. — Native  of 
the  cold  parts  of  Europe,  on  mountainous  and  boggy 
places.  ( Moijl  foil.) 

This  under-fhrub  may  be  admitted  in  fmall  fhrub- 
bery  clumps  for  variety,  allotting  it  a  moill  fituation  ; 
may  be  planted  in  autumn  or  fpring,  placing  it  fome- 
what  forward  in  the  intended  compartments ;  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  layers,  and  off-fet  and  fuckers  from 
the  bottom.  Sow  the  feed  in  the  fpring  in  a  ihady 
border  of  moill  foil ;  and  the  plants,  when  of  a  few 
inches  growth,  tranfplanted,  either  where  they  are  to 
continue,  or  in  a  nurfery,  to  obtain  a  little  flxength  for 
final  planting  ;  layers  of  the  branches  in  autumn  or 
fpring  will  root  freely  ;  and  off-fets  or  luckers  may  be 
taken  up  at  the  fame  feafons,  with  roots,  and  planted. 

Ephedra,  SHRUBBY  HORSE-TAIL. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Dioecia  Monadelphia, 

Two  Habitations,  One  Brotherhood  5 

Or  Male  and  Female  Flowers  difind,  on  two  feparate 

Plants,  and  the  Stamina  of  the  Males  joined  in  one 

Body. 

THE  Ephredra  comprehends  two  fpecies  of  fmall 
Ihrubby  ever-greens,  employed  in  Ihrubberies  for  orna¬ 
ment  and  variety  ;  are  fmall  under-fhrubs  of  three  Or 
four  met  growth,  branching  in  many  {lender  rulhy- 
like  fhoots,  and  fimilar  fmall,  jointed  leaves,  and  male 
and  female  flowers,  feparate  on  two  diilindt  plants,  col- 
lefted  in  amentums  or  catkins ;  the  flowers  are  without 
corolla  or  petals,  males  feven  ilamina  in  one  body, 
and  in  the  female  florets  two  oval  germens  and  fhort 
ftyles  ;  the  germen  grows  a  fmall  berry-like  fquamous 
fruit  with  two  oval  feeds,  which,  when  they  can  be 
obtained,  may  be  fowed  to  raife  the  plants ;  but  thefe 
are  more  generally  propagated  by  fuckers,  or  occali- 
onally  by  layers. 

The  Species  of  Ephedra  are, 

I .  E  r  h  e  d  r  a  difiachya,  Twin-fpiked,  Shrubby  Horfe- 
Tail. 

A  fmall,  Ihrubby  ever-green,  three  feet  high — 
the  fhoots  and  leaves  fmall,  rulhy-like,  jointed,  and 
peduncles  or  flower-ftalks  oppofite,  with  the  flower- 
fpikes  or  amentums  in  pairs. — Native  of  Narbone  in 
France,  and  Spain,  on  rocks  and  hills  by  the  fea. 
(Bny  common  foil.) 


2.  Ephedra  moncfiachya,  Single-fpiked  Dwarf 
Shrubby  Horfe-Tail. 

.  A  low  under-lhrubby  ever-green,  two  or  three  feet 
high — the  fhoots  and  leaves  fhorter  and  fmaller  ;  many 
peduncles  or  flower-ftalks  ;  and  the  flower-fpikes  or 
amentums  folitary  or  fingle.  —Native  of  Siberia,  oa 
mountains  and  ilerile  places.  {Hny  dry  foil.) 

%  Thefe  two  Ihrubby  ever-greens  are  admitted  in  cu¬ 
rious  fhrubbery  colle&ions  for  the  Angularity  of  their 
growth,  in  which  they  effedl  an  agreeable  diverfity  at 
all  feafons  of  the  year  in  their  fhoots  and  leaves  :  they 
may  be  obtained  for  planting,  at  moll  of  the  nurferies, 
m  autumn  or  fpring  ;  may  be  planted  in  any  common 
foil,  and  Ihould  generally  have  a  forward  fituation  to¬ 
wards  the  front  part  of  the  intended  compartments  of 
fhrubbery  clumps,  &c. 

They  are  propagated  principally  by  fuckers,  which 
may  be  taken  off  in  autumn  or  fpring  with  roots,  form¬ 
ing  at  once  rooted  young  plants,  and  either  planted 
where  they  are  to  remain,  or  in  a  nurfery  for  a  year 
or  two,  or  till  they  acquire  more  flrength  and  larger 
fize  for  final  tranfplanting. 

Likewife  many  propagate  them  by  layers,  in  the 
autumn  or  fpring,  and  will  be  rooted  for  planting  off 
the  autumn  following. 

Epig^ea,  TRAILING  ARBUTUS. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Decandria  Monogynia, 

Ten  Males,  One  Female ; 

Or  Plants  with  Hermaphrodite  Fltinuers,  having  each 
ten  Stamina  or  Males,  and  one  P if  ilium  or  Female 
Part. 

ONE  fpecies,  a  trailing,  creeping  evergreen,  flovv- 
ering-lhrub  of  fmall  growth,  adorned  with  ovate  leaves, 
and  loofe,  teiminal  bunches  of  monopetah  us,  white 
flowers,  havirg  a  double.  Ax-leaved  calyx  or  cup,  a 
tubulous,  falver-lhape  corolla,  of  one  petal,  cm  at  top 
into  Ave  parts ;  ten  Ilamina,  a  globofe  germen  crowned 
by  a  quinquefid  or  Ave-part  lligma,  fucceeded  by  a 
roundilh  pentangular  fruit  with  many  feeds;  by  which 
the  plant  may  be  raifed  ;  but  it  commonly  propagates 
plentifully  by  its  rooting  branches  and  off-fet  fuckers  $ 
likewife  by  layers  and  cuttings. 

One  Species,  viz. 

Epig/ea  repens ,  Creeping  Epigaea,  or  Trailing 
Arbutus. 

A  low,  trailing  ever-green,  with  creeping,  rooting- 
fhoots ;  —  leaves  ( fmalljh )  ovate-oblong,  rough  ; 

and 
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and  fmall  bunches  of  white  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches. — Native  of  Virginia  and  Canada.  ( Any 
common  foil.') 

It  is  admitted  in  Ihrubberies  as  an  ever-green  and 
flowering7fhrub ;  may  be  procured  at  the  nurferies,  and 
planted  in  fpring  or  autumn,  afligning  it  a  forward  fitu- 
ation  :  is  propagated  by  the  trailing  rooting  fiems,  and 
©ff-fet  fuckers,  taken  off  in  the  autumn  or  fpring,  and 
planted  in  the  lhrubbery,  or  in  a  nurfery,  for  a  year 
or  two,  alfo  by  layers  and  cuttings  of  the  Ihoots. 

Erica,  HEATH. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

O&andria  Monogynia, 

Eight  Males ,  One  Female ; 

Or  Plants  producing  Hermaphrodite  Flowers ,  having 

eight  Stamina,  or  Males,  and  one  Pijlillum,  or  F e- 

male. 

THE  Erica  furnifhes  feveral  hardy  fpecies  of  fmall 
under-fhrubby,  ever-green,  flowering  plants,  for  the 
lhrubbery,  of  fpreading  and  upright  bulhy  growth, 
one  to  two  or  three  feet  high,  clolely  garnilhed  with 
minute  Ample  leaves,  by  two,  three,  four,  and  five 
together;  and  many  fmall  quadrifid  flowers;  purple, 
red,  &c.  arranged  along  the  upper  pari  of  the  ihoots; 
having  four-leaved,  coloured  cups,  the  corolla  or 
flower  fmall,  monopetalous,  fwelling,  four-parted, 
containing  eight  fmall  ftamina,  and  one  piilillum,  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  quadrilocular  or  four-celled  feed  capiules, 
ripening  feed  in  autumn ;  by  which  the  plants  may  be 
raifed,  and  are  propagated  alfo  plemeoufly  by  od-fet 
fuckers,  and  layers  of  the  branches. 

The  principal  hardy  ERICAS  are, 

I.  Erica  ■vulgaris,  Common  Wild  Heath. 

A  final*,  fpreading  Ihrubby  plant —  he  leaves  (very 
fmall)  arrow-ihape,  oppofite ;  and  the  corolla  or 
flower  bell-form,  unequal,  with  the  anthera  two¬ 
horned,  included. — Native  of  England  and  mod  parts 
of  Europe,  on  ftcrile  commons,  or  heaths.  (Any  foil.) 

Varieties. — Common  Purple-flowered  Heath. 

White-flowered  Common  Heath. 

2.  Erica  ciliaris.  Ciliated-leaved  Portugal  Heath. 

A  fmall,  flrrubby  plant,  two  feet  high — the  leaves 
(fmall)  ovate-oblong,  acute,  placed  by  threes,  the 
edges  ciliated  or  hairy;  and  the  corolla  ovate,  irre¬ 
gular  ;  the  flowers  threed-cluilered,  with  the  anthera 
Ample,  included. — Native  of  Portugal.  ( Any  dry  foil.) 


3.  Erica  cinerea,  Afh-coloured-barked  Heath. 

A  dwarfifh  under-lhrub,  the  bark  whitifh — the 
leaves  ( fmall  narrow)  linear,  fmooth,  growing  by 
threes ;  and  ovate  flowers  cluftered ;  with  two-horned 
anthera,  included. — Native  of  the  middle  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  Ealt.  {Any  common  foil.) 

4.  Erica  multiflora,  Many  Flowered  Heath. 

A  fmall  flirub  of  two  feet  growth — the  leaves 
{fmall,  long)  by  fives,  and  fpreading ;  with  flowers  cy- 
lindric,  numerous,  purple,  with  Ample  bifid  anthera. 
— Native  of  England,  France,  and  the  Eaft.  {Any 
common  foil.) 

5.  Erica  Tetralix — (Tetralix)  or  Four-leaved  Red 
‘  Heath. 

A  fmall  under-fhrub — the  leaves  {fmall)  awl-fhape, 
ciliated,  or  hair-edged,  placed  by  fours,  fpreading  ; 
and  flowers  (dark-red)  fub-globofe,  crouded,  longer 
than  the  leaves,  with  anthera  two-horned,  included. — 
Native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  in  marlhy 
places.  {Moif,  or  any  foil.) 

6.  Erica  triflora,  Three-flowered  African  Heath. 

A  fmall  Ihrub — the  leaves  {fmall)  growing  by 
threes,  flowers  fub-globofe,  fomewhat  hairy,  placed 
by  threes  together,  peduncles  or  flower-flalks  three¬ 
leaved,  and  with  bifid  anthera,  included. — Native  of 
./Ethiopia.  {Warm,  dry  filiation.) 

The  three  following,  which,  like  the  foregoing,  are 
fmall  Ihrubby  ever-greens,  are  alfo  fometunes  intro¬ 
duced  among  the  hardy  Ericas,  but  Ihould  have  a  warm 
Ihekered  fituation. 

7.  Erica  mediterranea,  Mediterranean  Purple  Heath. 

8.  Erica  aufralis.  Southern  Heath. 

9.  Erica  longifora,  Long-flowered  Heath. 

All  thefe  fpecies' of  Erica  are  admitted  in  fhrub- 
beries,  flower-borders,  and  other  compartments  of  the 
pleafure-ground,  for  variety  and  ornament,  both  as 
fmall  Ihrubby  ever-greens,  and  feveral  of  themalfoare 
very  pretty  little  flowering  ihrubs,  of  very  ornamental 
appearance  in  fummer,  in  their  fmall  but  numerous 
flowers ;  will  all  fucceed  in  any  common  foil,  but  ge¬ 
nerally  allot  the  lad  four  forts  a  warm  flickered 
fituation ;  or  fome  alfo  planted  in  pots  to  move 
under  Aielter  of  a  frame  or  green-houfe  in  winter  : 
may  be  fupplied  with  moft  or  ajl  the  forts  at  the  nur- 
ferics  for  planting,  which  may  be  performed  in  autumn 
or  in  any  of  the  fpring  months,  afligning  them  places 
in  fome  principal  compartments  and  front  fituation 
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confmcuous  to  fight,  ?  * '  where  they  may  not  be 
overipread  by  larger  .  .  j. 

They  re  propagated  by  ofF-fet  bottom  fuckers  from 
the  roots,  and  occafionally  by  layers  and  feed;  the 
fuckers  may  be  detached  in  autumn  or  fpring,  and 
planted  in  a  nurfcry  till  they  acquire  a  little  ftrength 
for  the  Ihrubbery,  or  fome  planted  therein  at  once  to 
remain :  layers  and  cuttings  In  the  fpring  will  be  rooted 
by  the  following  autumn;  or  cuttings  or  flips  of  any 
principal  forts  planted  in  pots  in  the  fpring,  and  plung¬ 
ed  in  a  hot-bed,  or  covered  clofe  with  a  hand-glafs,  it 
will  forward  their  rooting  fooner. 

i 

Or  where  feeds  can  be  obi  ained,  they  may  be  fowed 
in  the  fpring,  in  a  bed  of  light  earth ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  come  up,  and  advanced  a  few  inches  in 
growth,  (hould  be  tranfplanted  in  nurfery-beds,  or 
lome  of  the  tendered  forts  planted  in  pots,  to  move 
under  fhelter  in  winter. 

When  the  plants,  raifed  by  either  of  the  above  me¬ 
thods,  are  of  one  or  two  feet  growth,  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  in  the  places  where  intended. 

Euonymus — ( Euonymus)  or  SPINDLE  TREE. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Pentandria  Monogynia, 

Five  Males,  One  Female', 

Or  Plants  with  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  having  Jive 
Stamina  or  Males,  and  one  Pijlillum  or  Female. 

THE  Euonymus  comprife  two  principal  fpecies. 
Confiding  of  a  large  deciduous  flowering-lhrub,  or 
fmall  tree,  and  an  ever-green  of  middling  growth, 
with  feveral  varieties  of  the  former,  and  one  of  the 
latter ;  all  employed  in  the  Ihrubbery  plantations  for 
variety  and  ornament;  are  of  upright  branchy  growth, 
gamiihed  with  oblong-ovate,  and  fpear-fliape  leaves ; 
and  fpreading  whitifh  flowers,  in  cluflers  and  fingly ; 
having  in  each  flower  a  monophyllous  or  one-leaved 
Cup,  four  or  five-parted,  a  corolla  of  four  or  five  oval 
(^reading  petals,  five  ftamiua  and  one  piflillum;  and 
the  germen  grows  a  quadrangular  and  pentangular  fuc- 
culent  capfule,  of  five  loculi  or  cells,  furnifhed  with 
red  berry-like  feeds ;  the  capfules,  when  ripe,  opening 
naturally  and  difclofe  the  feeds,  ripening  in  autumn ; 
and  by  which,  and  by  layers  and  cuttings,  the  fpecies 
are  propagated. 

The  Species  of  EUONYMUS  are, 

l.  Euonymus  europ/eus ,  European,  or  Common 
Spindle  Tree. 

A  large  deciduous  Ihrub,  or  fmall  tree,  growing 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high — the  leaves  ( moderate  ftxe ) 
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oblong-ovate,  and  white  flowers  moftly  quadrifid  or  cut 
into  four  parts ;  fucceeded  by  four-cornered  feed-pods, 
opening  when  ripe,  and  difclofe  the  red,  granulous 
feed. — Native  of  England  and  moft  parts  of  Europe, 
in  hedges,  &c.  (Any  common  foil.) 

Varieties. — ( — tenuifolius)  or  Small-leaved  Common 
Spindle  Tree. 

( — lat  if  otitis)  or  Broad-leaved  Common 
Spindle  Tree. 

Striped -leaved  Common  Spindle  Tree. 

Red-leeded  Common  Spindle  Tree. 

Pale  Red-feeded 

White-feeded  Spindle  Tree. 

z.  Euonymus  amerieana,  American  Ever-green 
Spindle  Tree. 

A  middling  fize  ever-green  Ihrub,  growing  fix  or 
eight  feet  high — the  leaves  fpear-fliape,  ( middling 
fixe)  and  all  the  flowers  quinquefid  or  five-parted.— 
Native  of  Virginia.  ( Any  common  J'oil.) 

Variety. — Striped-leaved  Ever-green  Spindle  Tree. 

Thefe  (Kt-ubs  are  adapted  to  aflemble  in  any  com¬ 
mon  Ihrubbery  compartments  and  other  decorative 
plantations,  in  pleafure-grounds,  both  as  flowering- 
Ihrubs;  and  the  firft  fpecies  alfo  for  the  curious  Angu¬ 
larity  of  its  feed-pods,  opening  naturally,  and  difplay 
the  red,  granulous  feeds  very  ornamentally  in  autumn, 
and  great  part  of  winter;  and  the  fecond  fort  is  a 
fhewy  ever-green  fhrub,  to  increafe  the  variety  in 
compartments  of  that  tribe,  or  where  it  may  be  re¬ 
quired  ;  are  all  very  hardy,  will  grow  in  any  common 
foil  and  fituation,  and  are  eafily  raifed  by  feed,  layers, 
and  cuttings. 

They  are  cultivated  in  all  the  nurferies  for  fale,  in 
which  they  may  be  had,  of  proper  growth  for  plant¬ 
ing,  in  autumn  or  fpring,  or  any  time  in  open  weather, 
from  Oilober  to  March. 

To  propagate  or  raife  fupplies  of  thefe  flirubs,  it  is 
effefted  by  feed,  layers,  and  cuttings,  as  before  inti¬ 
mated.  Sow  the  feed  in  autumn  or  fpring,  in  a  bed  of 
common  earth,  and  covered  in  about  an  inch  deep ; 
and  when  the  plants  are  one  or  two  years  old,  plant 
them  into  the  nurfery  to  obtain  proper  growth  for 
final  tranfplanting  in  (hrubberies,  or  where  they  may 
be  defigned :  layers  of  the  lower  lhoots  and  branches, 
in  autumn  or  fpring,  will  root  in  one  fummer,  to  plant 
off  in  the  proper  feafon  following ;  and  cuttings  of  the 
young  (hoots  planted  in  a  fhady  border,  will  alfo  emit 
roots  and  grow. 

In  the  different  methods  of  propagation,  when  the 
plants  advance  in  growth,  prune  them  up  a  little  be¬ 
low* 
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low,  from  low  draggling  branches,  to  have  them  form 
full  heads  above ;  and  when  they  are  advanced  from 
two  or  three,  to  four  or  five  feet  high,  they  are  pro¬ 
per  for  the  (hrubbery,  &c. 

They  may  be  planted  in  autumn  or  fpring,  or  any 
time  in  mild  weather,  from  Oftober  or  November,  to 
March  or  April. 

Facus,  BEECH  TREE,  and  CHESNUT. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Monoecia  Polyandria, 

One  Habitation,  Many  Males ; 

Or  Male  and  Female  Flowers,  feparate,  on  one  and  the 

fame  Plant ;  and  the  Male  Flowers  having  many  Sta¬ 
mina. 

THIS  Genus  comprife  three  fpecies  and  feveral  va¬ 
rieties,  all  of  the  deciduous  tree  kind,  of  large,  lofty, 
moderate,  and  fmall  growth;  confiding  of  fored,  fruit, 
and  ornamental  trees ;  fome  growing  fixty,  to  feventy 
or  eighty  feet  high,  or  more;  others  not  exceeding 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet:  adorned  in  fummer  with  large 
oval  and  fpear-diape  fimple  leaves;  and  fmall  male 
and  female  apetalcus  flowers  apart  on  the  fame  tree, 
collected  in  globular  and  cylindric  amentums  or  cat¬ 
kins,  each  flower  having  a  four  or  five-parted  calyx, 
no  corolla  or  petals ;  the  male  flowers  having  many 
damina,  and  the  females  three  flyles;  and  in  the  fe¬ 
male  flowers  the  ge'-men  grows  a  large  roundidi  echi- 
nated  prickly  capfule,  furniflied  with  two  or  more 
nuts,  fmall  in  the  Beech,  in  the  Chefnut  large,  with 
eatable  kernels,  ripening  in  autumn  ;  and  by  which  the 
trees  are  principally  raidd  or  propagated,  alfo  any 
particular  varieties,  by  layers,  or,  occafionally,  by 
budding  and  grafting. 

The  Species  of  FAGUS  are, 
i.  Facus Jylvatica,  Wood  or  Common  Beech  Tree. 

A  large,  lofty,  deciduous  tree,  of  ftraight  hand- 
fome  growth,  fixty  or  feventy,  to  eighty  feet  high, 
or  more — the  leaves  ( middling )  ovate,  flightly  faw'ed, 
and  roundilh  amentums  of  flowers,  fucceeded  in  the 
females  by  triangular  nuts,  called  Beech-Mad. — Na¬ 
tive  of  England,  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  Ca¬ 
nada.  ( Chalky ,  Jlony ,  or  any  common  foil.) 

Varieties. — Yellow-flripcd-leavcd  Beech  Tree. 

White-ftriped-leaved  Beech  Tree. 

American  Purple-leaved  Beech  Tree. 

2.  Facus  — (Caftanea)  or  Chefnut  Tree. 

A  large,  lofty  deciduous  tree,  growing  fifty  or 
fixty  feet  high,  with  a  noble  fpreading  head — the 
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leaves  (large,  fhining  green)  fpear-fhape,  pointed - 
fawed,  naked  underneath ;  and  flowers  in  longilh 
amentums,  fucceeded  in  the  females  by  large  prickly 
capfules,  containing  two  or  three  roundilh  nuts,  with 
eatable  kernels. — Native  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  other 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  ( Dry,  or  any  common  foil.) 

Varieties. — Cultivated  or  large  Sv/eet-kernelled 
Common  Spanifii  Chefnut. 

Wild  or  fmaller  Chefnut. 

Gold  Striped-leaved  Chefnut  Tree. 

3.  Facus  pumila.  Dwarf  American  Chefnut  Tree, 
or  Chinquepin. 

A  fmall,  deciduous  tree,  growing  ten,  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high — the  leaves  ( middling )  fpear-lhape- 
ovate,  acutely  fawed,  hoary  on  the  under-fide;  and 
the  female  flowers  fucceeded  by  clufters  of  round 
prickly  capfules,  containing  fmall  nuts  fingly,  having 
fweet  eatable  kernels. — Native  of  North  America. 
(Moijl,  or  any  foil.) 

Thefe  three  fpecies  of  Facus,  and  their  refpedtive 
varieties,  have  great  merit,  as  ufeful  and  ornamental 
trees,  to  difpofe  in  all  principal  large  plantations,  in 
extenfive  pleafure-grounds,  parks,  &c.  but  of  which 
the  Beech  and  Common  Chefnut  have  confiderable  me¬ 
rit  to  cultivate  as  molt  valuable  forefi:  or  timber-trees, 
they  growing  to  a  lofty  ftupendous  ftature,  with  a 
Hem  of  great  magnitude;  the  timber  firong  and  dura¬ 
ble,  of  fuperior  worth  in  many  ufeful  occafions  in 
which  fubftance  and  Itrength  is  required,  as  alfo  to 
cultivate  in  under-wood,  in  coppices,  to  cut  for  poles, 
and  other  fmall  or  lightporpefes ;  likewife,  the  trees, 
being  of  handfome  growth,  arc  of  great  etlimation  to 
afiemble  in  large,  pleafurablc  deciduous  plantations,  in 
groves,  thickets,  woods,  dumps,  &c.  and  the  Chef¬ 
nut  Tree  in  particular,  growing  with  a  beautiful 
fpreading  head  and  moft  ample  foliage,  forms  a  de¬ 
lightful  umbrage  in  fummer,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
arrange  in  avenues,  or  in  forming  gtand  fliady  walks 
and  groves;  and  is  likewife  valuable  to  plant  as  a 
fruit  tree,  in  parks,  and  cn  the  boundaries  cf  or¬ 
chards,  and  in  avenues  in  any  out-grounds,  or  where 
convenient,  in  any  open  fituation;  they,  when  ad¬ 
vanced  of  fome  confiderable  growth,  will  produce 
plentiful  crops  of  nuts,  which,  in  favourable  leafons, 
ripen,  in  tolerable  perfection,  in  autumn. 

The  Fagus  pumila,  or  Dwarf  Chefnut,  being  of 
fmall  growth,  is  employed  principally  to  alii  11  in  coni- 
pofing  large  fhrubberies  and  other  decorative  planta¬ 
tions,  in  pleafure-grounds,  in  aflembiage  with  other 
deciduous  trees  and  Ihiubs. 

And  the  Beech  Tree,  befides  its  utility  for  the 
before-mentioned  purpofes,  v'as  formerly  in  much 
cflimation  for  ornamental  garden  lu  ages,  and  hedges 

for 
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for  fhelter,  fhade,  &c.  as,  in  its  firft  growth,  it 
branches  out  thickly  from  the  fides  quite  to  the  bottom, 
and,  with  proper  cutting,  is  readily  formed  into  clofe 
handiome  hedges  of  any  height  required,  fix,  eight, 
or  ten,  to  fifteen  feet  high,  or  more. 

All  the  fpecies  of  Fagus  being  of  the  deciduous  kind, 
expanding  their  leaves  only  in  fummer,  fhould  aflemble 
principally  in  plantations  of  the  fame  tribe  of  trees,  or 
feme  occafionaily  in  dillincl  plantations  of  the  refpec- 
tive  forts,  el'pecia'ly  of  the  Beech  and  Common  Chef- 
nut,  in  fmaller  or  larger  compartments,  in  groves, 
clumps.  &c. 

The  different  fpecies  of  thefe  trees  in  their  general 
growth  and  foliage  in  fummer,  make  an  agreeable  va¬ 
riety  in  plantations ;  and  the  tree  ,  when  of  advanced 
growth,  flower  in  April,  May,  and  June,  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  forts,  but  the  flowers  are  not  cor.fpicuous ;  they  grow 
in  amentums  and  roundifh  heads,  which,  in  the  Beech, 
are  fucceeded  by  plenty  of  final!  triangular  nuts,  fall¬ 
ing  from  the  capfules  in  autumn,  when  they  may  be 
gathered  up,  as  many  as  wanted,  for  fovving ;  and 
where  they  are  produced  in  abundance,  are  excellent 
for  feeding  and  fattening  fwine,  and  the  larger  forts  of 
poultry  ;  and  in  tfe  Chelnut  and  Chinquepin,  the  fruit 
being  produced  in  large,  round,  prickly  capfules,  thefe, 
when  ripe,  open  and  difclole  the  nuts,  having  brown 
membraneous  {hells,  filled  with  a  tender  fweet  kernel, 
which,  in  the  Chefimt  in  particular,  often  ripens  abun¬ 
dantly  in  fome  tolerable  perfection  in  September,  in 
warm  dry  autumns,  and  of  which  may  feleft  a  quantity 
of  the  largeft  and  belt-ripened  to  preterve  for  eating 
in  winter;  though  they  feldom  ripen  with  equal  good- 
nefs  of  flavor  as  thofe  which  are  annually  imported  from 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  trees  of  all  the  forts  are  hardy  to  grow  in  any 
fituation,  and  will  profper  in  almoft  any  common  foil. 

To  cultivate  for  foreft  or  timber-trees,  the  Beech 
and  Common  Chefnut  fhould  be  admitted  as  principal 
forts,  both  in  aflemblage  with  other  trees,  and  occa- 
fionally  in  diltinft  plantations  of  thefe  kinds  feparately ; 
and  in  either  of  which  the  plantations  may  be  formed 
both  of  young  plants  previoufly  raifed  in  a  nurfery, 
two  or  three  to  four,  five,  or  fix  feet  growth,  and 
planted  five  or  fix  to  eight,  ten,  or  fifteen  feet  dif- 
tance ;  and  occafionaily  by  the  feed  or  nuts,  fowed  in 
the  places  where  the  trees  are  to  remain,  the  ground 
being  plowed  and  harrowed,  and  drills  formed  four  to 
five  or  fix  feet  afunder,  and  three  inches  deep,  fowing 
the  nuts  in  the  drills,  and  earthed  over  ;  and  in  the  ad-* 
vanced  growth  of  the  young  trees,  fome  may  be  tranf- 
planted  elfev/here,  or  when  of  larger  fize,  fome  cut 
down  in  a  thinning  order  for  poles,  &c.  leaving  abun¬ 
dance  cf  the  ftrongeft  fingly,  to  run  for  large  ftandards 
for  timber. 
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The  Chefnut,  when  defigned  to  have  any  as  fruits 
trees  for  their  produ&ion  of  nuts,  may  be  planted  in 
orchards,  parks,  hedge-rows,  and  in  avenues,  at  thirty 
or  forty  feet  diftance  ;  or  fome  dotted  fingly,  or  in 
finall  clumps  on  extenfive  lawns,  and  other  open  fpaces 
of  grafs  ground,  and  all  permitted  to  branch  out  in 
full  heads,  mofily  in  their  natural  order. 

Proper  trees  of  all  the  forts  for  planting,  in  any 
plantations  intended,  may  be  had  in  eligible  fupplies 
at  the  public  nurferies,  of  three  or  four  to  fix,  eight 
or  ten  feet  growth,  to  plant  in  autumn  or  fpring  ;  or 
where  large  fupplies  of  the  Beech  and  Chefnut  are  re¬ 
quired  for  confiderable  plantations  in  woods  for  timber- 
trees,  they  may  be  raifed  abundantly  in  home  nurferies 
for  that  occafion,  byfowing  the  mall  and  nuts  in  au¬ 
tumn  or  fpring,  raifing  the  trees  three  or  four  to  five 
or  fix  feet  for  final  planting. 

The  general  feafon  for  planting  thefe  trees,  is  either 
in  the  autumn,  at  the  decay  of  the  leaves,  or  in  the 
fpring  months,  or  performed,  occafionaily,  any  time  in 
open  weather,  from  O&ober  or  November  till  the 
latter  end  of  March. 

The  propagation  or  method  of  raifing  all  the  fpecies 
of  Fagus  is  principally  by  the  feed  or  nuts,  and  by 
which,  fowed  in  autumn  and  fpring,  the  trees  may  be 
raifed  with  great  facility  and  abundance ;  and  will  ad¬ 
vance  in  a  free  growth  ;  or  any  particular  or  defirable 
varieties  of  the  Beech  and  Common  Chefnut,  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  layers,  grafting  and  budding,  to  have  them 
continued  permanent  in  their  refpe&ive  properties  with 
greater  certainty  than  by  feed. 

However,  to  raife  the  common  fpecies,  being  pro¬ 
vided  with  proper  fupplies  of  Beech-maft  and  nuts, 
in  autumn  or  fpring,  the  former  may  be  fowed  in  au¬ 
tumn,  about  Oriober  or  November,  or  in  winter,  in 
open  weather,  or  in  any  of  the  fpring  months,  in  beds 
of  common  light  earth,  and  covered  in  two  inches  deep, 
as  directed  below  for  the  Chefnuts ;  but  thefe  latter,  and 
the  Chinquepin  Nuts,  will  be  mod  advifeable  to  fow 
principally  in  the  fpring,  about  February  or  March, 
they  being .preferved  found  till  that  time  ;  when  they 
fhould  be  fowed  either  in  drills  two  inches  deep ;  or  the 
earth  raked  off  the  bed  that  depth,  fow  the  nuts  on 
the  furface  moderately  thin,  prefs  them  down  gently 
into  the  earth  with  the  back  of  the  fpade,  then,  with 
the  earth  raked  off,  cover  them  in  regularly;  they  will 
all  germinate  freely  in  the  fpring,*  come  up  in  that  fea¬ 
fon,  or  early  part  of  fummer,  when  keep  them  clear 
from  weeds  ;  and  when  the  young  trees  are  of  one  or 
two  fumnwr’s  growth,  they  muff  be  tranfplanted  in  au¬ 
tumn  or  fpring,  into  the  nurfery,  in  rows  two  or  three 
feet  afunder  ;  in  which,  train' each  with  a  clean  Angle 
ftem,  by  pruning  up  lateral  Ihoots  below  gradually,  as 
the  plants  advance  in  growth,  prefervir.g  the  top-flioots 
entire,  and  always  the  main  leader  to  afpire  in  height 
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as  fall  as  poffible  in  full  growth,  and  having  attained 
three  or  four  to  five,  fix,  eight  or  ten  feet  ftature,  they 
are  proper  for  final  tranfplanting  in  the  intended  plan¬ 
tations. 

Likewife  by  layers  of  the  lower  young  {hoots,  any 
particular  forts  may  alfo  be  propagated :  they  will  root 
in  one  feafon  for  planting  off  in  autumn  or  lpring  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Alfo  by  grafting  or  budding  any  defirable  varieties 
upon  feedling-ftocks  of  their  refpe&ive  fpecies,  is  a 
certain  method  whereby  to  propagate  them  permanent 
in  their  particular  kinds. 

When  defigned  to  make  plantations  of  the  Common 
Beech  and  Chefnut  in  woods,  for  foreft  or  timber-trees, 
it  is  advileable  to  plant  them  while  of  moderately 
young  growth,  of  three  or  four  to  five  or  fix  feet,  or 
net  exceeding  eight  or  ten  ;  and  the  planting  may  be 
performed  any  time  in  open  weather,  from  the  fall  of 
the  leaf  in  October  or  November  to  March,  in  which 
fome  may  be  planted  in  clofe  rows  of  five  or  fix  feet 
distance  to  admit  of  having  fome  in  coppice-wood,  to 
cut  occafionally,  when  of  fome  advanced  growth,  in  a 
thinning  order  for  poles,  & c.  as  formerly  obferved, 
leaving  a  fufficiency  of  the  moll  promifing  trees,  at  ten 
to  fifteen  feet,  to  grow  up  for  timber  ftandards ;  others 
maybe  planted  at  once. at  proper  di  fiances,  of  ten  to 
fifteen  feet,  to  remain  wholly  for  ftandards  to  acquire  a 
large  growth  before  any  are  felled  for  timber;  gene¬ 
rally  obferving,  in  the  advancing  growth  of  thofe  de¬ 
figned  for  large  trees,  it  is  advifeable  to  keep  them  to 
clean  Items,  by  pruning  up  the  lateral  and  under¬ 
branches  by  degrees,  in  order  to  encourage  their  run¬ 
ning  up  more  expeditioufiy  and  ftraight. 

In  planting  any  of  thefe  trees  for  ornament,  they 
may  generally  be  difpofed  in  affemblage  with  other 
tree  kinds,  in  forming  any  large  plantations  in  plea- 
fure-grounds,  parks,  groves,  thickets,  clumps,  &c„ 
or  fome  planted  to  form  Beech  and  Chefnut  compart¬ 
ments  diftindt ;  and  in  their  advancing  growth,  prune 
up  the  lateral  and  ftraggling  under-branches,  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  branch  out  above  in  full  heads,  or  in  which 
may  reduce  any  confidera'ole  irregularity  that  may  ca- 
fually  occur. 

Ficus,  FIG  TREE. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Polygamia  Trioecia, 

Many  Marriages ,  Three  Habitations  ; 

Or  'with  Flowers  of  different  Sexes,  as  Male,  Female, 
and  Androgynous,  upon  three  feparate  Trees . 

THE  Fi  c  us  furnifhes  but  one  hardy  fpecies,  an 
eminent  fruit-tree,  which  affords  many  fine  varieties  of 


the  fruit;  is  a  deciduous  tree  of  moderate  growth, 
with  large,  palmated  leaves ;  and  with  flowers  male, 
female,  and  androgynous,  on  three  diftinft  trees,  all 
wholly  concealed  within  the  common  receptacle,  or 
outer  cover,  which  appears  firft  like  a  fmall,  round, 
green  bud,  arifing  from  the  fides  of  the  young  {hoots, 
enlarging  by  degrees,  forming  a  fort  of  general  cover, 
inclofing,  in  a  concealed  manner,  numerous,  minute 
chaffy  florets,  without  petals,  lining,  as  it  were,  the 
internal  furface  thereof,  having  in  each  male  floret 
three  ftamina,  and  the  females  two  piftillums;  and  the 
faid  general  receptacle,  or  c’over,  and  the  contained 
flowers,  & c.  become  the  fruit  gradually  increafing  to 
a  large  fize,  attaining  maturity  in  autumn,  full  of  a, 
foft  pulpy  fubftance,  ripening,  tender,  delicious,  and 
rich  for  eating,  in  Auguft  and  September  ;  fome  round- 
ifti  others  top  and  pear-fhape,  and  full  of  large  feeds, 
not  always  ripening  in  good  perfection  in  this  country 
for  fowing,  but  the  feveral  varieties  of  the  trees  pro¬ 
pagate  freely  by  fuckers,  layers,  and  cuttings. 

Only  one  hardy  Species  of  FICUS,  viz. 

Ticus  Carica — (Carica)  or  Common  Fig  Tree. 

A  moderate  deciduous  tree,  grov/ing  ten  to  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet,  producing  large,  long,  fucculent 
{hoots — the  leaves  {large)  palmated  or  hand-fhape, 
cut  into  three  or  five  lobes  ;  and  fruit-buds  at  the  fides 
of  the  young  {hoots  in  the  fpring. — Native  of  the 
fouthem  warm  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia.  {Rich, 
loamy,  or  any  good  garden  earth. ) 

Varieties. — Common  Fig  Tree. 

Dwarf  Fig  Tree. 

Many  Varieties  of  the  Fruit,  viz. 

Early  white  Fig — a  fmall,  roundilh 
fruit,  flatted  at  the  top,  ripening  of 
a  whitilh  yellow  colour,  for  eating,  in 
Auguft. 

Early  blue  or  purple  Fig — a  middling- 
fize,  longifti,  pear-{hape  fruit,  ripening 
of  a  blueifli  or  purple  colour,  for 
eating,  beginning  or  middle  of  Au- 

Large  common  blue  Fig — a  large,long~ 
ifh,  pear-{hape  fruit,  ripening  of  a 
dark-blueifh  purple  colour,  for  eat¬ 
ing,  the  end  of  Auguft  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Brown  Ifchia Fig — alarge,  Ihortilh,  glo¬ 
bular  fruit,  ripening  brown  or  chef¬ 
nut  colour  without,  purple  within ; 
ripe  beginning  and  middle  of  Auguft. 

Black  Ifchia  Fig — a  middle-fize,  {hort, 
roundi{h-top-ihape  fruit,  almoft  black 
when  ripe,  but  red  within;  ripening 
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Whi  te  G  enoa  Fig — a  large ,  fhortifh ,  glo¬ 
bular-,  or  fomewhat  top-lhape  fruit, 
ripening  of  a  whitilh-yellow  with¬ 
out,  red  within ;  ripe  in  Auguft  and 
September. 

Black  Genoa  Fig — a  largilh,  long 
fruit,  ripening  of  a  dark-purple  co¬ 
lour,  or  almoft  black,  covered  with 
a  purple  farina,  bright  red  within  ; 
"ripe  the  beginning  or  middle  of  Au¬ 
guft. 

Malta  Fig — a  fmnll,  fhort  fruit,  flat  at 
top,  ripening  of  a  brownilh  colour 
without,  andpurplilh-brown  internally; 
ripe  in  Auguft  and  September. 

Green  Ifchia  Fig — a  moderate  flze, 
oblongilh  fruit,  globular  at  the  crown, 
ripening  greenifh  without,  purple 
within,  end  of  Auguft  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

B  rown  Naples  Fig — a  large  globular 
fruit,  ripening  of  a  lightilh  brown 
colour,  marked  with  white,  and  pur- 
piifh-brown  within  ;  ripe  end  of  Au¬ 
guft  and  in  September. 

Long  brown  Naples  Fig — a  largilh, 
long  fruit,  ripening  of  a  dark  brown, 
4  reddilh  within  ;  ripe  in  September. 

Small  brown  Ifchia  Fig — a  fmall  pear- 
lhape  fruit,  ripening  of  a  lightilh- 
brown  without,  the  pulp  fomewhat 
purple  ;  ripe  middle  or  latter  end  of 
September. 

Madonna,  or  Brunfwick  Fig — a  large, 
long,  pear-lhape  fruit,  ripening  of 
a  brown  colour  without,  and  a  light- 
ilh-brown  pulp  ;  ripe  end  of  Auguft 
and  in  September. 

Yellow  Ifchia  Fig — a  large,  long,  py¬ 
riform  fruit,  ripening  yellow  without, 
the  inftde  purple;  ripe  in  September. 

Black  Provence  Fig — a  large  fruit,  riy 
pening  of  a  blackiih-purple  colour, 
for  eating,  end  of  Auguft  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

ThcTe  are  the  principal  varieties  of  Figs  the  moll 
general  known  in  the  Britilh  gardens,  though  theie 
are  feveral  others  occafionally  cultivated,  but  the  forts 
above  deferibed  are  fuch  as  will  moftly  ripen  in  per¬ 
fection,  and  the  trees*  in  moft  of  the  varieties, 
produce  plentiful  crops ;  however,  there  are  but  few 
gardens  which  are  furnilhed  with  all  the  forts  here 
mentioned,  and  in  the  greater  part  the  Common  Blue 
and  the  White  Figs  are  the  forts  principally  cultivated 
for  the  general  fupply,  as  they  more  commonly  pro¬ 
duce  the  moft  abundant  crops,  ripening  in  full  matu- 
ri'y  ;  but  where  there  is  plenty  of  garden-room,  it  is 


proper  to  have  feveral  different  varieties,  efpeclally 
where  there  is  fome  confiderable  extent  of  walling,  as 
they  generally  require  to  be  trained  as  wall-trees, 
againft  walls  of  a  fouth  afpeCt,  full  to  the  fun,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  fruit  in  the  beft  perfection  ;  or  fe¬ 
veral  forts  will  alfo  produce  tolerable  crops  of  fruit  on 
efpaliers,  planted  in  a  (heltered,  funny  expofure,  as 

likewife  on  ftandards,  in  fimilar  fttuations. 

*  % 

The  trees  of  all  the  varieties  will  profper  in  any 
common  foil  of  a  garden ;  or  where  the  ground  is 
loamy,  it  generally  promotes  plentiful  crops  of  large 
fruit ;  however,  all  the  forts  may  be  planted  in  any 
tolerably-good  ground  that  the  garden  affords,  or  in 
common  with  other  fruit-trees,  both  againft  walls,  and 

fome  in  efpaliers  and  ftandards,  as  above  intimated. 

■ 

But,  for  the  general  fupply,  it  is  proper  to  allot  a 
principal  portion  in  wall-trees,  planted  in  borders 
againft  fouth  walls,  both  to  obtain  the  fruit  earlier  in 
all  poflible  perfection,  and  that  the  trees  may  have 
better  protection  in  winter  from  fevere  froft,  which,  as 
the  young  (hoots  arC  fucculent,  is  apt  to  kill  many  of 
them  where  detached  and  full  expofea  ;  and  even  thofe 
trained  clofe  to  walls  are  alfo  fometimes  greatly 
damaged  in  rigorous  winters,  when  not  covered  with 
mats,  or  the  branches  un-nailed,  tied  together  in  fmall 
bundles,  fattened  down  low  to  flakes,  and  covered 
with  draw;  for,  as  the  Fig  trees  bear  only  upon  the 
young  (hoots  of  the  preceding  year,  if  thefe  are 
greatly  injured  by  the  froft,  the  production  of  fruit 
will  be  proportionably  lefs. 

All  the  varieties  of  F*g  trees  produce  the  fruit  al¬ 
ways  upon  the  young  (hoots  of  a  year  old,  the  fruit- 
buds  arifing  principally  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  faid 
(hoots,  and  likewife  the  young  lhoots  of  the  fame  year 
yield  a  fecondary  production  of  fruit  in  fummer  and 
autumn ;  but  thefe  never  or  rarely  acquire  any  tolerable 
perfection  in  this  country,  as  may  be  obferved  by  their 
remaining  of  a  green  immature  (late  upon  the  (hoots  in 
winter,  after  the  leaves  are  fallen,  and  (hould  generally 
be  then  pulled  off,  and  to  depend  only  on  the  fpring 
production  arifing  on  the  (hoots  of  the  laft  year,  for 
the  principal  crop  ripening  in  full  maturity  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  thofe  trained  in  wall-trees  and  efpaliers,  re¬ 
quiring  a  regulation  of  pruning  and  training  every 
fummer  and  winter,  a  general  fupply  of  the  young 
(hoots  of  each  year  muft  be  retained  in  all  parts  of 
the  trees  for  bearing,  and  fome  proportionable  part  of 
the  old  cut  out  in  the  winter-pruning,  to  give  room  for 
training  the  fucceftional  fupply  of  the  young  bearing 
wood  to  produce  the  Figs  next  fummer,  as  the  fame 
individual  lhoots  never  bear  but  once,  though  they 
produce  others,  as  likewife  the  older  branches,  for  fu¬ 
ture  bearers,  and  thofe  produced  one  year  bear  the 
fruit  the  year  following ;  and  thus  the  fucceflion  of 
bearing  wood  is  continued,  annually  j  the  fruit  being 

emitted 
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entitted  In  fpring  immediately  from  the  eyes  of  the 
fhoots,  gradually  increal'es  in  volume  till  Augufl  and 
September,  then  ripening  of  a  white,  blueiih,  purple, 
black  and  brown  colour,  as  in  the  defcription  of  the 
different  varieties. 

As  the  Fig  tree  furnifhes  many  varieties  in  regard 
<0  the  different  forts  of  the  fruit,  proper  trees  of  the 
dcfired  kinds  for  planting  may  be  had  at  moll  of  the 
nurferies,  either  young  or  of  a  trained  growth,  to 
commence  immediate  bearers  $  or  may  be  expediti- 
oufly  raifed  by  fuckers,  layers,  cuttings,  and  either 
planted  at  once  in  young  growth,  where  they  are  to 
remain,  or  trained  in  a  nurfery  for  two  or  three  years, 
till  furnilhed  with  a  tolerable  head  of  branches,  then 
tranfplanted  in  the  garden. 

The  feafon  for  planting  Fig  trees  is  principally 
either  in  autumn,  about  Odlober  or  November,  at  the 
decay  of  the  leaves,  or  in  February,  March,  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  April  ;  or  may  alfo  be  occafionally  planted 
in  any  of  the  winter  months  in  open,  mild  weather. 

In  planting  Fig  trees,  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  as 
they  are  originally  exotics,  from  fouthern,  warm  coun¬ 
ties,  they  in  this  require  warm  lituations  in  the  full 
fun,  to  have  them  produce  fruit  in  good  perfection  ;  fo 
ihould  be  principally  planted  as  wall-trees,  againll 
fouth  walls,  and  fome  on  thofe  of  fouth-eafl  and  welt 
afpeCts,  but  moltly  full  fouth  walls  for  the  principal 
fupply ;  for  although  the  trees  will  grow  any  where, 
they  will  not  ripen  fruit  effectually,  unlcfs  they  have 
the  advantage  of  warm,  funny  expofures ;  they  may 
likewife  be  planted  in  efpaliers,  in  fimilar  afpeCts,  in 
the  full  fun,  to  promote  good  crops  of  fruit;  and  in  all 
of  which,  for  wall-trees  and  efpaliers,  Ihould  be  planted 
fifteen  or  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  diltance,  to  have 
good  fcope  to  extend  the  branches,  at  their  full  growth, 
and  thefe  arranged  to  the  wall.  &c.  horizontally,  five 
or  fix,  to  eight  or  ten  inches  afunder,  with  the 
fhoots  always  extended  at  their  whole  length  ;  and  the 
trees  will  require  a  regulation  of  pruning  and  nailing 
every  fummer  and  winter,  when  obferve  always  to  re- 
ferve  a  general  lupply  of  the  young  Ihoots  of  each 
year  at  the  above  diilances,  for  fucceflive  bearers,  as 
formerly  intimated  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  in  winter- 
pruning  particularly,  to  cut  out  a  proportionate  part 
of  the  old  bearers  and  long-extended,  naked,  old 
branches,  to  afford  proper  fcope  to  arrange  the  fuc- 
ceffion-bearing  Ihoots,  which,  as  before  obferved, 
mull  never  be  Ihortened  in  thefe  trees,  as  the  fhoots 
moftly  bear  towards  the  upper  parts ;  that,  if  fhort- 
cned,  it  would  deftroy  thofe  parts  lefs  or  more  on  which 
the  fruit  is  principally  produced,  and  force  out  from 
the  lower  eyes  a  confiderable  fuperfluity  of  ufelefs 
wood  in  fummer;  and  therefore,  generally,  both  in 
the  fummer  and  winter-pruning,  let  the  fhoots  necef- 
fary  to  retain  for  training  to  the  wall,  &c.  remain  en¬ 
tire,  unlefs  any  have  the  top  parts  injured  by  froll  in 


winter,  when  may  prune  them  down  to  the  live  wood ; 
but  all  the  others  train  in  at  their  natural  length. 

But  as  Figs  will  alfo  fucceed  in  flandards,  efpecially’ 
the  white  and  blue  forts  of  the  earlieit  ripeners,  and 
which  being  trained  in  dwarf  or  half-flandards,  with 
Hems  of  one  or  two,  to  three,  four,  or  five  feet, 
branching  out  above  in  full  heads,  they  may  be  planted 
in  a  warm  fituation,  expofed  to  the  fun;  and  they  will 
often  produce  tolerably  good  crops  of  Figs,  ripe,  for 
eating,  in  Augufl  and  Sepember. 

Having  thus  far  given  the  general  intimations  re¬ 
lative  to  the  fpecies  and  different  varieties  of  the  Fig, 
with  their  nature  of  growth,  order  of  bearing,  diffe¬ 
rent  methods  of  propagation,  planting  and  training, 
fhall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  particulars  of  cul¬ 
ture. 

Firfl,  with  refpeCl  to  the  methods  of  propagating  and 
raifing  Fig  trees,  all  the  varieties  propagate  freely 
by  fuckers,  layers,  and  cuttings:  though  the  two  lat¬ 
ter  methods  are  generally  preferred  to  the  former,  as 
the  fuckers  from  the  roots  are  often  lefs  compaCl  and 
firm  than  the  fhoots  produced  above  on  the  branches, 
more  fucculent,  and  liable  to  injury  from  frofl,  and 
difpofed  to  run  more  to  fuakers  and  fuperfluous  wood 
than  the  trees  as  are  raifed  from  layers  and  cuttings  of 
the  branch  fhoots ;  however,  good  trees  are  occafion¬ 
ally  raifed  by  all  the  above  methods. 

The  feafon  for  performing  the  propagation  in  the 
different  methods,  is  either  in  autumn,  at  the  fall  of 
the  leaf,  or  in  any  of  the  fpring  months. 

Suckers  from  the  roots  of  the  trees  are  proper  to 
detach  for  planting  when  of  one  furcmer’s  growth, 
taken  off  either  in  autumn  or  fpring  following,  dig¬ 
ging  them  up  with  as  much  root  as  poflible  ;  and  of 
which,  chufe  the  flrongefl,  robufl  and  firm,  rejedting 
long,  flender,  foft  fhoots,  and  planted  either  in  rows 
in  a  nurfery,  in  order  to  be  trained  of  proper  growth 
for  tranfplanting  in  the  garden ;  or  fome  may  be  plant¬ 
ed  at  once  where  they  are  to  remain,  efpecially  thofe 
defigned  for  walls  and  efpaliers ;  and.  for  which  they 
fhould  be  topped  in  the  fpring  to  promote  their  fhoot- 
ing  out  below  for  a  fupply  of  lateral  branches,  ad¬ 
vancing  immediately  from  or  near  the  bottom,  to  fur- 
nifli  the  wall,  in  a  proper  expanfion,  regularly  from 
the  bottom  aforefaid,  upward  ;  but  thofe  defigned  for 
flandards  fhould  not  be  topped,  but  permitted  to  run 
with  a  Angle  Hem,  two,  three,  to  four  or  five  feet, 
then  encouraged  to  branch  out  above,  and  form  a  full 
head. 

Layers  of  the  young  fhoots  and  branches,  in  autumn 
or  fpring,  will  be  rooted  in  one  year;  for  which 
chufe  ftrong,  robufl,  compadt,  firm  fhoots,  of  a  year 
or  one  fummer’*  growth,  fituated  on  fome  of  the  lower 
"  L  2  pliant1 
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pliant  branches,  or  occafionally  young  branches  of 
two  or  three  years  old,  furnifhed  with  a  terminal 
fhoot;  and  to  perform  the  laying,  bow  down  the 
fhoots  or  branches,  opening  an  oblong  cavity  in  the 
earth,  lay  the  Item  or  body  of  the  branch,  or  fhoot 
therein  three  or  four,  to  five  or  fix  inches  deep,  pegged 
down  and  earthed  over,  railing  the  top  of  each  layer 
feveral  inches  to  a  foot  above  ground,  not  fhortened,  but 
preferved  intire,  they  will  be  properly  rooted  by  the 
following  Oftober,  when,  or  in  November  or  fpring, 
may  be  feparated  from  parent  tree  or  flool,  with  good 
roots,  and  planted  either  in  a  nurfcry  for  one,  two,  or 
three  years,  to  increafe  in  growth,  and  acquire  a  head 
of  branches;  or  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  may  be  planted 
at  once  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  continue ;  ef- 
pecially  for  wall  and  efpalier  trees,  and  in  either 
methods  train  them  as  advifed  for  the  fucker-raifed 
trees,  to  have  them  for  walls,  efpaliers,  and  ftand- 
ards,  or  either  of  which,  as  recmired. 

And  cuttings  of  fhoots  in  autumn,  or  early  in  fpring, 
will  root  well  in  one  fummer;  chufe,  for  this  occa- 
fion,  fome  hobuft,  fhort-jointed  fhoots,  of  well-ripened 
firm  growth,  which  cutoff  at  their  full  length;  or 
alfo,  where  convenient,  may  take  off  an  inch  or  two 
of  the  former  years  wood,  adhering  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cutting;  though  this  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary, 
only  as  it  may  readily  occur ;  preferving  each  cutting 
Intire  at  top ;  fo  plant  them  in  a  fhady  border,  inferr¬ 
ed  fix  or  eight  inches  into  the  ground,  in  rows  a 
foot  or  eighteen  inches  diflance  :  they  will  be  rooted 
by  the  end  of  the  following  autumn,  when,  or  in 
fpring,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  either  into  a  nurfery, 
at  wider  diftances,  to  train  of  proper  growth,  for 
walls,  efpaliers,  or  fiandards,  as  obferved  of  the 
others,  or  planted  at  once,  for  wall-trees,  where  they 
are  to  remain. 

In  the  above  different  methods  of  railing  Fig  trees, 
train  them  for  the  purpofes  intended,  either  princi¬ 
pally  for  wall-trees,  in  which  they  may  be  topped  in 
the  fpring  to  make  them  emit  lateral  fhoots,  to  form 
a  proper  fpread  from  the  beginning,  to  furnifh  a  regu¬ 
lar  expanfion  of  branches  from  the  bottom  upward, 
as  before  intimated;  and  after  being  thus  formed  in 
the  firft  fetting  off,  all  the  after-fhoots  that  are  well- 
placed  may  be  continued  intire,  cutting  off  fore-rights, 
and  others  as  are  ill-placed,  for  training,  and  train  in 
the  regular  fupply  cf  branches  horizontally  to  the 
wall  at  their  full  length :  the  fame  method  ihould  alfo 
"be  obferved  in  thofe  trees  defigned  for  efpaliers ;  but 
for  fiandards,  run  up  the  main  fhoot  for  a  Hem,  two 
or  three,  to  four,  five  or  fix  feet,  cutting  away  all  la¬ 
terals  till  advanced  to  thofe  heights,  then  permitted  to 
branch  out  at  top  to  form  the  head,  branching  out  all 
round  ;  and  of  which  prune  cafual  irregular-growing, 
or  crofs-placed  branches,  and  permit  the  other  gene¬ 
ral  branches  to  advance  in  their  natural  growth. 
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The  planting  of  Fig  trees,  either  for  walls,  efpa¬ 
liers,  or  fiandards,  fhould  generally  be  performed 
while  they  are  of  moderately  young  growth,  of  three 
or  four,  to  five  or  fix  feet  extent,  or  but  little  more, 
as  thefe  trees  do  not,  like  feveral  others  of  the  fruit- 
tree  kind,  fucceed  well  when  tranfplanted  of  any  con- 
fiderable  large  fize;  or  where  finally  planted,  whei^ 
young,  immediately  in  fuckers,  or  rooted  layers  ana 
cuttings  of  one  or  two  years  old,  they  commonly  foon- 
er  eftablifh  their  roots  more  effeftually,  and  make 
profperous  trees.  * 

To  plant  them  for  wall-trees,  allot  fouth  walls,  as 
before  obferved,  for  the  principal  fupply;  and  fome 
may  be  planted  on  eafl  and  weft  walls,  or  alfo  in  ef¬ 
paliers  ;  and,  in  all  of  which,  planted  at  fifteen  or 
eighteen,  to  twenty  feet  diflance ;  or  if  planted  twen¬ 
ty,  a.  leaft,  afunder,  their  extending  branches  will 
compleatly  fill  that  fpace^  which,  according  as  they 
advance,  arrange  horizontally  to  the  wall  and  efpa¬ 
lier,  five,  fix,  or  eight  inches  afunder,  increafing  the 
number  of  branches  annually  and  trained  in  at  the  above 
diftances,  one  above  another,  till  they  cover  the  wall, 
&c.  in  a  regular  expanfion,  generally  extending  the 
fhoots  and  branches  at  their  whole  length;  that  is,  not 
to  fhorten  the  ends  of  the  fhoots,  for  the  reafons  be¬ 
fore  explained. 

For  ftandard  Figs,  fome  trees  may  be  planted  in  a 
warm  fituation,  at  twenty  or  thirty  feet  diflance,  and 
the  heads  permitted  to  branch  out  all  round  nearly  in 
their  natural  order,  except,  occafionally,  to  prune 
out  any  croudirg  or  ill-growing  branches;  and  when 
the  tops  of  the  (hoots,  or  others,  are  wholly  killed  by 
the  rigours  of  froft,  prune  them  in  the  fpring,  down 
to  the  live  wood. 

The  wall  and  efpalier  Fig  trees  will  require  a  fum¬ 
mer  and  winter  pruning  and  training  every  year,  to 
continue  them  in  eligible  regularity,  and  abundantly 
fruitful. 

The  fummer-pruning  and  drefling  of  Fig  trees 
confifts  of  giving  a  regulation  in  the  young  fhoots  of 
the  fame  year,  in  cutting  out  the  irregular  and  fuper- 
abundant,  and  nailing  in  the  requifite  fupply  of  the 
proper  and  well-placed  fhoots,  both  for  increafe  of 
branches,  where  neceffary,  and  for  fucceffion  bearers 
the  year  following ;  and  this  operation  may  be  com¬ 
menced  in  June  or  July  at  fartheft,  when  the  year’s 
fhoots  will  be  confiderably  advanced;  obferving  of 
which,  at  this  time,  to  difplace  principally  only  the 
fore-rights,  advancing  from  the  front  of  branches, 
with  others  as  are  remarkably  ill-placed  for  training ; 
and  being  careful  now  to  feleft  and  retain  an  abundant 
fupply  of  all  the  fide- fhoots  and  terminals  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  with  all  other  regular-placed  fhoots 
that  caa  be  poffibly  trained  to  the  wall  with  tolerable 

regularity. 
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regularity,  in  order  to  have  plenty  to  chufe  from  in 
the  principal  winter  pruning,  both  for  increafe  of 
wood,  where  wanted,  and  very  abundantly  for  next 
year’s  bearers,  in  all  parts  of  the  trees;  cutting  out 
clofe  all  the  ill-placed  productions ;  and  let  the  fupply 
of  retained  lhoots  be  nailed  in  clofe  and  regular  to  the 
wall,  all  at  their  full  length,  never  lhortened,  neither 
in  fummer  or  winter-pruning,  in  thefe  trees,  for  the 
reafons  before  given ;  or  in  cal'ual  vacant  fpaces,  where 
additional  fupplies  of  wood  is  necelfary,  may  pinch  or 
prune  the  tops  of  contiguous  lhoots  of  the  year,  early 
in  June,  to  a  few  eyes  or  buds,  to  obtain  laterals  the 
fame  feafon  to  furnilh  the  vacancy ;  but,  except  in 
this  particular,  continue  the  general  lhoots  indi  e,  and 
according  as  they  extend  in  their  fummer’s  growth, 
nail  them  along  regular,  and  keep  the  whole  trained 
clofe,  to  admit  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  fun,  air. 

See.  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  prefent  fruit,  to 
ripen  in  proper  feafon  with  a  rich  flavour. 

The  maturity  of  the  fruit  is  principally  in  Auguff 
and  September,  when  having  acquired  full  fize,  they 
change  from  green  to  their  refpedlive  colours  of 
white,  blue,  purple,  black,  & c.  become  foft,  the  Ikin, 
or  outer  cover,  thin,  and  loofe  at  the  end  next  the 
italk ;  and  at  which  tokens  cf  mature  ripenefs  they 
Ihould  be  gathered  while  in  good  perfection. 

In  autumn,  when  the  fruit  is  all  gathered,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  are  fallen,  in  Odlober  or  November, 
it  will  generally  be  obferved,  that  many  green  fruit, 
quarter  or  half  grown,  remain  on  the  branches,  which 
being  the  after  production  in  the  lhoots  oe  the  year, 
and  which  never  attain  perfection  in  this  country, 
Ihou'd  be  pulled  off,  and  then  all  the  projecting  lhoots 
ihould  be  nailed  up  clofe  to  the  wall,  that  they  may 
remain  more  fecure  from  being  injured  by  feve.re 
frolt,  to  have  a  proper  abundance,  in  found  condition, 
to  chufe  from  in  winter-pruning,  to  train  in  for  next 
year’s  bearers ;  or  in  rigorous  frofts,  if  fome  principal 
trees  are  either  defended  with  large  thick  mats,  or  the 
branches  un-nailed  from  the  wall,  fattened  down  low 
to  flakes,  and  covered  thick  with  ftraw  litter,  it  will 
more  effectually  protect  the  lhoots;  but  in  mild  wea¬ 
ther  remove  all  the  covering. 

The  winter-pruning  of  Figs  comprifes  a  general 
regulation,  both  in  the  young  wood  and  older  branch¬ 
es;  and  which  operation  may  be  proceeded  in  either 
in  autumn,  after  the  decay  of  the  leaves,  or  deferred 
till  fpring,  the  latter  of  which  is  rather  molt  advife- 
able,  on  account,  that  as  the  lhoots,  in  their  peculiar 
fucculent  nature,  are  liable,  in  fevere  winters,  to  be 
many  of  them  killed,  or  greatly  damaged,  by  the  froft  ; 
and  tha't  if  the  trees  are  pruned  in  autumn,  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  winter,  cutting  out  the  fuperabundant,  and 
leaving  only  what  are  necelfary  to  furnilh  the  tree  in 
regular  order  for  bearers,  and  rigorous  frofts  fuccecd 
the  operation,  and  kill  or  injure  moll  of  the  retained 
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lhoots,  there  is  no  refource  for  more  that  year,  to  make 
good  the  deficiency  ;  but  by  leaving  the  whole  till  the 
end  of  winter,  or  early  part  of  fpring,  February,  or 
beginning  of  March,  there  is  greater  chance,  out  of 
the  whole,  to  find  enough  that  have  efcaped  the  de¬ 
predations  of  the  froft,  for  training  to  the  wall  in  dif¬ 
fident  fupply  for  bearing  the  fruit  the  enfuing  year 
in  full  crops. 

Thus,  agreeable  to  thefe  intimations,  proceeding  to 
the  operation  of  winter-pruning,  and  in  which  obferve, 
that  having  advifed  in  fummer  to  lay  in  abundant  fup¬ 
plies  of  young  wood  to  have  plenty  to  chufe  from  in 
this  pruning,  thefe  will  now  probably  require  thinning 
more  or  lefs,  cutting  out  the  worft  or  moft  unpromifmg, 
leaving  a  fufficier.cy  of  the  bell  in  all  parts  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  prune  out  part  of  the  old  bearers  and 
naked  branches  to  make  room  for  the  fucceflive  bear¬ 
ing  wood,  as  explained  below  in  the  general  parti¬ 
culars. 

Obferve,  previous  to  this  pruning,  it  is  proper  to’ 
un-nail  all  the  young  lhoots,  and  moil  of  the  fmaller 
brandies  ;  then,  proceeding  to  the  bulinefs,  be  careful 
to  feleCl,  for  bearing,  and  occafional  fupplies  of  wood, 
the  moll  robuft,  Ihort -jointed,  firm  lhoots,  of  mode¬ 
rate  length,  and  that  are  bell  placed  on  the  ficies  and 
at  the  termination  of  the  mother  branches,,  to  be  left 
in  all  parts  from  trie  bottom  to  the  top,  and  utmoll 
extent  of  the  tree,  for  training  in,  fix  or  eight  inches 
afunder  ;  and  from  which  prune  away  the  fuperfluous, 
with  all  weak  and  improper  lhoots,  fore-right  and 
others  ill-placed,  cutting  them  clofe  to  whence  they 
proceed  or  originate,  together  with  part  of  the  former 
bearers,  to  admit  of  proper  room  for  the  fucceflion 
fupply,  as  above  obferved  ;  either  fome  cut  clean  out 
to  their  origin,  or  others  pruned  down  to  fome  eligible 
young  fhoot  lituated  thereon,  as  it  may  frem  proper, 
according  to  circumftances  in  different  parts  of  the 
tree ;  likewife  cafual,  long,  naked,  old  branches,  ex¬ 
tended  a  confiderable  length,  and  not  furnilhed  with 
lateral  young  wood,  or  that  the  faid  wood  is  lituated 
principally  only  at  the  extremity,  ihould  be  retrenched, 
or  cut  down  either  to  the  bottom,  or  to  fome  conveni¬ 
ent  lower  Ihoot  or  young  branch  it  may  fupport,  this 
then  terminating  the  reduced  old  branch  ;  and  in  the 
general  pruning,  always  contrive  every  mother  branch 
to  terminate  in  a  young  Ihoot ;  either  naturally  fituated 
at  the  end,  or  where  any  particular  branch  is  extended 
confiderably,  it  may  be  pruned  down  to  an  eligible  Ihoot 
to  remain  for  a  leader,  continuing  all  the  retained  lhoots 
inrire,  and  to  be  trained  at  their  whole  length  to  the. 
wall. 

As  foon  as  one  tree  is  pruned,  nail  the  whole  regu¬ 
larly  to  the  wall,  arranging  the  lhoots  and  branches  ho¬ 
rizontally,  fix  or  eight  inches  djftance,  extended  ftraight, 
and  equally  on  both  fides  of  the  tree. 
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Where  any  are  trained  in  efpaliers,  they  (hould  be 
managed  as  diretted  above  for  the  wall  Figs,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  fummer  and  winter-pruning.  Sec. 

Early  Figs  are  obtained  by  having  trees  planted  in 
forcing' -houf'es,  or  hot-walls.  Sec.  and  forced  by  means 
of  fire-heat,  commencing  in  January  or  beginning  of 
February,  and  continued  every  night  and  cold  days  all 
the  fpring  months,  til!  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
May ;  thereby  forwards  the  trees  in  fruiting,  to  pro¬ 
duce  ripe  fruit  in  June  and  July,  and  fometimes  will 
furnilh  a  fecond  crop  ripening  in  September. 

They  may  be  forced  along  either  with  other  choice 
fruit-trees,  as  peaches,  ne&arines,  vines,  Sec.  or  in  a 
feparate  or  dillind  forcing-houfe  or  hot-wall,  & c.  as 
may  be  convenient. 

The  trees  for  this  purpofe  iliould  be  fuch  as  are 
trained  principally  in  the  wall-tree  manner,  or  fome 
occafionally  in  fmall  dandards  :  they  are  planted  in  the 
borders  of  the  forcing  apartments,  either  in  young 
plants,  or  trained  trees,  obtained  at  the  nurferies,  to 
commence  bearing  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  may  fome¬ 
times  be  procured  in  pots,  for  tranfplan ting,  with  balls  of 
earth  to  their  roots,  or  fome  to  continue  in  the  pots  for 
forcing;  or  the  trees  may  be  removed  fuccefsfully  from 
the  full  ground :  they  (hould  be  planted  in  the  forcing 
places  principally  in  autumn,  about  October  or  No¬ 
vember,  placed  fome  in  the  borders  towards  the  back 
wall,  and  the  branches  trained  to  a  light  treliis-work 
of  pods  and  rails ;  the  forcing  them  by  fire  may  be 
commenced  the  latter  end  of  January,  or  beginning  or 
middle  of  February;  but  the  glades  may  be  put  on 
clofe  a  month  or  more  before,  to  protedt  the  (hoots 
from  frod,  and  prepare  the  trees  for  forcing ;  in  which 
make  moderate  fires  in  the  furnace  of  the  flues  every 
evening,  and  fupported  till  nine  or  ten  o’clock  to  heat 
the  flues  fufficiently,  to  warm  the  internal  air  till  morn¬ 
ing,  when  alfo  make  a  moderate  fire,  and  in  very  cold 
weather  may  be  continued  all  day ;  and  when  the  trees 
begin  to  bud,  admit  air,  in  mild,  open  weather,  in  the 
warmed  time  of  the  day,  cfpecially  when  funny  ;  and 
as  the  warm  feafon  advances,  encreafe  the  portion  of 
air,  by  drawing  open  fome  of  the  top  or  front  glades 
two  or  three  to  five  or  fix  inches,  (hut  clofe  when  cold  ; 
likewife  give  occafional  waterings  to  the  borders,  and 
over  the  branches  of  the  trees  ;  fo  continuing  the  af- 
fidance  of  fire-heat,  frelh  air,  water.  Sec.  till  May, 
the  Figs  will  fet  in  tolerable  abundance,  (well,  and 
begin  to  ripen  in  J  une  or  J  uly. 

Or  fometimes  the  trees  are  forced  by  means  of  bark- 
bed  heat,  having  a  long  capacious  pit  within  the  forc- 
ing-houfe,  in  which  is  made  the  bark-bed,  in  January 
or  beginning  cf  February,  to  continue  in  conflant  heat 
day  and  night  ;  or  the  forcing  is  fometimes  effe&ed 
by  bark-bed  and  fire  heat  together,  making  the  fires 
dnly  principally  of  nights  or  cold  mornings. 


Gaultheeia — (GAULTHERIA) 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Decandria  Monogynia, 

Ten  Males,  One  Female  ; 

Or  Flowers  (Hermaphrodite)  having  ten  Stamina  or 
Males,  and  one  Pijiillum  or  Female. 

THIS  Genus,  Gaultheeia,  furnilhes  but  one 
fpecies,  a  low,  trailing,  ur.der-fhrubby  ever-green, 
having  ovate  leaves,  and  fmall  greenilh  flowers,  with 
a  double  calyx,  and  a  monopetalous  five-parted  co¬ 
rolla,  containing  ten  fianuna,  and  one  piilillum,  or 
flyle,  fucceeded  by*  a  pentangular  capfule,  with  many 
feeds,  by  which  the  plant  is  propagated,  and  by  layers 
and  cuttings. 

One  Species,  viz. 

Gaultheeia  procumbens.  Procumbent  or  Trailing 
Gaultheria. 

A  fmall,  trailing  under-lhrub,  of  two  or  three  feet 
growth — the  leaves  (fmall)  ovate. — Native  of  Ca¬ 
nada.  (Sandy,  or  any  common  foil.) 

This  fmall  (hrub  is  admitted  in  fhrubberies  for  va¬ 
riety  and  ornament,  may  be  obtained  at  the  nurferies, 
and  planted  in  autumn  or  fpring ;  and  is  propagated 
by  feed,  fowed  in  March  or  April;  and  the  plants  of 
one  or  tw  o  fummers  growth,  tranfplanted  in  nurfery- 
rows,  to  acquire  ftrength  for  the  (hrubbery;  likewife 
by  layers  and  cuttings  of  the  trailing  (hoots,  in  au¬ 
tumn  or  fpring,  will  be  rooted  in  one  fummer. 

Genista,  Dwarf,  or  JOINTED  BROOM. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Diadelphia  Decandria, 

Two  Brotherhoods,  Ten  Males  ; 

Or  Flowers  (Hermaphrodite)  having  the  Stamina  or 

Males  difpofed  in  two  Sets,  and  in  each  Flower  ten 

Stamina. 

THE  Gev.ijla  Family  comprife  eight  or  ten  hardy 
fpecies  of  fmall  deciduous  flowering-flmibs,  very  flo- 
riferous  and  ornamental  for  adorning  the  (hrubbery  ; 
are  of  moderate,  or  fmall,  and  (lender  growth,  two 
or  three  to  four  or  five  feet ;  garnilhed  in  fummer  with 
fmall  ovate-lanceolate,  fpear-lhape,  linear,  and  ter- 
nate  leaves  in  the  different  fpecies,  and  many  papilio¬ 
naceous  yellow  flowers,  fingly,  and  in  bunches  at 
the  fides  and  ends  of  the  branches  ;  having  mo- 
nophyllous,  or  one-leaved,  two-lipped  calyxes,  a 
corolla  of  four  unequal  petals,  confiding  of  an  oval 
reflexed  vexillum,  or  ftandard,  two  (hort  wings,  and 
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a  long  carina,  or  keel,  and  with  ten  ftamina  in  two 
fets,  or  nine  joined  ;  the  other  leparate,  and  one  pif- 
tillum,  fucceeded  by  roundilh,  bilvalve,  leguminous 
pods,  containing  kidney-lhaped  feeds,  ripe  in  autumn, 
and  by  which  the  Ihrubs  are  generally  propagated, 
fowed  in  autumn  or  fpring. 

Principal  Characters. — Flowers  hermaphrodite ;  hav¬ 
ing  a  monophyllous,  or  one-leaved,  tubulous,  bila- 
biated  cup,  with  the  upper  lip  two,  and  the  under 
three-parted  ;  corolla  or  flower  papilionaceous,  com- 
pofed  of  an  oval,  acute,  reflexed  ftandard,  two  fhorter 
wings  loofe,  a  long,  ere&  carina,  or  keel,  the  top  in¬ 
dented  ;  ten  ftamina  in  two  fets,  or  nine  joined,  one 
feparate,  crowned  with  Angle  anthera  ;  an  oblong  ger- 
men,  fupporting  a  riflng  ftyle,  terminated  by  an  acute, 
twilled  fligma ;  and  the  germen  grows  a  roundilh, 
fwelling  pod,  two-valved,  with  one  cell,  containing 
kidney-lhaped  feeus. 

The  hardy  lhrubby  GENISTAS  are, 

1.  Genista  /agittalis,  Arrowed,  Dwarf,  Jointed 

Broom. 

A  fmall,  under-lhrubby,  herbaceous-like  plant — the 
branches  two-edged  jointed,  fpreading  on  the  ground ; 
leaves  ovate-lanceolate ;  clofc  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  June  and  July. — Native 
of  Germany  and  France,  in  fandy  lterile  ground. 

2.  Genista  tindloria,  Tinclorous,  or  Dyers  Genifta, 

or  Common  Dyers  Broom. 

A  low  Ihru’b,  three  feet  high — the  branches  round¬ 
ilh,  ftriated,  or  channelled,  ereft;  and  fmall,  lanceolate, 
or  fpear-lhape,  fmooth  leaves,  with  terminal,  loofe 
fpikes  of  fmall  yellow  flowers ;  June,  July. — Native 
of  England  and  Germany. 

Varieties. — Broad-leaved  Dyers  Broom. 

Narrow-leaved  Dyers  Broom. 

The  branches  of  this  fpecies  being  ufed  in  dying 
yellow,  derives  the  name  Dyers  Broom. 

3.  Genista  Jlorida ,  Florid,  Spanilh  Dyers  Broom. 

A  fmall  fhrub,  three  feet  high — the  branches  flri- 
ated,  or  channelled — leaves  {/mall)  fpear-lhape, 
hoary-filky;  flower-racems,  one-ranked,  with  the 
flowers  yellow  ;  June  and  July. — Native  of  Spain. 

4.  Genista  tridentata,  Tridentcd-lcaved  Genifta, 

or  Portugal  Dyers  Broom. 

A  fmall,  low  under-lhrub,  one  to  two  or  three  feet ; 
— the  branches  three-fided,  fomewhat  jointed;  leaves 
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(fmall)  tricufpidate,  or  three-piked,  and  loofe  fpikes 
of  yellow  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches;  June 
and  July. — Native  of  Portugal. 

5 .  Genista  anglica,  Englilh  Dwarf  Broom,  or  Petty 

Whin  (Little  Furze.) 

A  low,  lhrubby  plant,  two  or  three  feet  high— » 
the  ilems  armed  with  fpines,  iingly,  flower-branches 
thornlels ;  leaves  {/mail)  fpear-lhape ;  with  yellow 
flowers  in  terminal  clufters ;  April  and  1)1  ay. — Native 
of  England,  Lz.  on  heaths  and  commons. 

6.  Genista  candicans,  Upright  Montpelier  Broom. 

\ 

A  moderate  flirub,  three  to  four  for  five  feet. high — 
Item  eredt ;  the  leaves  {fmall)  ternate,  or  by  threes, 
hairy  underneath ;  peduncles  cr  flower-ftalks  lateral, 
moftly  five-flowered  and  leafy,  with  yellow  flowers, 
fucceeded  by  hairy  pods. — Native  of  Montpelier  and 
Italy. 

7.  Genista  germanica,  German  Dwarf  Broom. 

A  fmall  lhrub,  three  feet  high — the  Hem  thorny, 
with  the  fpines  compound-branching  ;  flower-branches 
thorr.lefs,  and  leaves  {/mall)  fpear-fnape,  with  fhort 
terminal  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers,  in  June. — Native 
of  Germany. 

8.  Genista  pilc/a.  Hairy  Dwarf  Broom. 

A  fmall,  decumbent,  branchy  lhrub,  two  or  three 
feet  high — the  flans  decumbent,  or  declining  to  the 
ground,  and  fet  with  tubercles  ;  leaves  {/mail)  fpear- 
lhape,  obtufe;  and  terminal  loofeT  fpikes  of  fmall 
yellow  flowers;  June,  July*. — Native  of  Hungary, 
Germany,  and  Narbonne,  in  France. 

9.  Genista  purgans,  Purgant,  Dwarf  Montpelier 

Broom. 

A  fmall,  low  flirub,  two  feet  high — the  ftem  and 
branches  armed  with  terminal  thorns,  branches  round, 
ftriate,  or  channelled ;  and  fmall,  fpear-lhape,  down 
leaves  ;  yellow  flowers. — Native  of  Montpelier. 

10.  Genista  hi/panica,  Spanilh,  linear-leaved  Ge¬ 

nifta. 

A  moderate  lhrub,  four  or  five  feet  high — the 
branches  armed  with  thorns,  ufith  the  thorns  double¬ 
compound,  or  doubly-branching ;  flower-branches 
thornlefs  \  leaves  {/mall)  linear  and  harry ;  and  ter¬ 
minal 
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minal  clutters  of  yellow  flowers;  May,  June,  &c. — 
Native  of  Spain  and  Narbonne. 


All  thefe  ftirubbv  Geniftas  are  eligible,  as  flowering- 
fhrubs,  for  adorning  fhrubbery  compartments  of  the 
pleafure-grour.d ,  and  are  hardy  to  grow  in  moil  fix¬ 
ations,  in  dry,  or  almoft  any  common  foil  ;  proper  to 
affemble  with  other  {hrubs  of  fimilar,  moderate,  and 
fmall  growth,  and  will  effeft  an  agreeable  diverfity  and. 
ornamental  appearance  in  their  flowering  feafon,  Mny, 
June,  July,  &c.  and  all  or  moft  of  the  fpecies 
may  be  obtained  at  the  nurferies  for  planting,  efpecially 
the  firft  fix  or  feven  forts ;  and  planted  in  autumn  or 
fpring,  or  any  time  in  mild  open  weather,  from  October 
to  March  or  April;  placing  them  more  or  lefs  forward, 
according  to  their  different  fizes,  and  in  diverfified 
order. 

They  are  propagated  principally  by  feed,  fowed  in 
Oftober  or  November,  or  in  the  fpring  months,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March,  or  beginning  of  April,  on  beds  of 
light  earth,  either  in  drills  or  broad-cafl,  and  earthed 
in  an  inch  deep  ;  and  the  young  feedling-plants,  when 
of  one  or  two  fummers  growth,  tranfplanted  into  nur- 
fery-rows  in  autumn  or  ipring,  to  train  for  the  Ihrub- 
bery,  permitting  them  to  grow  with  branchy  heads, 
one  to  two  or  three  feet,  for  final tranfplanting. 

Gleditsia,  THREE-THORNED  ACACIA. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Polygamia  Dioecia, 

Many  Marriages ,  Two  Habitations'; 

Or  Flowers  of  different  Sexes-,  as  Males,  Hermaphrodite , 
and  Females,  on  two  dif  ind  Plants. 

THE  Family  of  Gleditfia  confifts  of  deciduous  orna¬ 
mental  trees  of  the  pinnated-leaved  tribe,  moft  defina¬ 
ble  to  introduce  in  all  pleafureable  plantations ;  are  ofmo- 
derately-large  growth,  with  fpreading  branches, in  fome 
armed  with  ftrong  thorns,  and  all  adorned,  in  fummer, 
with  beautiful  doubly-pinnated  or  winged  leaves,  com- 
pofed  each  of  many  pair  of  pinnae,  or  diftind  lobes, 
arranged  along  both  fides  of  the  pedicles  or  main  foot- 
ftalks ;  and  long,  cylindric,  and  loofe  amentums,  of 
fmall,  greenilh,  and  purple  colour,  tripetalous,  and 
five-petalled,  of  three  different  fexes,  as  males,  her¬ 
maphrodite,  and  females,  on  two  diftinft  trees,  fur- 
nilhed  with  three  and  five-parted  calyxes,  a  fmall  co¬ 
rolla,  of  three  to  five  rottndiih  petals,  fix  ftamina  in  the 
males  and  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and  in  the  latter  and 
the  females  a  broad  germen,  fupporting  one  ftylus  ; 
and  the  germen  grows  a  large,  flat,  legumenous  peri- 


carpiutn,  containing  round  hard  feeds ;  and  by  which 
the  trees  are  principally  raifed,  by  fowing  them  in  the 

fpring. 

Generic  Characters, — Male,  hermaphrodite,  and  fe¬ 
male  flowers,  on  two  feparate  trees ;  the  males  and  her¬ 
maphrodite  on  one,  and  the  females  on  the  o ther ;  the 
males  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  produced  in  long, 
cylindric,  compadt  amentums,  having  fmall  three -leaved 
cups,  three  roundilh-fpreading  petals,  fix  fmali  ftami¬ 
na,  longer  titan  the  petals,  crowned  with  oblong  com- 
prefl'ed  antbera;  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  being  in 
the  end  of  the  fame  catkin,  have  alio  cups,  petals,  and 
ftamina,  like  the  males,  and  with  a  germen  and  ftylus  ; 
the  female  flowers,  on  a  feparate  tree,  in  loofe  catkins, 
have  five-leaved  cups,  five  oblong  petals,  a  broad  ger¬ 
men,  longer  than  the  petals,  having  a  reflexed  ftyle, 
terminated  by  a  thick  ftigma ;  affd  the  germen,  in  the 
hermaphrodite  and  female  flowers,  grows  a  large  flat 
pod,  of  feveral  tranfverfe  partitions,  each  containing 
one  roundilh  hard  feed,  furrounded  by  a  foft  pulp. 

The  Species  and  Varieties  of  GLEDITSIA  are, 

i.  Gleditsia  triacanthos ,  Triple  or  Thrce-thorned 
Acacia. 

A  large  deciduous  tree,  growing  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high — armed  with  long,  ftrong,  triple  thorns  at  the  ax- 
illas  or  angles  of  the  ftem  and  branches;  the  leaves 
{long,  fining)  pinnated  or  doubly-pinnated,  of  many 
pair  of  fmall  pinna;  or  lobes ;  greenilh  flowers,  and  very 
long  feed-pods. — Native  of  Virginia  and  other  parts  of 
North  America.  {Loamy ,  or  any  common  foil.)  * 

Variety. —  (Gleditsia  triacanthos  monofperma ) 
Monofpermous  or  Single-feeded  Gledit¬ 
fia,  or  Water  Acacia. 

A  middling  tree,  growing  thirty  feet  high 
— armed  with  long  triple  thorns;  the 
leaves  (fmallcr )  pinnated,  of  many  pair 
of  fmall  lobes;  greenilh  flowers,  and 
oval  pods,  having  generally  but  one 
feed. — Native  of  Carolina  and  North 
America.  ( Loamy,  or  any  foil.) 

2.  Gleditsia  inermis.  Unarmed,  or  Thornlefs 
Eaftern  Acacia. 

A  moderate  deciduous  tree,  growing  twenty  feet 
high — the  ftem  and  branches  without  thorns;  leaves 
( long,  fplendent )  doubly-pinnated,  of  many  pair  of 
fmall  folioles;  purple  flowers. — Native  of  the  Eaft. 
(  Any  common  foil.) 

Thefe  beautiful  deciduous  trees  merit  admittance  in 
all  principal  decorative  plantations,  in  pleafure -grounds, 

parks. 


ii.  Genista  italica,  Italian  Genifta,  or  Lucca 
Broom. 
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parks,  &c.  and  large  fhrubbery  diftrifts,  aflembled  with 
other  ornamental  trees  and  large  fhrubs  of  the  decidu¬ 
ous  tribe,  in  which  they  will  difplay  a  confpicuoufly- 
flne  variety,  efpecially  in  fummer,  when  cloathed  with 
their  abundant  and  moil  curious  bi-pinnated  leaves,  of 
fome  confiderable  length  in  their  compound  order,  in 
numerous  lobes ;  and  they  are  hardy  to  grow  in  mod 
fituations,  delight  in  a  deep,  loamy  foil,  but  will  alfo 
-fucceed  in  any  tolerably  good  ground,  or  almoft  any 
common  foil,  where  they  may  be  required  for  planting. 

They  may  be  procured  at  mod  of  the  public  nurfe- 
ries  for  planting,  which  may  be  effected  in  autumn,  at 
the  decay  of  the  leaves,  or  any  time  during  the  winter, 
in  mild  weather,  or  in  the  fpring  months,  till  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  April.  . 

The  trees  are  propagated  principally  by  feed,  which, 
in  the  fird  and  fecond  forts  particularly,  is  commonly 
obtained  from  America,  &c.  by  the  feedfmen,  in  the 
fpring  ;  and  in  which  feafon,  about  March  or  April, 
they  fhould  be  fowed  in  a  bed  of  light  earth,  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  deep,  giving  water  in  dry  weather ;  or 
fome  may  be  fowed  in  pots,  and  plunged  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot-bed  to  have  them  come  up  fooner,  and  the 
plants  forwarder  in  growth ;  in  which  expoi'e  the  plants, 
by  degrees,  to  the  full  air,  giving  frequent  waterings 
in  dr)r  weather,  in  fummer ;  and  in  winter,  thofe  in 
pots  may  have  fhelter  of  a  frame,  &  c.  from  fevere 
froft;  and  next  fpring,  in  March  or  April,  the  whole, 
both  in  the  beds  and  pots,  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into 
nurfery-rows,  a  foot  afunder,  by  fix  or  eight  inches  in 
the  rows ;  and  when  of  one  or  two  years  advanced 
growth,  may  be  tranfplanted  at  widpr  didances,  train¬ 
ing  them  with  clean  Angle  dems,  by  pruning  up  lateral 
fhoots  by  degrees,  permitting  them  to  run  with  full 
heads,  to  a  proper  fize  for  final  tranfplanting. 

When  the  trees  raifed  as  above,  either  in  private  or 
public  ourferies,  are  grown  three  or  four,  to  five  or 
fix  feet  high,  they  are  of  eligible  fizes  for  tranfplanting 
in  the  different  intended  plantations,  in  pleafure- 
grounds,  fhrubberies,  8c c. 

Glycine  (Liquorice  Vetch)  KIDNEY-BEAN 
TREE. 

Clafs  and  Order. 


with  pinnated  or  winged  leaves,  and  papilionaceous  , 
purple  flowers  in  cluders,  having  bilabiated  cups,  a 
corolla,  with  hearted  dandard,  ovate  wings,  and  bent 
Carina,  ten  diadelphous  damina,  one  dylus ;  and  fuc- 
ceeded  by  oblong  legumenous  pods,  containing  kidney - 
fhape  feeds,  by  which  the  plants  may  be  raifed,  alfo  by 
layers. 

One  Species,  viz. 

,  Glycine  frutefeens ,  Shrubby  Climbing  Glycine,  or 
Carolina  Kidney-Bean  Tree. 

A  volubilate  climbing  fhrub,  mounting,  by  fupport, 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high — the  dems  twining-climbing, 
and  perennial ;  leaves  [large,  light -green)  compleat-pin- 
nated  or  winged,  of  many  pair  of  lobes,  terminated 
by  an  end  one;  bunches  of  purple  flowers,  and  long 
cylindric  pods,  fomewhat  refembling  the  Scarlet  Kid¬ 
ney-Bean. — Native  of  Carolina.  ( Warm Jituation.) 

This  curious  climber  is  proper  to  admit  in  fhrubbe¬ 
ries,  and  other  pleafurable  plantations,  to  increafe  the 
variety  in  its  climbing  growth,  in  which  it  will  twine 
round  trees,  poles,  or  any  fimilar  fupport,  to  a  confi¬ 
derable  height,  and  effedl  a  didinguifhable  diverfity 
and  ornamental  appearance  in  its  pinnated  foliage,  pa¬ 
pilionaceous  flowers,  and  Angular  feed-pods :  may  be 
obtained  at  mod  of  the  nurferies,  for  planting  in  au¬ 
tumn  or  fpring;  and  is  propagated  by  layers  of  the 
branches  in  the  fame  feafons,  which  will  be  rooted  for 
planting  off  in  the  following  autumn,  & c.  is  likewife 
propagated  by  feed  from  America ;  fowed  in  the  fpring ; 
and  in  both  methods,  the  young  plants  tranfplanted  in 
a  nurfery  for  a  year  or  two,  or  more,  then  planted 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

They  fhould  be  planted  in  a  warm,  dry  fltuation,  and 
have  fupport  of  poles,  or  placed  to  twine  round  trees, 

&c. 

Guilandina,  BONDUC,  or  Nickar  Tree. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Decandria  Monogynia, 

Ten  Males ,  One  Female ; 

Or  Flowers  [Hermaphrodite)  having  ten  Statnina,  or 
Males,  and  one  Pijlillum,  or  Female. 


Diadelphia  Decandria, 

Two  Brotherhoods,  Ten  Males  ; 

Or  the  Flowers  ( Hermaphrodite)  having  the  Stamina,  or 
Males,  in  two  Sets ,  and  in  each  Flower  ten  Males , 
or  Stamina. 

THIS  Genus  of  Glycine  fumifhes  one  fhrubby, 
climbing  plant,  to  admit  as  a  climber  in  fhrubbery  com¬ 
partments  ;  grows  with  volubilate  or  twining-climbing 
ffalks,  afeending  many  feet  high ;  garnifhed,  in  fummer. 


THIS  Genus  affords  but  one  haVdy  fpecies,  a  mode¬ 
rate  deciduous  tree,  for  ornamental  plantations;  gar¬ 
nifhed,  in  fummer,  with  beautiful  large  doubly-winged 
leaves;  flowers  having  bell-fhape  cups  Ave-parted  at 
the  brim;  a  corolla  of  flve  fpear-fhape  equal  petals, 
inferted  into  the  calyx;  ten  awl-fhape  ftamina,  alter¬ 
nately  fhorter,  crowned  by  obtufe  anthera ;  an  oblong 
germen,  with  a  flender  ftylus,  terminated  by  a  Angle 
lligma ;  and  the  germen  grows  a  rhomboid,  fwelling, 
comprefled  pod,  including  roundifh  comprefled  feeds  * 
M  by 
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by  which,  obtained  from  America,  the  tree  is  propa¬ 
gated,  alfo  by  layers  of  the  branches,  and  cuttings  of 
roots. 

The  hardy  Guilandina  is, 

GntANDiNA  i/w/w,  Dioicous-flowered  Guilandina, 
or  Canada  Bonduc. 

A  middling1  deciduoils  tree,  growing  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  high — the  flem  and  branches  without  thorns;, 
leaves  {large,  dark-green)  doubly --pinnated  or  winged, 
the  bafe  and  apex  lingly-pinnated ;  compofed  of  many 
ovate  alternate  folioles. — Native  of  Canada,  in  North 
America.  {Light,  dry,  or  any  common  foil.) 

This  is  a  defirable  ornamental  tree  to  aflifl  in  com- 
pofing  principal  plantations  in  pleafure-grounds,  and 
in  beautifying  fhrubberies,  in  aflemblage  with  other 
deciduous  kinds ;  and  in  all  of  which  lhould  occupy  a 
confpicuous  fituation :  is  cultivated  in  moll  of  the  nur- 
feries,  where  it  may  be  procured  for  planting  ;  and  is 
propagated  by  layers  of  the  young  branches,  fome- 
times  fuckers  from  the  bottom,  and  by  cuttings  of  the 
upper  roots ;  as  alfo  by  cutting  fome  of  the  remaining 
roots  through  in  fpring,  to  promote  their  fending  up 
fhoots,  and  then  may  be  tranfplanted  from  the  main 
roots  in  autumn;  and  is  alfo  railed  by  feed,  fowed  in 
the  fpring  months ,  and  the  plants  tranfplanted  in  the 
nurfery;  and  when  the  young  trees  are  raifed  in  the 
different  methods,  three  or  four,  to  five  or  fix  feet, 
they  are  proper  for  the  intended  plantations. 

Hal  esi  a — (HALESIA.) 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Dodecandria  Monogynia, 

Twelve  Males ,  One  Female ; 

Or  Plants  with  Flermaphrodite  Flowers,  having  twelve 
Stamina  and  one  P if  ilium. 

THE  Halesia  furnilhes  two  fpecies  of  large  deci¬ 
duous  flowering- fn  rubs,  eligible  to  affemble  in  fhrubbe¬ 
ries,  for  ornament  and  variety :  are  of  tall,  upright 
growth,  adorned  in  fummer  with  lanceolate  and  ovate 
Ample  leaves;  and  campanulate  or  bell-fhape  white 
flowers,  in  clullers,  having  each  twelve  llamina  and  one 
pidillum,  fucceeded  by  oblong  quadrangular  and  bian- 
gular  nuts,  containing  Angle  feeds;  and  by  which  the 
fhrubs  are  propagated,  fowed  in  the  fpring;  likewife 
by  layers. 

The  Species  of  HALESIA  are, 

S.  Halesia  tetraptera.  Pour-winged  or  Quadrangular  - 
fruited  Halefia,  or  Silver-Bell  Tree. 

A  large  deciduc  <s  fhrub,  growing  ten,  to  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  high — the  leaves  (largijh)  fpear-jhape- 
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ovate,  with  the  petioles  or  foot-flalks  glandulous;  and' 
white  bell-fhape  flowers,  fucceeded  by  thick,  qua- 
drangled,  or  four-winged  fruit. — Native  of  Carolina,. 
{Any  common foil. ) 

2.  Ha  lesia  dip  ter  a,  Two-vvinged-fruited  Halefia. 

A  large  deciduous  fhrub,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high _ 

the  leaves  ( larger )  ovate,  with  the  foot-flalks  fmooth, 
and  bell-fhape  flowers,  fucceeded  by  pointed  two- 
winged  fruit.  —  Native  of  Carolina.  {Any  common 
foil.) 

Thefe  two  curious  flowering-fhrubs  are  cultivated  in 
pleafure-grounds,  to  adorn  fhrubberies  and  other  plan¬ 
tations  ;  and  for  which  they  may  be  had  at  the  nurfe- 
ries,  for  planting  in  the  proper  feafons ;  and  are  raifed 
by  feeds  and  layers :  the  feeds  are  generally  obtained 
from  America,  by  the  feedfmen;  fhould  be  fowed  in- 
the  fpring,  in  a  fneltered  bed,  or  border  of  light  earth; 
or  fome  fowed  in  pots,  in  order  for  placing  in  a  warm 
fituation  till  fummer,  then  removed  to  an  eail  or  fhady 
border,  and  in  winter  placed  under  fhelter  from  froil ; 
and  the  young  feediing-plants  tranfplanted  in  -a  nur¬ 
fery,  in  4fie  fpring;  or  may  likewife  pot  fome  fingly* 
for  moving,  to  a  place  of  flicker  from  froil,  the  firll 
winter  or  two,  then  planted  in  the  full  ground  :  layers 
of  the  young  wood,  in  autumn  or  fpring,  will  root  in. 
one  year  for  planting  off  from  the  mother  plants. 

When  the  fhrubs,  raifed  as  above,  are  from  two  or 
three,  to  four  or  five  feet  growth,  they  are  proper  for 
the  fhrubbery,  &c. 

Hamamelis,  WITCH  HAZEL. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Tetrandria  Digynia, 

Four  Males,  Two  Females 

Or  Plants  with  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  having  four 

Stamina ,  or  Males,  and  one  Pijiillum,  or  Female. 

THERE  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  fmall  deciduous  fhrub, 
cultivated  in  fhrubberies  for  variety;  is  of  flender„ 
branchy  growth,  garnifhed  with  oval  rough  leaves, 
refembling  thofe  of  the  Common  Hazel;  and  fmall 
four-petalous  flowers,  in  clullers,  which  have  a  three 
or  four-leaved  involucrum,  and  to  each  flower,  a  dou¬ 
ble  fix-leaved  cup;  the  corolla,  or  flower,  four  long, 
narrow  petals,  containing  four  fhott  ftamina,  with 
horned  anthera;  an  oval  gerrnen,  fupporting  two  flyles, 
crowned  with  headed  fligmas ;  and  the  gerrnen  becomes 
an  oval  hard  nut  in  the  permanent  calyx,  by  which  the 
plant  may.be  raifed,  and  by  layers  of  the  young 
branches. 


One 
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One  Species,  viz. 

Ham  am  elis  virginiana,  Virginian  Hazel-leaved 
Hamamelis,  or  Witch  Hazel. 

A  moderate  deciduous  Ihrub,  three  or  four  feet 
high — the  leaves  ( middling )  ovate-roundilh,  indented 
on  the  edges,  and  placed  alternate ;  and  fmall  clutters 
of  flowers  late  in  autumn.' — Native  of  Virginia.  {Moifl, 
or  any  foil.) 

This  Ihrub  is  introduced  in  flirubberies,  for  variety ; 
and  for  which  occafion,  may  be  obtained  at  the  nurfe- 
ries,  and  planted  in  autumn,  winter,  orfpring;  and 
is  propagated  by  feeds  and  layers ;  the  feeds  commonly 
obtained  from  America,  with  others,  in  the  fpring, 
when  they  may  be  fowed  in  beds  or  pots  of  common 
earth  ;  they  will  probably  not  come  up  till  the  fe- 
cond  fpring,  and  in  the  interim,  thofe  in  pots  may 
have  fhelter  in  winter;  the  plants  coming  up  in  the 
fpring  aforefaid,  may  be  tranfplanted  in  autumn  or 
fpring  following,  in  the  nurfery,  and  in  two  or  three 
years,  will  be  of  proper  growth  for  the  Ihrubbery: 
layers  of  the  young  branches  will  be  rooted  in  one 
year  for  tranfplanting. 

Hedera,  IVY  TREE. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Pentandria  Monogynia, 

Five  Males ,  One  Female  ; 

Or  Plants  with  Hermaphrodite  Flowers ,  having  five 

Stamina ,  or  Males,  and  one  Pifl  ilium,  or  Female. 

THE  Hedera  furnilhes  two  noted  fpeciesof  fhrub- 
by,  climbing  plants ;  one  an  ever-grecn,  the  other  de¬ 
ciduous,  remarkable  for  their  lofty,  climbing  growth, 
amending,  by  their  rooting-ftems,  upon  walls,  build¬ 
ings,  trees,  &c.  fifty  or  fixty  feet,  or  more;  garnifh- 
ed  their  whole  length  with  lobated  ovate,  and  five- 
lobed  leaves,  in  the  different  fpecies;  and  umbellate 
or  corymbus  clutters  of  fmall  greenifh  flowers,  of  five 
petals,  having  five  ftamina,  an  oval  germen  below, 
fuppordng  one  ftylus;  and  are  fucceeded  by  clutters  of 
round  berries,  containing  four  or  five  feeds,  ripe  in 
autumn  and  winter;  and  by  which  the  plants  may  be 
raifed,  alfo  by  cuttings  and  layer. 

Generic  Characters. — Flowers  in  umbellate  or  co¬ 
rymbus  bunches,  furnifhed  with  a  many-parted  gene¬ 
ral  involucrum,  and  to  the  flowers,  a  five-parted  ca¬ 
lyx,  fitting  on  the  germen ;  a  corolla  or  flower,  five 
oblong  fpreading  petals,  with  the  points  incurved; 
the  ftamina  five  awl-lhaped  filaments,  crowned  by 
proftrate  anthera,  two-parted  at  the  bafe;  a  roundifh 
germen  under  the  flower,  having  a  fhort  ftyle,  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  Angle  ftigma ;  and  the  germen  grows  a 


globular,  unilocular  berry,  containing  four  or  five  large 
gibbous  feeds. 

The  Species  of  HEDERA  are, 

1.  Hedera  Helix — (Helix)  or  Common  Ever-green 

Ivy. 

A  mod  lofty-climbing,  fhrubby  ever -green,  mount¬ 
ing,  by  its  rooting-ftems,  forty  or  fifty  to  fixty  feet 
high,  or  more — the  leaves  ( middling ,  dark~green)  ovate 
and  lobated;  clutters  of  greenifh  flowers  in  autumn. 
— -Native  of  England,  and  moll  parts  of  Europe,  in 
woods  and  hedges.  {Any  foil  and  fituation.)  ' 

Varieties. — Common  green  Ivy. 

Silver-ftriped-ieaved  Ivy. 

Gold-ftriped-leaved  Ivy. 

Black-berried  Ivy. 

Yellow-berried  Poet’s  Ivy. 

Dwarf-creeping  Ivy. 

2.  Hedera  quinquefolia,  Five-leaved  deciduous  Ivy, 

or  Virginia  Creeper. 

A  moft  lofty-climbing,  deciduous  fhrubby  plant, 
afeending,  by  its  rooting-ftems,  thirty  to  forty  or  fifty 
feet  high,  or  more — the  leaves  ( middling,  light-green) 
compofed  of  five  oval,  fawed  lobes,  expanding  in  a 
fingered  manner.— Native  of  Virginia,  Canada,  and 
other  parts  of  America.  {Any  foil  and  fituation.) 

Thefe  two  fhrubby  climbers  are  moft  hardy  and 
lofty  growers,  in  their  climbing  nature,  by  their  root¬ 
ing  ftems,  emitting  cirrhofe  fibres  into  walls,  bark  of 
trees,  &c.  attaching  themfelves  clofe  thereto,  and 
mount  to  the  tops;  fucceed  in  any  foil,  and  in  clofe  and 
open  expofures ;  and  are  therefore  eligible  to  plant, 
as  climbers,  againft  walls,  buildings,  fences,  &c.  in 
particular  parts,  where  required  to  have  them  covered, 
-or  for  variety  ;  or  likewife  to  plant  againft  large  old 
trees  to  afeend  upon  their  Hems  ;  or  the  Ivy  to  plant, 
detached,  in  fhrubberies,  and  trained  to  flakes,  in  up¬ 
right*  ftems  and  bufhy  heads  ;  or,  in  want  of  fupport, 
will  run  along  the  ground,  root,  fpread,  and  cover  the 
furface ;  and  the  Hedera  quinquefolia,  or  Virginia  Creep¬ 
er,  is  often  planted  in  courts,  yards,  areas,  and  in  ci¬ 
ties  and  towns,  as  frequently  pradlifed  in  London,  to 
afeend  upon  and  cover  naked  walls,  in  which  the  ttein 
will  root,  and  thereby  mount  to  the  tops  of  the  higheft 
buildings;  and  for  which  occafion  it  may  be  planted 
in  clofe,  or  open  places,  as  it  will  thrive  any  where, 
in  fituations  where  other  plants  will  not  profper. 

Plants,  of  the  different  forts  for  planting,  may  be 
had  at  the  nurferies,  in  young  growth,  and  planted  in 
autumn  or  fpring. 
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One  Species,  viz. 


Or  both  the  fpecies,  and  refpedlive  varieties,  may 
be  expeditioufly  raifcd,  by  cuttings  of  the  rooting 
young  (hoots  and  branches,  in  autumn  rr  fpring ; 
which  being  cut  off  and  planted,  will  moli  fre  ly  grow, 
either  planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  or 
in  a  nurfery,  for  a  year  or  two,  or  till  wanted  tor  the 
purpofes  intended  ;  they  will  likewife  grow  freely  by 
layers ;  and  alfo  the  Common  Ivy,  furnilhing  plenty 
of  ripe  feed,  may  be  raifed  by  fowing  it  in  a  fhady 
border,  and  the  feedling -plants  tranfplanted  as  above. 

When  deligned  to  plant  thefe  Ihrubs  as  climbers* 
they  may  be  fet  clofe  to  walls,  pales,  buildings,  &c. 
or  near  the  Items  of  large  old  trees,  they  will  Ihoot, 
and  affix  their  rooting  fibres  therein,  afcend  in  height, 
and  fpread  on  every  fide,  without  any  future  culture, 
except  to  cut  out  cafual  dead  wood;  or,  in  particular 
compartments,  the  Common  Ivy  may  be  planted  de¬ 
tached,  and  trained  with  an  upright  item  and  branchy 
head  ;  or  in  fome  places,  as  in  the  borders  of  lhady 
walks,  &c.  be  permitted  to  run  on  th,e  ground,  and 
cover  the  furface,  keeping  it  trimmed  within  proper 
bounds. 

Hibiscus  (Syrian  Mallow)  ALTHAEA  Fru- 
tex,  (Shrub  Althsea.) 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Monadelphia  Polyandria, 

One  Brotherhood,  Many  Males  ; 

Dr  Plants  with  Flowers  ( Hermaphrodite')  having  all 
the  Stamina,  or  Males,  united  in  one  Set,  and  with 
numerous  Stamina  in  each  Flower . 

THIS  Genus,  Hibiscus,  furnilhes  one  hardy, 
fhrubby  fpecies,  a  large,  upright,  deciduous,  very 
ornamental  flowering-ihrub,  growing  with  a  regular, 
branchy,  bulhy  head ;  adorned  in  fummer  with  wedge- 
fhape-lobate  leaves,  and  numerous,  large,  beautiful 
flowers,  in  daily  fucceffion ;  having  double,  many- 
parted  cups,  five  heart-lhape  petals,  many  joined  fta- 
mina,  and  one  ftyle,  fucceeaed  by  capfules,  containing 
kidney-lhape  feeds;  by  which,  fowed  in  the  fpring, 
the  (hrub  is  propagated;  alio  by  layers  and  cuttings  of 
the  young  Ihoots. 

Principal  Characters. — Calyx  of  the  flower  double 
and  permanent,  compofed  of  an  outer  feries  of  many 
narrow  leaves,  an  inner,  monophyllous,  or  one-leaved 
cup,  cut  into  five  acute  parts,  at  the  brim ;  a 
corolia  of  five  broad  heart-fhape  petals,  joined  at  the 
bafe;  many  (lamina  joined  in  a  column  below,  expand¬ 
ing  at  top,  and  crowned  with  kidney-fhape  anthera  ;  a 
rcur.difh  germen,  (lender  ftyle,  terminated  by  a  round 
ftigma;  the  germen  grows  a  five-valved  capfule,  of 
iive  cells,  containing  kidney- fliape  feeds. 


Hibiscus  fyriaca,  Syrian  Shrubby  Hibifcus,  com-- 
monly  called  Althaea  Frutex. 

A  deciduous  (hrub,  of  branchy  growth,  five  to  fix 
or  feven  feet  high — a  tree-like  ftem ;  the  leaves  (mo¬ 
derate)  wedge-lhape-cvate,  the  upper  parts  cut-in¬ 
dented,  fometimes  three-lobed ;  and  many  large  flow- 
ers*at  the  (ides  of  the  branches,  in  July  or  Auguit, 
till  September. — Native  of  Syria.  (Light,  or  any 
common  foil.) 

Varieties . — Purple -flowered  Althaea,  with  dark  bot¬ 
toms. 

Red  and  white-flowered,  with  dart 
bottoms. 

Bright-purple-flowered,  with  black  bot¬ 
toms. 

White-flowered,  with  purple  bottoms. 

Yellow- flowered,  with  dark  bottoms. 
Variegated-flowered,  with  dark  bottoms. 

Silver-ftriped  leaved. 

Gold-ftriped  leaved. 

This  is  an  admirable  fine  flowering-(hrub,  to  plant 
for  ornamenting  (hrubberies,  and  other  parts  of  plea- 
fure  and  flower-gardens;  in  which,  when  in  flower,  it 
makes  a  Angularly  fine  appearance,  for  a  month  or 
five  weeks,  and  one  of  the  fined  ornaments  of  the 
feafon  ;  begins  flowering,  fometimes  the  end  of  July, 
but  principally  in  Auguft;  the  flowers  numerous,  and 
continue  in  abundant  fucceffion  all  that  month  till  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  and  therefore,  this  fine  (hrub  deferves  a  prin¬ 
cipal  fituation  in  (hrubberies,  and  is  adapted  to  place 
fmgly  on  plats,  borders,  &c. 

The  different  varieties  are  cultivated,  for  fale,  at  all 
nurferies,  where  they  may  be  obtained  in  coileftion, 
or  any  particular  variety ;  and  planted  in  autumn,  or 
any  time  from  Odtober  or  November  to  March,  or 
beginning  of  April,  or  principally  in  the  fpring  months. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds  and  layers,  or  the 
varieties  by  grafting  upon  feedling -docks,  of  any  of 
the  forts. 

£> 

* 

To  raife  them  from  feed,  few  it  in  the  fpring  in  a 
bed  of  light  earth,  or  feme  fewed  in  pots,  and  if 
plunged  in  a  gentle  hot-bed,  it  will  forward  the  germi¬ 
nation  of  the  feed,  and  the  plants  v  ill  come  up  much 
feoner,  when  they  fnould  be  expefed  by  degrees  to 
the  full  air;  however,  they  will  alfe  fucceed,  fewed 
in  the  common  ground,  or  in  pots,  to  move  co  a  fhel- 
tered  place  in  winter,  to  preteft  the  yourg  plants  from 
fro  ft;  and  in  fpring,  in  March  or  beginning  of  Apiil, 
tranfplant  them  in  nurfery-rows  in  beds,  or  fene 

planted 
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planted  in  pots  finely  •  train  the  plants  with  a  Angle 
fiem  below,  and  a  iranchy  head  above;  and  when  two, 
to  three  or  four  fleet  nigh,  are  proper  for  the  fhrub- 
bery. 

Layers  of  the  lower  young  (hoots,  in  autumn  or 
fpring,  wili  root  in  one  year,  for  planting  off  in  thefe. 
feafons;  and  by  this  method  of  propagation,  any  of 
the  varieties  are  continued  permanent  in  their  reflpec- 
tive  differences. 

Likewife,  by  grafting  or  budding  upon  feedlirg- 
ftocks  of  any  of  the  forts,  the  different  varieties,  are 
propagated,  and  continued  the  fame ;  and  fomedmes, 
for  curiofity,  different  varieties  are  budded  or  grafted 
on  branches  of  the  fame  (lock  or  item;  as  the  two 
forts  of  ftriped-leaved  kinds,  and  the  purple  and  white- 
flowered,  &c. 

Hippophae,  SEA-BUCKTHORN. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Dioecia  Tetrandria, 

7w«  Habitations ,  Four  Males  j 

Or  Male  and  Female  Flowers,  difindl  on  two  feparale 

Plants,  and  the  Male  Flowers  having  four  Stamina. 

THIS  Genus  comprifes  two  large,  hardy,  decidu¬ 
ous  (hrubs,  employed  in  (hrubberies,  and  any  orna¬ 
mental  plantations,  for  variety;  are  garnifhed  infummer 
with  fmall,  narrow,  fpear-lhaped,  and  broader,  ovate 
leaves;  and  fmall  clufters  of  male  and  female  flowers, 
feparate  on  two  diftindt  plants ;  have  no  petals,  the 
male  flower  a  one-leaved  cup,  two-parted,  and.  contain 
four  (hort  (lamina,  with  oblong,  angular,  anthera  ;  fe¬ 
male  has  a  one-leaved  calyx,  oblong,  tubulous,  bifid 
at  top,  contains  a  roundifh  germen,  fupporting  a  (hort 
flyle,  crowned  by  an  oblong,  thick  iiigma,  and  the 
germen  becomes  a  globular,  unilocular  berry,  with 
one  our.difh  feed  ;  by  which  the  (hrubs  may  be  raifed, 
but  are  more  commonly  propagated  by  fuckers  ar.d 
layers. 

The  Species  of  HIPPOPHAE  are, 

I.  Hippophae  Rhamnoides — (Rhamnoides)  or  Baf- 
tard  Rhamnus,  or  Sea-Buckthorn. 

A  large,  deciduous  (hrub,  branching  irregularly, 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with  a  brown,  (ilvery  bark— 
the  leaves  (narrows)  fpcar-lhape,  hairy  underneath; 
and  fmall  clufters  of  male  and  female  flowers,  fuc- 
cecdcd,  in  the  latter,  by  ripe  berries  in  autumn. — 
Native  of  England,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  near 
the  fea.  (Sandy,  or  any  foil.) 


2.  Hippophae  ec.nadenfs ,  Canada  Sea-Buckthorn. 

A  large,  deciduous  (hrub,  growing  eight  or  ten 
feet  high— the  leaves  ( middling )  ovate,  hoary,  (ilvery 
on  the  under  (ide. — Native  of  Canada.  (Sandy,  or 
any  common  foil.) 

Thefe  two  deciduous  (hrubs  may  be  admitted  in  large 
(hrubberies,  and  other  plantations  in  pleafure  grounds, 
to  encreafe  the  variety;  they  may  be  procured  at  the 
nurferies,  for  planting,  particularly  the  Rhamnoides,  or 
Common  Sea-Buckthorn;  and  both  the  forts  may  be. 
planted  in  any  fituation,  in  autumn  01  fpring  :  may  be 
propagated  plentifully  by  bottom-fuckers,  ariling  from 
the  roots,  and  tranfplanted  in  a  nurfery  for  one  or  two 
years,  or  more,  till  proper  for  the  (hrubbery,  &c.  07 
may  likewife  be  raifed  by  layers ;  alfo  by  feed  fowed 
in  autumn  or  fpring ;  and  when,  by  either  methods  of 
propagation,  the  plants  are  three,  to  four  or  five  feet 
high,  they  are  of  proper  fize  for  any  intended  plan¬ 
tations. 

Hydrangea— (HYDRANGEA.) 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Decandria  Digynia, 

Ten  Males,  Two  Females  ; 

Or  Plants  with  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  hawing  ten 

Stamina ,  or  Maks,  and  two  Pifillums,  or  Females . 

The  Hydrangea  comprifes  but  one  fipecies ;  a  low, 
deciduous  under-fhrub,  admitted  in  (hrubbery  col¬ 
lections  for  variety;  having  heart-fliape  leaves,  and 
terminal  bundles  of  white  flowers  in  cymofe  umbels; 
the  calyx  of  the  flowers  one-leaved,  five-dented;  co¬ 
rolla,  five  ronndifh  petals,  ten  (lamina,  alternately 
longer,  crowned  by  roundifh  anthera ;  a  roundifh  ger¬ 
men  under  the  flower,  fupporting  two  (hort  (tyles, 
(landing  diftant,  terminated  by  obtufe  ftigmas;  and 
the  germen  becomes  a  round:  (h  capfule,  crowned  by 
the  permanent  ftigmas,  and  filled  with  fmall  angular 
feeds;  feldom  ufed  for  flowing,  as  this  plant  propa¬ 
gates  plentifully  by  off-fet  fuckers,  and  parting  the 
roots. 

One  Species,  viz. 

Hydrangea  arborefeens,  Arborefcent,  or  Shrubby 
Hydvangea. 

A  fmall,  under-fhrubby  plant,  riling  with  foft  lig¬ 
neous  Hems,  two  or  three  to  four  feet  high — the  leaves 
(large,  light-green)  oblong-heart-lhape,  placed  oppo- 
fite;  and  cymofe  bunches  of  white  (lowers  at  the  top 
of  the  Hems ;  July  ar.d  Auguft. — Native  of  Virginia. 
(dny  common  foil.) 

Thi« 
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This  fhrub  may  be  introduced  in  any  fhrubbery  com¬ 
partments;  it  will  effett  a  proper  variety  in  its  growth, 
foliage,  and  flowers :  may  be  planted  in  autumn  or 
fpring;  and  is  propagated  by  ofF-fet  fuckers,  or  divid¬ 
ing  the  roots  and  ftems  together,  in  autumn,  or  in  any 
of  the  fpring  months;  and  planted  either  where  they 
are  to  remain,  or  in  a  nurfery,  for  a  year  or  two,  then 
tranfpianted  into  the  fnrubbery. 

Hypericum,  St,  JOHN'S  WORT. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Polyadelphia  Polyandria, 

Many  Brotherhoods,  Many  Males  ; 

Or  Plants  with  Flowers  ( Herm .)  having  many  Sets  of 

united  Stamina ,  and  many  Stamina ,  or  Males,  in  each 

Flower, 

THE  Hypericum  Family comprifes  feveral  fpecies 
of  deciduous  flowering-fhrubs  and  under-fhrubby  plants, 
for  adorning  the  fhrubbery,  riling  moftly  with  feveral 
ftems ;  others  fxngly,  from  two  or  three,  to  four,  five,  or 
fix  feet  high;  garniihed,  infummer,  with  Ample  leaves, 
oblong-ihaped,  oval,  fpear,  and  heart-lhape  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies,  moftly  in  oppoiite  pairs;  and  the  branch¬ 
es  terminated  by  numerous  pentapetalous  yellow  flow¬ 
ers,  in  clullers;  having  five-parted  perfiftent  cups,  rive 
oval  petals;  many  ftamina  in  feveral  lets;  and  one, 
three,  or  five  ftyles,  fuceeded  by  roundilh  capfules, 
filled  with  numerous  feeds;  proper  for  fowing  to  pro¬ 
pagate  the  fpecies,  which  are  alfo  raifed,  plentifully, 
by  fuckers,  and  dividing  or  flipping  the  roots. 

Generic  Characters. —  Flowers  hermaphrodite;  the 
calyx  one-leaved,  divided  into  five  oval  fegments,  and 
permanent;  corolla  or  flower,  five  oblong-oval  petals, 
fpreading  open;  numerous  fmall ftamina,  joined  below  in 
feveral  bodies,  terminated  by  fmall  anthera;  a  roundilh 
germen  in  the  centre,  fupporting  one,  three,  or  five 
ftyles,  as  long  as  the  ftamina,  crowned  by  Angle  ftig- 
mas ;  and  the  germen  grows  a  roundilh  capfule,  having 
one,  to  three,  or  five  cells,  according  to  the  number 
of  ftyles,  containing  many  oblong  feeds. 

-  /  »  \ 

The  Species  of  HYPERICUM  are, 

I.  Hypericum  hirciuum.  Stinking  Shrubby  St.  John’s 
Wort. 

A  fmall  fhrubby  plant,  rifing  with  feveral  ftems,  three 
feet  high,  branching  at  each  joint — the  ftems  Ihrubby, 
two-edged;  leaves  ( moderate  Jisce )  oblong-ovate,  by 
pairs,  oppofite;  and  terminal  clufters  of  yellow  flow¬ 
ers,  with  the  ftamina  longer  than  the  corolla;  and 
three  ftyles. — Native  of  Sicily,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Creu.  ( Any  common  foil.) 


Varieties. — Common  Rank-fcented  Shrubby  St, 
John’s  Wort. 

Inodorous  or  Scentlefs. 

V  ariegated-leaved. 

2.  Hyperi  cum  Androfmmum — ( Androfiemum)  or 
Common  Tutfan  or  Park  Leaves. 

A  fmall  Ihrubby  plant,  rifing  with  a  branchy  ftalk, 
two  feet  high — the  ftems  Ihrubby,  two-edged;  leaves 
( middling )  ovate-heart-lhape,  by  pairs,  oppofite;  and 
terminal  clufters  of  yellow  flowers,  having  three  ftyles, 
and  the  pericarpium,  or  fruit,  berried. — Native  of  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  Italy,  in  woods,  &c.  ( Moijl ,  or  any 

Joil.) 

3.  Hypericum  tlympicum,  Olympian,  or  Eaftern,  St. 

John’s  Wort. 

A  fmall  under-flirub,  one  to  two  or  three  feet  high, 
with  ilender  ligneous  ftalks — the  ftems  Ihrubby ;  leaves 
(J'mall )  fpear-lhape,  by  pairs,  oppofite ;  and  largilh 
bright-yellow  flowers,  terminating  the  ftalks  in  fmall 
clufters,  having  acute  cups,  ftamina  Ihorter  than  the 
petals,  and  three  ftyles. — Native  of  Mount  Olympus 
and  the  Pyrenees.  ( Dry ,  or  any  common  foil,  and  warm 
filiation .) 

4.  Hypericum  canarienfe,  Canary  St.  John’s  Wort, 

A  middling  Ihrub,  rifing  with  upright  branchy  Hem, 
fix  or  feven  feet  high — the  ftem  Ihrubby;  leaves  ( mid¬ 
dling)  oblong,  by  pairs ;  and  terminal  clufters  of  many 
yellow  flowers,  having  obtule  cups,  ftamina  longer 
than  the  petals,  and  three  ftyles. — Native  of  the  Ca¬ 
naries.  {Dry,  or  any  common  foil.) 

5.  Hypericum  monogynum,  Monogynous,  or  One- 

ftyled  China  Hypericum. 

A  fmall  Ihrubby  plant,  two  feet  high — the  ftem 
fhrubby,  purpiiih  ;  leaves  (fmall)  oblong, narrow; fmall 
terminal  clufters  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  having  a  co¬ 
loured  calyx,  the  ftamin  longer  than  the  corolla;  and  the 
flowers  have  but  one  ftyle. — Native  of  China.  {Warm, 
dry  ftuation ;  and  fame  potted,  to  place  under  fhelter  in 
winter.) 

All  thefe  fpecies  of  St.  John’s  Wort  are  defirable 
flowering-fhrubs  and  under-fhrubby  plants,  for  orna¬ 
menting  the  fhrubbery ;  they  being  all  very  florifelous, 
producing  numerous  yellow  flowers,  terminating  l'e 
branches  in  clullers,  in  May,  June,  July,  or  great, 
part  of  fummer,  in  the  different  fpecies,  and  appear 
very  confpicuous;  though,  in  fome  of  the  forts,  the 
flower  impart  a  ftrong,  rank,  odour,  particularly  the 
Hypericum  hircinum  and  Canary  St.  John’s  Wort;  but 
as  the  whole  make  a  good  appearance  during  the  feafon. 
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of  their  flowering,  they  deferve  admittance  in  princi¬ 
pal  and  general  fhrubbery  compartments. 

They  are  hardy  to  fucceed  in  any  common  foil  and 
fituation,  except  the  Hypericum  monogynum,  which 
ihould  have  a  warm,  flieltered  fituation;  and  fome  kept 
in  pots,  to  move,  under  protedlion  of  a  frame  or  green- 
heufe,  in  winter;  but  all  the  ethers  may  be  planted 
any  where  in  the  full  ground ;  or  generally  allot  the 
Olympian  St.  John’s  Wort  a  place  in  fome  dry,  warm 
compartment;  orlikewiie,  keepiomeof  that  fort  in  pots. 

All  the  forts  may  be  obtained  at  the  public  nurfe- 
ries,  for  planting  in  autumn  or  fpring ;  or  may  be 
railed,  plentifully,  by  different  methods  of  propaga¬ 
tion,  as  feed,  fuckers,  off-fets  of  roots.  See. 

The  propagation,  or  methods  of  railing  thefe  plants» 
is  effected  principally  by  fuckers,  from  the  bottom 
flips  of,  and  dividing  the  roots ;  likewife,  occafionally, 
bv  cuttings,  and  feeds ;  fuckers  are  produced  from 
the  roots  in  moll  cf  the  forts,  but  mere  abundantly  in 
the  firft,  and  Canary  Hypericum,  and  in  which,  and 
other  forts,  where  fuckers  occur,  they  may  be  taken 
up  with  roots  in  autumn  and  fpring,  and  planted  either 
at  once  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  in  a  nurfery,  for 
a  year  or  two,  ready  for  the  fhrubbery  ;  or  any  of  the 
{mailer  under-fhrubby  kinds,  and  others,  not  furnifhing 
feparate  fucker-fhoots,  may  be  propagated  by  parting 
the  roots;  likewife  by  cuttings  of  the  young  fhoots 
in  the  fpring  ;  and  feed  fowed  in  the  autumn  or  fpring 
months,  in  a  bed  of  light  earth,  will  grow  freely,  and 
the  plants,  when  a  year  old,  tranfplanted  in  a  nurfery, 
or  fome  of  the  more  tender  forts  planted  in  pots,  to 
place  under  fhelter  in  winter. 

When  the  plants,  raifed  by  any  of  the  above  me¬ 
thods,  are  from  one  to  two  or  three  feet  growth,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  different  fizes,  they  are  proper  for  the 
fhrubbery. 

They  may  be  planted  in  fhrubberies,  in  autumn  or 
fpring,  difpofing  them,  according  to  their  growth, 
placing  the  fmaller  kind?  in  the  front  part,  the  taller 
forts  llationed  behind,  more  or  lefs,  in  proportion 
to  their  height,  and  the  whole  difpofed  in  a  diverfified 
manner,  in  affemblage  with  other  deciduous  flowering- 
fnrubs,  and  permitted  to  (hoot  and  branch  nearly  in 
their  natural  order;  and  they  will  flower  abundantly 
feveral  months  every  iummer. 

Jasminum,  JASMINE  TREE. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Diandria  Monogynia, 
cFwo  Males ,  One  Female  ; 

Or  Plants  •with  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  having  two 
Stamina,  or  Males,  and  one  Pijlillum,  or  Female. 

THE  Jasminum  affords  three  fpccies  of  hardy, 
deciduous  flovVcriog-fhmbs,  others  more  tender;  all 


very  ornamental  in  the  pleafure-ground,  in  their 
numerous  flowers  in  fummer:  are  moftly  of  trailing 
growth,  (hooting  with  long,  (lender,  flexible  Items 
and  branches;  adorned  in  fummer  with  fmall  pin¬ 
nated  and  ternate  leaves ;  and  numerous  fmall,  long, 
tubulous,  white  and  yellow  fragrant  flowers,  in 
bunches,  in  June,  July  and  Auguft;  each  flower  hav¬ 
ing  a  monophyllous  cup,  a  corolla  of  one  long,  tubulous, 
five-parted  petal,  containing  two  (lamina  and  one  ffy- 
lus ;  fucceeded  by  oval  berries,  furnifhed  with  two 
feeds,  which  ripen  in  England,  but  are  feldom  uied  for 
fowing,  as  the  plants  propagate  plentifully  by  layers, 
cuttings,  and  fometimes  by  fuckers. 

Principal  Characters . — The  flowers  hermaphrodite ; 
the  calyx  or  cup  one-leaved,  tubulous,  five-parted  at 
the  brim;  corolla,  one  long,  tubulous  petal,  divided 
above  in  five  fpreading  fegments ;  two  fhort  (lamina, 
crowned  by  fmall  anthera;  a  roundifh  centril  germen, 
having  a  (lender  ftyle,  terminated  by  a  bifid  fligma; 
and  the  germen  grows  an  oval  berry,  containing  two 
oval  and  oblong  feeds,  one  fide  flat,  the  other  con¬ 
vex. 

The  hardy  Species  of  JAS-MINUMS  are, 

1.  Jasminum  officinale — Officinal,  or  Common 

White  jafmine. 

A  deciduous  fhrub,  growing  with  long,  (lender, 
flexible  flems  and  fhoots,  extending  eight  or  ten  feet 
in  length,  or  more — the  leaves  {/mail,  dark-green) 
pinnated,  placed  oppofite,  with  the  lobes  acute-point¬ 
ed  ;  and  numerous  white  flowers,  in  fmall  bunches,  ter¬ 
minating  the  young  fhoots;  June,  July,  and  Auguft. 
— Native  cf  Malabar,  and  other  parts  of  the  Eall-In- 
dies.  (  Any  foil  and  ftuation.) 

Varieties. — Silver-flriped-leaved  Common  Jafmine. 

Gold-ftriped-leaved  Common  Jafmine. 

2.  ]  asm  iuvm  fruticans,  Shrubby  Yellow  Jafmine. 

A  deciduous  fhrub,  with  (lender,  flexible  branches, 
of  fix  or  eight  feet  growth — the  branches  angular  •, 
leaves  [fmall,  dark-green)  ternate  or  trifoliate,  and 
Ample,  placed  alternate;  yellow  flowers,  June, 
July,  &c. — Native  of  the  fouth  parts  of  Europe, 
and  all  parts  of  the  Eall.  [Hny  foil  and  ftuation.) 

j.  Jasminum  humilc.  Humble  or  Dwarf  Italian  Jaf- 
mine. 

A  fmaller  deciduous  fhrub,  with  weak  branches, 
of  three  or  four,  to  five  or  fix  feet  growth — the  branch¬ 
es  angular;  leaves  [fmall,  dark-green)  ternate  and 
pinnated,  placed  alternately  ;  and  larger  yellow  flow¬ 
ers  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  fhoots,  June,  July, 

&  c. 
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&c.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  ( Dry  foil,  warm 
fit  u  at  ion.')  '  ‘ 

4-  Jasjjinum  grandif.orum,  Great-flowered  Cata¬ 
lonian  Jafmine. 

A  deciduous  fhrub,  with  long  flexible  iiems  and 
branches,  extending  eight  or  ten  feet,  or  more — the 
leaves  ( larger )  pinnated,  placed  oppofite,  compofed 
of  three  pair  of  fhort  obtufe  lobes,  acute-pointed; 
and  large  flowers,  blufh  colour,  and  white;  July,  Au- 
gufl,  to  October,  &c.  (very  beautiful.) — Native  of 
India.  ( IV arm,  dry  foil,  Jheltered  fituation ,  ago.infl  a 
fouth  wall,  and J'ome  in  pots,  to  place  in  a  green-houfc.) 

5.  Jasminum  azoricum,  or  Azorian  White  Jafmine. 

A  deciduous  fhrub,  with  long,  flender  Items  and 
branches,  extending  ten  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet — the 
leaves  ( larger ,  foining -green)  trifoliate,  placed  op- 
polite,  with  large  heart  lobes;  and  bunches  of  bright- 
white  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  fhoots ;  June, 
July,  &rc. — Native  of  the  Azores,  in  India.  {Dry, 
warm  ’Jituation,  againfl  a  fouth  wall,  and  in  pots,  to 
have Jhelter  in  winter.) 

6.  Jasminum  odoratiffmum,  Molt- odorous  Y eliow 

Indian  Jafmine. 

A  deciduous  fhrub,  with  an  upright  Item  and  firm 
branches,  growing  eight  or  ten  feet  high — the  leaves 
{middling,  Jhining-green)  ternate  and  pinnated,  placed 
alternately,  with  the  lobes  ovai;  and  bright-yellow 
.flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  fhoots;  July,  Auguft,  and 
September;  impart  a  molt  fweet  odour. — Native  of 
India.  {A  dry,  warm,  fituation,  againjl  a  fouth  wall ; 
and  alfo  in  pots,  to  mouse  under  fhelter  in  winter.) 

Of  the  above  five  fpecies  of  f  afminum,  the  fir!  three 
are  hardy  fhrubs  that  will  moftly  profper  in  any  com¬ 
mon  foil  and  fituation,  particularly  the  firfl  and  fecond ; 
but  the  third  is  advifeable  to  plant  in  a  warm  compart¬ 
ment,  or  fome  planted  againfl  a  fouth  wall;  and  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  forts,  are  more  tender,  generally 
kept  in  green-houfe  colleflions,  in  pots,  and  houfed  in 
winter;  but  fometimes  they  are  planted  againfl  a  fouth 
wall,  and  defended  in  winter,  when  fevere  frofl,  with 
mats ;  likewife,  the  two  ftriped-leaved  varieties  of  the 
Common  Jafmine  fhould  generally  have  a  fheltered 
fituation,  but  do  not  require  covering  iri  winter. 

The  Jafmines  merit  culture  in  pleafure-grounds  and 
flower-gardens,  aS  very  ornamental  flowering-fhrubs, 
producing  numerous  flowers  in  June  or  July,  and  Au¬ 
gufl,  of  a  delicate  pretty  appearance,  and  difFufe  an 
agreeable  odour;  particularly  the  Common  White,  not 
(0  much  in  the  fecond  and  third  yellow  forts,  but  very 


fragant  in  the  Azorian  White,  and  Odorous  Yellow  In¬ 
dian  Jafmine. 

As  mofl  of  the  Jafmines  grow  with  long,  flend-r, 
declining  flems  and  branches,  requiring  fupport,  they 
are  proper  to  train  againfl  walls ;  and  for  which  the 
Common  White  Jafmine  is  mofl  commonly  employed, 
as  it  fhoots  flronger,  and  confiderably  more  floriferous 
than  the  other  two  hardy  kinds,  which  are  alfo,  occa- 
fionally,  planted  and  trained  againfl  walls ;  they  all 
produce  numerous  long  green  fhoots,  in  fuminer,  and  on 
which  the  flowers  are  produced;  and  as  the  branches 
and  fhoots  are  of  flender,  declining  growth,  require 
training  to  fome  fupport  of  walls,  palings,  buildings, 
&c.  they  fhould  be  trained  thereto  accordingly,  four  or 
five  inches  afunder,  either  eredl,  or  horizontally,  as 
the  fpace  of  walling  admits;  or  if  required  to  run 
them  in  height  againfl  high  walls,  or  that  of  a  houfc, 
they  fhould  be  trained  in  an  upright  dire&ion,  gene¬ 
rally  training  them  with  feveral  fhoots,  or  flems,  from 
the  bottom,  cutting  out  the  fuperfluous  and  weak; 
thofe  retained,  may  be  pruned  at  top,  to  three,  four, 
five,  or  fix  feet,  according  to  their  llrength,  and 
nailed  up  regular,  either  eredl,  or  horizontally,  as 
aforef.iid,  and  kept  to  regular  order,  by  pruning  them 
annually  with  a  knife,  not  clipped,  but  generally  kept 
pruned  in  winter  or  fpring,  cutting  out  the  fupera- 
bundant  fhoots  of  the  preceding  fummer,  to  continue 
them  to  diflinft  flems,  and  training  in  occafional  fup- 
plies  of  the  flrongefl  fhoots  below,  in  vacancies,  or  to 
fupply  the  place  of  any  old  naked  flems,  to  be  cut  out 
accordingly;  and  by  this  method,  they  will  always 
have  a  neat  appearance,  and  flower  in  greater  perfec¬ 
tion. 

Though,  fometimes,  they  are  only  trained  up  in  a 
proper  fupply  of  fhoots  at  firfl  to  the  wall,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  numerous,  fuperabundant,  and  projecting 
flraggling  fhoots  of  each  year,  are  clipped  with  garden 
fhears ;  but  by  this  method,  they,  in  a  year  or  two, 
grow  into  a  confufed,  diforderly  tiiicket,  of  a  difa- 
greeable  appearance. 

Therefore  it  is  advifeable  to  keep  the  branches  thin 
and  regular,  by  knife-pruning,  training  in  plenty  of 
the  ftrongeft  young  fhoots  in  fummer,  for  flowering, 
cutting  out  the  overabundant;  and  in  winter,  to  prune 
out  the  unneceflary  fhoots,  with  dead  and  any  irre¬ 
gular,  naked,  old  wood,  and  train  in  young. 

Or  Jafmines  may  likewife  be  trained  in  Angle  flana- 
ards,  detached  from  walls,  to  plant  in  fhrubberies, 
borders,  & c.  trimming  them  up  to  a  Angle  flem,  one, 
two,  or  three  feet,  and  branching  out  at  top  ;  prune 
the  flraggling  fhoots  fhort,  to  form  bufny  heads. 

But  in  fummer-pruning  Jafmines,  fliould  not  fhorten 
the  flowering -fhoots,  or  cut  off  long  ftrugglers ;  and 

train 
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train  in  the  others  intire,  as  they  flower  moftly  at  the 
extremities. 

All  the  forts  of  Jafmines  may  be  had  at  the  nurfe- 
ries,  for  planting,  or  more  generally  the  firft  three 
lpecies,  and  all  which  may  be  propagated  plentifully 
by  cuttings,  layers,  and  fuckers;  and  occasionally  by 
grafting,  budding,  and  inarching,  particularly  the 
Italian,  and  fome  of  the  three  tenderer  forts,  as  the 
Catalonian,  Azorian,  and  Yellow  Indian  Jafmine. 

The  planting  of  Jafmines  may  be  performed  in  au¬ 
tumn  or  fpring  ;  or  the  common,  and  other  hardy  forts, 
may  be  planted  any  time  in  open  weather,  from  the  fall 
of  the  leaves,  till  March  or  April ;  but  the  tenderer 
forts  only  in  the  fpring  :  the  Common  Jafmine  is  often 
planted  againit  buildings,  and  to  train  againft  naked 
walls  and  fences,  in  pleafure-grounds,  fore-courts,  or 
where  required  to  have  the  walls,  &c.  covered,  and  the 
plants  to  appear  ornamental  in  flowering,  training  them 
to  the  wall  regularly  with  feveral  (hoots  for  Items,  as 
formerly  obfervcd,  proceeding  from  or  nearthe  bottom ; 
the  weak  tops  Ihortened,  and  nailed  ereft  or  horizon¬ 
tally,  as  may  feem  expedient  or  convenient,  three  or 
four,  to  five  or  fix  inches  afunder ;  the  Shrubby  Ita¬ 
lian,  and  Dwarf  yellow  forts,  may  alfo  be  planted  and 
trained  as  above ;  likewife,  all  the  above  three  forts 
may  be  planted  detached  in  fhrubberies,  borders.  &c. 
and  trained  each  with  a  Angle  Item  below,  fupported 
with  a  flake  in  an  upright  pofition ;  and  the  long,  drag¬ 
gling  branches  pruned  in,  more  or  lefs,  to  form  a 
bulhy  head,  as  before  intimated ;  observing,  in  giving 
occafional  pruning  in  fummer,  both  in  the  Wall  Jaf- 
mines  and  detached  plants,  not  to  cut  all  the  (hoots 
clofe,  but  leave  plenty  of  the  Ihorter  growths  for  flower¬ 
ing,  as  the  flowers  generally  rife  at  the  ends  of  the 
young  (hoots  of  the  year. 

The  propagating,  or  raifing  Jafmines,  is  by  cut¬ 
tings  and  layers  of  the  ftrong/  young  (hoots;  and 
likewife  by  fuckers,  efpecially  the  (hrubby.  Yellow 
Jafmine,  and  others  occaflonally;  alfo  fome  forts  are 
propagated  by  budding,  inarching,  and  grafting,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Dwarf  Italian  Jafmine  and  Catalonian 
forts,  on  flocks  of  the  common  white  and  yellow 
.kinds. 

To  propagate  them  by  layers  and  cuttings ;  the  for¬ 
mer  may  be  performed  in  autumn  or  fpring,  in  the 
young  (hoots,  and  cuttings  planted  principally  in  the 
fpring,  about  March  or  beginning  of  April;  they  will 
all,  both  layers  and  cuttings,  be  rooted  in  one  fum¬ 
mer;  and  in  autumn  or  fpring  tranfplant  them,  either 
fome  where  they  are  «o  remain,  others,  or  the  whole, 
into  a  nurfery,  for  one  or  two  years,  or  more,  then 
tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned. 

Suckers  from  the  roots  may  be  taken  up  in  autumn 
«r  fpring,  and  planted  as  above. 
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When  defigned  to  propagate  the  Dwarf  Italian  Jaf¬ 
mine,  by  grafting  or  budding,  or  the  other  tenderer 
forts  by  budding  or  inarching,  it  may  be  performed  upon 
flocks  of  the  common  white  and  yellow;  and,  by  this-, 
method  of  propagation,  plants  of  thefe  forts  are  annually 
brought  or  Cent  from  Italy  to  this  country  in  the  fpring ; 
and,  in  London,  are  fold  at  the  Italian  warehoufes, 
where  they  may  be  purchafed  for  planting,  in  which  it 
is  advifeable  to  plant  the  tenderer  forts,  as  the  Catalo¬ 
nian,  Sec.  in  pots,  and  plunged  in  a  bark-bed  to  flrike, 
and  run  them  off  fooner,  giving  water  and  frelh  air, 
and  expofed  thereto,  by  degrees,  in  fummer. 

The  Azorian  and  Yellow  Indian  Jafmine  are  alfo 
raifed  from  layers  and  cuttings;  likewife  by  feed 
fowed  in  the  fpring  in  a  hot-bed. 

When  defigned  to  plant  any  of  the  tenderer  Jafmines 
in  the  full  ground,  it  (hould  be  clofe  to  warm,  fouth 
walls,  their  branches  trained  thereto ;  and,  in  winter, 
cover  them  with  mats  in  all  frofty  weather;  as  alfo  to 
mulch  the  ground  over  the  roots. 

The  Common  Jafmine,  and  others  trained  againit 
walls,  will  require  a  regulation  of  pruning  and  train¬ 
ing  every  year,  in  fummer  and  winter;  go  over  them 
in  fummer,  and  with  your  knife  prune  the  moft  irre¬ 
gular,  long-projefting  and  draggling  (hoots  of  the 
year,  and  train  in  the  others  to  the  wall,  witix 
fome  degree  of  regularity,  for  flowering  the  fame 
feafon ;  preferving  the  flowering-flioots  moftly  at  their 
full  length,  ©r  (horten  very  long  ramblers ;  and  let  all 
the  long-extending  produttions  be  kept  trained  in  tole¬ 
rably  clofe  order  all  fummer;  and  in  winter,  or  rather 
towards  the  fpring,  February  or  March,  give  a  more 
general  pruning,  cutting  out  the  fuperabundant  (hoots 
of  laft  fummer,  and  decayed  branches,  retaining  re- 
quifite  fupplies  of  the  ftrongeft  (hoots  in  vacant  parts, 
and  prune  off  the  weak  tops,  or  upper  part;  and 
then  nail  the  whole  to  the  wall  in  a  regular  man* 
ner,  agreeable  to  former  intimations. 

O-,  if  any  are  trained  in  ftandard  (hrubs,  they  (hould 
have  the  long  draggling  (hoots  pruned,  to  keep  the 
head  in  fome  regular  order. 

Ilex,  HOLLY  TREE. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Tetrandria  Tetragynia, 

Four  Males ,  Four  Females ; 

Or  Plants  with  Flowers  ( Herm .)  having  four  Sta¬ 
mina,  or  Males,  and  four  Pijlil turns,  or  Females. 

THE  Ilex,  or  Holly,  comprife  two  principal 
hardy  fpecies,  of  moderate  tree  and  (hrub  kinds,  fur- 
Hilhing  many  fine  varieties ;  all  moft  beautiful  ever- 
• .  N  greens, 
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greens,  ten  or  fifteen  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  of  re¬ 
gular  branchy  growth,  adorned,  all  the  year,  with 
oblong-ovate,  and  fpear-fhape,  prickly-edged,  and 
fmooth  leaves ;  and  in  Bummer,  fhort,  clofe  clufters  of 
fmall  monopetalous  white  flowers,  having  one-leaved, 
four-parted  cups;  the  corolla  cut  in  four  parts,  con¬ 
taining  four  ftamina,  a  roundifh  gerrnen;  and  the 
flowers  fucceeded  by  clufters  of  roundifh  quadrilocular 
berries,  with  four  feeds,  ripe  in  autumn  and  winter; 
and  by  which  the  fpecies  are  propagated,  likewife  by 
budding  and  grafting,  to  continue  any  particular  va¬ 
rieties. 

Principal  CbaraBers. — Flowers  hermaphrodite ;  the 
calyx,  or  cup,  one-leaved,  indented  in  four  parts ;  co¬ 
rolla,  or  flower,  monopetalous,  or  of  one  petal,  di  ided 
into  four  fegments;  four  awl-fhape  fhort  llamina, 
crov/ned  by  fmall  anthera ;  a  roundifh  gerrnen,  moftly 
without  llyles,  but  crowned  by  four  obtufe  ftigmas; 
and  the  gerrnen  grows  a  roundilh  berry,  of  four  loculi, 
or  cells,  containing  each  a  Angle,  oblongifh,  hard, 
bony  feed. 

The  hardy  Species  of  ILEX  are, 

■1  Ilex  Aquifolium — (Aquifolium)  or  Common  Holly 
Tree. 

A  middling-large  ever-green  tree,  growing  fifteen 
or  twenty,  to  thirty  feet  high — the  leaves  ( middling , 
Jbining-green )  oblong-ovate,  waved,  and  indented  on 
the  edges,  acute  fpines  terminating  each  denti¬ 
cle;  and  fmall  clufters  of  whitifh  flowers,  in  May  or 
June;  fucceeded  by  red  and  other  coloured  berries. — 
Native  of  England,  fouth  parts  of  Europe,  America, 
Japan,  &c.  {Loamy ,  or  any  common  foil.) 

Varieties. — Common  Green  prickly  Holly. 

Smooth  or  thornlefs  Green-leaved. 

Narrow-leaved  Holly. 

Box-leaved  Holly. 

Red-berried  Holly.  (Common.) 

White-berried  Holly. 

Yellow-berried  Holly. 

Bloached-leaved  Holly. 

White-bloached-leaved  Holly. 

Yellow-bloached-leaved  Holly. 

White-ftriped-leaved  Holly. 

Yellovv-ftriped-leaved  Holly. 

Cream-coloured-leaved  Holly. 

Silver-edged-leaved  Holly. 

Gold-edged-leaved  Holly. 

Mottle-leaved  Holly. 

Copper-cOloured-leaved  Holly. 

Variegated-leaved  Painted-Lady  Holly. 

Ye/low-leaved  Holly.  , 

Long-leaved  Holly. 


(Ilex  echinata)  or  Hedge-hog  Holly ;  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  thorny,  and  die  up¬ 
per  furface  clofely  fet  with  aculi,  or 
prickles. 

Common  Green-leaved  Hedge-Hog  Holly . 

Gold-bloached -leaved  Hedge-Hog  Holly. 

Gold-edged  Hedge-Hog  Holly. 

Silver-edged  Hedge-Hog  Holly. 

With  may  other  feminal  varieties  of  thf 
Common  Holly,  known  in  the  nurferies' 
by  different  fancy  names,  as 

Milk-Maids  Holly. 

Glory  of  the  Eaft  Holly. 

Glory  of  the  Weft  Holly. 

.  Chimney-Avecpers  Holly;  with  feveral 

others. 

2.  Ilex  CaJJtne — (Cafline)  or  Caffine  Holly  of  Caro¬ 
lina,  commonly  called  Dahoon  Holly. 

A  moderate  ever-green  tree,  growing  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  high — the  leaves  ( middling ,  light-green) 
ovate,  fpear-fhape,  fawed;  and  fmall  white  flowers  in 
thick  clufters;  fucceeded  by  fmall  red  berries. — Native 
of  Carolina.  {Loamy,  or  any  common  foil ;  warm fitua- 
tion  while  young.) 

V arieties.  —  Broad-leaved  Carolina,  or  Dahoon 
Holly. 

Narrow-leaved  Dahoon  Holly. 

Both  the  fpecies  of  Holly,  and  their  refpe&ive  va¬ 
rieties,  are  very  ornamental  ever-green  trees,  grow¬ 
ing  with  a  Angle  upright  flcm,  very  branchy  quite  to 
the  bottom,  and  in  their  natural  growth,  forms  a  co¬ 
nical  head,  particularly  the  Common  Holly;  all  very 
clofely  garniihed  with  leaves  of  a  thick,  firm  confift- 
ance :  are  proper  to  cultivate  both  in  ornamental  and 
ufeful  plantations ;  the  Common  Holly  particularly, 
being  alfo  proper  to  aflemble  with  ever-green  foreft- 
trees,  in  plantations  for  timber,  as  when  permitted  to 
advance  in  full  growth,  it  attains  fome  confiderable  fta- 
ture  and  fubftance  in  the  ftem  or  trunk,  and  its  wood 
being  very  white,  is  valued  by  the  cabinet-makers,  and 
fome  other  trades ;  the  wood  is  alfo  made  into  hones, 
for  razors,  and  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  is  made  the 
bird-lime. 

The  Common  Holly,  and  all  its  varieties,  are  very 
hardy  to  grow  any  where  in  any  common  foil  and  fitu- 
ation,  to  plant  both  in  ftandards,  for  ornament  in  fhrub- 
beries,  and  other  plantations  in  pleafure-grounds ;  and 
from  its  clofe,  branchy  growth,  admits  of  training,  by- 
clipping,  into  feveral  formal  devices,  as  globes,  py¬ 
ramids,  &c.  as  was  formerly  pra&ifed  in  the  ancient 
method  of  gardening  ;  and  is  well  adapted  for  forming 
hedges,  both  for  ornament  in  pleafure-gardens,  and 
for  fences';  and  for  the  different  purpofes,  the  trees 
ihould  generally  have  the  final  tranfplanting  while  mo- 
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derately  youDg,  as,  when  old,  the  roots  become  woody 
and  naked,  and  do  not  fucceed  well  when  tranfplanted 
of  a  large  fize. 

But  the  Dahoon  Holly  is  more  tender,  efpecially  in 
its  young  growth,  requiring  a  warm  fituation,  or  pro- 
teftion  in  winter,  till  it  obtains  ftrength,  then  may  be 
planted  in  the  full  ground;  is  principally  cultivated  in 
fhrubberies,  &c.  for  ornament  and  variety. 

Both  the  fpecies  of  Holly  are  railed  by  the  feed  or 
berries,  fowed  in  autumn  or  fpring,  which  will  not 
come  up  till  the  fecond  year  after  ;  and  the  different 
varieties  are  propagated  by  grafting  and  budding  them 
upon  the  Common  Holly ;  each  as  hereafter  explained. 

All  the  forts  of  Hollies  are  cultivated  in  the  nurfe- 
r’es,  for  f’ale,  where  they  may  be  obtained  of  proper 
growth  for  planting;  in  which  it  is  generally  advife- 
able,  to  perform  it  while  the  trees  are  of  moderately 
voung  growth,  as  before  intimated,  from  two  or  three, 
to  four  or  five  feet  at  moil: ;  as,  when  older  or  larger, 
they  feldom  fucceed  well,  and  often  fail,  when  re¬ 
moved  of  a  large  fize,  unlefs  where  convenient  to 
tranfplant  them  with  complete  balls  of  earth  to  the 
roots. 

The  feafon  for  planting  Hollies  is  either  principally 
in  autumn,  the  middle  or  end  of  September,  any  time 
in  October,  or  early  part  of  November;  not  fo  eligible 
in  winter,  unlefs  a  very  mild  feafon,  but  may  be  tranf¬ 
planted  fuccefsfully  in  the  fpring,  in  February,  March, 
and  beginning  of  April. 

For  ornamental  planting,  they  fhould  affemble  prin¬ 
cipally  in  ever-green  plantations  in  fnrubberies,  and 
other  plantation  di drifts,  in  pleafure-grounds,  parks, 
&c.  or  occafionally  dotted  in  fome  principal  deciduous 
plantations,  in  which  both  the  common  and  variegated 
kinds,  will  add  to  the  variety,  and  give  a  more  lively 
appearance  in  winter,  when  the  deciduous  Ihrubs  and 
trees  are  defiitute  of  foliage,  and  in  which  the  com¬ 
mon  and  variegated  forts  will  effeft  a  very  agreeable 
diverfity;  or  in  any  plantafons  the  variegated  kinds  are 
beautifully  ornamental  at  all  feafons,  and  when  inter- 
fperfed,  thefeand  the  green-leaved,  in  principal  clumps 
of  ever-greens,  they  have  a  fine  effeft;  and  in  which 
plantations,  fome  may  either  be  permitted  to  advance 
rincipally  in  their  natural  growth,  bufiiy  from  the 
ottom,  or  occafionally  trimmed  up  below,  by  degrees, 
one,  two,  or  feveral  feet,  to  clean  ftems,  to  run  up 
more  in  height,  w'here  required,  and  permitted  to 
branch  out  above  in  full  heads. 

Hedges  of  Holly  were  formerly  in  great  efiimation, 
for  their  clofe,  beautiful  ever-green  growth,  both  for 
ornament,  in  interior  divifions  of  pleafure-grounds, 
and  for  affording  flicker  to  particular  compartments, 
and  to  tender  plants,  and  forms  a  very  effbftual  impe- 
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netrable  fence;  and  for  which  purpofes,  the  Common 
Green  Holly,  as  being  the  moil:  readily  raifed  in  abun¬ 
dance,  is  principally  employed,  efpecially  for  any  con- 
fiderable  extent;  and  the  variegated  forts,  in  particular 
parts,  for  their  ornamental  appearance,  in  their  diver- 
fified  colours;  and,  in  all  of  which,  they  admit  of 
training  in  low,  middling,  and  lofty  hedges,  five  or 
fix,  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  or  more. 

The  Hollies,  likewife,  in  the  former  defigns  in 
ornamenting  pleafure-grounds,  were  in  great  repute  for 
training  by  clipping,  into  various  forms,  as  pyramids, 
fpheres,  arches,  porticoes,  galleries,  and  other  rural 
devices,  and  kept  in  their  refpeftive  forms  by  clipping 
every  year,  in  fummer  ;  which,  according  to  the  then 
prevailing  take  in  gardening,  together  with  yews 
trained  in  a  fimilar  flile,  were  confidered  as  great  or¬ 
naments  to  gardens  ;  but  are  now  moftly  excluded,  at 
leaf!  feldom  admitted  in  modern  plans. 

The  propagation,  or  methods  of  railing  Hollies,  is 
principally  by  feed,  in  the  two  fpecies,  the  Common 
Green,  and  Dahoon  Holly;  the  former  of  which. 
Common  Holly,  produces  abundance  of  berries,  ripe 
in  autumn  and  winter  for  lowing,  but  not  ripening  fo 
freely  in  the  Dahoon  kind :  they  are  obtained  from 
America  by  the  feedfmen;  but  the  different  variegated 
forts,  and  other  curious  varieties,  are  propagated,  and 
continued  in  their  refpeftive  differences,  by  grafting 
or  budding  them  upon  feedling-ftocks  of  the  Common 
Holly,  as  they  will  not  come  the  fame  from  feed ;  and 
the  Dahoon  Holly  is  alfo  occafionally  propagated  by 
grafting  and  budding  upon  the  common  forts. 

To  raife  the  Common  Holly,  it  ripening  berries  in 
great  plenty  late  in  autumn,  they  fhould  be  gathered  in 
November  or  December,  and  either  fowed  at  once  in 
beds,  an  inch  deep;  or,  as  the  feeds  of  the  berries  are 
of  a  hard,  bony  nature,  and  the  outer  pulp  adhering 
clofe,  that  they  remain  in  the  ground  a  whole  year 
before  they  begin  to  germinate  or  grow,  they,  pre¬ 
vious  to  lowing,  are  generally  prepared  by  burying 
them  in  an  heap  in  a  pit,  or  depofited  in  large  garden 
pots;  thefe  plunged  in  fome  dry  ground,  and  earthed 
over  eight  or  ten  inches  deep,  to  remain  thus  for  a 
year,  preparing  for  vegetation,  then  taken  up  in  Oc¬ 
tober  or  November,  and  fowed  in  beds,  either  broad- 
caft,  and  covered  in  an  inch  or  two  deep  with  earth, 
or  fowed  in  drills  that  depth,  and  they  will  thus  come 
up  in  the  fpring  following ;  but  thofe  fowed  at  once 
from  the  trees  remain  dormant  till  the  fecond  fpring. 

When  the  young  Hollies  are  come  up,  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds,  and,  if  very  dry  weather,  mode¬ 
rate  waterings  will  prove  very  beneficial ;  and  after  the 
plants  are  of  one  or  two  years  growth,  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  in  nurfery-beds,  in  autumn,  about  Oc¬ 
tober,  or  in  March,  in  rows,  fix  inches  to  a  footafun- 
der  ;  and,  after  having  two  years  growth  in  thefe  beds, 
N  a  if 
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if  any  are  designed  for  hedges,  they  will  be  of  a  pro¬ 
per  fize  for  that  pUrpofe  ;  or  thofe  intended  to  train 
ffor  ftandard  fhrubs  and  trees,  (hould  be  tranfplanted 
again  into  nurfery-rows,  two  feet  and  a  half  diftance, 
by  a  foot  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  the  rows,  in 
which,  growing  two  or  three  years,  or  till  they  have 
attained  two  or  three,  to  four  or  five  feet  growth,  are 
proper  for  the  plantations  for  which  they  are  intend¬ 
ed  ;  as  they  (hould  generally  have  their  final  tranf- 
planting  in  the  allotted  places  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  before  they  grow  large;  or,  when  of  advanc¬ 
ed  fize,  they  may  be  removed,  with  balls  of  earth  to 
their  roots,  both  for  hedges  and  other  occafions. 

The  Dahoon  Holly  is  likewife  raifed  from  feed,  and 
occafionally  by  grafting  or  budding  it  upon  Hocks  of 
the  common  fort:  the  feed  fhould  be  managed  and 
fowed  as  directed  for  the  Common  Holly,  or  fowed  in 
pots,  placed  under  Ihelter  from  froft;  and  if  in  March 
they  are  plunged  in  a  hot-bed,  it  will  bring  up  the  plants 
foon,  and  forward  them  in  growth,  when  harden  them 
to  the  full  air  in  fummer,  and  (heltered  under  a  frame, 
in  winter,  from  froft;  and  when  the  plants,  in  either 
method,  are  one  or  two  years  old,  tranfplant  them  in 
a  warm  fituation,  in  the  fpring,  or  fome  in  pots,  to 
have  protedtion,  in  winter,  for  two  or  three  years ; 
then  may  be  turned  out  into  the  full  ground,  in  a  nur- 
fery,  or  where  they  are  to  remain;  the  others  planted 
in  the  nurfery,  may  alfo  be  tranfplanted  finally,  when 
two,  to  three  or  four  feet  growth,  into  the  (hrub- 
bery. 

To  propagate  the  different  varieties  of  the  fpecies 
of  Holly,  it  is  effedted,  only,  by  grafting  or  budding 
them  upon  ftocks  of  the  common  kind,  for  they  will 
not  come  the  fame  from  feed;  but  the  ftocks,  on 
which  to  graft  and  bud  them,  are  always  raifed  from 
feed,  by  the  methods  already  explained,  and  the  plants 
fet  out  in  nurfery-rows,  to  have  one  or  two  years 
growth,  with  Items  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  thick ; 
then  may  be  grafted  or  budded  with  grafts  and  buds 
of  the  variegated  forts :  the  grafting  is  performed  in 
the  fpring,  March,  or  beginning  of  April,  by  whip¬ 
grafting  for  fmall  ftocks,  and  flit  or  cleft-grafting  for 
larger;  and  the  budding  is  effedted  in  July  or  Auguft, 
in  the  common  method ;  and  in  both  of  which  is  per¬ 
formed  generally  low  in  the  flock,  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  bottom,  or  occafionally  at  one  or  two  feet 
height  in  taller  ftocks ;  and  when,  after  this  operation, 
the  grafted  and  budded  plants  have  remained  two  or 
three  years,  or  more,  to  make  proper  (hoots  from  the 
grafts  and  buds,  and  form  the  beginning-heads  of 
the  refpedtive  kinds,  with  which  they  were  grafted 
and  budded,  they  are  proper  for  tranfplanting  into 
(hrubberies,  and  other  ornamental  plantations,  and  for 
hedges,  &c.  or,  when  they  are  occafionally  to  be 
tranfplanted  of  larger  fize,  if  they  could  be  removed 
with  balls  to  the  roots,  it  would  be  of  particular  advan¬ 


tage,  in  having  them  fucceed  more  certainly  in  2 
profperous  growth. 

The  Hollies,  planted  in  (hrubberies,  &c.  or  in  Angle, 
detached  ftandards,  in  any  particular  compartments, 
may  either  be  permitted  to  branch  in  their  natural  or¬ 
der,  or  the  under-branches  pruned  up  moderately  by 
degrees,  and  the  whole  encouraged  to  (hoot  above  in 
full  heads,  or  of  which  may  only  prune  to  order  any 
cafual  rambling  branches  and  lhoots. 

Or,  if  any  are  defigned  for  forelb-tree  plantations, 
the  Common  Green  Holly,  raifed  from  feed,  is  the- 
only  proper  fort  for  this  purpofe,  and  may  be'  intro¬ 
duced  among  others  of  the  ever-green  tribe ;  though, 
as  the  Holly  trees  are  of  (low  growth,  they  are  not 
much  planted  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  in  fome  parts  of 
this  country,  where  the  trees  are  growing  naturally  in 
woods  and  forefts,  they  are  of  a  coniiderable  fize, 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  and  large  trunks  ;  fo  that 
fome  trees  maybe  admitted  among  other  ever-green, 
foreft-trees,  generally  planted  out  in  young  growth, 
and,  in  their  advancing  (late,  prune  up  the  under¬ 
branches  by  degrees ;  and  run  them  with  the  leading 
top-fhoot  entire,  that  they  may  advance  with  a  fingle, 
clean  ftem,  of  ftraight  growth,  and  permitted  to  grow 
with  full  heads. 

For  Holly  hedges,  the  Common  Green,  raifed  from 
feed,  is  proper  for  general  ufe,  and  any  of  the  varie¬ 
gated  kinds  principally  for  ornament ;  though  all  the 
forts,  or  varieties  of  the  Ilex  Aqu  folium,  are  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  for  hedges,  mod  beautiful  and  ufeful, 
both  for  ornament,  and  for  Ihelter  to  particular  divi- 
fions,  and  to  afford  protedtion  to  tender  plants  from 
cold ;  as  alfo  for  outward  fences,  and  for  which  pur¬ 
pofe  it  is  fingularly  effedtual,  as  well  as  ornamental,  at 
all  feafons;  and  the  plants  maybe  as  eafily  raifed  for 
hedges  as  the  Hawthorn,  and  planted  and  trained  nearly 
as  diredted  for  that  fpecies,  in  hedges,  under  the 
Genus  Cratagus;  only  the  Hollies  are  rather  of  flow 
growth  in  the  beginning,  but  when  once  well  eftab- 
liflied  in  the  ground,  they  advance  freely  in  a  clofe, 
branchy  growth,  from  the  bottom  upward,  and  (hoot 
at  top  proportionally,  to  admit  of  training  the  hedge, 
five  or  fix,  to  eight,  ten,  or  fifteen  feet  high,  or 
more. 

Where  Holly  hedges  are  intended,  they  may  be 
formed  either  by  planting  young  plants  from  a  nurfery, 
of  two  or  three  years  old,  or  by  feed,  prepared  as 
before  diredted,  previous  to  (owing,  then  lowed  in  au¬ 
tumn  or  fpring,  in  the  place  where  the  hedge  is  in¬ 
tended,  in  a  drill ;  and,  in  either  of  which,  where  a 
double  thick  hedge  is  required  for  an  outward  fence, 
may  plant  two  rows  of  fets  a  foot  afunder,  the  plants 
fix  inches  to  a  foot  apart  in  the  row  ;  and  if  feed  is 
intended,  it  may  alfo  be  fowed  in  two  drills,  the  fame 
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diftance,  having  the  drills  one  to  two  inches  deep,  the 
berries,  or  feed,  fowed  moderately  thick,  and  earthed 
over ;  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  if  too  clofe, 
fome  may  be  drawn  out ;  or,  for  a  moderate  hedge, 
efpecially  in  any  internal  divifion,  a  fingle  row  of 
plants,  or  feed,  may  be  fufiicient :  keep  the  whole 
clean  from  weeds  ;  or,  if  any  are  in  outward  hedges 
for  fences,  &c.  they  fhould  be  defended  on  the  out- 
fide,  either  by  a  ditch,  rails,  paling,  &c.  or  a  Hake 
and  bufn-hedge,  while  the  plants  are  advancing. 

In  the  advancing  growth  of  the  hedge,  give  a  requi- 
fite  training,  when  they  advance  in  ftrong  fide-lhoots, 
by  cutting  them  moderately,  to  form  and  thicken  the 
hedge,  permitting  it  to  fhcot  in  height,  or  only  cutting 
any  run-away  top-fhcot ;  or  top  the  whole  but  little,  or 
very  moderately,  till  the  hedge  is  arrived  to  the  height 
intended;  then  fhould  have  a  regular  clipping  annually, 
in  fummer,  at  fides  and  top,  to  keep  the  hedge  regular; 
generally,  in  hedges  intended  to  run  up  high,  fhould 
clip  them  up  taper,  or  gradually  thin,  or  narrowing  to 
the  top,  cutting  both  fides  equally. 

The  hedges  railed  and  trained  as  above,  will  require 
an  annual  clipping  once  or  twice  every  fummer;  ( never 
cut  in  winter)  but  to  preferve  the  hedge  in  the  moft 
regular,  neat  order,  two  clippings  in  fummer  would  be 
Bccefiary,  the  firll  in  June,  and  the  fe:ond  cutting  in 
Auguil ;  but,  if  they  have  only  one  clipping,  July  or 
Augull  is  the  proper  lime  to  perform  the  operation : 
generally  keep  the  hedge  of  a  moderate  width,  a 
foot  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches,  for  low  or  middling 
hedges,  cut  even  at  fides  and  top,  but  lofty  hedges 
kept  as  thin  at  top  as  poffible,  run  up  tin  a  tapering 
manner,  as  before  obferved. 
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Clafs  and  Order. 

Pentandria  Monogynia, 

Five  Males,  One  Female ; 

Or  Flowers  ( Hermaphrodite )  having  Jive  Stamina ,  or 
Males ,  and  one  Pijillum,  or  Female. 

THIS  Genus  fumifhes  but  one  fpecies,an  ornamental, 
deciduous,  flowering-fhrub,  for  beautifying  the  flirub- 
bery;  is  a  fhrub  of  middling  growth,  adorned  with 
fpear-fhape  leaves,  and  terminal  fpikes  of  white  flowers, 
each  flower  having  a  monophyllous,  five -parted  calyx, 
a  corolla  of  five  petals,  containing  five  flamina  and  a 
permanent  ftyle,  fucceeded  by  an  oval  capfule,  termi¬ 
nated  by  the  perfiftent  ftyle,  and  furnifhed  with  oblong 
feeds,  by  which  the  fhrub  maybe  propagated;  alfo  by 
layers,  cuttings,  and  fuckers. 


One  Species,  viz. 

Itea  virginica,  Virginian  Itea. 

A  middling,  deciduous  fhrub,  growing  five  or  fix 
feet  high — the  leaves  ( middle  fze)  fpear-fhape,  alter¬ 
nate  ;  and  fpikes  of  white  flowers  terminating  the  ends 
of  the  fhoots  very  ornamentally  in  fummer. — Native  of 
Virginia.  ( Moijl ,  or  any  common  foil .) 

Varieties. — Major,  or  Greater  Virginia  Itea. 

Minor,  or  Lefs  Virginia  Itea. 

This  beautiful,  flowering-fhrub  claims  a  place  in  all 
principal  fhrubberies,  in  which  it  will  make  a  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  in  its  numerous,  floriferous  fpikes ;  may  be 
procured  at  the  nurferies,  for  planting,  which  is  per¬ 
formed  either  in  autumn  or  fpring,  allotting  it  a  confpi- 
cuous  fituation ;  and  is  propagated  by  layers  and  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  young  lhoots,  in  the  above  feafons :  they 
will  be  rooted  in  one  year;  alfo  by  fuckers  from  the 
roots;  likewife  by  feed  fowed  in  the  fpring,  in  a  bed 
of  light  earth ;  or,  as  the  feed  fometimes  remains  in  the 
ground  till  the  fecond  fpring,  before  it  grows,  it  may 
be  fowed  in  pots,  to  place  in  a  fhady  border  in  fummer, 
and  under  fhelter  in  winter,  or  may  be  forwarded  in  a 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring. 

Iva,  FALSE  JESUITS  BARK  Tree. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Monoecia  Pentandria, 

One  Houfe,  Five  Males  ; 

Or  Flowers,  Male  and  Female,  difindl  on  one  or  ths 
fame  Plant,  and  the  Males  have  fve  Stamina. 

THE  Iva,  confiding  of  one  fpecies,  is  a  large, 
deciduous  fhrub,  admitted  in  fhrubberies  to  encreafe  the 
variety ;  is  of  upright  growth,  garnilhed  in  fummer  with 
fpear-fhape  leaves,  and  clufters  of  fmall  purple  flowers, 
male  and  female,  feparate  on  the  lame  plant;  having  a 
roundifh,  general  calyx,  containing  many  florets,  of 
one  funnel-ftiaped  petal  in  the  males,  no  petals  in  the 
females ;  and  in  the  former,  five  fmall  ftamina ;  in  the 
latter,  two  hair-like  ftyles,  and  fucceedcd  in  the  female 
flowers  by  naked  feeds  in  the  calyx ;  and  by  which, 
fowed  in  the  fp  ing,  the  tree  is  raifed,  and  likewjfo 
freely  by  layers  and  cuttings. 

One  Species,  viz. 

Iva  frutefens.  Shrubby,  Falfe  Jefuits  Bark. 

A  deciduous  fhrub,  of  large  growth — the  ftems 
fhrubby  ;  leaves  ( long)  fpear-fltape,  fawed  ;  and  cluf- 
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tcrs  of  purple  flowers.— Native  of  Virginia  and  Peru. 

( Any  common  foil.) 

The  principal  merit  of  this  Ihrub  is  to  diverfify  Ihrub- 
feeries,  and  other  plantations  in  pleafure-grounds,  and 
to  encreafe  the  variety,  in  the  colle&icn  of  deciduous 
Ill  rubs ;  is  raifed,  for  fale,  in  all  the  nurferies,  and  may 
be  planted  any  time  in  the  general  planting  fcafon;  and 
is  propagated  by  layers  and  cuttings  of  the  young 
wood;  alfo  by  feed,  commonly  obtained  from  America 
by  t!»e  feedfmen,  in  the  fpring,  and  may  then  be  fowed 
in  a  bed  or  border  of  common  earth,  or  in  pots  placed 
in  an  eaiterly  border. 

Juglans,  WALNUT-TREE,  andHxccoRV. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Monoecia  Polyandria, 

One  Houfe ,  Many  Males  ; 

Cr  Flowers,  Male  and  Female,  feparate  ok  the  fame 
Tree,  with  the  Males  having  numerous  Stamina. 

THE  Family  cf  Juglans  confifts'of  feveral  fpecies 
and  varieties  of  large,  deciduous,  fruit,  foreft,  and 
ornamental  trees,  to  plant  in  orchards  and  gardens  for 
their  production  of  nuts,  with  eatable  kernels,  and  to 
diverfify  large  plantations  in  pleafure-grounds,  parks, 
and  other  diftridts,  being  moftly  of  large  growth,  with 
confiderable  branchy  heads,  garnifhed,  in  fummer,  with 
large,  compound,  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  from 
two  or  three,  to  five,  fix,  or  feven  pair  of  oblong  fo- 
lioles,  or  diftindt  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  or  end 
foliole;  and  male  and  female  flowers,  feparate;  the 
males  collefted  into  final!,  oblong,  cylindric,  fcaly  cat¬ 
kins,  each  fcale  forming  a  cup  to  one  floret,  and  females 
growing  in  clofe-placed  clufters,  and  have  four-parted 
cups ;  the  corolla,  or  flower,  finall,  monopetalous,  fix- 
parted  in  the  males,  in  the  females  four-parted;  with 
many  ftamina  in  the  males,  and  in  the  female  flowers 
an  oval  germen  fupporting  two  ftyles ;  and  the  germen 
grows  a  large,  oval,  roundilh,  drupaceous,  green  fruit, 
two,  three,  or  more,  together  in  a  duller,  containing 
each  a  roundilh,  or  oval,  furrowed,  hard-lhelied  nut, 
filled  with  a  four-lobed  eatable  kernel,  ripe  in  autumn, 
and  by  which  alfo  the  trees  are  commonly  raifed. 

The  Species  of  JUGLANS  are, 

i.  Juglans  regia.  Royal,  or  Common  Walnut  Tree. 

A  large,  deciduous  tree,  growing  fifty,  to  fixty  or 
feventy  feet  high,  with  a  large,  widely-branching  head 
— the  leaves  {large,  light-green)  winged  or  pinnated, 
compofed  of  two  or  three  pair  of  oval,  fawed,  fmooth, 
equal  folioles,  terminated  by  an  odd  one;  and  fmall 
greenifli  flowers,  in  April  and  May,  fucceeded  by  large 
auts,  ripe,  for  eating,  in  September  and  October. — Na¬ 


tive  of  Europe,  &c.  {Loamy,  chalky,  or  '  any  common 

foil.) 

Varieties  of  the  fruit. — Early,  Oval  Walnut. 

Round  Walnut. 

Large  Walnut. 

Double  Walnut. 

Late  Walnut. 

Tender-ihelled  Walnut, 

Hard-lhelied  Walnut. 

Jagged-leaved  Walnut  Tree. 

2.  Juglans  nigra.  Black  Virginia  Walnut-Tree. 

A  large,  deciduous  tree,  growing  forty  or  fifty,  to 
fi.yty  leet  high  the  leaves  ( middling,  dark-green ) 
winged  or  pinnated,  compofed  of  feven  pair  of  fpear- 
fhape  lobes,  and  an  end-cne,  the  exterior  folioles  finali¬ 
st;  and  finall  hard-fiielled  fruit. — Native  of  Virgi¬ 
nia  and  Maryland.  ( Loamy ,  or  any  common  foil.) 

Varieties. — Round-fruited  Black  Walnut. 

Oblong-fruited  Black  Walnut. 

3.  Juglans  alba.  White  Virginia  Walnut,  or  Hic- 

cory  Nut. 

A  middling,  deciduous  tree,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high 
— the  leaves  ( middling,  light-green )  winged  or  pin¬ 
nated,  compofed  of  three  pair  of  fpear-ihape,  fawed 
folioles,  and  an  end-one  feflile,  or  fitting  clofe;  and 
fmall  whitiflv-flielled  fruit. — Native  of  Virginia.  (Any 
common  foil-) 

Varieties. — Smooth-barked  White  Virginia  Walnut, 
or  Hiccory-tree. 

Rough,  or  Shag-barked  Hiccory. 
Small-fruited  Hiccory. 

Larger-fruited  Hiccory. 

Oval-fruited. 

4.  Juglans  cinerea.  Cinereous,  or  Alh-coloured 

American  Walnut-Tree. 

A  middling,  deciduous  tree,  growing  thirty  or  forty 
feet  high — the  leaves  ( middling )  pinnated,  of  eleven 
fpear-ihape  lobes,  the  bafe  fliorteft. — Native  of  North 
America.  ( Any  common  foil.) 

Varieties  of  different  Species. — Pecan,  or  Illinois  Hic¬ 
cory. 

Balfam  Hiccory. 

Small  White  Hiccory. 

Virgate,  or  Twiggy  Hiccory. 


Of  TREES,  SHRUBS,  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  and  FRUITS. 


Of  the  different  fpecies  of  Juglaas,  the  Common 
Walnut  is  the  fort  commonly  cultivated  in  this  coun-  , 
try,  for  its  fruit,  both  to  ufe  green,  for  pickling,  in  July  and 
Auguff,  the  green,  outer  cover,  and  internal  part,  to¬ 
gether,  before  the  nut  begins  to  Ihell  hard  ;  and  more 
abundantly  the  ripe  nuts,  which  attain  maturity  in  au¬ 
tumn,  in  Septeml>er  and  October,  and  the  kernels  are 
then  good  for  eating;  all  the  other  fpecies  produce  fruit 
of  a  fimilar  nature,  but  fmaller,  and  moffly  with  a  very 
hard  (hell  and  fmall  kernels,  nofequal  in  goodnefs  to 
the  Common  Walnut,  which,  in  all  its  varieties,  are 
the  mod  abundantly  produced  in  this  country,  much 
larger  and  bed  flavoured;  and  therefore  this  fort,  (Jug- 
lam  regia )  is  the  principal  fpecies  to  cultivate  for  its 
fruit;  the  others  chiefly  for  variety,  or,  together  alfo 
with  Common  Walnut  trees,  to  aflemble  in  ufeful  and 
ornamental  plantations. 

The  different  fpecies  of  thefe  trees,  being  inoflly  of 
large  and  lofty  growth,  with  confiderably  fpreading 
branchy  heads,  are  proper  to  introduce  in  large  planta¬ 
tions  of  hardy,  deciduous  trees,  and  to  arrange  in 
groves,  clumps,  both  in  aflemblage,  and  diflind,  as 
alfo  to  dot  fmgly  ;  and  the  Common  Walnut  to  difpofe 
plentifully  in  rows,  in  parks,  and  other  extenfive  dif- 
tricts ;  in  which,  when  of  advanced  growth,,  they  will 
be  very  profitable  in  their  annual  productions  of  nuts, 
which  always  find  a  ready  fale  to  thofe  who  fupply  the 
markets;  and  Walnut  trees  are  proper  to  introduce  in 
forell-tree  colledions,  to  advance  in  large  ftandards  for 
timber,  the  wood  being  much  efteemed,  for  many 
occafions,  in  the  cabinet-making  branches,  for  various 
articles  of  houfehold  furniture,  and  feveral  ether  parti¬ 
cular  purpofes. 

All  thefe  trees  delight  mod  in  a  loamy  foil,  but  will 
alfo  grow  in  any  moderately-good  ground,  or  where 
convenient,  in  common  with  other  hardy  trees,  or  in 
any  common  foil  and  fltuaticn,  as  different  pt  emifes  may 
afford. 

Young  trees,  of  all  the  forts,  are  kept  in  the  nurfe- 
ries,  for  public  fupply,  where  they  may  be  obtained  in 
colledion,  or  of  any  particular  fpecies,  required  for 
planting;  forv.hich,  generally  have  them  of  moderately 
young  growth,  of  five,  fix  or  eight  feet  height,  efpe- 
cially  for  any  confiderable  planting ;  or,  for  particular 
occafions,  the  Common  Walnut  may  fometimes  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  larger  growth,  with  a  good  head  of  branches  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  bearing  date,  to  plant  for  immediate  bear¬ 
ers  in  a  fmall  degree  in  the  beginning;  though,  when 
planted  of  younger  growth,  either  for  fruit  or  forelt- 
»trees,  or  for  ornament,  they  always  make  the  mod  thriv¬ 
ing  trees  in  the  long  run;  and  for  fored-trees  particu¬ 
larly,  if  only  three  or  four,  to  five  or  fix  feet,  they  will 
^generally  prove  more  fuccefsful;  or  fometimes  the  nuts 
are  planted  in  the  places  where  the  trees  are  defigned  to 
remain,  and,  not  having  any  check  by  removal,  they 
commonly  advance  in  a  more  free  and  expeditious 
growth ;  and  all  the  forts  are  eafily  propagated,  or  raifed. 


by  planting,  or  fowing  the  nuts  in  a  nurfery,  and  the 
young  plants  of  a  year  old  tranfplanted  therein,  for  two, 
three,  or  feveral  years,  and  trained  each  with  a  fingle 
clean  dem,  five  or  dx  feet,  branching  above  in  full 
heads ;  and  being  thus  ready  for  the  intended  planta¬ 
tions,  they  may  be  planted  as  required,  at  the  proper 
feafons. 

The  feafon  for  planting  the  different  forts  cf  Walnut 
trees,  is  either  in  autumn,  at  the  decay  of  the  leaves, 
or  in  the  fpring ;  or  any  time  in  open  weather,  from  Oc¬ 
tober  or  November,  to  March  or  April. 

The  propagation,  or  general  method  of  railing  the 
Walnut  trees,  and  Hiccories,  in  all  the  different  fpecies, 
is  principally  by  planting  or  fowing  the  nuts,  either  in 
autumn,,  or  preferved  found  till  the  fpring,  and  then 
fowed,  in  February  or  March,  in  a  bed  or  beds  of 
common  earth,  which  may  be  performed  either  in 
drills,  fix  inches  to  a  foot  afunder,  and  two  inches  deep, 
placing  the  nuts  in  the  drills,  and  earthed  over ;  or  rak¬ 
ing  the  earth  off  the  bed  the  above  depth,  fow  the 
nuts  on  the  furface,  and,  with  a  fpade,  prefs  them  into 
the  bed,  and  cover  them  in  with  the  earth  that  was 
raked  off  the  bed  for  that  purpofe ;  they  will  all  come 
up  freely  the  fame  year:  keep  them  clean  from  weeds 
all  fiimmer;  and,  when  the  plants  are  one  or  two  years 
old,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  nurfery-rows,  two 
feet  and  a  half  or  a  yard  afunder,  by  eighteen  inches 
or  two  feet  in  thedines ;  there  trained  each  with  a  fingle 
ftem,  preferring  the  leading  top-fhoot  intire,  but  any 
flrong,  lateral  fhoots,  pruned  up  by  degrees,  to  form  a 
clean  llem  of  five,  fix,  orfevenfeet,  then  permitted  to 
branch  out  above  in  full  heads ;  and  are  then  proper  for 
final  tranfplanting. 

Obferve,  when  intending  to  raife  the  Common  Wal¬ 
nuts  principally  for  fruit-trees,  (hould  be  careful  to 
procure  nuts  of  the  bell  varieties  for  planting  or  fowing, 
chufing  them  large,  with  thin  or  tender  fhells,  whereby 
there  will  be  the  greater  chance  of  having  the  trees 
raifed  therefrom  produce  good  fruit  in  return  ;  obferv- 
ing  the  fame  method  of  fowing,  nurfery- plan  tint1', 
and  training,  as  directed  above  ;  or  fometimes  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  approved  varieties  for  fruit-trees,  is 
tried  by  grafting  them  upon  flocks  of  any  of  the  Wal¬ 
nut  kinds;  though  the  general  method  for  raifing  the 
principal  fupplies,  is  by  the  nuts,  for  general  planting. 

The  trees,  raifed  as  above,  in  all  or  any  of  the  fpe¬ 
cies,  they,  when  from  four  or  five,  to  fix,  eight,  or 
ten  feet  growth,  are  of  proper  fize  for  general  tranf¬ 
planting  in  the  places  where  they  are  intended,  in  the 
proper  feafons  before-mentioned. 

When  defigned  to  have  the  Common  Walnut  planted 
for  its  production  of  nuts,  it  may  be  planted  in  any  open 
fituation,  or  in  orchards,  cither  in  continued  rows,  forty 
feet  diftance,  or  placed  principally  only  towards,  the 
outer  boundary,  and  in  any  out-grounds,  hedge-rows, 

parks. 
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parks,  paddocks,  fields,  &c.  having  them  trained  prin¬ 
cipally  in  full  ftandards,  with  clean  items  of  five,  fix, 
or  feven  feet,  branching  out  at  thefe  heights,  to  form 
the  head  ;  and  planted  thirty  or  forty,  to  fifty  feet,  to 
admit  of  full  fcope  for  their  widely-extending  branches ; 
and,  in  their  growth,  permitted  to  branch  out  freely  all 
round,  and  afpire  in  height,  wholly  in  their  natural  or¬ 
der  ;  except  occafionally  pruning  any  cafual,  very  irre¬ 
gular  branch,  or  low  ftraggler,  and  long-extending  ram¬ 
bler,  either  in  the  early  or  advanced  date  of  the  trees, 
to  preferve  fome  little  regularity  in  the  head,  if  thought 
expedient ;  permitting  the  other  general  branches  to 
continue  in  their  advancing  growth. 

Walnut  trees  feldom  begin  to  produce  fruit  until  of 
eight  or  ten  years  growth,  nor  do  they  bear  any  con- 
fiderable  quantity  till  they  are  above  double  that  age  ; 
but  in  their  more  confiderably  advanced  Hate,  they,  in 
favourable  feafons,  produce  in  great  abundance :  they 
bear  moftly  towards  the  extreme  parts  of  the  branches 
on  the  young  wood  of  the  la  ft  year;  the  flowers  appear 
in  April  and  May,  fucceeded  by  the  fruit  in  June, 
which,  in  July  and  Auguft,  is  fit  to  gather  green  for 
pickling,  and  acquires  maturity  in  the  nuts  towards  the 
middle  and  latter  end  of  September,  and  in  Oftober  ; 
when,  being  fully  ripe,  the  outer  green  cover  begins  to 
open,  or  will  readily  feparate  from  the  nuts,  and  Ihould 
then  be  gathered  for  prefent  ufe,  and  for  keeping  for 
eating  in  winter. 

In  the  moderate  advanced  growth  of  the  bearing 
Walnut  trees,  the  fruit  may  readily  be  gathered  by 
hand;  but  in  confiderably  large  trees,  with  high  and 
widely-extended  boughs,  the  ripe  fruit  is  commonly 
beat  down  with  long  poles ;  the  nuts  thereby  generally 
falling  from  the  trees,  in  their  hulks,  or  when  fully 
ripe,  many  feparate  therefrom ;  and  being  gathered 
up,  thofe  adhering  fall  in  their  covers,  are  laid  in 
heaps,  to  heat  a  few  days,  till  the  green  hulks  readily 
part  from  the  nuts,  which  then,  before  the  hulks  begin 
to  become  black,  and  rot,  Ihould,  while  clean  and  dry, 
be  feparated,  and  depofited  in  a  dry  room,  and  covered 
thickly  with  draw,  to  exclude  the  air  and  moifture, 
that  they  may  keep  longer  in  good  perfection. 

For  ornamental  planting,  and  for  variety,  all  the  fpe- 
eies  and  varieties  of  Walnuts  and  Hiccory  are  proper ; 
and  for  which,  they  may  alienable  with  other  deciduous 
kinds,  as  before  intimated,  in  compofing  any  general 
tree  plantations,  in  woods,  groves,  avenues.  Sec.  or 
planted,  diftinft,  in  groves,  clumps.  Sec.  in  extenfive 
grounds,  fet  thirty  or  forty,  to  fifty  feet  diftance. 

Or  for  timber  or  foreft-trees,  all  the  Ipecies  of  Jug- 
Ians  are  eligible,  and  may  be  planted  jn  young  growth 
of  three  or  four,  to  five,  fix  or  eight  feet,  to  form 
woods,  groves.  Sec',  fet  at  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  dif- 
tance;  or  the  Common  Walnut  planted  in  fome  places 
double  that  diftaqpe  ;  and  in  their  advanced  growth. 
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while  growing  for  timber,  they,  in  the  interim,  will 
afford  plentiful  annual  productions  of  nuts ;  or  this  fpe- 
cies  is  fometimes  raifed  for  the  above  purpofes,  by 
lowing  the  nuts  at  once  in  the  places  where  it  is  de- 
figned  tne  trees  fhall  continue,  the  ground  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  digging  or  ploughing,  and  drills  made  in 
which  to  low  the  nuts ;  and  when  the  plants  are  advanc¬ 
ing,  if  they  are  too  clofe,  fome  may  be  gradually 
thinned  out,  and  planted  in  another  place,  if  required, 
leaving  a  fufficiency  of  the  mod  promifing,  where 
raifed,  at  eligible  diftances,  to  grow  for  full  ftandards ; 
and  in  which  all  the  others  fhoukl  be  trained,  by  prun- 
ing  up  lateral  (hoots  of  the  ftem,  by  degrees,  and  low, 
under-branches  of  the  head,  and  permitted  to  advance 
above  in  full  growth. 

Juniperus,  JUNIPER  TREE,  comprifing  alfo 
feveral  Ce d  a rs,  and  the  Savin. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Dioecia  Monadelphia, 

Two  Habitations ,  One  Brotherhood  % 

i 

Or  Male  and  Female  Flowers,  on  two  feparate  Plants-, 
and  the  Stamina  joined  in  one  Set,  or  Brotherhood. 

THIS  Family,  or  Genus,  of  Juniperus,  confifts  of 
many  fpecies  of  curious  ornamental  and  ufeful  ever¬ 
green  fhrubs  and  trees  of  the  fmall-leaved  berry-bearing 
tribe;  moftly  very  branchy  from  the  bottom  upward, 
of  pyramidal  and  conic  growth,  three  or  four,  to 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  feet  high ;  very  clofely  fet 
with  fmall  or  minute,  narrow,  awl-lhape,  and  obtufe 
leaves,  placed  by  threes  and  fours,  and  imbricatim,  or 
lying  over  one  another  like  feales  of  fifti ;  and  fmall 
male  and  female  flowers,  diftinCt,  on  two  feparate  trees; 
the  males  growing  in  conical  amentums,  without  petals, 
having  three  ftamina  in  one  fet ;  and  the  females,  hav¬ 
ing  three-pointed  calyxes,  and  three  petals,  with  a  ger- 
men  fupporting  three  ftyles,  and  fucceeded  by  roundi(h, 
umbilicated,  flefhy  berries,  containing  three  oblong- 
convex  and  angular  feeds,  ripe  in  autumn  ;  but,  in  this 
country,  moft  abundantly  in  the  Common  Juniper,  and 
by  the  berries.  Sec.  all  the  fpecies  are  principally  raifed 
or  propagated,  and  fome  varieties,  occafionally,  by 
layers  and  cuttings. 

The  Species  of  JUNIPERUS  are, 
i.  Juniperus  communis.  Common  Juniper  Tree. 

An  ever-green  (hrub,  four  or  five,  to  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  high — the  leaves  (fmall,  awl-jhapej  placed  by 
threes,  fpreading,  and  dagger-pointed,  and  longer 
than  the  berries. — Native  of  Britain,  and  cold  parts  of 
Europe,  on  mountains  and  in  woods.  ( Dry,  or  any 
common  foil.) 

Varieties . 
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Varieties* — Shrubby,  Common  Juniper. 

Tree-like  Common  Juniper. 

( Juniperus  communis  fuecia )  err  Swedilh, 
Tree-like,  Common  Juniper — grow¬ 
ing  ten  to  fifteen,  or  eighteen  feet 
high. 

Z.  Juniperus  Oxycedrus — (Oxycedrus)  or  Greater 
Spanifh  Juniper. 

A  moderate,  ever-green  tree;  growing  twenty  feet 
high,  or  more — the  leaves  ( very  J mall ,  awl-Jhape) 
threed  and  foured,  fpreading,  fharp-pointed,  and  fhorter 
than  the  berries;  the  berries  largifh  red. — Native  of 
Spain,  &C.  {Dry,  or  any  common  foil.) 

5.  Juniperus  Virginiana,  Virginia  Red  Cedar. 

A  large  ever-green  tree,  growing  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high — the  leaves  {/mall,  dark-green)  placed  by  threes, 
joining  at  the  bafe;  the  young  ones  imbricated,  or 
placed  over  one  another,  and  the  old  ones  fpreadnig. 
Native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  {Dry,  or  any  com¬ 
mon  foil.) 

4.  JuniperuS  lyciu,  Lycian  Cedar. 

A  middling  ever-green  tree,  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
hjcrh — the  leaves  {fmall)  placed  by  threes,  ovate-ob- 
tufe,  and  every  where  imbricated. — Native  of  Spain, 
Callia,  and  Siberia.  ( Any  common  foil.) 

c.  Juniperus  Phaenicea,  P hccnician  Y ellow-berried 
Cedar. 

A  moderate  ever-green  tree,  growing  twenty  feet 
high — the  leaves  {fmall)  obtufe,  placed  by  threes, 
flightly  imbricated. — Native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  the  Eall.  {Warm,  dry  fit uat ion.) 

6.  Juniperus  thurifrra,  Thuriferous  Spanifh  Cedar. 

A  middling  ever-green  tree,  growing  thirty  feet 
high — the  leaves  {fmall)  acute,  four-ranked,  or .rang¬ 
ed  in  four  rows;  and  large  black  berries. — Native  of 
Spain.  {Dry,  or  any  common  foil.) 

7.  Juniperus  bermudiana,  Bermudian  Cedar. 

A  moderate  ever-green  tree,  growing  twenty  feet 
high— the  leaves  {fmall,  by  twos  and  threes)  growing 
by  threes  below,  and  the  upper  ones  by  twos ;  decur¬ 
rent  or  running  at  the  bafe,  awl-fhape,  fpreading,  and 
acute. — Native  of  America.  {Warm,  dry  fixation’, 
and f  me  kept  in  pots,  for  Jhelter  in  winter.) 


8.  Juniperus  Sabina — (Sabina)  or  Savin  Tree. 

A  fhrubby  ever-green,  two  or  three,  to  fix  or  eight 
feet  high — the  leaves  {fmall,  linear)  oppofite,  eredl, 
and  decurrent,  or  running  at  the  bale.— Native  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  Italy,  Siberia,  and  the  Eall.  {Any  comma m-. 
foil.) 

Varieties.—- Dwarf- fpreading  Savin,  two  to  three' 
feet  high. 

Variegated-leaved  Dwarf  Savin. 

Upright  Portugal  Savin,  fir  to  eight, 
or  ten  feet  high. 

All  thefe  fpecies  of  Juniperus  are  of  the  ever-greea 
tribe,  in  eflimation  principally  for  ornamental  planting 
in  fhrubberies,  and  other  parts  of  pleafure-grounds, 
in  which  they  make  a  confpicuous  variety  at  all  feafons ; 
moflly  of  a  clofe,  branchy  growth,  from  the  bottom 
upward,  and,  in  the  greater  part,  grow  in  a  fomewhat 
conic  form;  others  fpreading,  as  in  the  Dwarf  Savin, 
&c.  the  branches  very  clofely  fet  with  the  minute 
leaves,  in  fome  fpreading  and  pointing  outwards,  in 
others  imbricated,  or  lying  over  one  another,  and 
fome  Handing  eredl,  and  adorn  the  trees  in  conftant 
verdure;  but  the  flowers,  in  their  fmall  amentums  and 
minute  florets,  make  no  ornamental  appearance :  are 
fucceeded,  in  the  females,  by  the  roundifh  berries, 
which  in  fome  forts  ripen  plentifully  in  this  country, 
as  the  Common  Juniper,  Portugal  Savin,  and  fome- 
times  in  the  Virginia  Red  Cedar ;  though  of  this,  and 
moll  of  the  other  Cedar  kinds,  in  which  the  berries 
are  not  produced  plentifully,  they  are  obtained  from 
abroad  by  the  feed-dealers,  for  fowing;  as  all  the  forts, 
both  Junipers,  Cedars,  and  Savins,  are  raifed  from 
the  feed  in  the  fpring,  or  fome,  occafionally,  by  layers 
and  flips  of  the  young  branches,  as  hereafter  ex¬ 
plained. 

Thefe  ever-greens,  in  moll  of  the  fortsj  are  more  or 
lefs  of  a  reflnous  nature,  and  impart  an  aromati« 
odour. 

They  are  moflly  tolerably  hardy  to  grow  in  any  com¬ 
mon,  moderately  dry  foil,  and  almoft  in  any  expofure; 
except  the  Juniperus  bermudiana,  which,  being  ten¬ 
derer,  is  generally  cultivated  as  a  green-houfe  plant, 
but  fometimes  planted  in  the  full  ground  ;  Ihould  have 
a  warm  fheltered  fituation,  and  defended  from  fevere 
froft;  all  the  others  may  be  planted  in  any  fituation,  in 
common  with  other  hardy  ever-green  Ihrubs  and  trees, 
or  where  they  may  be  required,  for  ornament  and  va¬ 
riety  in  pleafure-grounds. 

Mod  or  all  the  fpecies  are  delirable  ever-greens,  in 
theirpeculiar  growth  and  foliage,  toornament  and  diver- 
fify  Ihrubberies,  and  other  decorative  plantations,  and  to 
plant  fingly  on  plats,  lawns,  &c,  or  fome  of  the  larger 
O  tree 
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tree  fpecies,  as  the  Virginia  Red  Cedar,  &c.  may  alfo 
affemble  in  plantations  of  ever-green  foreft-trees :  they 
may  be  procured  at  the  nurferies,  of  proper  growth 
for  planting,  one,  two,  or  three,  to  four  or  five  feet, 
in  proportion  to  tire  natural  fizes  of  growth  of  the 
different  fpecies,  and  planted  in  the  proper  feafons. 

The  principal  feafon  for  removing  and  planting  thefe 
trees,  is  either  in  autumn,  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
September,  any  time  in  October  and  November,  or 
all  principally  in  the  fpring  months  ;  or  the  hardier 
kinds.  Common  Juniper,  Virginia  Cedar,  and  Savins, 
might  be  occafionally  planted  in  winter,  in  mild,  open 
weather,  more  efpecially  where  convenient  to  remove 
any  with  balls ;  and  by  which  mod  of  the  others  may 
be  tranfplanted,  though,  for  the  more  tender  forts, 
early  autumn  or  fpring  planting  is  mod  advifeable. 

With  regard  to  the  order  of  planting  them,  as  before 
obferved,  they  having  particular  merit  to  plant  in 
principal  fhrubberies,  and  other  ornamental  didrifts, 
in  affemblage  modly  in  ever-green  plantations,  fhould 
be  difpofed  in  a  divernfied  manner,  and  placed  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  fizes  of  full  growth,  the  lower  ones  da- 
rioned,  more  or  lefs,  towards  the  front,  and  the  taller 
behind;  fome  alfo  planted  fingly  upon  open  fpaces  of 
grafs-ground,  of  lawns  and  plats,  and  in  fpacious  bor¬ 
ders,  &c.  and,  in  their  advancing  growth,  differed  to 
grow  nearly  in  their  natural  manner,  branchy  from  or 
near  the  bottom,  in  full  growth  upwards;  or,  occa- 
fionally,  the  larger  tree  kinds  may  be  pruned  up  gra¬ 
dually,  from  lower  branches,  to  advance  with  a  clean 
Hem  below;  or  the  whole  permitted  to  grow  natural, 
only  pruning  up  cafual,  low,  draggling,  or  diforderly 
branches,  and  encouraged  to  grow  up  full  above. 

Sometimes  the  larger,  hardy  Cedar  kinds  are  affem- 
bled  in  ever-green  fored-tree  plantations ;  particularly 
the  Virginia  Red  Cedar,  or  the  other  tree  forts  occafion- 
ally ;  and,  in  their  advancing  growth,  have  the  low,  un¬ 
der  branches  pruned  up  moderately  by  degrees,  to  form 
them  with  clean  dems  below;  but  this  pruning  of  thefe 
kinds  of  refinous,  ever-green  trees,  fhould  be  performed 
with  much  diferetion,  only  gradually  as  they  increafe  in 
height,  and  permitted  to  branch  out  upward  in  full 
head^. 

Formerly,  fome  of  thefe  fpecies  of  Juniperus  were 
planted  to  form  ornamental  garden  hedges;  and  fome- 
times  planted  detached,  and  trained  in  pyramidal  fi¬ 
gures. 

The  propagation,  or  method  of  raifing  the  different 
fpecies  of  Juniperus,  is  principally  by  feed  ;  and  fome 
alfo  occafionally  by  layers  and  flips,  or  cuttings  of  the 
young  fhoots,  particularly  the  Savins ;  but  the  Ju¬ 
niper  and  Cedar  kinds  are  mcftly  raifed  from  feed. 


The  feed  is  fowed  in  the  fpring,  in  a  bed  of  light 
earth,  'each  fort  feparate,  and  covered  in  with  mold, 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  deep;  they  will  co  ne  up  f0me 
the  fame  year,  others  probably  not  ti’l  the  fpring  fc[_ 
lowing  ;  or  fome  of  the  foreign,  or  more  render  forts' 
might  be  fowed  in  pots,  and  plunged  in  a  hot-bed,  to 
forward  them  the  fame  year,  and  fhould  be  expofed’  by- 
degrees  to  the  full  air:  keep  the  whole  clean  from  weeds* 
and  give  moderate  watering  in  dry,  hot  weather  in 
fummer ;  ana  the  young  plants,  of  one  or  two  years  old 
tranfplanted  in  the  fpring,  in  nurfery-beds,  in  rows 
inches  to  a  foot  afunder,  to  advance  in  growth,  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  then  tranfplanted  in  wider  rows  two 
feet  diflance,  to  acquire  proper  growth,  generally  per¬ 
muting  them  to  branch  out  from  the  bottom  in  their 
natural  way  ;  or  may  only  prune  any  low,  under-ftrag- 
glr.ig  fhoots,  and  let  all  the  others,  and  the  top-fhoot 
advance  m  full  growth,  to  proper  fizes,  for  the  intended 
plantations. 

.  ®r,  t0  propagate  them  by  layers,  flips,  or  cuttings, 
it  may  be  performed  in  any  of  the  forts  occafionally,  in 
want  of  feed,  or  principally  the  Savins;  duffing’ for 
layers,  the  young,  under-branches,  furnifhed  with  young 
fhoots,  which,  in  the  fpring,  lay  in  the  earth,  they 
will  be  rooted  in  one  year;  and  flips  or  cuttings  of  the 
young  fhoots,  planted  in  March  or  April,  will  emit 
roots,  and  grow;  and  when  the  whole,  both  layers, 
cuttings,  &c.  are  properly  rooted,  next  fpring,  trarff- 
plant  them  in  nurfery-beds,  &c.  to  obtain  U  requifite 
growth,  as  advifed  in  the  feealing -plants. 


Ka  l m i  a — (KALMIA)  or  Dvva  r f-L a ur e t,. 

Clafs  and  Order, 

Decandria  Monogynia, 

Ten  Males,  One  Female', 

Or  Plants  ’with  Hermaphrodite  Flowers ,  having  ten 
Stamina,  or  Males,  and  one  Pijlillum,  or  Female . 

THIS  Genus,  Kalmia,  confifls  of  two  fpecies  of 
very  beautiful  ever-green  flowering-fhrubs,  for  adorn¬ 
ing  the  fhrubbery,  flower-borders,  &c.  are  of  upright, 
moderate  growth,  with  branchy,  bufhy  heads,  orna¬ 
mented  with  ovate  and  fpear-fhape  leaves;  and  fine  or¬ 
namental  red  flowers,  in  terminal  and  lateral,  corymbus 
clufters,  moft  beautiful ;  having  a  five-parted  perma¬ 
nent  calyx  to  each  flower ;  the  corolla,  or  flower  morso- 
petalous  tubular,  divided  above  into  five  fegments, 
and  contain  ten  ftamina  and  one  piftillum;  fucceeded 
by  a  roundifii,  quinquelocular,  or  five-celled  capfule, 
furniflied  with  fmall  feeds;  and  by  which  the  plants 
are  raifed,  like  wife  by  fuckers  and  layers. 
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The  Species  of  KALMIA  are, 

1.  Kalmia  latifolia,  Broad-leaved  Kalmia. 

A  moderate  ever-green  Ihrub,  of  branchy  growth, 
four  or  five  feet  high — the  leaves  ( middling)  ovate- 
obtufe ;  and  corymbus  bunches  of  flowers,  terminating 
the  branches;  June  and  July;  moll  beautiful. — Na¬ 
tive  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Pennfylvania,  Sec.  ( Moijl , 
light,  or  any  foil.) 

Variety. — Striped  broad-leaved  Kalmia. 

2.  Kalmia  anguflifolia.  Narrow-leaved  Kalmia. 

A  moderate  ever-green  flirub,  of  branchy,  bulhy 
growth,  three  or  four  feet  high — the  leaves  ( middling ) 
fpear-fhape,  longifh ;  and  corymbus  bunches  of  flowers, 
laterally,  or  at  the  fides  of  the  branches;  June,  July, 
&c.  very  beautiful. — Native  of  Pennfylvania,  and 
near  New  York. 

Thefe  are  the  moll  delightful  of  all  fhrubs,  beautiful 
as  ever-greens,  and  moft  delicately-fine  flowering-plants ; 
demand  admittance  in  every  curious  garden,  to  embel- 
li(h  principal  Ihrubbery  dumps:  may  be  obtained  at 
the  nurferies,  for  planting,  in  autumn  or  fpring ;  and 
are  propagated  by  feeds,  layers,  and  fuckers,  in  the 
fame  feafons. 

Sow  the  feeds  principally  in  the  fpring,  in  a  bed  of 
light  earth,  or  in  pots ;  or,  if  the  pots  are  plunged  in 
a  gentle  hot-bed,  it  will  forward  the  germination  of 
the  feed,  and  the  plants  in  gro\vth ;  they,  in  either 
method,  will  come  up  the  fame  year :  give  them  (helter 
in  winter,  and  in  fpring  prick  them  in  a  warm  fituation, 
or  into  pots,  for  moving  under  protedion  from  froft  in 
winter  for  a  year  or  two,  then  may  be  tranfplanted 
with  balls  into  the  full  ground,  either  where  they  are 
to  remain,  or  in  a  nurfery,  till  advanced  more  in  growth, 
for  planting  in  the  Ihrubbery,  &c.  or  fome  may  be 
continued  in  pots,  and  in  winter,  placed  under  Ihelter 
from  froft. 

Or  by  layers  and  fuckers,  the  former  may  be  per¬ 
formed  in  autumn  or  fpring,  in  the  lower,  young 
branches,  laved  down  in  the  earth  with  the  tops  a  few 
inches  above  ground  ;  they  will  be  rooted  for  planting 
oft  in  autumn  or  fpring  following ;  and  fuckers  arifing 
from  the  bottom,  may  be  digged  up  in  the  fpring  with 
roots,  fo  as  each  forms  at  once  a  rooted  young  plant, 
which  may  be  planted  either  in  a  nurfery,  or  ftrong  ones 
in  the  Ihrubberies,  &c.  where  they  are  to  continue. 

Generally,  for  planting  thefe  curious  ever-greens,  in 
a  Ihrubbery,  or  any  where  in  pleafure-grounds  for  or¬ 
nament,  they  being  of  proper  growth'  when  two  to 
three  feet  high,  the  fpring,  about  March  and  April,  is 


a  good  feafon,  otherwife  in  autumn,  about  die  middle 
or  end  of  September,  or  in  Odober  or  November; 
and  where  any  can  be  removed,  or  tranfplanted,  with 
balls  to  their  roots,  either  from  the  full  ground,  or 
pots,  it  will  be  an  advantage. 

They  Ihould  have  a  warm  fituation,  in  the  front  of 
fome  principal  Ihrubbery  clump,  or  in  a  border,  &c. 
where  they  may  be  confpicuous  to  fight,  as  they  make 
a  good  appearance  at  all  feafons;  and  very  ornamental 
when  in  flower,  in  large,  corymbus  bunches. 

LavandiIla,  LAVENDER,  of  the 

Clafs  and  Order 

Didynamia  Gymnolpermia, 

Two  Powers,  Seeds  naked ; 

Or  Plants  with  Flowers  ( Hertn .)  having  four  Stamina , 

two  being  fuperior,  or  longer  than  the  others ;  and 

Seeds  naked,  or  without  any  V ejfel  or  Cover. 

7TIE  Lavandula  comprife  two  hardy,  under- 
Ihrubby,  aromatic  ever-greens,  eligible  to  plant  in 
gardens  and  Ihrubberies,  for  ufe  and  ornament ;  are  of 
upright,  bulhy  growth,  two  or  three  feet  high,  gar- 
nilhed  with  fmall,  narrow,  and  linear  fpear-lhape  leaves ; 
of  a  hoary,  whitilh  hue,  and  long,  ered  fpikes,  of 
fmall,  tubulous,  ringent  or  grinning  flowers,  blue, 
purple,  &c.  having  one-leaved  cups,  a  fmall,  mono- 
petalous  corolla,  tubulous  below,  and  divided  and  rin¬ 
gent  above;  four  ftamina,  two  fuperior  in  length  to  the 
other  two  ;  a  four-parted  germen,  fupporting  a  Angle 
ftyle ;  and  the  germen  grows  four  naked  feeds,  which 
are  feldom  ufed  for  fowing,  as  the  plants  propagate 
freely  by  planting  flips  and  cuttings  of  the  young  fhoot*, 
in  fpring  and  fummer. 

The  hardy  Species  of  LAVANDULA  are, 

T.  Lavandula  Spica — (Spica)  Spike-flowering  La¬ 
vandula,  or  Common  Lavender. 

A  fmall,  fhrubby,  bulhy  plant,  growing  two  or  three 
feet  high — ti  e  leaves  (fmall,  narrow,  whitijh-green ) 
fpear-lhape,  and  intire ;  and  long,  ered  fpikes  of  flowers, 
naked,  or  without  leaves;  June,  July  and  Auguft.— 
Native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  ( Any  common 
foil  and  ft  nation.) 

Varieties, — Narrow-leaved  Common  Lavender. 

Broad-leaved  Common  Lavender. 

Dwarf  Lavender. 

Blue-fpiked  Common  Lavender. 

Purple-fpiked  Lavender. 

White-fpiked  Lavender. 
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2.  Lavandula  Stoechas — (Stoechas)  or  French  La¬ 
vender. 

A  final!,  (hrubby  plant,  of  two  feet  growth — tire 
leaves  ( fmall ,  narrower)  fpear-lhape,  linear;  and 
tufted  fpikes  of  purple  flowers;  July  and  Auguft. — 
Native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  ( /lay  common 
foil  and  fituation.) 

Both  thefe  fpecies  of  Lavandula  are  fine,  aromatic 
under-fhrubs,  of  upright,  (lender  growth  ;  produce  nu¬ 
merous  fpikes  of  flowers  of  great  fragrance,  and  for 
which  the  Common  Lavender  is  cultivated  in  kitchen- 
gardens,  and  producing  its  flowers  in  perfe&ion  in  July 
and  Auguft;  are  gathered  for  domeftic  occafions,  fuch 
as  to  put  in  fmall  paper  bags  to  lay  among  cloaths  to 
perfume  them  with  their  aromatic  odour;  alfo  in  laiger 
quantities  to  diftil  for  Lavender  water,  & c.  and  both 
the  fpecies  are  eligible  to  plant  in  (hrubberies,  as  flow- 
«ring-(hrubs,  difpofed  towards  the  front  parts,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  degrees  of  growth,  in  afiemblage  with  other 
fmall  (hrubs ;  likewife  to  plant  in  borders.;  and,  in  all 
of  which,  trained  in  bufhy  heads,  will  make  an  agree¬ 
able  variety  at  all  feafons,  and  flower  ornamentally  in 
fummer. 

They  may  be  procured  at  the  nurferies  for  planting, 
in  autumn  or  fpring,  and  are  eafily  raifed  plentifully  by 
flips  and  cuttings. 

To  propagate  thefe  plants,  take  off  a  quantity  of 
the  fide  young  (boots,  in  March,  April,  or  May, 
cither  (lipped  off  by  hand,  or  cuttings  with  a  knife, 
five,  fix,  eight  or  ten  inches  long ;  trim  away  the  under 
leaves,  and  plant  them  in  a  (hady  border,  watered  in 
dry  weather:  they  will  root  freely  and  foon,  the  fame 
year,  (hoot  at  top,  and  form  little  bufhy  plants,  by  the 
end  of  the  fummer,  for  tranfplanting,  where  they  are 
to  remain  in  autumn  or  fpring  following. 

When  required  for  kitchen-garden  culture,  for  the 
flowers,  (hould  cultivate  principally  the  Common  Blue- 
fpiked  Lavender,  and  planted  either  in  beds  or  borders, 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  diftance,  -to  grow  in  Angle, 
bufliy  plants,  or  occafionally  planted  as  an  edging  along 
the  front  of  a  border,  either  in  (lips  or  cuttings, 
planted  at  once  to  remain  fix  inches  afunder  in  the 
row,  or  in  rooted  young  plants,  raifed  as  above,  and 
kept  regular  by  clipping  every  fummer;  or  where  con- 
fiderable  fupplies  of  flowers  are  required,  they  may 
be  planted  in  continued  rows,  three  feet  afunder,  to 
have  room  to  advance  in  full  growth,  to  produce  large 
■crops  of  flowers  accordingly :  in  fome  of  the  extenfive 
Litchen  grounds,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  as 
about  Batterfea,  and  places  adjacent,  they  plant  vaft 
quantities  in  Angle  rows,  between  the  large  breaks  of 
ground,  to  furnilh  large  production#  of  flowers  for  the 
fiipply  of  the  markets. 
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In  the  above  different  methods,  the  plants  (hould  be 
permitted  to  grow  in  full  heads,  and  they  will  produce 
plenty  of  flowers  every  fummer,  which  attaining  per¬ 
fection  in  July  and  early  part  of  Auguft,  (hould  be 
gathered  in  dry  weather,  for  the  particular  or  different 
ceconomical  purpofes  for  which  they  are  required  and. 
adapted  ;  the  plants  will  continue  many  years,  and 
when  they  grow  naked,  ftubby,  or  of  a  decaying  na¬ 
ture,  raife  frefh  fupplies  in  due  time  to  fucceed  them 
in  proper  growth. 

For  (hrubberies, borders,  &c.  in  the  pleafure-groumj, 
both  the  fpecies  of  Lavender  are  eligible,  as  before 
intimated ;  and  may  be  planted  in  any  common  foil, 
and  buffered  to  grow  up  in  full  heads. 

Lavatera — (Lavatera)  or  TREE  MALLOW. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Monadelphia  Polyandria, 

One  Brotherhood,  Many  Males ; 

Or  Plants  with  Flowers  (Herm.)  having  all  the  Sta¬ 
mina  joined  in  one  Set,  or  Brotherhood',  and  numerous 

Males,  or  Stamina,  in  each  Flower. 

THIS  Genus  furnifhes  feverai  (hrubby-ftalked,  mal— 
vaceous  plants,  growing  with  an  upright.  Angle  Hem, 
four  or  five,  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  terminated  by 
bulhy  heads;  and  gamifhed  with  large,  roundi(h, 
three,  five,  and  feven-lobed,  foft,  downy  leaves,  and 
terminating  the  top  in  a  tuft;  and  largilh,  purple 
flowers,  Angly  and  in  clufters,  compofed  of  five  heart- 
fhaped  petals  ;  including  many  (lamina,  monadelphous,, 
or  united  below  in  one  bet ;  an  orbicular  germen,  fup- 
porting  a  (hort  llyle,  and  fucceeded  by  many  feed- 
capfules  collected  into  a  head,  having  each  one 
kidney-lhape  feed,  and  by  which  the  plants  are 
raifed;  and  fome  alfo  by  cuttings  of  the  items  and. 
(hoots. 

The  hardy,  (hrubby  LAVATERAS  are, 

1.  Lavatera  ariorra,  Tret-like  Lavatera,  or  Tree 

Mallow. 

A  tall,  upright  plant,  with  a  Angle,  herbaceous-like 
(talk,  growing  eight  or  ten  feet  high — the  Item  tree-like 
Angle ;  leaves  {large,  foft)  feven-angled,  plaited  and 
downy ;  and  peduncles  or  flower-ftalks  at  the  axillas 
of  the  leaves  and  Item,  crouded,  having  each  one 
purple  flower. — Native  of  Italy.  {Dryy  or  any  com¬ 
mon  light  foil.) 

2.  Lavatera  triloba,  Three-lobed  leaved  Ihrubby 

Lavatera. 

An  upright,  (hrubby-ftalked  plant,  growing  four  or  five 
feet  high — the  Item  Ihrubby ;  leaves  {large)  fomewhat 

hearted. 
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Hearted,  almoft  three-lobed  roundifh  crenated,  and 
heart-fhape  ftipula ;  and  peduncles  or  flower-ftalks  ag¬ 
gregated,  producing  each  one  large,  pale-purple  flow¬ 
er. — Native  of  Spain.  {.Dry,  warm,  or  fandy  foil.) 

3.  Lavatera  micans ,  glittering  Tree  Mallow. 

Anupright,  fhrubby-ftalked  plant,  growing  five,  to  fix 
or  feven  feet  high — the  ftem  tree-like,  lhrubby ;  leaves 
{large,  /oft)  feven-angled,  acute,  crenated,  plaited 
and  hoary;  and.  terminal  racems  of  purple  flowers. — 
Native  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  {Dry,  or  fandy  foil.) 

4.  Lavatera  olbia,  Olbian  lhrubby  Lavatera. 

An  upright,  Ihrubby-ftalked  plant,  growing  four  or  five 
feet  high — the  ftem  lhrubby;  leaves  {large,  f oft)  ftve- 
lobed,  halbert-form ;  and  large  purple  flowers,  fingly. 
— Native  of  France,  &c.  {Moftly  dry ,.  warm  foil.) 

5.  Lavatera  luftanica,  Lufltanian,  or  Portugal, 
lhrubby  Lavatera. 

An  upright,  Ihrubby-ftalked  plant,  four  or  five  feet  high 
— the  ftem  lhrubby;  leaves  {larger , foft)  feven-angled, 
plaited,  and  hoary;  and  terminal  racems  of  purple 
flowers. — Native  of  Portugal.  {Dry,  warm  foil.) 

Of  the  above  five  lhrubby  fpecies  of  Lavatera,  the 
firft  is  the  hardieft  and  the  molt  commonly  cultivated 
in  the  full  ground,  the  ftem  tall  and  Angle ;  is  fome- 
what  between  a  lhrubby  and  herbaceous  nature;  fome-/ 
times  decays  in  a  year  or  two  in  winter,  or  if  planted 
in  a  dry,  lean,  or  rubbilliy  foil,  it  will  fometimes 
Hand  feveral  years :  may  be  planted  in  any  dry  fitua- 
tion  in  the  fhrubbery,  or  where  required;  the  other 
four  are  more  tender,  Ihould  have  a  warm,  dry  Atua- 
tion,  or  fandy  foil  ;  and  will  continue  of  feveral  years 
duration,  in  root  and  ftem  ;  though  it  is  alfo  proper  to 
have  a  plant  or  two  of  each  of  thofe  four  forts  in  pots, 
to  remove  to  Ihelter  of  a  green-houfe  in  winter,  as 
fometimes  thofe  in  the  open  ground  are  killed,  or  much 
cut,  by  the  effefts  of  rigorous  frofts  in  fevere  feafons. 

They  being  all  propagated  by  feed,  and  the  fhrub- 
by  kinds  alfo  by  cuttings,  Ihould  generally  be  tranf- 
planted,  young,  where  they  are  to  remain;  or  the 
feed  fowed  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  continue. 

To  propagate  thefe  plants  from  feed,  fow  it  in 
March  or  April,  in  a  bed  of  light  earth,  for  tranf- 
planting  in  fummer  or  next?  autumn,  or  following  fpring, 
into  the  fhrubbery,  &c.  to  remain,  efpecially  the  firft 
fpecies;  or  may  be  fowed  in  patches,  in  the  places  where 
the  plants  are  to  Hand,  and  thinned,  while  young,  to 
one  of  the  ftrpngelt  in  each  patch;  and  thus  continuing, 
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not  having  any  check  by  removal,  they  grow  more 
ftrong,  hardy,  and  durable;  or  the  four  tenderer 
lhrubby  forts,  being  fowed  in  beds,  may  both  tranf- 
plant  fome  young  into  the  fhrubbery,  or  borders,  and 
fome  fingly,  in  pots,  to  have  protection  in  winter  the 
firft  year  or  two,  then  turned  into  the  full  ground  in  the 
fpring ;  others  continued  in  the  pots  for  moving  unde? 
Ihelter  conftantlyin  winter,  in  frofty  weather. 

Or  to  propagate  the  four  fhrubby  forts  by  cuttings* 
of  the  Ihoots,  item,  or  branches,  is  performed  in  the 
fpring,  March,  or  April;  when,  taking  off  fome  cut¬ 
tings,  fix  or  eight,  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  plant 
them  either  in  a  border  of  light  earth,  or  in  pots  of 
a  fimilar  foil,  giving  moderate  watering  when  the  earth 
dries,  they  will  root  the  fame  year;  or  in  a  hot-bed* 
or  covered  down  with  hand-glaffes,  will  loot  fooner, 
and  (hoot  at  top;  and  when  fully  rooted,  and  formed 
fome  top  growth,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  finally, 
fome  into  the  fhrubbery,  borders,  &c.  others  into 
pots,  fingly. 

Laurus,  BAY  TREE,  of  the 

Clafs  and  Order 

Enneandria  Monogynia, 

Nine  Males,  One  Females ; 

Or  Plants  with  Flowers  {Hermaphrodite)  having  nint 

Stamina,  or  Males,  and  one  Pi/tillum,  or  Female . 

THIS  Genus,  Laurus,  furnifhes  four  hardy  fpe¬ 
cies  of  moderate  tree  kinds,  comprifing  one  fine  aro¬ 
matic  ever-green,  and  three  deciduous ;  all  principally 
for  ornamental  plantations,  fhrubberies,  &c.  grow  fif¬ 
teen,  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high  in  the  different  fpe¬ 
cies ;  adorned  with  fpear-fliape,  oblong,  and  three- 
lobed  leaves,  all  of  moderate  fize;  and  fmall  hexape- 
talous  yellowilh  and  whitilh  flowers,  without  any  ca¬ 
lyx,  or  cups;  a  corolla,  ccmpofed  cf  fix  oval  petals, 
containing  nine  ftamina;  an  oval  germen,  fupporting 
one  fiyle ;  and  the  germen  grows  an  oval,  unilocular 
red  berry,  having  one  oval  hard  feed,  or  nut ;  and  the 
berries  ripen  plentifully  in  autumn  and  winter,  in  the 
Common  Bay  particularly,  for  fowing;  the  others  not 
fo  abundant;  but  generally  procured  from  A.merica,  by 
the  feedfmen ;  and  by  which  the  different  fpecies  are 
propagated,  alfo  by  layers  and  cuttings  of  the  young 
fi  toots. 

The  hardy  Species  of  LAURUS  are, 

1.  Laurus  nohilts,  Noble,  or  Common  Bay  Tree. 

A  moderate  ever-green  tree,  branchy  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  growing  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high — the  leaves 
{middling  f.ze,  dark-green)  ovate-fpear-lhape,  veined, 
and  perennial,  or  remaining  all  the  year;  and  quadrifid 

yellowifh 
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yellowifti  flowers,  that  are  aioicous  or  fometimes  male 
nnd  ferrale,  on  two  different  trees. — Native  of  Italy 
and  Greece.  {P’Jj  light,  or  any  common f til.') 

Varieties.— Broad-leaved  Common  Bay. 

Narrow-leaved  Common  Bay. 

Waved-leaved  Common  Bay. 

Striped-leaved  Common  Bay. 

Double-flowered  Common  Bay. 

i.  Lausus  ajHvalis,  Summer-leaved,  or  Deciduous 
Bay  Tree. 

A  (mail,  deciduous  tree,  growing  ten  or  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  high — the  leaves  (middling)  oblong-ovate, 
acuminate  or  pointed,  veined,  and  annual  or  decidu¬ 
ous  ;  and  white  flowers.  Native  of  Virginia,  near 
rivers.  ( Moiji  or  any  foil,  and  warm  fituation.) 

3.  Laurus  Benzoin — (Benzoin)  or  Benjamin  Tree. 

A  {mail,  deciduous  tree,  growing  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  high— the  leaves  ( middling ,  light-green)  ovate, 
■enervate,  or  without  veins,  both  ends  pointed,  deci¬ 
duous. — Native  of  Virginia.  (Warm,  dry  ftuation.) 

4.  Laurus  — (Saffafras)  or  Saflafras  Tree. 

A  fmall,  deciduous  tree,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high 
— the  leaves  (middling,  light-green)  three-lobed  and 
intire. — Native  of  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Florida. 
(Warm  fituation,  moifi  or  any  common  foil.) 

Varieties. — Three-lobed  and  intire-leaved  Saflafras 
Tree. 

Undivided,  bay-leaved  Saflafras  Tree-. 

All  thefe  fpecies  of  Laurus  are  defirable,  ornamental 
trees,  to  affemble  in  principal  plantations  and  fhrub- 
beries;  the  fir  ft  of  which,  in  the  different  varieties,  as 
fine  ever-greens,  trained  either  in  taller  ftandards  with 
a  Angle  ftem,  in  which  they  will  grow  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  high,  or  more;  but  as  the  Bays  often  rife  with 
feveral  ftems,  branchy  to  the  bottom,  in  a  fhrub-like 
growth,  fome  mayalfo  be  cultivated  accordingly;  and 
the  other  three,  being  deciduous,  are  proper  to  intro¬ 
duce  in  the  moil  confpicuous  plantations  of  deciduous 
trees  and  fhrubs;  and  all  of  which,  both  of  the  ever¬ 
green  and  deciduous  kinds,  may  be  trained,  fome  in 
the  ree  way,  with  a  Angle  ftem  below,  and  full  heads 
above,  and  others  to  grow  fhrub-like,  in  a  bufhy  or¬ 
der;  and  the  Common  Bay,  in  its  branchy  growth,  is 
likewife  proper  to  train  for  handfome  ever-green 
hedges,  either  kept  regular  by  an  annual  clipping  in 
Cummer,  or  permitted  to  run  up  rough,  nearly  in  a 


natural  growth,  and  the  long-proje&ing  and  rambling 
(hoots  cut  in  with  a  knife:  this  tree  alfo  admits  of  train¬ 
ing  in  ftandards,  for  introducing  in  ever-green  tree 
plantations,  having  the  lower  and  under  boughs  pruned 
up  by  degrees,  and  it  will  fhoot  up  faft  above,  form 
a  beautihii  head,  and  make  a  fine  appearance  at  all 
feafons, 

Moll  of  thefe  trees  are  of  att  aromatic  and  odorife¬ 
rous  quality ;  and  for  which  property,  the  leaves  of 
the  Common  Bay  are  often  ufed  in  culinary  occafions ; 
and  this,  and  fome  of  the  others,  are  alfo  efteemed  very 
falutiferous  in  a  medical  way;  but,  particularly,  the 
Saflafras  is  much  recommended  for  Saflafras  tea,  be¬ 
ing  a  flrong,  aromatic,  and  efficacious  purifier;  the 
wood  of  which,  cut  into  fmall  flips,  is  the  part  ufed, 
and  of  which  great  quantities  is  imported  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  for  the  druggifts;  and  being  prepared  into  chips, 
aforefaid,  is  ready  for  ufe,  as  above,  in  which  it  is 
both  palatable  and  wholefome,  well  fweetened  with  fu- 
gar,  and  mollified  with  plenty  of  milk,  or  cream. 

Thefe  four  fpecies  of  Laurus  are  cultivated,  for 
fale,  at  moft  of  the  public  nurferies,  where  they  may 
be  procured  of  proper  growth,  two,  three,  or  four, 
to  five  or  fix  feet  high,  for  planting;  though,  if  only 
two  or  three  to  four  feet,  will  generally  be  more  fuc- 
cefsful  than  if  tranfplanted  of  larger  Azes,  efpecially 
the  Common  Bay  ;  and  which,  where  convenient  to 
remove  them  with  balls  of  earth,  will  be  of  greater 
advantage,  particularly  for  large  full  plants. 

) 

The  general  feafon  for  removing  and  planting  thefe 
trees,  of  all  the  forts,  is  eithei-ln  Odtober  or  Novem¬ 
ber,  or  in  the  fpring  months. 

The  propagation,  or  method  of  raifing  the  different 
fpecies,  is  by  feed,  layers,  and  fuckers. 

The  feed,  or  berries,  for  flowing,  are  obtained  of 
the  feedfmen,  and  at  many  of  the  principal  nurferies : 
they  may  be  fowed  in  autumn  or  fpring;  though  as 
thofe  of  the  deciduous  kinds  are  commonly  received 
from  America,  they  feldom  arrive  before  the  fpring 
feafon  :  flow  all  the  forts  in  beds  of  light  earth,  either 
in  drills,  or  broad-caft,  and  covered  in  evenly  an  inch 
deep ;  or  fome  might  be  fowed  in  pots,  in  the  fpring, 
efpecially  the  American  kinds,  and  plunged  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot-bed  to  forward  them ;  and  in  all  of  which 
give  gentle  waterings,  kept  clean  from  weeds  all  fum- 
mer,  prote&ed  from  froft  in  winter;  and  when  the 
plants  are  of  one  or  two  fummers  growth,  fliould  be 
tranfplailted  in  nurfery-beds,  where,  advancing  ia 
ftrength,  one  or  two  years,  may  be  tranfplanted  in 
wider  nurfery-rows,  or  fome  where  they  are  to  remain ; 
or  when  thofe  continued  longer  in  the  nurfery  are  from 
two  or  three,  to  four  or  five  feet,  are  proper  for  the 
plantations  in  which  they  are  intended. 
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Or  the  Laurus  afivalis,  being  tenderer,  it,  and 
fome  of  the  other  American  forts,  may  alfo  be  planted, 
while  of  young  growth,  from  the  feed-bed  into  pots, 
fingly,  to  place  under  Ihelter  from  froft  the  firft  year 
or  two,  or  till  they  obtain  ftrength,  then  turned  out, 
with  balls,  into  the  full-ground,  in  a  warm  fituation ; 
efpeciaily  the  former  mentioned. 

Layers  of  the  lower  young  (hoots,  in  fpring  or  au¬ 
tumn,  will  root  in  one  year;  generally  performing  it 
by  flit-laying,  gafliing  or  flitting  the  Ihoots  a  little  on 
the  under  flde,  that  part  layed  in  the  earth,  three 
inches  deep,  keeping  the  fli  open,  and  the  top  upright 
above  ground,  pegged  down,  and  earthed  in  the  above 
depth;  and  when  rooted,  cut  them  from  the  ftocls,  and 
plant  them  in  the  nurfery,  to  acquire  proper  growth 
for  the  Ihrubbery,  &c. 

Suckers  often  arife  abundantly  from  the  roots  of  the 
Common  Bay,  which  may  be  digged  up  with  roots  to 
each,  in  autumn  or  fpring,  and  planted  either  where 
they  are  to  remain,  or  in  a  nurfery,  for  one,  two,  or 
three  years,  to  obtain  larger  growth  for  the  intended 
purpcfes. 

When  the  young  trees,  railed  by  any  of  the  above 
methods  of  prop"gation,  are  advanced  two  or  three, 
to  four  or  five  feet  in  growth  as  before  intimated,  they 
are  of  proper  f;z:s  for  final  tranfplanting  in  Ihrubberies, 
and  other  places,  where  they  are  to  remain. 

In  the  final  planting  of  thefe  trees,  in  Ihrubberies 
and  other  plantations,  generally  difpofe  the  Common 
Bay  with  ever-greens  of  iimilar  growth,  either  to  grow 
up  tall  in  ftandards,  or  to  advance  in  bufliy  heads, 
branchy  almoft  from  the  bottom  ;  and  the  other  three 
fpecies  introduce  principally  with  other  deciduous  kinds, 
in  fomewhat  flickered,  warm  fituations,  efpeciaily  the 
Laurus  teJUvalis,  or  planted  againft  a  fouth  wall,  as 
this  is  rather  tenderer  than  moll  of  the  other  fpecies  ; 
or  may  alfo  plant  fome  in  pots,  to  remove  under  fhelter 
in  winter,  as  being  liable  to  fuffer  by  rigorous  froRs, 
and  is  therefore  aifo  generally  kept  among  the  green- 
houfe  exotics,  though,  when  planted  in  a  fheltered 
place,  as  above,  in  the  full  ground,  will  Hand  our 
ordinary  winters  tolerably  well,  and  harden  by  de¬ 
grees. 

When  defigned  to  plant  the  Common  Bay,  for  a 
garden  hedge,  it  fhould  generally  be  planted  in  young 
growth,  of  one  or  two  to  three  feet,  fet  a  foot  afun- 
der  ;  or  if  fpreading  plants,  may  be  planted  eighteen 
inches  dillancc:  permit  them  to  run  up  at  top,  and 
the  projedling  fide-lhoots  cut  regular  in  fummer,  never 
cut  in  winter;  or  may  occafionally  plant  fome  hedge- 
wavs,  to  cover  any  naked,  unfightly  walls,  palings,  &c. 
and  the  branches  nailed  thereto  in  a  fpreading  man¬ 
ner. 


Ledum,  MARSH  CISTUS,  or  Wild  Rofemary. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Decandria  Monogynia, 

Ten  Males ,  One  Female ; 

Or  Plants  with  Flowers  (Herm.)  having  ten  Stamina 
and  one  Pijlillum. 

THIS  Genus  is  compofed  of  low,  under-lhrubby 
ever-greens,  of  fmall,  bufliy  growth,  ornamented  with 
fmall,  linear,  and  ovate  leaves,  and  fmall,  corymbus' 
bunches  of  reddifh  flowers,  confining  of  five  fmall 
petals,  ten  llamina,  and  one  pillfllum ;  fucceeded  by 
roundifh  capflfles,  furniihed  with  many  feeds,  by  which, 
lowed  in  a  moift  border,  the  plants  are  raifed;  likewife 
Dy  oft-fet  root-fuckers.  Layers  and  flips. 

The  Species  are, 

J.  Ledum  palufre,  Marfh  Ciflus  Ledon,  or  Wild 
Rofemary. 

A  fmall,  low,  under-fhrubby  ever-green,  two  feet 
growth — the  leaves  (/mail,  narrow)  linear,  hairy  on 
the  under-flde,  and  fmall  flowers  in  a  corymbus. — 
Native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  in  marfliy 
ground.  ( Moiji ,  or  marjhy  Jituation. ) 

Varieties . — Larger,  Upright,  Wild  Rofemary. 

Smaller,  Procumbent,  Wild  Rofemary. 

2.  Ledum  latfolium.  Broad-leaved  Marfh  Ciflus. 

3.  Ledum  long  folium.  Long-leaved  Marfh  Ciflus. 

4.  Ledum  thymifolium,  Thyme-leaved  Marfh  Ciflus. 

These  are  ail  fmall,  under-flirubs,  moflly  inhabitants 
of  marfliy  and  boggy  fituations  :  trie y  may  be  planted 
in  fomewhat  fimilar  foils,  or  any  moill  flirubbery  clumps, 
borders,  or  where  convenient,  for  variety ;  and  are 
propagated  byr  parting  the  roots,  or  detaching,  or  flip-, 
ping  the  off-fet  fuckers,  alfo  by  lay'ers  of  the  branches  ; 
and  by  feed,  fowed  in  autumn  or  fpring,  in  a  fhady, 
moifl  fituation ;  and  planted  out  where  they  arc  to  remain* 

Licustrum,  PRIVET. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Diandria  Monogynia, 

Two  Males,  One  Female', 

Or  Plants  with  Hermaphrodite  F Owens,  bavin*  two 
Stamina,  or  Males,  and  one  P  if  ilium,  or  female. 

THE  Licustp.um  confifls  of  mod  hardy,  large, 
bufliy  fhrubs,  deciduous  and  ever-green,  eligible  lor 
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the  fhnibbery,  and  valuable  for  forming  very  neat  and 
expeditious  hedges ;  are  of  upright,  full  growth,  branch 
ing  thick  and  ereftly  from  the  very  bottom  ;  clofely 
garnifhed  with  fmallifh,  ovate-oblong  leaves,  oppofite; 
and  many  erett,  oval  fpikes,  of  fmall,  whitifh  flowers 
in  fummer;  having  one-leaved  cups,  four-parted  above, 
a  fmall,  monopetalous,  funnel-lbape  corolla,  quadi  ifid 
or  four-parted;  two  Ihort  flamina  and  one  piflillum, 
and  the  fpikes  of  flowers  fucceeded  by  cluflers  of  round- 
ifh,  black  berries,  containing  four  feeds,  ripe  in  au¬ 
tumn  and  winter;  proper  for  fowing  to  propagate  the 
plants;  which  are  all'o  raifed  plentifully  by  fuckers, 
layers,  and  cuttings. 

The  Species  and  Varieties  of  LIGUSTRUM  are, 

I .  LrcusTavw  vulgar g,  Common,  Deciduous  Privet. 

A  large,  upright,  bulliv,  deciduous  fhrub,  growing 
eight  or  ten  feet  high — the  leaves  ( fmallijh ,  dark - 
green )  ovate-oblong,  and  oppofite;  and  eredt,  oval 
fpikes  of  whitiili  flowers;  June  or  July. — Native  of 
England,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  (Jny  foil  and 
fit  nation.) 

Varieties. — Gold-Ariped-leaved  Deciduous  Privet. 

Siiver-ftriped-Ieaved  Deciduous  Privet. 

z.  Ligustrum  fesnper-virens,  Ever-green  Italian 
Privet. 

A  large,  ever-green  fhrub,  growing  eight  or  ten 
feet  high — the  leaves  ( fmallijh ,  dark-green)  ovate- 
oblong,  oppofite,  and  continue  all  the  year;  and  eredt, 
oval  fpikes,  of  whitifh  flowers;  July  and  Augult. — 
Native  of  Italy.  foil  and  Jituation.) 

5.  Ligustrum  latifolium.  Broad-leaved  Carolina 
Privet. 

A  large,  ever-green  fhrub,  eight  or  ten  feet  high — 
leaves  ( larger ,  dark-green )  ovate-oblong,  oppo¬ 
fite;  and  erett  fpikes  of  whitifh  flowers;  July. — Na¬ 
tive  of  Carolina,  (^ny  common  foil.) 

Thefe  fhru’os,  being  of  large,  eredl,  bufhy  growth, 
are  adapted  for  fhrubberies,  and  other  plantation  dif- 
tridls  in  pleafure-grounds,  in  aflemblage  with  other 
hardy  fhrubs  and  trees;  and  are  remarkably  well 
adapted  for  forming  neat,  clofe  garden  hedges,  proper 
both  for  internal  divifions  and  occaflonally  for  outward 
fences,  as  they  grow  very  clofe  and  expeditioufly ;  and 
are  likewife  proper  to  plant  in  a  fpreading  growth  againfl 
naked  or  unfightly  walls,  or  palings,  &c.  where  re¬ 
quired  to  have  them  covered,  and  for  which  the  ever¬ 
green  forts  are  molt  eligible,  on  account  of  their  con¬ 


tinuing  leaves  in  conftrmt  verdure  at  all  feaibnB ;  1  toe 
that  occailon,  and  hedges,  any  of  the  forts  are  eligible. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  layers,  fuckers,  and 
cuttings. 

Sow  the  feed  in  autumn  or  fpring,  in  a  bed  of  com¬ 
mon  earth,  in  drills  an  inch  or  two  deep,  or  broad-cafl, 
on  the  furface,  and  earthed  over  that  depth;  they  will 
come  up  freely  in  fpring,  or  beginning  of  fummer; 
and  when  the  plants  are  cf  one  fummer’s  growth,  tranf- 
plant  them  into  nurfery-rov/s;  and  in  which  they  may 
either  be  permitted  to  grow  up  rough  or  bufhy  from  the 
bottom,  both  for  hedges  and  flandard  fhrubs ;  or,  for 
the  latter,  fome  trained  with  a  Angle  flem,  pruning  up 
the  lateral  fhcots  and  branches  below,  and  encouraged 
to  branch  out  full  above  in  bufhy  heads ;  and  when  two 
or  three,  to  four  or  five  feet  high,  are  proper  for  final 
tranfplanting  in  fhrubberies,  or  where  they  may  be  re¬ 
quired;  or  for  hedges,  they  being  trained  in  a  bufhy, 
fpreading  growth,  feathered  quite  to  the  bottom  ;  and 
of  one,  two,  to  three  or  four  feet,  are  of  eligible  fizes 
to  plant  for  that  purpofe. 

Or  to  propagate  them  by  layers,  cuttings  and  fuckers, 
it  may  be  performed  in  the  autumn  or  fpring:  layers 
of  the  pliant  young  branches  and  fhoots  will  be  abun* 
tiantly  well  rooted  in  one  fummer,  for  planting  off  in 
autumn  or  fpring  following ;  likewife  cuttings  of  the 
year-old  fhoots  planted,  will  emit  roots,  and  grow 
freely ;  and  fuckers  arifing  from  the  bottom  of  old 
plants,  may  be  taken  off  with  roots,  and  planted,  form¬ 
ing  at  once  proper  rooted  plants. 

All  the  Privets,  being  mod  hardy  fhrubs,  admit  of 
planting  any  where  in  open  or  clofe  fituations,  or  to 
plant  in  clofe  places  in  towns  and  cities,  where  many 
other  fhrubs  would  not  grow ;  and  admit  of  removal 
for  planting  any  time  in  open  weather,  from  September 
or  October,  till  March  or  April;  or,  on  particular  oc- 
cafions,  might  be  tranfplanted  fuccefsfully  in  May  or 
June,  as  they  have  abundant  roots,  very  fibrous,  fo  as 
they  may  readily  be  tranfplanted  with  balls,  which,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  late  planting  as  above,  in  the  latter  part  of 
fpring,  or  in  fummer,  would  be  of  greater  advantage, 
by  having  them  continued  in  growth,  without  flint, 
or  much  check  by  removed. 

They  are  proper  to  plant  in  flandard,  bufhy  fhrubs, 
for  variety  in  fhrubberies,  or  any  general  plantations  of 
fhrubs  and  trees ;  and  in  which,  as  they  often  run  into 
long,  rambling  fhoots,  they  fhould  be  pruned  to  fome 
regular  order,  in  fummer  or  winter,  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired. 

For  Privet  hedges,  they  may  be  formed,  both  by 
planting  young  plants  of  one,  two,  or  three  feet, 
planted  a  foot  aionder  in  the  row ;  or  to  form  at  once  a 
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full  hedge,  plants  of  three  to  four,  or  five  feet,  might 
be  fuccefsfully  planted;  or  by  feed,  fotvcd  in  a  drill 
where  the  hedge  is  intended,  and  the  plants  to  remain ; 
and  in  either  methods  train  them  regular  in  their  ad¬ 
vancing  growth,  by  clipping  the  fides  once  or  twice 
every  fumm*,  and  may  either  be  kept  of  a  moderate 
height,  of  three  or  four  feet,  by  clipping  them  at  top 
to  the  height  required,  or  permitted  to  run  five,  fix, 
or  feven  feet  high,  cutting  them  in  gradually  narrowing 
or  tapering,  on  each  fide  to  the  top,  which,  when 
of  the  defined  height,  may  alfo  be  clipped  even. 


Liquid  am  bar,  STORAX,  or  Sweet  Gum 
Tree. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Monoecia  Polyandria, 

One  Habitation ,  Many  Males ; 

Or  Flowers,  Male  and  Female,  feparate,  on  one  or  the 

fame  Free,  and  the  Males  banting  many  Stamina. 

THE  Liquid amb a r  comprifes  two  fpecies  of 
elegant,  deciduous  trees,  for  ornamental  plantations, 
being  of  ftraight,  handfome  growth,  rifing  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high  ;  adorned  in  fummer  with  largifh,  pal- 
mated-angular,  and  oblong  foliage,  imparting  a  fweet, 
gummy,  fragrant  fubftance,  and  male  and  female 
flowers  apart  on  the  fame  tree;  the  males  in  conic 
amentums,  and  females  globofe  perianthums;  have 
four-leaved  and  double  involucrums,  and  with  a  bell- 
fhape  cup  to  each  floret,  but  no  petals;  numerous  fta- 
mina  in  the  males,  and  in  the  females  two  piftillums  or 
ftyles,  fucceeded  by  a  globular  body  of  many  roundiih 
capfules,  filled  with  obldng  feeds;  not  ripening  plen¬ 
tifully  in  this  country,  but  procured  in  abundance  from 
America  by  the  feedfmen,  and  by  which,  fowed  in  the 
fpring,  the  trees  are  railed ;  and  are  alfo  propagated 
by  layers. 

'  Two  Species,  viz. 

1.  Li  quid  amb  ar,  Styraciflua — (Styraciflua)  or 

Styrax-flowing  Liquidambar. 

A  middling,  deciduous  tree,  growing  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  high — the  leaves  {moderately -large,  lobated ) 
palmated-angular. — Native  of  Virginia  and  Mexico. 
( Light  or  moijl  foil.) 

2.  L 1  qu  1  d  a  m  b  a  r  afplenifolium,  Spleen-wort- leaved 

Liquidambar. 

A  moderate,  deciduous  tree,  growing  twenty  feet 
high — the  leaves  ( [mailer ,  cut-divided)  oblong,  alter¬ 


nate,  finuated. — Native  of  North  America.  ( Light 
or  any  common  foil.) 

Both  thefe  are  fine  ornamental  trees,  to  affift  in  com- 
pofing  principal  decorative  plantations  in  plealure- 
grounds,  and  in  forming  curious  fhrubberies,  clumps, 
&c.  in  aflemblage  principally  with  other  deciduous, 
trees,  and  large  fh tubs  of  the  more  curious,  defirable 
kinds ;  or  in  any  general  or  particular  diftriCts,  as  may 
be  required,  or  thought  eligible;  and  for  which  occa- 
flons,  young  trees,  of  proper  growth,  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  moll:  of  the  nurferies,  and  planted  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  feafons  of  autumn  or  fpring. 

The  propagation  of  thefe  trees  is  by  feed  and  lay¬ 
ers,  in  the  fpring  and  autumn:  fow  the  feed  in  March 
or  April,  in  a  bed  of  light  earth.  Or  in  pots  of  the 
fame  foil ;  and  covered  in  with  earth  an  inch  deep, 
they  will  come  up  the  fame  year  :  give  the  plants  oc- 
caflonal  protection  in  winter  from  fevere  frolt,  and 
when  of  one  or  two  years  growth  in  the  feed -bed,  tranf- 
plant  them  in  the  fpring  into  nurfery-rows ;  where  train 
each  with  a  Angle  Item,  run  them,  with  the  top-fhoot 
entire,  to  afpire  in  height,  pruning  off  lateral  growths 
below,  and  permitted  to  branch  out  above  in  regular 
heads ;  and  when  about  four  or  five,  to  fix  or  eight 
feet,  are  proper  for  the  plantations  in  which  they  are 
defigned. 

Layers  of  the  young  wood,  in  the  lower,  pliant 
branches  and  fhoots,  in  the  autumn,  or  early  fpring 
months,  will  root  in  one  year,  and  fhould  then  be 
planted  off  in  the  above-mentioned  feafons  into  the 
nurfery,  and  ordered  as  advifed  for  the  feedling-trees. 

The  trees,  raifed  by  either  of  the  methods,  as 
above,  when  of  fome  advanced  growth  in  the  nurfery, 
three,  four,  or  five,  to  fix  or  feven  feet,  may  have 
their  final  tranfplanting,  as  required,  in  the  plantations 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  ornamenting  the 
pleafure-ground :  may  be  performed  in  autumn,  in 
OClober  or  November,  or  any  of  the  fpring  months, 
from  February  to  April. 

Liriodendron  (Lily  Tree)  commonly  called  TU¬ 
LIP  TREE. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Polyandria  Polygynia, 

Many  Males,  Many  Females', 

Or  Plants  with  Flowers  ( Hermaphrodite )  having  many 

Stamina,  or  Male  generative  Organs,  and  many  Pif¬ 
tillums,  or  Females. 

THIS  Genus  furnifhes  but  one  hardy  fpecies ;  a  fine, 
lofty -growing,  deciduous  tree,  of  handfome,  ftraight 
P  growth. 
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growth,  and  beautiful  in  its  foliage  and  flowers,  for 
adorning  any  ornamental  plantations;  is  garniihed,  in 
l'ummcr,  with  large,  lobated  leaves,  Angularly  trun¬ 
cated  at  the  ends,  and  many  campanulate,  or  bell- 
fhape,  liliaceous,  or  lily-form  flowers,  foraewhat  re- 
fem’oling  the  form  of  a  tulip  ;  compofed  of  fix  petals 
in  two  l'eries,  containing  numerous  flamina,  and  many 
germina,  which  grow  a  conic  body  of  numerous,  an¬ 
gular  feeds,  placed  imbricatim,  or  lying  over  one  an¬ 
other  :  ripening  in  autumn,  though  not  abundantly  in 
England,  but  procured  plentifully  from  America,  and 
by  which  the  trees  are  generally  propagated. 


One  hardy  Species,  viz. 

Liriodendron  Tulipifera — (Tulipifexa  Arbor)  or 
TULIP  TREE. 

A  lofty-growing,  deciduous  tree,  advancing  with  a 
firaight  item,  and  branchy  head,  forty  or  fifty  feet 
high — the  leaves  {large,  light-green )  lobated,  three- 
parted,  with  the  middle  lobe  truncated,  as  if  cut  off 
at  the  end ;  and  bunches  of.  fmall  tulip-ihape  flowers. — 
Native  of  North  America.  ( Loamy  or  any  common 
light  foil.) 


Variety. — Carolina  Tulip  Tree,  with  the  leaves 
produced,  more  angled. 

This  curious,  deciduous  tree,  merits  attention  to 
plant  for  ornament  and  variety,  in  principal  planta¬ 
tions,  in  pleafure-grounds,  parks,  &c.  aflociated  with 
other  ornamental  trees  of  the  deciduous  tribe ;  in  which 
it  will  difplay  a  diftingui  (liable  diverfity  in  its  growth, 
and  large,  lobated,  Angular,  truncated  leaves;  and, 
when  advanced  to  fome  considerable  fize,  produces 
Bowers  confpicueufly  in  fummer,  towards  the  ends  of 
the  branches :  the  tree  is  raifed  in  all  the  nurferies  for 
public  fupply,  and  may  be  obtained  for  planting  at 
the  ufual  feafons;  and  is  propagated  by  feed  fowed  in 
the  fpring. 

The  feed  of  this  tree,  for  fowing,  is  commonly  pro¬ 
cured  from  America,  by  the  feedfmen,  in  the  Ipring; 
when,  in  March  or  April,  it  Ihould  be  fowed  in  a  bed 
of  light  earth,  and  covered  in  an  inch  deep;  and  when 
the  plants  are  of  one  fummer’s  growth  in  the  feed-bed, 
tranfplant  them  in  autumn  or  fpring,  in  nurfery-rows ; 
and  trained  with  fingle,  clean  Hems,  of  four,  five,  or 
fix  feet,  for  ftandard  trees,  and  to  run  up  with  full 
heads. 

When  they  are  advanced  about  four  to  five,  or  fix 
feet  high,  they  are  of  proper  growth  for  any  intended 
plantations. 


Lonicera,  HONEY- SUCKLE). 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Pentandria  Monogynia, 

F I’ve  Males,  One  Female', 

Or  Flowers  (Herm.)  having  five  Stamina,  or  Male 
Parts,  and  one  Pifiiilum,  or  Female. 


rnr,  lonicera,  or  Honey-fuckle,  confifts  of 
many  fpecies  and  varieties  of  ornamental,  ffowering- 
Ihrubs,  volubilate  climbers,  and  of  upright,  flirubby 
growth,  of  great  ment  for  adorning  flirubbmes,  flower- 
borders,  &c.  in  their  numerous,  beautiful,  fragrant 
flowers,  in  fummer  and  autumn;  are  moftly  deciduous, 
and  fome  ever-green;  fome  growing  with  long,  {lender, 
twinmg-chmbing  {hoots,  ten  to  fifteen,  or  twenty  feet 
extent;  others  more  upright  growers,  advancing  three, 
four,  five,  to  fix  or  eight  feet;  decorated  with  oblong- 
ova  ,  fp car  and  heart-lhape,  middling  and  fmall  leaves  ; 
in  the  different  fpecies  moftly  in  pairs,  oppofite,  and 
lome  fingly,  others  connefted  at  the  bafe,  and  perfo- 
nued  by  the  Halles,  or  branches;  and  numerous,  long-, 
tuoulous,  five-parted  flowers,  red,  white,  yellow,  &c. 
in  bunches  and  in  pairs;  having  fmall  cups  divided  into 
five  parts ;  a  corolla  monopetalous,  or  of  one  petal,  tu- 
bulous  below,  cut  above  into  five  reflexed  iegments, 
and  furmfhed  with  five  ftamina,  a  roundifh  germen’ 
nipportmg  one  ftyle;  and  the  germen  grows  a  rourdilh 
umbilicated,  bilocular  berry,  red,  blue,  black,  fome 
joining  two  or  feveral  together,  and  fome  di  fined  or 
angle;  containing  roundifti  and  comprefied  feeds,  by 
which,  fowed  in  the  fpring  or  autumn,  the  plants’  arr 
occafionally  raifed,  or  more  generally  by  cuttings  o 
the  flioots  and  layers  thereof. 

The  Species  of  LONICERA  are,  confiding  of  volu 
bilate  Climbers,  and  upright  Plants,  viz. 

Volubilate  kind s — or  with  long,  Jlender,  twin¬ 
ing- climbing  flems  and  Jhoots-,  either  twining  round  any 
adjacent  fiupport  of  trees,  fakes,  hujhes,  K5c.  or  trail  on 
the  ground-,  fo  Jkould  generally  have  fiupport ,  or  trained 
to  walls ,  &  c. 


t.  Loniejer a Perytlimenum — (Peryclimenum) orCom- 
mon  Climbing  Honey-  fuckle. 

A  twining-climbing,  deciduous  fhrub,  extending  ten 
to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  length— the  leaves  ( middling ) 
oblong-ovate,  oppofite,  all  handing  diftinft;  and  oval, 
imbricated,  terminal  heads  of  flowers,  white,  red,  &c. 
June,  July,  and  A uguft.— Native  of  England,  Ger¬ 
many,  &c.  ( Any  foil  and  fituation.) 


V arieties.— 
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Varieties.— ( Lonicera  vulgar e J  or  Common,  Wild, 
White  Honey-fuckle,  or  Woodbine 
of  the  Woods  and  Hedges. 

Large,  White,  Common  Honey-fuckle. 
Late  White  Common  Honey-fuckle. 
Red-flowered  Common  Honey-fuckle. 
Oak-leaved  Common  Honey-fuckle. 
Striped-leaved  Common  Honey-fuckle. 
Variegated,  Oak-leaved  Common  Ho¬ 
ney-fuckle. 

(Losiicera  germanica)  German,  or  Large 
Dutch  Red  Honey-fuckle. 
Long-blowing,  Dutch  Honey-fuckle. 
Late-blowing  German  Honey-fuckle. 
Ever-grecn  German  Honey-iuckle. 

4.  Lonicera  Capri  folium — (Caprifolium)  or  Early 
Italian  Honey-fuckle. 

A  f.vining-climbing,  deciduous  flirub,  extending 
ten  or  fifteen  feet — the  leaves  ( middling )  ovate-ob¬ 
long,  the  top  ones  connate,  or  joining  at  the  bafe, 
and  perforated  by  the  branch;  and  flowers  verticil- 
late,  or  in  whirls  terminal,  and  fitting  clofe  ;  May 
and  June. — Native  of  the  fouthern  part3  of  Europe. 
{Any  common  foil.) 

Varieties. — White-flowered  Italian  Honey-fuckle. 

Red-flowered  Italian  Honey-fuckle. 
Later  Red-flowered. 

Yellow-flowered  Italian  Honey-fuckle. 
Ever-green,  late  Red  Italian  Honey- 
fuckle. 

3.  Lonicera  fetnper-virens ,  Ever-grecn,  Scarlet, 

Trumpet  Honey-fuckle. 

A  ttvining-climbing,  ever-green  flirub,  extending 
eight  to  ten,  or  fifteen  feet — -the  leaves  (middling) 
oblong-ovate,  top  ones  connated  at  the  bafe,  and  per¬ 
forated  by  the  branch;  and  naked  fpikes  of  flowers, 
in  verticils,  or  whirls  terminal;  the  flowers  long, 
trumpet-lhape,  fcarlet,  (mod  beautiful). — Native  of 
Virginia  and  Mexico.  (Any  common  foil,  &c.) 

Varieties. — Greater  Trumpet  Honey-fuckle. 

Minor,  or  Lefs  Trumpet  Honey-fuckle. 

4.  Lonicera  americana,  American  Ever-green  Ho¬ 

ney-fuckle. 

(Balearica)  Balearican,  or  Minorca  Ever¬ 
green  Honey-fuckle. 

More  upright  kind  s — Of  more  mo  derate  growth, 
with  fowers,  by  pairs,  on  each  peduncle , 
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5.  Lonicera  Xylofeum — Xylofleunl  —  or  Fly  Honey- 

fuckle. 

A  more  upright,  deciduous  flirub,  of  fix  or  feven 
feet  growth- — the  leaves  (middling,  vuhit ijh -green ) 
ovate-oblong,  obtufe,  entire  and  downy ;  3nd  pedun¬ 
cles  or  flower-flalks,  having  each  two  flowers,  fuc- 
ceeded  by  red  berries,  in  pairs,  diftindt. — Native  of 
the  cold  parts  of  Europe,  in  hedges.  (Any  foil.) 

6.  Lonicera  a'pigena,  Alpine,  Fly  Honey-fuckle. 

A  moderate,  deciduous  Ihrub,  three  to  four,  or 
five  feet — the  leaves  ( fmallijh )  ovate,  acute,  and 
entire;  peduncleshaving  each  two  flowers;  and  red 
berries,  in  pairs,  joined.-— Native  of  the  Alps  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  Pyrenees,  &c.  (Any  common  foil.) 

7.  Lonicera  pyrenaica,  Pyrenean  Fly  Honey- 

fuckle. 

A  moderate,  deciduous  flirub,  three  to  four,  or  five 
feetv — the  branches  divaricated  afunder  ;  leaves  (fmall - 
ijh)  oblong,  fmooth;  peduncles  having  each  two 
flowers,  funnel-lhape,  regular*  and  red  berries,  in 
pairs,  diftintt,  or  not  joined. — -Native  of  the  Pyre¬ 
nean  mountains.  (Any  common  foil.) 

8.  Lonicera  nigra ,  Black-berried  Alpine  Honey- 

fuckle. 

A  moderate,  deciduous  fhrub,  four  or  five  feet 
growth — the  leaves  (fmall)  elliptic,  ovate,  and  en¬ 
tire  ;  peduncles,  or  flower-flalks,  having  each  two 
flowers;  and  black  berries,  in  pairs,  diflindt. — Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Alps,  Switzerland,  and  France.  ( Any 
foil  and  fituation.) 

9.  Lonicera  ceerulea,  Blue-berried  Honey-fuckle. 

A  moderate,  deciduous  flirub,  of  four  or  five  feet 
— the  leaves  (fmallijh,  or  middling )  ovate-oblong  and 
entire,  by  pairs  and  threes  ;  pfcduncles,  or  flower- 
flalks,  having  each  two  flowers;  the  ftyles  undivided; 
and  blue  berries,  in  pairs,  joined-globofe. — Native  of 
Switzerland.  (Any  foil,  &c.) 

10.  Lonicera  tatarica,  Tartarian  Red-berried  Ho¬ 

ney-fuckle. 

A  fmallifli,  deciduous  flirub,  three  or  four  feet 
growth — the  leaves  (middling)  heart-fliape,  obtufe, 
fmooth;  peduncles  having  each  two  flowers,  pale- 
blufli -coloured  ;  and  red  berries,  paired,  diflinct. — • 
Native  of  Tartarv.  (Any  foil,  ifc.) 
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Upright  Grower  s — or  with  Jlems  eretl ,  and  pe¬ 
duncles  fujlaining  many  flowers. 

11.  Lonicera  Symphoricarpcs — ( S  vmphoi  icarpos)  or 

Shrubby  St.  Peter’s  Wort. 

An  upright,  deciduous  Ihrub,  three  or  four,  to  five 
or  fix  feet  high — the  leaves  [middling.  or  Jmallijh') 
round iih-ovate,  petiolated,  or  with  foot-ftalks ;  and 
lateral  heads  of  greenilh  flowers  pedunculated,  arifing 
at  the  fides  of  the  branches. — Native  of  Virginia 
and  Carolina,  [dny  common  foil.) 

12.  Lonicera  Dtervilla — (Diervilla)  or  Dwarf 

Yellow  Honey-fuclde. 

A  fmall,  upright,  deciduous  Ihrub,  three  or  four 
feet  high — the  leaves  ( flmallijh)  oblong-hearted, 
fawed,  and  racems  of  yellow  flowers  terminating  the 
branches. — Native  of  Acadia  and  North  America. 
{■day  common  foil.) 

The  Honey-fuckles  are  principal,  ornamental,  flow- 
erir.g-fhrubs,  in  the  climbing,  trailing,  and  upright 
fpecies,  for  adorning  Ihrubberies,  pleafure-grounds, 
flower-gardens,  borders,  and  other  compartments, 
and  to  plant  in  pots  ;  as  in  all  of  which  they  make  a 
beautiful  appearance  in  their  numerous,  fine,  odorife¬ 
rous  flowers,  feveral  months  in  fummer,  from  May  or 
June,  till  September  or  Oftober,  in  the  different  fpe¬ 
cies  and  varieties ;  which,  in  the  trailing,  or  climbing 
forts,  particularly,  are  largeft,  moil  elegant  and  fra¬ 
grant,  and  the  fhrubs  thereof  are  defirable  ornaments 
in  every  garden,  either  to  plant  againfl  walls,  paJings, 
buildings,  &c.  to  have  fupport  thereof,  and  on  which, 
to  train  their  long-extending,  flender  Hems,  branches, 
and  fhoots,  or  to  have  fupport  of  flakes,  or  flems  of 
trees  and  arbours,  whereby  to  train  them  in  their 
volubilate  growth;  and  in  which  different  methods 
they  are  peculiarly  adapted,  as  they  all  require  fup¬ 
port,  otnerwife  the  flems  and  fhoots  would  trail  on 
the  ground:  all  the  other  fpecies  have  alfo  great  merit, 
as  flowering-fhrubs,  to  plant  in  Ihrubberies,  borders, 
&c.  and  will  eftedi  a  confpicuous  diverfity  in  their  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  of  flowering,  and  colours  of  the  flowers, 
ice.  as  likewife,  in  the  different  forts,  the  berries  fuc- 
ceeding  the  flowers  make  an  agreeable  variety  in 
autumn. 

All  the  forts,  both  climbers  and  upright  kinds,  are 
hardy  fhrubs,  that  will  grow  and  profper  in  any  com¬ 
mon  foil  of  a  garden,  &c.  and  in  moil  fituations ;  but 
generally  flower  flrongefl,  in  the  greatefl  perfection  and 
beauty,  in  open  expofures. 

They  are  obtained  of  proper  growth  for  planting, 
at  moll  of  the  nurfery-gardens,  in  collection,  or  of 
any  particular  fpecies  or  varieties  as  required;  and  may 
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be  planted  in  autumn  or  fpring,  or  any  time  in  mild 
weather,  from  October,  to  March  or  April;  and  are 
all  readily  propagated  plentifully  by  cuttings  and  layers 
of  the  young  wood,  which  will  be  well  rooted  in  one 
fummer,  for  tranfplanting  in  autumn  or  fpring  follow¬ 
ing  ,  and  may  be  trained  either  with  a  Angle  Item  a 
foot  or  two  high,  or  more,  then  permitted  to  advance 
in  branchy  heads ;  or  the  climbing  kinds  defigned  for 
training  to  walls,  &c.  may  train  them  with  only  a 
fhort  Item  below,  and  to  pufh  out  above  in  feveral 
branches ;  and  the  more  firm  or  upright  growers  may 
be  trained  with  a  fingle  Item,  from  one  to  two  or  three 
feet,  and  full  heads  above,  to  plant  for  ftandards ;  or 
likewife,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  the  climbing  forts, 
may  occafionally  be  run  with  a  fingle  Item,  fupported 
each  with  a  flake,  and  permitted  to  branch  full  at  top, 
to  form  bulhy  heads,  pruning  the  long  lhoots  accord- 
ingly. 

Thefe  flirubs,  for  planting,  are  molt  proper,  while 
they  are  of  mpderately-young  growth,  advanced,  in 
the  main  Item  and  principal  head,  one  to  two,  or  three 
feet,  exclufive  of  the  long-extending  lhoots. 

The  climbing,  or  trailing  kinds,  Ihould  generally  be 
planted  either  to  have  the  fupport  of  walls  and  palings, 
or  to  train  againfl  the  wall  of  an  houfe,  or  other  build¬ 
ing,  or  to  afeend  over  arbours;  and  in  all  .or  any  of 
which  to  have  the  principal  lhoots  trained  in  regular 
order ;  cutting  out  the  weak  ftragglers,  and  prune  the 
upper  weak  parts  of  the  others,  and  nail  them  to  the 
wall,  either  upright,  or  more  or  lefs  horizontally, 
as  the  allotted  fpace  admits,  five  or  fix  inches  afunder ; 
or  others  planted  to  twine  round  flakes,  poles,  or  the 
Items  of  trees ;  and  fome  to  run  over  fhrubs,  bullies, 
hedges.  Sec.  in  their  natural  order  of  growth;  and 
likewife  fome  may  be  planted  detached  in  Ihrubberies, 
and  formed  into  low,  bulhy,  ftandard  fhrubs,  aflifted 
by  the  fupport  of  a  flake  to  each,  as  formerly  intimated, 
and  trained  with  a  fingle  ftem,  by  cutting  away  the 
lateral  fhoots,  and  forming  a  full  head  above:  prune 
the  very  long,  rambling  lhoots,  to  preferve  the  head 
within  fome  moderate  compafs  and  regularity. 

Butthemore  firm,  or  upright  growers,  may  be  planted 
for  detached  flandards,  in  Ihrubberies,  borders,  & c. 
trained  principally  with  a  fingle,  upright  ftem,  one, 
two,  or  three  feet;  or  any  as  leem  to  need  fupport, 
have  a  flake  placed  to  each,  the  ftem  tied  thereto;  and, 
in  all  of  which,  pruning  away  the  other  lateral  lhoots, 
and  fuffered  to  branch  out  above  to  form  the  head ;  and 
of  which  prune  ftraggling  and  rambling  twigs,  to  keep 
the  head  in  fome  regular  order. 

Or  any  of  thefe  forts  of  Honey-fuckles  may  alfo  be 
trained  againfl  walls.  Sec.  as  advifed  for  the  common 
climbing  kinds;  efpecially  fuch  as  produce  long,  run¬ 
ning  lhoots,  or  of  a  trailing  nature;  or  any  others,  as 

may 
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may  be  required  for  variety  or  ornament  to  particular 
1  compartments. 

The  propagation,  or  ways  of  raifing  Honey-fuckles, 
is  principally  by  cuttings  and  layers  of  the  young 
Ihoots,  in  fpring  or  autumn ;  fome  alfo  by  fuckers  from 
the  root,  especially  the  Lo  nicer  a  Diervilla,  or  moil  of 
the  forts  by  feed. 

By  cuttings  and  layers,  is  performed  in  autumn  or 
fpring,  chufing,  for  cuttings,  fome  ftrong  (hoots  of 
lad  fummer  ;  cut  them  into  lengths  of  fix  or  eight,  to 
ten  or  twelve  inches ;  plant  them  by  dibble,  in  a  fnady 
border,  or  where  convenient,  in  ro%vs  a  foot  afunder, 
by  fix  inches  in  the  row,  inferted  half  way  into  the 
ground,  thev  ,vi!l  be  well  rooted  by  the  following  au¬ 
tumn;  and  for  layers,  the  young  (hoots,  as  above,  are 
alfo  proper,  which  fhorten  to  moderate  lengths  ;  or 
prune  down  the  weak  tops,  lay  the  ftems  in  the  earth, 
three  or  four  inches  deep,  the  top  part  feveral  inches 
above  ground,  they  will  be  well  rooted  by  the  end  of 
fummer.  for  planting  off  in  autumn  or  fpring,  into  the 
nurfery,  or  where  they  are  to  remain;  and,  in  either 
method  of  propagation,  train  the  young  plant  with  a 
fingle  item  below,  fhorter  or  longer,  fix  or  eight,  to 
twelve,  fifteen,  or  eighteen  inches,  or  two  feet,  or 
more,  as  required,  for  particular  occafior.s,  agreeable 
to  the  foregoing  intimations  ;  and  permitted  to  (hoot 
out  above  into  branches  for  the  head,  which  may  have 
the  long  dragglers  pruned  more  or  Iefs,  as  may  feem 
neceffary,  according  to  their  nature  of  growth,  or  order 
of  training  intended,  as  before  explained. 

Suckers  arifing  from  the  roots  of  any  particular  forts, 
as  the  Diervilla,  &c.  before  hinted,  may  be  (lipped 
off  with  roots,  in  autumn  or  fpring,  and  planted  in 
a  nurfery;  or  ftrong  ones,  where  they  are  to  continue 
as  may  be  thought  convenient. 

Or  alfo  by  feed  of  the  berries,  fowed  in  the  autumn 
or  fpring  feafon,  in  a  bed  of  common  earth,  many 
young  plants  will  come  up,  which,  in  autumn  or  fpring 
following,  may  be  pricked  into  qurfery-beds,  in  rows 
a  foot  afunder,  and  managed  as  advifed  for  the  cuttings 
and  laycr-raifed  plants. 

The  plants,-  raifed  by  either  of  the  above  methods, 
when  advanced  one,  two,  or  three  feet  in  the  principal 
ftem  and  heaJ,  are  of  proper  fizes  for  planting  in  the 
different,  or  any  particular  compartment  intended. 

Thofe  of  the  principal  climbing  kinds,  defigned  to 
plant  againft  walls,  one,  two,  or  more  plants,  as 
thought  expedient,  (hould  have  them  run  with  feveral 
Ihoots  or  branches  from  near  the  bottom,  and  trained 
in  moftly  at  their  full  length,  in  fummer ;  or  only  prune 
very  difordetiy  dragglers;  and  in  winter,  referving 
the  ftrongeft,  cut  out  the  weak,  and  prune  the  weakly 
tipper  parts  of  the  remaining,  and  then  nailed  up  re¬ 


gular;  and  thus  forming  a  proper  fpread  of  branches, 
by  degrees,  to  furnifh  the  allotted  lpace,  they  will 
produce  plenty  of  young  wood,  annually,  in  fummer, 
for  flowering,  which  manage  as  above;  and  when  any 
principal  branches  fail,  have  young  Ihoots  trained  in 
below  to  fupply  the  place  thereof. 

Or  where  any  are  planted  to  twine  round  flakes, 
trees,  or  to  run  over  arbours,  bufhes,  &c.  their  fhoots 
at  firft,  being  conducted  to  their  refpedtive  fupports, 
will  moftly  attach  themfelves  thereto;  giving  occa- 
fional  afiiftance  of  tying,  and  extending  where  necef- 
fary ;  and  to  prune  diforderly,  rambling  Ihoots. 

And  thofe  planted  detached  in  dandard  fhrubs, 
trained  with  fingle  ftems,  more  or  lefs,  and  full  heads, 
will  require  to  have  the  long,  ftraggling  fhoots, 
pruned  in,  to  continue  the  head  fomewhat  regular,  as 
before  obferved. 

Lotus,  BIRD’S-FOOT  TREFOIL. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Diadelphia  Decandria, 

fu'5  Brotherhoods y  Ten  Males ; 

Or  Plants  'with  Flowers  ( Herm .)  having  two  Sets  of 
Stamina ,  or  Males,  and  ten  Stamina  in  each  Flower. 

THE  Lotus  furnifhes  two  hardy  fpecies  of  low, 
under-fhrubby  flowering-plants,  proper  to  admit  in 
fhrubberies;  are  of  upright  growth,  garnifhed  with 
trifoliate,  or  three-lobed  leaves,  or  compofed  each  of 
three  diftinct  lobes;  and  heads  of  papilionaceous,  or 
butterfly-fhape  flowers,  of  four  irregular  petals;  con¬ 
fiding  of  a  roundifh,  reflexed  vexillum,  or  ftandard, 
two  broad,  roundifh  wings,  a  fhort  carina  or  keel  be¬ 
low  ;  with  ten  (lamina  in  two  fets,  or  nine  joined,  one 
feparate,  and  oblong,  taper  germen,  fupporting  a 
Angle  ftyle,  fucceeded  by  (mall,  cylindric,  and  ovate, 
bivalve  pods,  having  many  internal  partitions,  contain- 
ng  each  one  feed,  by  which  the  plants  are  propa¬ 
gated;  likewife  by  flips,  cuttings,  and  off-fets.. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Lotus  hirfutus,  Hirfuted,  or  Hairy  BirdVFoot 

Trefoil. 

A  fmall,  deciduous  under-fhrub,  of  low,  upright 
growth— the  Item  ere£t,  hairy;  leaves  {/mail)  trifo¬ 
liate;  with  hirfuted  or  fhaggy  heads  of  flowers;  and 
fhort,  ovate,  or  egg-formfeed-pods. — Native  of  France, 
Italy,  and  the  Eall.  {Dry,  warm  final  ion.) 

2.  Lotus  reflus,  Straight-podded  Bird’s -Foot  Trefoil. 

A  fmall,  deciduous  under-fhrub,  of  low,  upright 
growth— the  ftem  ereft;  leaves  {/mall)  trifoliate ; 

fub- 
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fuo-g!obofe  heads  of  Rowers,  and  ftraiglit,  fmootit 
iced-pods  .Native  of  France,  Sicily,  and  Calabria. 
{D/y,  warm  ftuatian.) 

Thefe  two  fpecies  are  a  fort  of  undcr-fhrubby,  her¬ 
baceous-like,  perennial  plants,  eligible  to  introduce  in 
fmall  Ihrubbery  compartments,  borders,  &c.  for  or¬ 
namental  flowering  and  variety:  they  are  propagated 
by  feed,  fowed  in  the  fpring,  in  a  warm  border,  and 
the  plants  pricked  in  nurfery-beds  for  a  year  or  two, 
to  gain  ftrength,  then  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to 
remain ;  alfo  by  flips  or  cuttings  of  the  fhoots  in  fpring 
or  fumtner,  planted  in  a  fhady  border;  and  byoft-lcts 
of  die  roots,  parted  in  the  fpring  or  autumn. 

Lycium,  EOX-THORN. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Pentandria  Monogynia, 

Five  Males,  One  F emale ; 

Or  Flowers  (Hermaphrodite')  having  five  Stamina,  or 
Males,  and  one  P  if  ilium,  or  Female. 

THIS  Genus,  Lycium,  furnifhes  feveral  fhrubby 
ever-greens,  of  upright  and  trailing  growth,  admitted 
im  fhrubberies  for  variety,  fome  of  which  being  rather 
tender,  require  a  warm,  fheitered  fltuation,  others  are 
of  a  more  hardy  nature ;  moftly  armed  with  thorns, 
and  garnifhed  with  fmall  and  middling  fpear-fhape  and 
ovate,  oblong  leaves;  and  funnel-fhape,  purple  and 
white  flowers;  having  five-parted,  permanent  cups; 
a  monopetalons  corolla,  funnel-lhape,  tubular  below, 
divided  above  in  five  parts;  five  ftamina,  and  a  round- 
ifh  germen,  fupporting  a  Angle  ftyle;  and  the  germen 
grows  a  roundifh,  bilocular  berry,  containing  many 
kidney-lhape  feeds;  by  which  the  ftmibsare  fometimes 
propagated,  or  more  generally  by  layers  and  cuttings 
of  the  young  wood. 

The  Species  and  Varieties  are, 

r.  Lycium  barbarum.  Barbary  Box-Thorn,  or  Rofe- 
mary-leaved  Lycium. 

A  middling  flirub,  with  whitilh  branches,  and  of 
five  or  fix  feet  growth,  armed  with  thorns- — the  leaves 
{fmall,  whitijh)  fpear-fhape,  narrow,  and  of  thickifh 
fubftance  ;  and  the  calyx  of  the  flowers  bifid  or  two- 
parted. — Native  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe.  {Warm,  Jheltered  ftuation,  and  dry  foil.) 

Varieties. — Upright,  Barbary  Box-Thorn. 

Trailing  Barbary  Box-Thoro. 
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2.  Lyciup .  jinenfe,  Chinefe,  Trailing  Box-Thorn; 
(fuppefed  a  variety  of  the  Lycium  barbarum.) 

A  trailing,  climbing,  fhrubby  plant,  extending  ten 
or  twelve  feet,  or  more,  armed  with  Morns — the  leaves 
( middling )  ovate  fpear-fhape.  Native  of  Afia,  &c, 

(  Any  common  foil  and  warm  ft. at  ion.) 

Varieties. — Broad-leaved  Chinefe  Box-Thorn. 

Narrow-leaved  Chinefe  Box-Thorn. 

Thefe  fhrubs  are  proper  to  aftemble  in  curious  fhrub¬ 
beries  ;  but  being  moftly  fomewhat  tender,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Lycium  barbarusn,  fhould  have  a  warm, 
dry  fituation,  or  fome  alfo  kept  in  pots  to  remove 
under  fhelter  of  a  frame,  or  green-houfe,  in  winter; 
the  Chinefe  fort  is  more  hardy,  to  fucceed  in  any  com¬ 
mon  expofures,  or  may  be  planted  againft  a  warm  wall, 

& c.  both  for  the  advantage  of  training  their  trailing 
branches  thereto,  and  to  afford  them  lhelter  more  be¬ 
neficially  from  froft;  or  if  planted  detached  in  the 
Ihrubbery,  fhould  have  fupport  of  flakes. 

They  may  be  procured  at  mod  of  the  principal 
nurferies,  for  planting,  which  fhould  be  performed 
either  in  autumn,  about  Odober  or  November,  or  in 
the  fpring. 

The  propagation  of  all  the  forts  is  principally  by 
cuttings  and  layers  of  the  young  fhoots ;  plant  the  cut¬ 
tings  principally  in  the  fpring,  and  may  perform  the 
laying  alfo  in  that  feafon,  or  in  the  autumn;  they  will 
be  rooted  in  one  year;  or  cuttings  of  fmall  lhoots 
might  be  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged  in  a  hot-bed  in 
the  fpring  months,  to  forward  them  in  rooting  fooner ; 
and,  in  either  method  of  propagation,  forward  the 
plants  in  a  fheitered  part  of  the  nurfery ;  or  fome  pro- 
teded  in  winter,  from  froll,  till  they  obtain  ftrength ; 
then  may  be  tranfplanted  into  fhrubberies,  or  where 
they  are  to  remain. 

They  are  alfo  raifed  from  feed,  occafionally,  where 
attainable ;  fowing  it  in  the  fpring,  in  a  warm  fitua¬ 
tion,  or  in  pots,  and  placed  in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  in 
which  the  plants  will  come  up  fooner,  and  be  forwarded 
in  growth,  giving  them  plenty  of  air,  and  occafional 
waterings,  and  have  the  full  air  all  fummer ;  and,  in 
either  method,  the  young  plants  fhould  be  pricked  in 
fmall  pots,  fingly,  to  place  under  fhelter  a  year  or  two, 
or  till  they  acquire  fome  tolerable  ftrength,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  hardened,  then  tranfplanted  into  the  full  ground ; 
or  fome  continued  in  pots,  of  proper  fizes,  according 
to  the  advanced  growth  of  the  plants. 
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Magnolia— (MAGNOLIA)  or  Laurel-leaved 
Tulip  Tree,  of  the 

Clafs  and  Order 

Polyandria  Polygynia, 

Many  Males,  Many  Females  ; 

Or  Plants  with  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  having  many 
Stamina,  or  Male  Fructifications,  and  many  Pijtillnms, 

•  or  Females. 

THE  Magnolia  comprifes  fuperbly-beautiful 
ever-green  trees,  and  deciduous  kinds,  all  flowering 
very  ornamentally,  growing  fifteen  to  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  high,  or  more,  in  the  different  fpecies,  decorated 
with  mod  elegantly  large,  and  middling,  oblong-fpear- 
fhape,  and  ovate-fimple  leaves;  and  large,  ornamental, 
ennepetalous,  or  nine-petalled,  white  flowers,  impart¬ 
ing  an  agreeable  fragrance;  having  three -leaved  cups, 
a  corolla  of  nine  large,  oblong,  concave  petals,  nu¬ 
merous  damina,  and  many  germens  and  flyles;  fuc- 
cceded  by  large,  conic  heads,  of  roundiih-cluftered 
capfules,  furnilhed  with  roundifh,  baccated,  or  berried 
feeds,  which,  being  difcharged  from  the  capfules,  are 
fufpended  by  flcnder  threads;  feldom  ripening  in  per¬ 
fection  in  England,  but  are  obtained  plentifully  from 
North  America,  the  place  of  their  native  growth,  by 
the  leedfmen;  and  by  which  the  trees  are  propagated  ; 
alfo  by  layers  and  cuttings  of  the  young  fhoots ;  all 
principally  in  the  fpring. 

The  Species  of  MAGNOLIA  are, 

I.  Mao-Nolia  grandiflora,  Grand-flowered  Ever¬ 
green  Magnolia,  or  Laurel-leaved  Tulip  Tree. 

A  fuperb,  ever-green  tree,  with  an  upright  dem, 
and  large,  branchy  head,  growing  twenty  to  thirty,  or 
forty  feet  high,  or  more — the  leaves  {mofl  large,  light- 
green,  Jhining)  oblong,  fpear-lhane,  perennial,  or  ever¬ 
green;  and  large,  white  flowers,  terminating  the  ends 
of  the  branches:  June  and  July. — Native  of  Florida, 
Carolina,  and  other  parts  of  America,  {Loamy,  or 
any  tolerable  foil,  and  warm,  dry  fituation.) 

Varieties.’—  Broad-leaved  Ever-green  Magnolia. 

Narrow-leaved  Ever-green  Magnolia. 

Ferruginous,  Ever-green  Magnolia; 
wl  h  leaves  irony,  coloured  Under¬ 
neath. 

z.  Mag  nolia  acuminata,  Acnminated-leaved,  Deci¬ 
duous  Magnolia. 

A  middling,  d  ciduous  tree,  growing  twenty  feet 
high,  or  more— the  leaves  {moderately  large,  light  - 


green)  ovate-oblong,  acuminated,  or  fharp-pointea , 
and  deciduous;  and  large,  blueifh,  or  white  flowers. — 
Native  of  Pennfylvania,  in  North  America  (Light, 
loamy,  or  ary  tolerable  foil,  and  fheltered  Jit  nation.) 

3.  Magnolia  tripet  ala.  Tri-dependent  petalled  Mag¬ 

nolia,  or  Umbrella  Tree. 

A  middling,  deciduous  tree,  growing  twenty  feet 
high,  or  more — the  leaves  {mofl  large ,  light-green) 
fpear-fhape,  difpofed  in  rays,  expanding  like  an  um¬ 
brella  ;  and  large  white  flowers,  having  the  three  ex¬ 
terior  petals  dependent. — Native  of  Carolina,  and  fome 
parts  of  Virginia.  {Any  tolerable  foil  and  fheltered 
fituation.) 

4.  Magnolia  glauca.  Glaucous-leaved,  fmaller  De¬ 

ciduous  Magnolia. 

A  fmall,  deciduous  tree,  growing  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high — the  leaves  {middling)  ovate-oblong,  glaucous, 
or  fea-green,  whitilh  on  the  under  fide. — Native  of 
Virginia  and  Pennfylvania.  {Any  common  foil  and 
warm  fituation.) 

Variety. — Double- flowered.  Glaucous  Magnolia. 

All  thefe  fpecies  of  Magnolia  are  mofl:  defirable,  or¬ 
namental  trees,  for  adorning  the  pleafure-ground ;  and 
have  particular  merit  to  aflemble  in  curious  collections 
of  trees  and  flirubs,  in  principal  fhrubberies,  in  the 
mofl:  confpicuous  fituations ;  the  Magnolia  grandi¬ 
flora,  in  particular,  being  a  magnificent,  ever-greert 
tree  of  Angular  grandeur,  and  one  of  the  mofl  beau¬ 
tiful  of  the  ever-green  tribe  ;  claims  univerfal  atten¬ 
tion,  to  plant  for  ornament,  appearing  delightful  in 
its  very  large,  fhining  foliage,  in  conftant  verdure  th* 
year  round :  the  other  three  fpecies  being  deciduous,  are 
in  foliage  only  in  fummer ;  but  efleCl  a  confpicuous  va¬ 
riety  in  that  feafon;  and  in  all  the  forts,  when  ad¬ 
vanced  of  fome  confiderable  growth,  they:  produce 
their  beautiful,  large  flowers,  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches;  fo  that,  in  the  whole,  thefe  trees  are  of 
great  eftiination  for  ornamental  planting,  in  the  mofl 
confpicuous  fhrubbery  clumps,  &c.  or  the  Ever-green 
Magnolia,  to  plant  fingly  on  plats,  lawns,  and  prin¬ 
cipal  borders;  generally  difpofing  ail  the  forts  in  fome 
warm,  defended  compartments;  and  the  ever-green 
kind,  in  particular,  Ihould  be  defended  from  frofl  with 
mats. 

They  are  all  raifed  from  feed,  layers,  and  cuttings, 
as  hereafter  explained;  and  when  the  plants  are  two 
or  three  feet  high,  are  of  proper  fize  for  tranfplanting 
into  fluubberies,  or  other  parts  of  the  plcafure-groundl 

&c. 
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But  the  Ever-green  Magnolias,  particularly,  being 
rather  tender,  and  liable  to  luffer  by  the  effe&s  of  fevere 
froft,  Ihould  generally,  in  their  minor  growth,  be  kept 
in  pots,  one  plant  in  each,  ready  for  moving  under 
lhelter  of  a  frame,  or  green-houfe,  in  winter,  to  proteft 
them  in  rigorous  weather,  in  that  feafon,  till  they  have 
acquired  fome  tolerable  degree  of  ftrength ;  then  tranf- 
planted,  with  the  balls  of  earth  to  the  roots,  into  the 
full  ground,  in  a  warm  part  of  the  pleafure-ground, 
or  (hrubbery ;  and  in  which,  to  have  alfo  occafional 
flielter  in  fevere  winters,  by  an  awning  of  mats,  fup- 
ported  upon  a  framing  of  poles  and  reds,  arched  over 
each  plant ;  or  fome  planted  again!!  or  near  a  fouth 
wall,  &c.  for  the  greater  advantage  of  protettion. 

Or  likewife,  in  the  deciduous  kinds,  although  of  a 
hardier  nature,  it  is  proper  to  have  fome  in  pots,  as 
above,  while  young,  for  placing  under  lhelter  from 
fevere  froft,  the  firll  two  or  three  winters,  till  increafed 
in  fome  tolerable  fize  and  ftrength,  then  turned  out 
into  the  full  ground;  or  others  may  be  cultivated  wholly 
in  the  open  air,  in  a  warm  fituation. 

The  different  fpecies  of  Magnolias  are  cultivated  for 
fale  at  all  the  principal  nurferies,  where  they  may  be 
obtained  of  proper  fizes  for  planting,  about  two,  to 
three  or  four  feet  high;  either  occafionally,  fome  grow¬ 
ing  in  pots,  convenient  to  tranfplant  with  balls,  or 
fuch  as  admit  of  removing  therewith  from  the  full 
ground,  or  with  as  full  roots  as  poftible. 

The  feafon  for  planting  them  is  either  in  autumn, 
about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  September,  or  any 
time  in  October  and  early  part  of  November,  for  the 
^Ever-green  Magnolia;  the  others  in  Oftober  or  No¬ 
vember  aforefaid ;  or  all  the  forts  in  the  fpring  months, 
when  mild  weather,  in  February,  March,  or  April ; 
and  where  convenient  to  remove,  or  tranfplant  any  with 
a  ball  of  earth,  either  from  pots,  or  the  full  ground, 
efpecially  the  Magnolia  grandijlora ,  or  any  of  the 
others,  it  will  be  of  greater  advantage  in  their  prefent 
growth ;  though  they  will  alfo  fucceed  without  balls, 
where  not  convenient  to  remove  them  therewith,  if 
,  taken  up  with  a  full  fpread  of  roots. 

In  planting  them  in  fhrubberies,  and  -other  parts  of 
the  pleafure-ground,  generally  allot  them  a  !heltered 
fituation  in  fome  principal  compartments  ;  and  if  in  a 
(hrubbery,  in  affemblage  with  other  ornamental  trees 
and  fhrubs,  place  them  fomewhat  forward,  where  they 
may  be  confpicuous  to  fight;  or  the  ever-green  kind, 
'in  order  to  have  it  appear  more  diftinguifhable  in  its 
fingular  beauty,  is  fometimes  ftationed  fingly  upon 
grafs-plats,  &c.  in  fome  defended,  warm  part,  either 
forming  a  fmall  clump  of  ground  therein,  for  each 
plant,  or  the  grafs  continued  clofe  up  round  the  Hem, 
to  -effe£l  a  more  rural  appearance :  and,  in  any  of  the 
methods  or  orders  of  planting  the  different  forts,  they 
Ihould  be  trained  with  a  fingle  Hem  below,  pruning 
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away  the  ’ateral  fh  lots,  &c  by  degrees,  and  r3rmin,>d 
to  branch  out  above  in  full  heads ;  and  in  iter,  it  is 
advifeable,  in  the  Ever-green  Magn  ia  particularly, 
as  before  obferved,  to  give  protection*  >m  fevere  froft, 
by  erecting  fome  thin,  pliant  poles,  rods,  or  hoops, 
arch-ways  over  each  plant,  at  the  appearance  of  fevere 
weather,  and  when  the  froft  is  rigorous,  cover  with 
large  Ruflia  garden  mats. 

The  propagation,  or  methods  of  railiag  the  different 
forts  of  Magnolias,  is  by  feed,  and  layers  and  cuttings 
of  the  young  fhoots ;  each  according  to  the  following 
intimations. 

The  feed  is  commonly  obtained  in  principal  fupplies 
from  America,  by  the  feedfmen,  in  the  fpring;  and  in 
which  feafon,  in  March  or  April,  they  are  generally 
fowed,  either  in  a  bed  of  light,  good  earth,  in  a  warm 
fituation,  or  in  middling  pots,  filled  with  fimilar  foil, 
and  covered  in  with  fine  mold  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
deep ;  and  thofe  fowed  in  pots  may  either  be  plunged 
in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  to  forward  them  a  little,  or 
placed  in  a  frame  defended  occafionally  with  glaffes, 
or  fet  under  fome  warm  fence;  but  generally  removed 
to  a  (had-/  fituation  in  the  heat  of  fummer,  and  wa¬ 
tered,  and  placed  under  lhelter  of  a  frame,  &c.  in 
winter;  and  in  the  fpring,  when  the  plants  are  a  year 
old,  (hould  be  transplanted,  fome  fingly,  in  fmall  or 
moderate  pots,  others  in  a  narfery-bed,  in  a  warm 
compartment;  and  if  thofe  in  pots  are  plunged  in 
a  gentle  hot-bed,  or  bark -bed,  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
or  more,  having  plenty  of  air  admitted,  and  watered 
occafionally,  it  will  promote  their  frelh  rooting  fooner, 
and  run  them  off  more  effectually  in  a  free  growth  ; 
though,  they  will  alfo  fucceed  without  that  afliftance ; 
and  in  either  method,  give  water  in  fummer,  and  pro¬ 
tection  from  froft  in  winter ;  training  each  with  a  fingle 
Hem  below,  and  branches  above ;  and  when  increafed 
in  ftrength,  the  whole  may  be  planted  in  the  full 
ground  ;  or  having  attained  two  or  three  feet  growth, 
are  of  eligible  fize  for  the  fhrubbery,  &c. 

Or  by  layers  and  cuttings,  the  young  fhoots  are  the 
proper  parts;  chuiing,  for  layers,  the  pliant,  lower 
branches,  in  autumn  or  fpring,  bowing  them  down, 
and  lay  the  young  (hoots  into  earth,  in  the  ufual  me¬ 
thod  ;  and  for  cuttings,  take  off  fome  young  fhoots, 
fix  or  eight,  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  and  planted 
in  a  bed  or  border;  they  will  root  the  fame  year,  both 
layers  and  cuttings;  or  cuttings  planted  in  pots,  in 
March  or  April,  and  plunged  in  a  bark-bed,  will 
promote  their  rooting  fooner ;  and  the  plants  railed  by 
thefe  different  methods,  may  be  managed  as  advifed 
for  the  feedling-raifed  plants,  till  of  proper  growth  for 
final  tranfplanting. 

Continue  the  whole  in  a  fheltered  fituation  during 
their  young  growth,  in  the  nurfery,  &c.  to  have  fome 
protection  from  fevere  froft;  or  fuch  as  are  contained 
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in  pots,  may  be  moved  under  Ihelter  of  a  frame,  or 
awning  in  winter,  and,  when  the  weather  is  fevere, 
defended  with  glades,  mats,  &c. 

Menispermum,  MOON-SEED,  of  the 

Clafs  and  Order 

'  Dioecia  Dodecandria, 

¥ wo  Habitations ,  Twelve  Males ; 

Or  Male  and  Female  Flowers ,  feparate,  on  two  dijlintt 
Plants ;  and  the  Males  having  twelve  Stamina. 

THE  Menispermum  furniflies  two  hardy,  lhrub- 
by,  deciduous  climbers,  of  volubilate,.or  twining 
growth,  proper  to  introduce  in  lhrubberies,  &c.  for 
variety;  grow  with  long,  flender,  twining  Items,  af- 
cending  upon  trees,  poles,  &c.  many  feet  high  ;  gar- 
niflied  with  large,  fhield-fhape,  hearted,  and  lobated 
leaves,  and  loofe  bunches  of  greenilh  flowers,  male 
and  female,  on  two  feparate  plants,  compofed  each  of 
twelve  oval  petals;  containing,  in  the  males,  twelve 
ltamina,  and  in  the  females,  two  germens  and  ftyles; 
fucceeded  by  roundifb,  kidney-form  berries,  furnifhed 
with  kidney-lhape  feeds,  by  which  the  plants  may  be 
railed,  but  are  more  generally  propagated  by  layers, 
or  flips  of  the  off-fet  fhoots,  or  bottom-fuckers,  and 
by  parting  the  roots. 

The  Species  are, 

1.  Menispermum  canadenfe,  Canada  round-leaved 

Moon-Seed. 

A  volubilate-climbing,  fiirubby  plant,  with  long, 
flender  llalks,  afcending  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high — 
the  leaves  [large)  peltate,  or  (hield-fhape,  hearted, 
roundifh-angular;  and  nodding  racems  of  flowers. — 
Native  of  Virginia  and  Canada.  [Light  or  any  com¬ 
mon  foil.) 

2.  Menispermum  virginicum,  Virginia  lobated- 

leaved  Moon-Seed. 

A  volubilate-climbing,  fhrubby  plant,  afcending 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high — the  leaves  [large)  peltate,  or 
Ihicld-fliape,  hearted,  lobated;  and  loofe  racems  of 
flowers. — Native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  near  the 
fc a.  [Light  or  any  common  foil.) 

Thefe  two  (hrubby  climbers  may  be  admitted  for 
variety  in  lhrubberies,  and  other  plantations  in  plea- 
fure-grounds,  to  twine  round  the  Hems  of  large  trees, 
or  tall  poles ;  and  planted  to  run  over  arbours,  rural 
feats,  or  where  they  may  be  required,  to  advance  in  a 
climbing  growth,  they  will  twine  round  anyfupport; 


or  may  be  trained  againfl:  walls,  or  other  fences ;  and 
for  which  occafions,  plants  of  both  the  fpecies  may  be 
had  at  the  nurferies,  for  planting  in  autumn  or  fpring; 
and  may  be  propagated  by  layers  of  the  Ihoots,  and 
olf-fet  bottom-fuckers,  and  by  flips  of  or  parting  the 
roots;  all  performed  in  the  fpring  or  autumn ;  alfo  by 
feed  fowed  in  a  bed  of  light  earth;  and  when  the 
plants,  raifed  by  any  of  thefe  methods,  have  attained 
one,  two,  or  three  years  growth,  they  may  be  tranf- 
planted  in  the  places  where  intended. 

Generally,  in  planting  thefe  climbers,  either  allot 
them  a  place  where  they  may  have  fupport  of  trees, 
arbours,  &c.  to  afeend  upon,  or  to  have  tall  (lakes  or 
poles  placed  whereon,  to  climb  in  their  volubilate  man¬ 
ner;  in  which  they  may  be  permitted  to  run  nearly 
in  their  natural  order,  except  pruning  cafual,  drag¬ 
gling,  or  very  diforderly  (hoots,  and  to  cut  out  decayed 
parts;  or  if  any  are  planted  againfl  walls,  or  other 
fences,  the  Hems  may  be  nailed  thereto,  as  prattifed 
for  honey-fuckles,  &c.  and  to  prune  out  the  fuper- 
abundant  (hoots,  produced  annually. 

Mespilus,  (MEDLAR)  or  Medlar  Tr^. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Icofandria,  Pentandria, 

Twenty,  or  more  Males,  Five  Females ; 

Or  Plants  with  Flowers  [Hermaphrodite)  having  twenty 
or  more  Stamina,  or  Male  Parts,  and  Jive  Pifils,  or 
Females. 

THE  Mespilus,  or  Medlar,  comprile  fruit-trees, 
feveral  fpecies  of  deciduous,  flowering-lhrubs,  and 
One  curious,  (hrubby  ever-green  ;  the  fruit-tree  kinds 
valuable  to  cultivate  for  their  fruit,  of  lingular  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  likewife,  together  with  the  other  different 
fpecies,  are  in  eftimation  to  introduce  in  (hrubberies, 
and  other  decorative  plantations,  for  ornament  and 
variety :  are  of  different  degrees  of  growth,  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  the  tree  kinds,  the  lhrubs  three  or  four, 
to  five,  fix,  or  eight  feet  or  more;  garnilhed  with 
middling,  large  and  fmall,  fpear-fliape,.  oblong  and 
oval  leaves;  and  pentapetalous,  rolaceous,  large  and 
fmall  flowers,  fingly,  and  in  duffers,  at  the  fidcs  and 
ends  of  the  branches ;  having  monophyllous,  or  one¬ 
leaved  cups,  divided  into  five  parts;  five  roundilh 
petals ;  twenty  or  more  (lamina,  round  germen  with 
five  ftyles;  and  the  germen  grows  a  globular,  hard, 
umbilicated,  baccated,  or  berried  fruit,  large,  mid¬ 
dling,  and  fmall  in  the  different  fpecies ;  and  which, 
in  fome,  acquires  the  fize  of  middling,  or  fmall  apples 
and  pears,  as  in  the  Common  Medlar,  (the  principal 
eatable  fort)  others  much  fmaller,  and  fome  like  fmall 
berries;  but  eatable  principally  only  in  the  Common 
Medlar,  aforefaid;  and  in  all  of  which,  contain  five 
hard,  gibbous  feeds,  by  which  the  trevs.  See.  may  be 
raifed,  alfo  by  layers,  grafting,  and  inoculation. 

Q  The 
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The  Species  of  Mespilus,  confiding  of  one  Fruit- 
tree  kind,  and  feveral  ihrubs,  are 

(Fruit-tree  kinds ,  with  large ,  eatable  fruit ) 

1.  Mespilus  germanica ,  German,  or  Dutch  Medlar 
—  ( Eatable  fruited .) 

A  moderate,  deciduous  tree,  growing  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  branching  irregularly — the  leaves  ( mid¬ 
dling-large )  ovate-fpear-fhape,  hoary  on  the  under- 
fide,  and  large  flowers  fingly,  and  fitting  clofe;  fuc- 
ceeded  by  largifh,  rough,  brown,  eatable  fruit,  ripe 
in  autumn  and  winter. — Native  of  Germany  and  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  ( Any  common  foil  and  fin¬ 
al  ion.) 

F(U'-ieties. — Common  Apple-fhaped,  Greater  Dutch 
Medlar. 

Smaller  Apple-fnaped,  or  Nottingham 
Medlar. 

Pear-fhape  Italian  Medlar. 

Thefe  being  the  common,  eatable  Medlars,  the  two 
former  varieties  are  the  principal  forts:  they  acquire 
•full  growth  in  O&ober,  having  a  large,  umbilicatcd 
opening,  or  cavity,  at  top;  are  very  hard  and  auftere, 
when  firlt  gathered,  requiring  to  lie  fome  time  in  the 
fruitery,  &c.  to  mellow;  and  when  become  foft  and 
tender,  are  then  eatable,  and  prove  an  agreeable  de- 
fert,  winter  fruit. 

(  Shrub  kinds ,  for  variety  and  ornament,  producing 
fmall ,  berry -like,  red,  and  purple  fruit.) 

2.  Mespilus  arbutifolia.  Arbutus-leaved  Medlar. 

A  middling,  deciduous  fhrub,  growing  fix  or  eight 
feet  high — the  leaves  ( middling )  ovate-fpear-lhape, 
crenated,  or  notched,  hoary  underneath. — Native  of 
Virginia,  {Any  common  foil  and  ftuation.) 

3.  Mespilus  Amelancbier — (Amelanchier)  or  Alpine 
Medlar. 

A  middling,  deciduous  flirub,  growing  five  or  fix, 
to  eight  feet  high — the  Item  hairy;  leaves  ( fmallijh ) 
oval,  and  fawed,  villofe-hoary  underneath,  and  black- 
ifh  fruit. — Native  of  Switzerland,  Auftria,  France, 
&C.  {Any  foil,  &C.) 

4.  Mespilus  canadenfe,  Canada  Snowy  Mefpilus. 

A  largifh,  deciduous  flirub,  growing  feven  or  eight, 
to  ten  feet  high — the  leaves  ( fmallijb )  ovate-oblong. 
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fmooth,  fawed  on  the  edges. — Native  of  Canada  and 
Virginia.  {Any  common  foil,  & c.) 

5.  Mespilus  Chama -Mefpilus — (Charnnc-Mefpilus) 

Dwarf  Alpine  Medlar,  or  Dwarf  Quince. 

A  moderate,  deciduous  flirub,  growing  three  to  four, 
or  five  feet  high — the  leaves  ( fmall )  oval,  and  fawed, 
ilipula  deciduous;  and  flowers  growing  in  corymbu? 
heads. — Native  of  the  Alps  of  Auftria,  &c.  (Any 
common  foil ,  &C.) 

6.  Mespilus  Cotoneafer — (Cotoneafter)  or  Ballard 

Quince. 

A  moderate,  deciduous  flirub,  three  to  four,  or  five 
feet  high — the  leaves  {fnall)  ovate-roundifh,  entire. 
— Native  of  the  cold  parts  of  Europe,  on  hills,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  Mount  Ararat.  {Any  common  foih 
&oc.) 

7.  Mespilus  Pyracantha — (Pyracantha)  or  Ever¬ 

green  Thorn,  commonly  called  Pyracantha. 

A  largifh,  ever-green  lhrub,  of  flexuofe  growth, 
with  long,  flexible  branches,  rifing,  by  fupport,  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high,  armed  with  thorns — the  leaves 
{fmall)  fpear-fhape,  ovate,  crenated  or  notched ;  and 
numerous  clufters  of  fmall,  white  flowers  in  fummer, 
fucceeded  by  bunches  of  red  berries,  very  ornamental 
in  autumn  and  winter. — Native  of  France  and  Italy, 
in  hedges.  {Any  foil  and  ftuation.) 

All  thefe  fpecies  of  Mefpilus  are  eligible  for  garden 
plantations,  fome  for  ufe,  and  the  greater  part  for  or¬ 
nament  and  variety;  the  Common  Medlar  both  as  a 
fruit-tree,  and  alfo,  together  with  all  the  other  fpecies, 
is  proper  to  aflift  in  compofing  fhrubberies,  and  other 
plantation  diftri&s  in  pleafure-grounds ;  wherein  they 
will  increafe  the  variety  very  diftinguifhably,  and  effedt 
an  agreeable  diverfity  in  their  different  growths,  fo¬ 
liage,  flowers,  &c.  the  Pyracantha  has  likewife  par¬ 
ticular  merit  for  training  confpicuoufly  againft  walls, 
the  fronts  of  buildings,  &c.  appearing  always  green, 
and  its  numerous  bunches  of  red  berries,  continu¬ 
ing  in  autumn  and  winter,  are  Angularly  curious  and 
ornamental  in  thefe  feafons ;  or  this,  and  all  the  forts 
planted  in  fhrubberies,  &c.  flower  abundantly  in  fum¬ 
mer;  and  the  flowers  fuccecded  by  plenteous  fruits,  in 
autumn;  fome  large,  of  the  apple  and  pear  form, 
others  fmaller,  as  before  obferved,  and  fome  like  haw- 
berries;  but  thofe  of  the  firft  fpecies  only,  the  Mef¬ 
pilus  germanica,  are  confidered  of  the  eatable  kind,  ac¬ 
quiring  full  growth  in  Oftober,  but  not  proper  for  eat¬ 
ing  till  after  being  gathered,  and  laid  in  fome  dry 
apartment,  to  foften;  or  may  be  forwarded,  a  few  at 
a  time,  in  rnoift  bran,  till  foft  and  mellow. 
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The  feafon  for  planting  all  the  forts,  is  any  time  in 
open  weather,  from  October  or  November,  to  March 
or  April. 

They  are  all  very  hardy,  and  may  be  planted  in 
any  common  foil  and  flotation,  and  do  not  require  any 
particular  expofure. 

With  regard  to  their  refpeCtive  ufes  in  gardening, 
the  Common  Medlar,  as  a  fruit-tree,  demands  culture 
in  gardens  and  orchards,  a  few  trees  trained  principally 
in  full  and  half  ftandards,  orfome  in  efpaliers;  all  the 
other  fpecies  have  merit  principally  to  join  or  aflemble 
in  any  general  ihrubbery,  and  ornamental  plantations, 
in  pleafure-grounds,  parks,  and  other  premifes  ;  dif- 
pofed  in  a  diverfified  order,  with  other  hardy  fhrubs 
and  ornamented  trees ;  and  in  which  may  alfo  introduce 
the  different  varieties  of  the  Common  Medlar;  all  ge-' 
nerally  trained  with  a  fingle  Item  below,  and  to  branch 
out  above  in  full  heads;  and  which,  permitted  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  their  natural  order,  or  only  to  give  occafional 
pruning,  to  reduce  any  diforderly  (hoots  and  branches, 
that  may  cafually  occur  in  the  advancing  growth  of  the 
different  fpecies. 

In  refpeCt  to  the  propagation,  or  methods  of  railing 
the  different  forts,  it  is  effected  by  feed  and  layers; 
alfo  by  grafting  and  inoculation,  in  any  particular  fpe¬ 
cies,  or  to  continue  the  varieties  of  the  Common 
Medlar  in  their  refpeCtive  properties,  and  likewife  to 
have  the  trees  fooner  attain  a  fruitful  (late. 

The  feed  for  lowing  is  obtained  Trom  the  ripe  fruit 
and  berries,  and  which  may  be  fowed  in  autumn,  about 
October  or  November,  or  in  the  fpring,  all  in  a  bed  or 
beds  of  light  earth,  each  fort  feparate,  either  in  drills, 
or  broad-caft,  and  earthed  in  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and 
half  deep;  they  will  come  up  fome  the  fir  ft  fpring, 
others  probably  not  till  the  fecond:  keep  the  beds  clear 
from  weeds  all  fummer,  both  before  and  after  the 
plants  are  come  up;  and  when  they  are  of  one  year’s 
growth  in  the  feed-beds,  tranfplant  them  in  the  autumn 
or  fpring  into  nurfery-beds,  in  rows  a  foot  afunder, 
and  having  irtcreafed  in  growth,  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
in  wider  nurfery-lines ;  and  in  which  generally  train 
each  with  a  fingle  (lem,  pruning  off  lateral  fhoots  be¬ 
low,  and  let  them  advance  in  full  growth  above  ;  and 
when,  according  to  their  different  fizes,  they  are  three 
or  four,  to  five  or  fix  feet  high,  are  proper  for  final 
tranfplanting  in  the  intended  plantations. 

By  layers  of  the  young  wood,  they  are  alfo  occa- 
fionally  propagated;  chufing  the  young  fhoots,  either 
thofe  rifing  naturally  near  the  bottom,  or  branches  fur- 
luihed  therewith,  bowed  down  to  the  ground;  and, 
previous  to  laying,  may  (lit  or  gafh  the  fhoots  with  a 
knife,  a  little,  on  the  under  fide,  in  an  upwaid  cut,  to 
promote  their  emitting  roots  fooner;  lay  them  with  the 
cut^-part  into  earth  three  inches  deep,  keeping  the  tops 


uprightifh  above  ground :  they  will  moftly  be  rooted  in 
one  year,  then  fhould  be  cut  from  the  ftools,  and 
planted  in  a  nurfery,  &c. 

And  by  grafting  or  budding,  any  of  the  fpecies 
may  likewife  be  propagated;  and  by  either  of  which 
it  is  eligible  to  raife  the  Common  Medlar,  when  de- 
figned  to  have  them  principally  as  fruit-trees  for  their 
production  of  fruit  for  eating ;  performing  the  graft¬ 
ing  in  die  fpring,  by  inferring  grafts  of  the  intended 
kinds  into  feedling  Medlar  ftocks,  and  the  budding  or 
inoculation,  in  fummer,  in  July,  or  beginning  of  Au- 
gult,  by  inoculating  buds  into  the  Tides  of  the  fame 
kind  of  ftocks ;  one  graft  or  bud  inferted  in  each,  at 
three,  four,  to  five,  or  fix  feet  height,  for  half  and 
full  ftandards,  or  low  in  the  flock  for  trees  intended 
for  lower  growth ;  the  grafts  will  fhoot  the  fame  year, 
and  the  buds  not  till  the  fpring  following ;  and  when 
they  have  fhot,  and  formed  heads  of  one,  two,  or 
feveral  years  growth,  they  are  proper  for  tranfplant¬ 
ing  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

The  Common  Medlars,  when  defigned  for  fruit- 
trees,  being  generally  railed  by  grafting  or  budding 
the  approved  kinds  into  feedling-ltocks  of  any  of  the 
varieties,  principally  trained  for  half  and  full  ftandards, 
with  Items,  three,  or  four,  to  five  or  fix  feet ;  they, 
when  advanced  with  heads,  two  or  three,  to  feveral 
years  growth,  with  fome  tolerable  fpread  of  branches, 
are  proper  for  planting  in  gardens  and  orchards, 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  diftance,  their  heads  permuted  to 
branch  out  full  in  their  natural  growth. 

Or  fome  grafted  or  budded  low  in  the  flock,  within 
fix  or  eight  inches  of  the  ground,  to  plant  in  efpaliers, 
at  fifteen  feet  afunder,  and  the  branches  arranged  to 
the  trellis  horizontally,  five  or  fix  inches  diftance,  and 
extended  moftly  at  their  full  length,  as  far  as  their  al¬ 
lotted  fpace  admits,  as  directed  for  apples  and  pears, 
trained  in  efpaliers;  as,  like  thefe  forts,  they  bear 
principally  upon  fmall  fpurs,  along  the  fides,  and  at 
the  ends  of  branches,  and  the  fame  branches  continu¬ 
ing  many  years  fruitful,  do  not  admit  of  fhortening  ; 
and  in  this  mode  of  planting,  will  require  an  anqual 
pruning  and  training,  according  to  the  directions  giv¬ 
en  for  efpalier  apples  and  pears  aforefaid;  for  which, 
fee  the  Genus  Pyrus. 

The  Medlar  fruit,  acquiring  full  growth  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  fhould  be  gathered  in  dry  weather,  and  depo- 
fited  in  the  fruitery,  &c.  upon  fhelves,  till  they  be¬ 
come  foft  and  mellow;  or  to  promote  which,  more 
effectually  and  fooner,  fome  may  be  laid  in  moift  brag 
every  week  ;  they  will  thus  acquire  maturity,  in  fuc- 
ceffive  order,  in  thei  peculiar  manner,  foft,  tender, 
and  buttery,  in  which  they  will  be  in  perfection, 
for  eating,  all  winter,  delicious,  and  agreeably  fla¬ 
voured. 
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Morus,  (MULBERRY)  or  Mulberry  Tree. 

Clafs  and^?der. 

Monoecia  Tetrandria, 

One  Habitation,  Four  Males ; 

Or  Flowers,  Male  and  Female,  feparate  on  one  or  the 

fame  Free,  and  the  Male  Flowers  having  four  Sta - 

miua . 

THE  Family  of  Morus  furnifnes  four  fpecies  of 
hardy,  deciduous  trees,  of  the  bacciferous,  or  berry¬ 
bearing  kind;  one  generally  cultivated  as  a  defirable 

fruit-tree,  the  others  principally  for  variety  and  orna- 
ment,  as  fome  alfo  occafionally  for  their  fiuit;  aie  of 
middling,  or  large  growth,  moftly  with  full  branching, 
regular-fpreading  heads ;  adorned,  in  fummer,  with 
largifh,  cordate,  or  hearted,  and  palmated,  rough,  and 
fmooth  leaves;  and  fmall,  greenifh,  male  and  female 
flowers,  apart,  and  diftinCt  on  the  fame  tiee;  the 
males  collefted  into  long,  loofe  amentums,  and  females 
in  round  heads,  with  fmall,  four-parted,  fuccment  ca- 
lyxes,  no  petals  ;  four  (hort  {lamina  in  the  males ;  in 
the  females  two  ilyles;  and  each  head  of  female  ca- 
lyxes  grows  a  largifti,  oval,  fucculent,  tubercled,  eat¬ 
able  berry,  ripe  in  autumn,  continuing  fmall  feeds  in 
each  tubercle  ;  by  which  the  trees  are  fometimes  raifed, 
or  principally  by  layers  and  cuttings  of  the  young 
llioots. 

The  hardy  Species  of  MORUS  are, 

I.  Morus  nigra,  Elack-fruited,  or  Common  Mul¬ 
berry  Tree. 

A  middling,  or  largilh,  deciduous  tree,,  with  a 
widely-branching  head,  growing  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
high— the  leaves  {moderately  large,  dark-green )  cor¬ 
date  or  hearted,  roundiih,  and  rough  ;  and  large,  oval, 
black  berries,  ripe  for  eating  in  Auguft  and  Septem¬ 
ber;  being  the  principal  fort  ripening  in  perfection 
and  abundance  in  this  country.— Native  of  Italy,  near 
the  fea.  (Light,  loamy,  rich ,  or  any  tolerably  good 
foil.) 

Variety. — Jagged-leaved  Black  Mulberry  Tree. 

2.  Morus  alia.  White  Mulberry. 

A  middling,  deciduous  tree,  growing  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  high — the  leaves  ( larger ,  light-green)  ob¬ 
lique  hearc-lhape,  polilhed  or  fmooth;  and  white  ber¬ 
ries  ;  not  ripening  in  great  perfection  and  abundance  in 
this  country.— Native  of  China.  (Any  light ,  tolerably 
good  foil.) 


3.  Morus  rubra.  Red  Mulberry. 

A  middling,  deciduous  tree,  twenty  feet  high,  or 
more — the  leaves  ( large,  dark-green )  cordate,  or 
hearted,  villofe-hairy  on  the  under  fide  ;  long,  cylin- 
dric  amentums  of  flowers,  and  red  berries.— Native 
of  Virginia.  ( Any  lightijh,  good  foil.) 

4.  tAo^xss  papyrfera,  Papyriferous,  or  Paper-barked 
Mulberry  Tree  of  Japan. 

A  moderate,  deciduous  tree,  growing  twenty-feet 
high — the  leaves  (large,  light-green)  palmated  or  hand- 
form  ;  and  hifpid-fruit. — Native  of  Japan,  where  is 
made  paper  of  its  bark.  ( Any  lightijh ,  common  foil.) 

Of  the  above  four  fpecies  of  Morus,  the  Black,  or 
Common  Mulberry,  is  the  principal  fort  to  cultivate  as 
a  fruit-tree,  for  its  production  of  fruit,  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  the  moll  abundant,  largeft,  and  ripens  in  the 
greateft  perfection,  very  juicy,  and  refrelhing  to  eat, 
as  defert  fruit,  and  to  ufe  occafionally  for  pies  and 
tarts;  or  fome  of  the  white  and  red  kinds  may  alfo 
be  introduced  in  the  fruit-tree  collection,  for  the  va¬ 
riety  of  their  fruit ;  though  is  neither  produced  fo  plen¬ 
tiful,  nor  in  equal  goodnefs,  as  the  Black:  but  theie 
two  forts,  and  the  Morus  papyrifera,  are  cultivated 
principally  for  obfervation  and  curiofity,  in  pleafurable 
plantations,  and  in  which  the  Common  Black  Mulberry 
may  alfo  affemble;  and  all  of  which  will  effeCt  a  de- 
firable  variety  and  confpicuous  appearance  in  their 
growth,  foliage, jand  fruiting ;  however,  where  requir¬ 
ed  to  have  Mulberry  trees,  principally  for  the  fake  of 
the  fruit,  chufe  chiefly  the  Black-berried  fort,  for  the 
general  fupply ;  and  of  which  a  few  trees  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  fervice  of  a  private  family,  efpecially  as, 
after  being  advanced  to  fome  confiderable  growth,  they 
bear  great  quantities  of  berries ;  I  have  known  a  Angle 
tree  produce  a  fufficiency  for  the  fupply  of  a  large  fa¬ 
mily,  every  day,  during  the  feafon  of  their  maturity. 

The  leaves  of  the  Mulberry  tree  are  of  Angular 
value,  as  the  principal  food  for  Alk-worms ;  that  in 
the  counties  where  thefe  curious  infeCts  are  bred  in 
great  quantities  for  their  production  of  Aik,  which 
they  fpin  from  their  bowels,  large  plantations  of  the 
trees  are  cultivated  for  the  leaves,  with  which  to  fup¬ 
ply  them  daily,  in  their  feeding  feafon. 

The  different  forts  of  Mulberry  trees  are  cultivated 
in  the  nurferies  for  public  fupply,  and  where  they  may 
be  had  in  collection  for  planting,  or  any  particular  fpe¬ 
cies,  efpecially  the  Common  Black  Mulberry,  to  plant 
as  a  fruit-tree;  and  which  may  be  obtained  of  fome 
advanced  growth,  furnilhed  with  a  tolerable  head  of 
branches,  and  that  will  foon  commence  bearers,  or 
fometimes,  trees  that  are  arrived  to  a  bearing  ftate, 

which 
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which  will  be  of  particular  advantage  ;  as  Mulberry 
trees  are  flow  growers,  long  before  they  acquire. a  pro¬ 
per  Aze  for  bearing  in  any  confiderable  quantity. 

Thefe  trees,  being  generally  propagated  by  layers, 
cuttings,  fometimes  by  grafting,  and  occaflonally  by 
feed,  are  moflly  trained  in  ftandards,  with  a  Angle, 
clean  Item,  of  four,  five,  or  Ax  feet,  branching  at  top 
into  full  heads;  and  fometimes  the  Black  and  White 
Mulberry  are  trained  in  dwarf-trees  for  walls  and  ef- 
paliers,  with  (hort  Items  of  Ax  or  eight  inches,  branch¬ 
ing  out  low  near  the  ground,  and  the  branches  trained 
in  a  fpreadxng  order,  to  the  wall  and  efpalier,  hori¬ 
zontally,  whereby  they  produce  fruit  a  little  earlier,  and 
larger,  than  on  ftandards ;  though,  for  the  general  part, 
they  are  principally  raifed  in  ftandard  trees,  on  which 
the  Black  produces  abundantly,  ripening  in  good  per¬ 
fection  and  flavour. 

The  feafon  for  planting  Mulberries,  is  either  in  au¬ 
tumn,  about  OCtober  or  November,  or  in  the  fpring, 
February,  March,  or  April ;  or  may  be  planted  in 
any  of  the  winter  months,  in  open,  mild  weather. 

To  plant  Mulberries  as  fruit-trees,  generally  allot 
them  a  warm,  dry  Atuation,  and  funny  expofure,  to 
have  all  poflible  benefit  of  the  fun,  that  they  may  ripen 
the  berries  in  the  utmoft  perfection ;  having  for  ftand¬ 
ards,  fuch  as  are  trained  each  with  a  Angle,  clean 
Item,  five  or  Ax  feet,  and  formed  fome  tolerable  head 
of  branches,  more  or  lefs  ;  and  may  be  planted  either 
in  a  kitchen  garden,  orchard,  or  pleafure-ground,  as 
may  be  convenient,  or  thought  eligible,  at  thirty  or 
forty  feet  diftance,  or  more ;  or  it  is  alfo  proper  to 
plant  one  or  more  ftandard  trees,  upon  open  grafs  plats, 
or  lawns,  or  a  circular  plat  of  grafs,  formed  under  the 
tree  to  the  full  extent  of  the  branches,  or  wider,  both 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  gathering  the  fruit,  and 
that,  when  the  berries,  fully  ripe,  fall  from  the  trees, 
they  may  admit  of  being  gathered  up  off  the  grafs 
clean  and  found,  for  ufe,  if  occaflonally  required. 

The  trees,  planted  as  above,  m  ftandards,  permit  to 
branch  out  freely  every  way,  in  a  regular,  fpreading 
head;  and  in  regard  to  pruning,  very  little  will  be 
required,  only  juft  to  reform  any  cafual,  low,  drag¬ 
gling  branch,  or  Ihoot ;  or  to  reduce  any  diforderly 
rambler,  and  to  cut  out  crofs -placed,  or  thin,  very 
crowding  branches;  and,  except  in  thefe  cafes,  let 
the  general  head  advance  in  full  growth. 

A  few  trees  may  alfo  be  trained  for  walls  and  efpa- 
liers,  as  before  oblerved,  for  variety,  and  to  have  them 
produce  larger  and  earlier  fruit;  they  being  trained, 
for  this  purpofe,  with  Ihort  Hems,  of  fix  or  eight 
inches,  to  branch  out  low,  Ihould  be  planted  againft  a 
fouth  wall,  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  afunder,  and  the 


branches  nailed  to  the  wall  horizontally,  four  to  five* 
or  Ax  inches  diftance  ;  if  any  are  defigned  for  efpaliers* 
allot  them  a  fouth  expofure  to  the  full  fun,  planted  the 
diftances  as  above,  and  the  branches  trained  in  the 
fame  manner;  and  in  both  of  which  orders  of  plant¬ 
ing  them,  the  trees  requiring  to  have  a  regular  train¬ 
ing,  will  need  an  annual  pruning  in  fummer  and  winter. 

Give  the  fummer-pruning  in  June  or  July,  to  regu¬ 
late  the  fhoots  of  the  year,  fele&ing  plenty  of  tht 
beil-placed  Ade  and  terminal  fhoots  to  nail  in ;  cut  out 
the  fuperabundant,  with  fore-right  and  other  ill-placed 
fhoots,  and  then  train  in  all  the  others  clofe  to  the 
wall  and  efpalier,  moftly  at  their  whole  length,  without 
fhortening,  where  there  is  room  to  extend  them  entire  ; 
continuing  them  clofe  to  the  wall  and  efpalier  all  fum¬ 
mer,  in  the  fame  order. 

«  i 

A  winter-pruning  is  neceflary,  both  in  the  young 
and  older  branches,  more  or  lefs ;  retaining  a  fupply  of 
the  belt  young  (hoots  in  all  vacant  parts,  and  a  leader, 
or  terminal  ihoot,  to  every  main  branch ;  cut  ottt  the 
fuperfluous  and  ill-placed,  and  part  of  the  molt  unfer- 
viceable,  or  very  irregular,  and  unfruitful  old  branches, 
not  properly  furnilhed  with  eligible,  young  wood  for 
bearing,  as  they  generally  bear  towards  the  extreme 
part  of  the  year-old  (hoots  ;  fo  that  the  improper  old 
wood  may  either  be  pruned  down,  to  the  origin,  or  to 
any  convenient,  lateral  young  ihoot,  or  branch,  eli¬ 
gible  to  retain,  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  old,  cutting 
out  alfo  cafual,  decayed  wood ;  the  general  branches 
and  (hoots  retained  for  training,  continue  principally 
intire,  as  far  as  room  admits  of  extending  them  at  full 
length ;  nail  or  train  the  whole  regular  to  the  wall  or 
efpalier,  in  the  order  above  mentioned. 

Thus,  in  regard  to  training  the  Mulberry,  in  wall 
and  efpalier  trees,  as  above,  they  will  generally  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  in  the  fineff  perfection  in  Aze,  and  fooner 
ripe  than  on  ftandaids,  as  formerly  obferved. 

Though  thefe  methods  are  not  generally  pra&ifed, 
being  principally  trained  in  half  or  full  ftandards,  Lut 
chiefly  the  latter. 

The  Mulberry  trees  being  generally  of  flow  growth 
in  the  beginning,  it  is  many  years  before  they  acquire 
a  tolerable  Aze  in  the  head  of  branches  to  bear  in  any 
confiderable  abundance;  but  when  arrived  to  fome  ad¬ 
vanced  growth,  they  (hoot  more  freely,  extend  into 
large,  full  heads,  and  produce  abundant,  annual  crops 
of  berries;  they  generally  bear  on  the  young  wood, 
either  towards  the  extreme  part  of  the  laft  year’s 
(hoots,  and  upon  fmall  fide-fpurs,  of  one  or  two  years 
growth;  and  the  trees  being  late,  or  the  weather 
fettled  in  warm,  before  they  foliate  and  flower,  moftly 
produce  plentiful  crops :  they  fieldom  begin  to  bud,  or 
expand  their  leaves,  till  after  the  middle  or  towards 
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the  latter  part  of  May,  and  flower  nearly  about  the 
fame  time,  or  foon  after,  fucceeded  by  the  fruit  in 
June,  increafing  ingrowth  till  Auguft,  then  ripens  ; 
■continuing  advancing  to  maturity  in  daily  fuccefliori 
till  September,  which,  in  the  Moms  nigra,  or  Com¬ 
mon  Black  Mulberry,  becomes  ot  a  deep,  black-red 
colour,  when  in  full  perfection,  and  lhouldbe  gathered 
accordingly. 

The  propagation,  or  way  of  raiffng  the  Mulberry 
trees,  is  principally  by  layers  and  cuttings  of  the  young 
fhoots,  and  occaiionally  by  grafting,  and  fometimes 
by  feed. 

But  by  layers  and  cuttings,  is  the  mod:  general  me¬ 
thods  ;  the  laying  may  be  performed  in  autumn  or 
fpring,  either  from  young  trees  that  have  been  headed 
down  to  the  bottom,  to  form  llools  to  furnilh  lower 
fhoots  near  the  ground,  convenient  for  laying  down  in 
the  earth,  or  the  lower  branches  of  grown-up  trees, 
having  pots  of  earth  placed  upon  Hands,  elevated 
near  enough  to  admit  of  laying  the  branches  therein ; 
and,  in  either  method,  laying  the  young  (hoots  in  the 
earth,  they  will  be  rooted  in  one  fummer,  for  planting 
off  in  autumn  following :  cuttings  of  the  young  (hoots, 
planted  in  the  fpring,  in  a  (hady  border,  will  grow,  or 
may  be  planted  feveral  together  in  pots,  and  plunged 
in  a  hot-bed,  it  will  forward  their  rooting  fooner ;  alfo 
ftrong  (hoots  of  the  year,  planted  in  fummer,  in  a 
north  border,  will  emit  roots  the  fame  feafon  ;  and 
when  the  layers  and  cuttings  are  properly  rooted,  tranf- 
plant  them  into  nurfery-rows,  and  trained  up  each  with 
a  clean,  Angle  item,  three  or  four,  to  five  or  fix  feet, 
for  ftandards;  or  any  of  the  Common  Mulberry,  de- 
figned  for  walls  and  efpaliers,  train  them  with  fhort 
Hems,  and  low-branching  heads  accordingly,  as  di¬ 
rected  for  peaches,  &c. 

Or  by  grafting.  &c.  may  propagate  particular  fpe- 
cies,  upon  (locks  of  the  Common  Black  Mulberry. 

Orlikewife,  to  raife  Mulberry  trees  from  feed,  it 
fhould  be  faved  from  the  ripe  fruit  in  autumn,  and 
preferved  dry  till  the  fpring,  then  fowed  in  March  or 
April,  in  a  bed  of  light  earth,  half  an  inch  deep; 
and  when  the  feedlings  are  a  year  old,  prick  them  into 
nurfery-beds,  in  the  fpring,  in  rows  a  foot  afunder, 
and  after  having  advanced  to  two  years  growth, 
tranfplant  them  in  wider  nurfery-rows,  and  trained  to 
proper  fizes  for  final  tranfplanting. 

When  the  young  Mulberry  trees,  raifed  by  the 
above  methods,  are  advanced  four  or  five,  to  fix  or 
eight  feet  growth,  they  are  proper  for  tranfplanting, 
either  the  common  forts  as  fruit-trees,  or  this,  and  the 
others,  in  pleafurable  plantations,  for  variety,  each 
agreeable  to  the  foregoing  intimations. 


BEAD  TREE,  of  the 

Clafs  and  Order 

Decrndria  Monogynia, 

1  en  Males,  One  Female  ; 

Or  Plants  with  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  having  test 

Stamina,  or  Male  Genitals,  and  one  Pijlillum,  or  Fe¬ 
male. 

IN  the  Family  of  Mf, li  a  is  one  tolerably-hardy, 
deciduous,  curious,  ornamental  tree,  of  moderate  lla- 
ture,  with  a  fpreading,  branchy  head,  adorned  with 
large,  doubly-pinnated,  winged  leaves,  elegantly  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  long  bunches  of  quinquepetalous,  blue 
flowers;  having  fmall,  five-pointed  cups ;  a  corolla  of 
five  long,  fpear-lhape,  fpreading  petals,  and  a  mo- 
nopetalous  nedlarium,  as  long  as  the  corolla;  ten  lta- 
mina,  a  conical  germen,  fupporting  a  cylindric  ilyle  ; 
and  the  germen  grows  a  globular,  drupaceous,  foft 
fruit,  including  a  roundilh,  five-furrowed  nut,  of  five 
cells,  furniihed  with  five  feeds,  by  which  the  tree  is 
commonly  propagated. 

One  Species,  viz. 

Melia  Axcdarach — (Azedarach)  or  Bi-pinnated- 
leaved  Bead  Tree.- 

A  fmall,  or  moderate,  deciduous  tree,  growing 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high — the  leaves  ( large,  dark- 
green')  bi-pinnated,  or  doubly-winged;  and  long 
bunches  of  blue  flowers. — Native  of  Syria.  (Warm, 
dry  fstuation.) 

Varieties. — Common,  Deciduous,  Bi-pinnated  Bead 
Tree. 

Ever-green,  Ever-flowering  Bead  Tree, 
of  Ceylon.  (Fender,  requiring  con- 
Jiant  protection  in  winter.) 

This  curious,  ornamental  tree,  highly  merits  a  place 
in  principal  (hrubberies,  but  mull  have  a  (helcered, 
warm,  dry  fituation,  or  planted  againft  a  fouth  wall; 
and  fome  kept  in  pots,  to  move  under  (helter  of  a 
frame,  or  green-houfe,  in  winter;  and  is  alfo  retained 
in  the  green-hpufe  colleftions,  to  have  conllanc  thelter 
in  winter,  along  with  other  exotics  in  that  conferva- 
tory ;  but  admits  of  planting  in  the  full  ground,  in  a 
(heltered  compartment,  as  before  obfexved ;  in  which 
it  will  make  a  fine,  ornamental  appearance  in  fummer; 
the  ever-green  variety  requires  the  conilant  proteftion 
of  a  green-houfe,  or  Hove,  in  winter. 

They  flower  ornamentally  in  fummer,  but  do  not 
always  produce  ripe  fruit,  or  feed,  in  this  country. 
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For  planting,  young  plants  may  be  obtained  at  moft 
of  the  principal  nurferies ;  the  proper  feafon  for  which 
is  March  and  April;  and  being  generally  in  pots, 
they  may  readily  be  turned  out,  the  ball  of  earth  in¬ 
tire,  to  plant  in  the  full  ground,  if  required;  or  con¬ 
tinued  in  pots,  to  move  under  fhelter  in  winter;  or 
any  planted  in  the  natural  ground,  being  allotted  a 
warm  fituation,  may  alfo  have  occafional  covering  of 
mats  in  fevere,  frolty  weather. 

The  trees  are  propagated  by  feeds,  or  occafionally 
bv  layers  and  cuttings;  fow  the  feed  in  the  fpring,  in 
pets  of  light,  rich  earth,  and  plunged  in  a  bark  or 
dung  hot-bed;  and  layers  and  cuttings  of  the  young 
fhoots  in  pots,  may  be  affnted  by  the  fame  means, 
efpecially  the  cuttings ;  and  in  either  method  of  pro¬ 
pagation,  the  raifed  plants  fhould  be  fet  fingly  in  pots, 
and  fhelter  in  winter,  till  they  obtain  fome  degree  of 
ftrength,  then  fome  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  full 
ground,  in  fituations  before-mentioned. 

Medicago  (Medic)  MOON  TREFOIL. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Diadelphia  Decandria, 

Two  Brotherhoods ,  Ten  Males  ; 

Or  Flowers  ( Hermaphrodite )  having  two  Sets  of  united 

Stamina,  or  Males,  and  ten  Stamina  in  each  Flower. 

THE  Medic  ago  affords  one  beautiful,  fhrubby 
ever-green,  very  commonly  retained  as  a  green-houfe 
plant,  as  being  a  native  of  the  warm  parts  of  Europe, 
is  rather  tenderifh  ;  but  is  alfo  cultivated  in  curious 
flirubberies,  in  a  fheltered,  warm  fituation;  is  of  mo¬ 
derate  or  middling  growth,  upright  and  bulhy,  clofely 
garnifhed  with  fine,  trifoliate  leaves,  and  papiliona¬ 
ceous,  yellow  flowers,  in  long  clufters;  having  to  each 
flower  a  bell-fhape  calyx  five-lobed;  a  corolla  papili¬ 
onaceous,  of  four  unequal  petals,  confiding  of  an  oval- 
reflexed  ftandard,  two  oblong  wings,  and  a  bifid,  re¬ 
flexed  carina,  or  keel ;  ten  ltamina,  diadelphous,  or 
united  below,  in  two  fets  or  brotherhoods,  an  oblong, 
incurved,  compreffed  germen,  and  fhort  ftyle,  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  long,  compreffed,  inflexed,  or  bowed, 
moonated  pod,  with  kidney-fhape  feeds,  by  which  the 
plant  is  propagated,  and  by  layers  and  cuttings. 

One  Species,  viz. 

Medicaco  eirborea.  Tree  Medicago,  or  Shrubby 
Neapolitan  Moon  Trefoil. 

A  moderate,  ever-green  fhrub,  of  upright,  branchy 
growth,  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  with  hoary,  young 
branches — the  ftem  tree-like;  leaves  {ft nail,  hoary) 
trifoliate,  whitifh,  yellow  flowers;  and  feed-pods  lu- 


nated  or  mooned,  with  the  margin  entire. — Native  of 
Naples  and  Rhodes.  {Warm,  dry  fituation. ) 

This  beautiful  ever-green,  flowering-fhrub,  merits 
particular  attention,  and  may  be  planted  in  a  warm, 
fheltered  part  of  the  fhrubbery,  in  which  it  will  effeCt 
a  fine  variety,  and  ornamental  appearance,  in  its  per¬ 
petual  verdure,  and  in  its  flowers  in  furnmer ;  it  is  alfo 
proper  to  have  fome  in  pots,  to  place  in  fhelter  from 
frofl;  and  is  likewife  cultivated  among  the  green-houfe 
exotics,  to  have  protection  of  that  apartment  ail  win¬ 
ter,  as  being  of  a  tender  nature;  though  will  fucceed 
in  the  full  ground  all  the  year,  when  flationed  in  warm 
compartments,  and  occafionally  defended  with  mats,  in 
fevere  weather. 

It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  layers,  and  cuttings. 

Sow  the  feed  in  the  fpring,  either  in  a  bed  or  border 
of  light  earth,  or  in  pots,  plunged  in  a  hot-bed,  to 
facilitate  and  expedite  their  vegetation ;  give  occa¬ 
fional  watering;  and  the  plants,  when  of  one  fummer’s 
growth,  planted  fingly  in  fmall  pots,  and  fheltered  in 
winter  till  they  acquire  fome  tolerable  ftrength ;  and 
when  two  or  three  feet  high,  fome  may  be  planted  in 
the  fhrubbery,  & c.  others  continued  in  pots,  to  move 
under  protection  in  winter. 

By  layers  and  cuttings  of  the  young  fhoots ;  perform 
the  laying  in  autumn  or  fpring,  and  the  cuttings  gene¬ 
rally  planted  in  the  fpring  months,  or  beginning  of 
fummer;  they  will  be  rooted  in  one  year,  managing 
them  as  directed  for  the  fcedlings. 

Myrica,  CANDLE-BERRY  MYRTLE,  Gale, 
&c. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Dioecia  Tetrandria, 

’Two  Habitations ,  Four  Males ; 

Or  Flowers,  Male  and  Female,  feparate  on  two  difir.S 
Trees,  and  the  Males  have  four  Stamina. 

THE  My rica  furnifhes  two  hardy  fpccies  of  cu¬ 
rious,  deciduous,  ornamental  fhrubs,  of  aromatic  fra¬ 
grance,  for  adorning  principal  fhrubberies ;  plants  of 
moderate,  upright-lhrubby,  and  under-fhrubby  growth, 
garnifhed  with  longifh,  narrow,  fpear-fhape  leaves, 
and  fmall  male  ar.d  female  flowers  diltinCt,  on  two  fe¬ 
parate  plants,  in  oblong  and  oval  fcaly  amentums;  thf 
feales  farming  cups  to  fmall  florets,  without  petals; 
having,  in  the  males,  four  ltamina,  and  in  the  females 
an  oval  germen,  fupporting  two  rtyles,  fucccedcd,  in 
the  female  flowers,  by  bunches  of  fmall,  unilocular,  lin- 
gle-feeded  berries,  of  a  waxy  nature,  of  which,  in  one 
fpecies  particularly,  candles  are  made  in  America,  the 
place  of  its  native  growth;  and  by  die  feed  of  the 

berriec 
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I  if 

berries  die  plants  are  raifed ;  and  likcwife  by  fuckers, 
layers,  and  cuttings. 

The  hardy  Species  of  MYRICA  are, 

1.  Myrica  eerifera ,  Wax-bearing  Myrica,  or  Com¬ 

mon  Candle-Berry  Myrtle. 

A  moderate,  deciduous  fhrub,  growing  four  or  five 
feet  high — the  ftem  tree-like,  upright;  leaves  ( longijh , 
narrow)  fpear-lhape,  (lightly  (awed ;  and  clufters  of 
waxy  berries. — Native  of  Virginia,  Pennfylvania,  Ca¬ 
rolina,  &c.  [Any  common  foil,  fomewhat  Jhtltered.) 

Varieties.— Narrow-leaved  Candle-berry  Myrtle. 

Broad-leaved  Carolina  Candle-berry 
Myrtle. 

Ever-green,  Carolina  Candle-berry 
Myrtle. 

2.  Myrica  Gale — (Gale)  Sweet  Gale,  or  Dutch 

Myrtle,  or  Sweet  Willow. 

A  moderate,  deciduous  under-fhrub,  three  cr  four 
feet  growth — the  ftem  under-fhrubbv ;  leaves  [J mailer , 
jhorter)  (pear-(hape,  (lightly  fawed,  and  dry  berries. 
—Native  of  Europe  and  North  America,  in  marlhy 
places.  (Moift  foil.) 

Thefe  two  fpecies  of  Myrica  deferve  admittance  in 
principal  (hrubberies,  as  delicate,  curious  ftirubs,  and 
the  leaves  imparting  an  agreeable  fragrance,  more 
particularly  the  Gale;  allot  them  a  front  lituation  : 
the  Myrica  cerifera,  or  Common  Candle-berry  Myrtle, 
fhould  generally  have  a  fomewhat  (heltered  compart¬ 
ment,  and  the  Gale,  or  Dutch  Myrtle,  delights  in  a 
moift  foil;  both  the  fpecies,  and  the  different  varieties, 
may  be  had  at  the  nurferies  for  planting,  which  per¬ 
form  in  autumn  or  fpring,  and  may  be  placed,  in  aflem- 
blage  with  other  Ihrubs  of  fimilar  growth,  in  fhrub- 
bery-clumps,  in  fituations  as  above. 

They  are  propagated  by  fuckers  from  the  root,  by 
layers,  cuttings,  and  feed. 

To  propagate  them  by  the  three  former  methods, 
the  fuckers  may  be  taken  up  in  autumn  or  fpring,  with 
roots,  and  planted  either  in  a  nurfery,  or  at  once 
where  they  are  to  remain ;  and  layers  and  cuttings  of 
the  young  (hoots,  in  the  fame  feafon,  will  be  rooted 
by  autumn  following;  and  being  planted  in  the  nur¬ 
fery,  train  them  a  (hort  ftem  below,  and  branchy 
above;  and  when  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  to  two  or  three 
feet  growth,  are  proper  for  the  (hrubbery. 

And  by  feed,  fow  it  in  the  fpring  in  a  bed  or  pots  of 
Kght  moift  earth,  covered  in  with  earth,  half  an  inch 


to  an  inch  deep ;  the  plants  will  come  up  the  tame  year : 
give  occaJional  watering,  and  next  fpring,  tranfplanc 
them  into  nurfery-beds  ;  or  fome  of  the  Candle-berry 
Myrtles  may  be  planted  in  fmall  pots,  fingly,  to  place 
under  (belter  from  fevere  froft,  till  they  have  obtained 
fome  tolerable  ftrength  ;  and  when  the  plants  of  both 
the  fpecies  are  advanced  in  growth,  as  before  obferved, 
half  a  yard  to  two  or  three  feet,  they  are  proper  for 
the  (hrubbery  plantations. 

Nyssa,  TUPELO  TREE. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Polygamia  Dioecia, 

Many  Marriages,  Two  Habitations ; 

Or  Flowers  of  federal  different  Sexes,  as  Males,  Her¬ 
maphrodites,  and  Females,  feparate,  on  two  diftintt 
Plants,  or  Habitations. 

THIS  Genus,  Nyssa,  furnilhes  but  one  fpecies  ; 
a  curious,  deciduous,  aquatic  tree,  comprifing  two  or 
three  varieties,  and  of  utility  principally  for  ornamen¬ 
tal  planting  in  (hrubberies  and  other  pleafurable  plan¬ 
tations;  is  a  tree  of  moderate  or  middling  growth, 
adorned  in  fummer  with  oblong,  broad  leaves,  on  long 
foot-ftalks;  and  flowers  of  different  fexes,  as  males, 
hermaphrodite,  &c.  on  two  feparate  trees,  without 
petals,  growing  in  clufters,  and  fingly,  in  the  different 
varieties,  fucceeded  by  oval,  drupaceous  fruit,  con¬ 
taining  an  ovate,  pointed  nut,  by  which  the  trees  are 
propagated,  alfo  by  layers,  cuttings,  and  fuckers. 

One  Species,  and  fome  Varieties,  viz. 

Nyssa  hquatica,  Aquatic,  or  Water' Tupelo  Tree. 

A  moderate,  deciduous  tree,  of  upright  growth, 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  high — the  leaves  ( middling ,  light- 
green)  oblong,  broad,  acuminated,  or  (harp-pointed, 
indented,  and  intire,  in  the  different  varieties;  and 

peduncles  many- flowered,  and  one-flowered _ Native 

of  North  America,  in  watery,  and  upland  fituations. 
{Moift  foils.) 

Varieties. — Indented-leaved,  Water  Tupelo  Tree, 
Intire-leaved,  Upland  Tupelo  Tree. 
Round-leaved  Tupelo  Tree. 

Multiflorous  Tupelo  Tree;  the  pedun¬ 
cles  fuftaining  many  flowers. 
Uniflorous,  or  One-flowered  Tupela 
Tree;  the  peduncles  having  but  one 
flower  on  each. 

This  curious  tree  demands  admittance  i*i  ornamental 
plantations  of  (hrubberies,  and  other  diftri&s,  in  af- 
femblage  principally  with  other  trees  and  ihrubs  of 

the 
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the  deciduous  tribe;  and  delights  in  moift  fituations,  or 
will  groiv  in  any  common  foil :  is  railed  in  mo  ft  of  the 
nurferies,  for  fale,  where  it  may  be  obtained  in  the 
different  varieties,  for  planting  in  autumn  or  fpring,  or 
,-tny  time  in  open  weather,  from  ORober  or  November, 
till  March  or  beginning  of  April. 

•  The  trees  are  propagated  by  feed,  layers,  cuttings, 
and  fuckers. 

The  feed,  for  lowing,  is  commonly  obtained  from 
America,  by  the  feedfmen,  in  the  fpring,  and  in  which 
feafom  it  may  be  fowed  in  a  fhady,  oread  border;  and 
when  the  plants  are  a, year- old,  tranfplant  them  in  a 
nurfery;  train  each  with’ a  Angle  flem,  pruning  up  the 
lateral  fhoots  by  degrees,  the  top  permitted  to  advance 
in  full  growth,  and  when  grown  three  or  four,  to  five, 
fix,  or  eight  feet  high,  are  of  proper  fize  for  final 
tranfplanting  in-  the  refpettive  diftrids  in  which  they 
may  be  required,  for  ornament  and  variety. 

By  layers  and  cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  or  fhoots, 
of  one  .year’s  growth,  ldyed  and  planted  in  the  autumn 
or  fpring,  will  be  rooted-  by  the  following  autumn ;  and 
then  managed  as  advifed  for  the  feedling-plants. 

Or  fuckers  fometimes  rife  from  the  roots  of  the  trees 
that  are  of  advanced  growth,  and  may  be  dug  up  in 
autumn  or  fpring,  and  planted. 

Ole  a  OLIVE  TREE,  of  the 
Clafs  and  Order 

Diandria  Monogynia, 

Males,  One  Female, 

X)r  Plants  with  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  having  two 

Stamina,  or  Males,  and  one  Pijlillum,  or  Female. 

THE  Ol  e  a,  or  Olive,  comprife  curious  ever-greens, 
of  moderate  tree  or  fhrub-like  growth,  for  adorning 
the  pleafare -ground,  but  being  natives  of  warm  coun¬ 
tries,  require  a  fbeltered  fituation ;  are  upright  grow¬ 
ers,  ten  to  fifteen,  or  twenty  feet;  very  branchy,  al- 
moft  to  the  bottom,  with  full  heads,  decorated  with 
fmall,  or  moderate  fpcar-fhape,  and  oval  ftiffleaves,  op- 
polite,  in  pairs,  continuing  in  verdure  at  all  feafons ; 
and  fmall,  funnel-fhape,  white  flowers,  at  the  axillas,  in 
clufters;  having  fmall,  monophyllous,  or  one-leaved, 
tubulous,  quadridented  cups,  a  monopetalous,  funnel- 
fhape  corolla,  four-parted,  and  fpreading  above  ;  two 
fiamina  in  each  flower,  a  roundifh  germen  with  a  fingle 
flyle,  and  the  germens  become  oval,  green,  eatable 
ruit,  called  Olives;  good  for  pickling,  though  feldom 
produced  in  plenty  and  perfedlon  in  this  country  for 
ufe,  nor  furnifh  ripe  feed  thereof  for  fowing ;  but  the 
trees  propagate  freely  by  layers. 


One  Species,  furnifhing  feveral  Varieties,  viz. 

Ole  a  eurcptca,  European  Common  Olive  Tree. 

A  fmall,  or  moderate,  ever-green  tree,  of  fhrub- 
like  growth,  ten  to  fifteen,  or  twenty  feet  high — the 
leaves  (fmall')  fpear-fhape,  ftiff,  oppofite;  and  duffers  of 
fmall,  white  flowers,  fucceeded  by  oval  fruit. — Native 
of  the  foutherft  parts  of  Europe.  {Warm,  dry  fituation, 
and  fame  kept  in  pots,  to  place  under  Jhelter  in  winter.) 

Varieties. — Round -branched,  Common  Olive  Tree. 

Tetragonated,  or  four-angled  branched. 
Common  Olive  Tree. 

NarroW-leaved,  Common  Olive  Tree. 

Broad-leaved,  Spanifh,  Common  Olive 
Tree,  with  larger  oval  fruit. 

Short,  hard-leaved.  Wild,  Common 
Olive  Tree. 

Box-leaved,  Common  Olive  Tree. 

Shining-leaved,  African,  Common 
Olive  Tree. 

.  This  fpecies,  and  different  varieties,  of  Olive  Tree, 
being  exotics  from  the  fouthern,  warm  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  &c.  require  a  defended,  warm  fituation,  in  this 
country,  where  they  may  have  fome  protection  in  win¬ 
ter  from  fevere  froll,  and  fome  kept  in  pots,  tp  place 
under  fhelter  of  a  frame,  or  green-houfe,  in  the  winter 
feafon;  though,  on  account  of  their  tender  nature, 
liable  to  fuffer  in  rigorous  weather,  they  are  likewife 
generally  introduced  in  the  green-houfe  colledion,  to 
have  protedion  of  that  confervatory  all  winter;  how¬ 
ever,  they  will  alfo  fucceed  tolerably  well  in  the  full 
ground,  planted  againft  a  fouth  wall,  a  plant  or  two 
of  each,  for  variety;  and  when  rigorous  frofts,  cover 
them  with  large  garden  mats,  and  litter  the  ground 
with  ftraw,  over  the  roots. 

They  are  propagated  principally  by  layers  of  the 
young  branches,  in  the  fpring  or  autumn ;  will  be  rooted 
in  one  fummer ;  then  cut  from  the  parent  tree,  and 
plant  fome  under  a  warm  wall,  others  fingly  in  pots, 
to  place  under  fhelter  in  winter,  till  they  gain  llrength  ; 
and  fome  may  then  be  tranfplanted,  with  balls,  into  the 
full  ground,  in  a  warm  fituation,  as  above  intimated. 

Ononis,  REST-HARROW,  of  the 

Clafs  and  Order 

Diadelphia  Decandria, 

7 wo  Brotherhoods,  Ten  Males’, 

Or  Plants  with  Flowers  ( Herm.)  having  two  Sets  of 

united  Stamina,  or  Males,  and  with  ten  Stamina  in 

each  Flower. 

THE  Ononis  furnifhes  two  or  three  fpecies  of 
ftnall,  very  ornamental  flowering-fhrubs,  of  low,  un- 
R  der- 
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der-lhrubby  growth,  garni (hed,  in  fummer,  with  trifoliate 
leaves,  formed  of  fpear-lhape,  and  linear  and  roundilh 
lobes;  and  large,  papilionaceous,  or  butterfly-fhape, 
red  and  purple  flowers,  in  panicled  clufters,  at  the  Tides 
and  ends  of  the  branches,  in  May  and  June;  having, 
in  each  flower,  a  five-lobed,  arched  cup;  a  corolla  pa¬ 
pilionaceous,  of  four  irregular  petals,  confi fling  of  a 
heart-lhape  vexillum  or  ftandard,  two  oval  wings,  and 
a  pointed  carina  below;  ten  diadelphous  flamina,  an 
oblong  germen,  with  one  ftyle,  fucceeded  by  a  turgid, 
rhomboide,  bivalve  pod,  furnilhed  with  kidney-lhape 
feeds,  by  which  the  plants  are  generally  propagated. 

Three  Species,  two  of  them  hardy,  the  other  fomewhat 
tender. 

t .  Ononis  fruticofa,  Shrubby,  Alpine  Reft  Harrow. 

A  low,  deciduous,  under-fhrub,  growing  two  or 
three  feet  high — the  leaves  ( middling )  ternate,  or 
trifoliate,  fpear-fhape,  fawed;  with  Iheathed  ftipula  ; 
and  lagre,  red  flowers,  in  panicle  bunches,  each  pe¬ 
duncle  moftly  three-flowered;  May  or  June,  See. — 
Native  of  the  Alps,  {rln y  common  foil  and  filiation .) 

Variety- — White-flowered,  Shrubby  Reft  Harrow. 

2.  Ononis  trident  at  a,  Tridented  Flefhy-leaved  Reft 

Harrow. 

A  low,  deciduous,  under-lhrub,  of  two  or  three 
feet  growth — the  leaves  [/mail,  narrow)  ternate,  or 
trifoliate,  fub-linear,  flefhy,  tridented;  and  terminal 
clufters  of  fmall,  purple  flowers,  the  peduncles  moftly 
two-flowered. — Native  of  Spain.  {IV arm,  dry  fitu- 
ation,  or  fome  kept  in  pots,  to  have  Jbelter  from  frof.) 

3.  Ononis  rot  undifolia.  Round-leaved,  Alpine  Reft 

Harrow. 

A  low,  Ihrubby  plant — the  leaves  {middling)  trifo¬ 
liate,  roundilh ;  peduncles  moftly  three-flowered,  with 
the  calyx  having  three  bradleal  leaves. — Native  of  the 
Alps  of  Switzerland,  {-dny  common  foil.) 

Of  the  above  three  fpecies,  the  firft  and  third  forts 
are  hardy  to  grow  in  any  common  foil  and  fttuation ; 
the  other,  fomewhat  tender,  fliould  have  a  warm  fitu- 
ation,  or  fome  alfo  kept  in  pots,  to  have  fhelter  from 
froft;  but  of  which  three  forts,  the  Ononis  fruticofa 
is  that  which  is  the  moll  generally  known  and  cultiva¬ 
ted  in  fhrufcberies,  as  a  hardy,  ornamental,  flowering- 
ftirub ;  and  may  be  obtained  at  moft  of  the  nurferies, 
for  planting,  in  autumn  or  fpring :  allot  them  principal 
compartments,  in  aflemblage  with  other  fhrubbv  kinds. 
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generally  placed  fomewhat  forward,  confpicuous  to 
view,  and  they  will  make  a  very  pleafing  variety  in 
fummer. 

They  are  propagated  by  feed,  fowed  in  the  fpring < 
in  a  warm  border,  or  bed  of  light  earth;  they  will 
come  up  the  fame  year;  and  in  fpring  following  may 
be  tranfplanted  into  the  nurfery,  and  fome  in  pot., 
fingly ;  and  when  advanced  about  twelve,  to  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches,  or  two  feet  growth,  are  proper  for 
the  fhrubbery. 

Passiflora,  PASSION-FLOWER,  of  tdie 
Clafs  and  Order 

T  Gvnandria  Pentandria, 

Females  and  Males  joined.  Fine  Males ,  or  Stamina. 

Or  Plants  with  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  having  both 
the  Male  and  Female  Parts  growing  upon  a  Column ,  on 
Style,  together  ;  and  ha  ve  five  Stamina,  or  Males. 

THE  Passiflop.a  comprehends  moft  curious,  or¬ 
namental,  flowering-climbers ;  one  of  which  is  a  hardy*, 
climbing-lhrub,  renowned  for  the  beauty  and  curiofity 
of  its  elegant  flowers,  of  Angular  ftrudlure ;  is  of  trail - 
ing-climbing  growth,  with  long-extending  fiioots,  ad¬ 
vancing  feveral  feet  in  length  in  one  fummer;  adorned 
with  large,  palmate-fingered  leaves ;  and  large,  fpread- 
ing,  many-parted,  radiated  flowers,  blue  and  white, 
in  the  fame,  of  admirable  form  and  Angularity ;  pro¬ 
duced  on  long  foot-ftalks,  fingly ;  having  each  a  three- 
lobed  involucrum,  five-leaved  calyx,  five  oblong, 
plane,  fpreading  petals,  containing  a  fringed,  triply- 
radiated,  many-parted  neftarium,  formed  of  thready* 
circular,  fpreading  rays,  and  a  triple  coronet  around  a 
centrical,  gynandrious  piftil,  or  column,  fupporting 
the  male  and  female  parts  of  generation,  coniifting  of 
five  fpreading  ftamina,  and  crowned  by  a  roundilh  ger¬ 
men,  elevating  three  ftyles ;  and  the  germen  grows  a 
large,  oval,  flefhy,  baccated  fruit,  with  many  oval 
feeds ;  the  fruit  not  eatable,  nor  the  feeds  often  ufed 
for  fowing ;  the  plants  propagating  freely  by  layers  and 
cuttings. 

One  hardy  Species,  viz. 

Passiflora  carulea,  Blue -radiated,  or  Common  Paf- 
iion- Flower. 

A  deciduous,  Ihrubby  climber,  with  long,  {len¬ 
der,  trailing -climbing  ftalks,  afeending,  by  fupport, 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  or  more — the  leaves  {large, 
dark-green)  palmated-fingered,  of  five  long,  fpear- 
Ihape,  intire  lobes,  attended  by  twining  cirrhi  or  claf- 
pers;  and  large,  fpreading  flowers,  with  a  blue  and 
purple,  radiate  neftarium  ;  July  and  Afiguft. — Native 
of  the  Brafils.  {Dry  foil  and  warm  fituation.) 

'  This 
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This  defirable,  Ibrubbv  plant,  dcfcrves  a  place  in 
every  garden,  as  an  elegant  climber,  and:  for  the  beauty, 
of  its  Angularly  curious  flowers,  produced  on  the 
young  lhoots  of  the  fame  year,  in  daily  fuccefiion; 
each  flower  being  only  of  one  day’s  duration,  expand¬ 
ing  about  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  o’clock,  according  to 
the  power  of  the  fun;  often  burfts  open  elaltically,  all 
at  once,  continuing  fully  expanded  till  the  fame  time 
next  day,  then  gradually  Ihuts  and  decays;  but  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  conftant  fupply  of  frefh  flowers  every  day 
for  fix  weeks,  efpecialiy  in  plants  arrived  to  fome 
tolerable' extent  of  growth,  and  make  a  fine  ornamental 
appearance  in  July,  Augull,  and  September. 

Proper  plants,  for  planting,  may  be  purchafed  at 
the  nurferies,  and  planted  in  autumn  orfpring;  and 
may.  be  propagated  plentifully  by  layers  and  cuttings 
■of  the  young  lhoots,  in  the  fame  feafons. 

As  this  plant  grows  with  very  long,  feeble  Hems 
and  lhoots,  requiring  fupport  to  elevate  them  from 
the  ground,  it  ihould  generally  be  planted  again  ft  a 
wall,  building,  &c.  in  a  warm  fituation,  in  the  fall 
fun,  both  that  it  may  have  greater  proteftion  from  ri¬ 
gorous  froft,  which  fometimes  damage  the  young 
.lhoots;  and  that,  by  being  in  a  warm,  funny  expofure, 
it  flowers  in  the  beft  perfection  and  abundance ;  and 
fome  may  alfo  be  planted  detached  in  warm  Ihrubberies 
and  borders,  and  to  have  fupport  of  ftakes ;  or  forhe 
planted  in  pots,  for  moving  therein,  to  adorn  any 
particular  compartment  occafionally  in  fummer,  while 
in  flower ;  though,  in  the  general  part,  it  commonly 
flowers  in  the  greateft  perfection  againft  a  warm 
wall. 

A  plant  or  two,  planted  againft  a  wall,  or  other 
fence,  will  foon  fpread  over  a  large  fpace,  and  run  up 
'many  feet  high,  if  required;  and  to  which  the  Items 
and  branches  Ihould  be  trained  in  regular  order,  four 
to  five,  or  fix  inches  afunder,  either  upright,  or  more 
or  lefs  horizontally,  as  the  allotted  fpace  admits. 

In  its  advancing  growth  againft  walls,  &c.  it  Ihould 
generally  be  continued  in  fome  tolerable  regularity, 
by  occafionSl  pruning,  and  nailing  annually)  that  as 
it  conftantly  produces  many,  or  numerous  lhoots,  every 
fummer,  extending  to  confiderable  length,  and  on 
w  hich  the  flowers  are  principally  produced  the  fame 
year,  it  is  proper  to  train  in  a  plentiful  fupply  of  thefe 
annually,  for  flowering,  continued  moftly  ?t  their  full 
length  during  the  fummers  growth  ;  or  only  prune 
the  fuperabundant,  or  fuch  as  ate  very  difordcrly,  or 
extend  out  of  bounds,  either  fide-ways,  or  above; 
and  in  winter,  about  November,  &c.  or  towards  the 
l'pring,  cut  out  the  weak  and  fuperabundant  lhoots  of 
the  laft  fummer,  and  any  decayed,  or  improper  old 
wood,  retaining  a  fupply  of  the  ftrongeft  young  lhoots, 
cutting. away  a  proportionable  part  of  thfc  old,  and 
tfc  young  Ihortened  to  a  yard  or  more  in  length,  ac- 
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cording  to  their  ftrength  and  fituation  on  the  plant; 
and  nailed  up  to  the  w'ail  regularly,  the  diftances  be¬ 
fore  mentioned.  ■  ! 

Or  likewife,  as  before  intimated,  fome  might  be 
planted  in  a  warm,  funny  part  of  a  principal  Ihrubbery, 
or  border,  and  the  Hems  trained  up  to  ftakes;  and  alfo 
planted  to  run  over  arbours,  or.  fame  planted  in  pots,‘ 
having  fupport  of  ftakes  aforefaid;  and  in  all  of 
which,  being  in  warm  fituations,  they  will  flower  in 
tolerable  perfection. 

The  propagation.,  or  methods  of  raifing-this  fpecies 
of  PaJJifiora,  is  effected  plentifully  by  layers  a-nd  cut¬ 
tings,  which  freely  emit  roots  and  grow;  the  laying- 
may  be  performed  in  autumn  or  fpring,  chufing  fome  of 
the  ftrongeft  young  lhoots,  and  lay  them  down  in-the- 
earth,  pruning  off  the  weak,  top  part;  and  for  cut¬ 
tings,  take  off,  with  a  kr.ife,  fome  itrong  lhoots  in 
the  fpring,  cut  into  lengths  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,- 
and  planted  in  a  lhady  border;  they  will  be  rooted  by 
next  OClober,  both  layers  and  cuttings,  to  tranfplant- 
either  in  a  nurfery,  for  a  year  or  two,  to  gain  ftrength, 
or  fome  of  the. ftrongeft,  to  plant  at  once  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain. 

It  is  alfo  fometimes  raifed  from  feed,  fowed  in  a  bed 
or  pots  of  light  earth,  in  March;  the  plants  .will  come 
up  the  fame  year ;  Ihelter  them  in  winter  from  froft, 
and  in  March  following  tranfplant  them  in  a  warm 
fituation. 

But  the  propagation,  by  layers  and  cuttings,  is  the 
more  general  and  cffe&ual  method,  whereby  to  obtain 
ftrong  plants,  the  moll  expeditioufly  for  flowering. 

Periploca,  VIRGIN  SILK,  or  Climbing  Dog’s 
Bane. 

Clafs  and  Order, 

Pentandria  Digynia, 

Five  Males  >  fw  Fannies ; 

Or  Flowers  ( Herm .)  having  five  Stamina,  or  Males , 
and  two  Pijlillnms,  or  Female  Parts. 

OF  the  Genus  Periploca,  is  one  hardy,  under- 
Ihrubby,  volubilate  climber,  to  admit  as  fuch  in  ftirub- 
berics,  and  as  a  flowering-plant ;  is  of  extenfive  growth 
in  its  long,  flender,  twining  ftalks,  running,  by  fup¬ 
port,  many  foet  high  ;  garnilhed  with  oblong  leaves, 
and  monopetalous,  rotated,  purple  flowers,  in  cluf- 
ters;  having  to  each  flower  a  five-parted  cup;  a  co¬ 
rolla  rotated,  or  wheel-lhape  plane,  divided  into  five 
fegments;  contains  five  ftamina,  and  two  ftyles;  fuc- 
ceeded  by  two  oblong,  ventricofe  or  bellied,  foliculate 
pods,  furnilhed  with  many  pappous,  or  downy  feeds, 
feldom  uled  for  fowing,  as  the  plant  is  eafily  propagated 
by  layers  and  cuttings. 

P  2  One 
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One  hardy  Species,  viz. 

Periploca  grasca,  Greek  Periploca,  or  Virgin  Silk, 

&.C. 

A  voluhilate-climbing,  under- fhrubby  plant,  ex¬ 
tending  with  flender,  twining  flalks,  twenty  to  thirty, 
or  forty  feet  high,  upon  fupport — the  leaves  {middling, 
bright-green )  lanceolate-ovate,  oppofite ;  and  purple 
flowers,  hairy  internally. — Native  of  Syria,  {Any 
ightijh  /oil.) 

This  volubilate  climber,  is  admitted  for  variety  in 
pleafure-grounds,  fhrubberies,  and  other  ornamental 
plantations,  to  climb  upon  poles,  or  round  the  Hems  of 
trees,  and  to  run  over  arbours,  bullies,  and  hedges,  in 
all  of  which  it  will  afeend  naturally,  in  its  twining- 
dimbing  growth,  and  flower  annually  in  fummer;  or 
may  likewife  be  trained  againit  high  walls,  nailing 
the  flems  thereto;  and  is  propagated  by  layers  and 
cuttings  cf  the  (hoots,  in  autumn  or  fprmg,  which  will 
root  freely  in  one  year  for  tranfplanting. 

Philadelphus,  SYRINGA,  or  Mock-Orange. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Icofandria  Monogynia, 

Twenty  or  more  Males ,  One  Female', 

Or  Plants  with  Flowers  {Herm.)  having  twenty  or 
more  Stamina ,  and  one  Pijlillum,  or  Female. 

THIS  Genus,  Philadelphus ,  comprifes  two  or  three 
fpecies,  and  feme  varieties,  of  upright,  bufhy,  decidu¬ 
ous,  ornamental  flowering-fhrubs,  of  four  or  five,  to 
eight  or  ten  feet  growth,  or  more,  with  very  full  heads, 
garnifhed  with  ovate  fpear-fhape,  indented,  and  intire 
leaves;  and  numerous,  fmall  bunches  of  tetrapetalous, 
or  four-leaved,  white  flowers,  odoriferous,  and  feent- 
lefs  in  different  fpecies,  very  ccnfpicuous  and  orna¬ 
mental  in  May  and  June;  having  each  a  permanent 
cup  divided  into  four  parts ;  a  corolla  of  four  large, 
roundifh  petals;  twenty  or  more  (lamina,  and  a  four- 
parted  (lyle;  fucceeded  by  oval,  quadrivalve,  cap- 
fular  nuts,  containing  many  fmall,  oblong  feeds;  which 
are  feldom  ufed  for  lowing,  the  different  fpecies 
being  propagated  principally  by  layers,  cuttings,  and 
fuckers. 

The  Species  of  PHILADELPHUS  are, 

i.  Philadelphus  coronarius,  Coronous-flowered, 
or  Common  White  Fragrant  Syringa. 

A  largifh,  deciduous  fhrub,  of  bufhy  growth,  four 
or  five,  to  fix  or  eight  feet  high — the  leaves  {mode- 
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rately-large )  oval-fpear-fhape,  (lightly  indented;  and 
many  white  fragrant  flowers  in  May  and  June.— 
Native  of  Verona.  {Any  common  foil  and  Jituation .J' 


Varieties. — Large,  Common  White  Syringa. 

Dwarf  Common  Syringa. 

Double-flowered  Common  Syringa. 

Striped-leaved  Common  Syringa. 

2.  Philadelphus  inodor  us,  Scentlefs  Carolina  Sy¬ 
ringa. 

A  large,  deciduous  (hrub,  growing  fix  to  eight  or 
ten  feet  high — the  leaves  ( middling )  oval,  intire  r 
and  large,  white,  inodorous,  or  fcentlefs  flowers  ; 
May  and  June. — Native  of  Carolina.  (Any  common 

foil  and  fitualion.) 

Thefe  two  fpecies  of  Philadelphus  are  principal  or¬ 
namental  flowering-fhrubs,  to  aflifl  in  furnifhing  fhrub¬ 
beries,  or  any  decorative  plantations,  and  to  plant  in 
fpacious  borders,  &c.  in  the  pleafure-ground  ;  they 
growing  with  full,  bufhy  heads,  make  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance  when  in  flower,  producing  the  flowers  in  bunches, 
in  great  profufion,  for  three  or  four  weeks,  in  May 
and  June;  very  odorous  in  the  firfl  fpecies,  fomewhat 
refembling  the  fmell  of  Orange  flowers;  and  which, 
in  both  thefe  fpecies,  being  alfo  fomewhat  fimUar  in 
appearance,  are  hence  fometimes  called  Mock-Or¬ 
ange. 

They  are  veiy  hardy  fhrubs,  will  grow  anywhere, 
and  are  eligible  for  all  parts  of  fhrubberies:  may  be 
had  at  all  the  nurferies,  for  planting,  which  may  be 
done  any  time  in  open  weather,  from  October  or  No¬ 
vember,  to  March  or  April. 

Sometimes  the  Common  Odorous  Syringa,  planted 
in  pots,  are  placed  in  a  forcing-flove,  or  hot-houfe, 
in  January  or  February,  to  forward  them  to  early 
flowering. 

They  are  propagated  by  fuckers  from  the  bottom, 
and  by  layers  and  cuttings;  the  fuckers  may  be  dug 
up  with  roots  in  autumn,  and  planted  in  a  nurfery,  to 
acquire  a  proper  growth  for  the  fhrubbery,  or  flrong 
ones  may  be  planted  therein,  at  once  to  remain;  layers 
and  cuttings  of  the  young  fhoots  in  autumn  or  fpring, 
will  root  in  one  year ;  and  in  all  of  which  methods 
train  them  up  in  the  nurfery,  &c.  mollly  with  a  Angle 
fem  below,  and  to  branch  out  above  in  full  heads ;  and 
when  two  or  three  feet  high,  are  of  proper  fizes  for 
the  fnrubbery  did  rids,  &c. 


Phil- 
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Phillyrea— -(PHILLYREA)  or  Mock  Privet. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Diandria  Monogynia, 

Males,  One  Female ; 

Or  Plants  with  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  having  two 
Stamina,  or  Males,  and  one  Fifiillum,  or  Female. 

THE  Phillyreas  are  very  noted,  ornamental, 
evej-green  fhrubs,  for  beautifying  ibrubberies  and 
other  decorative  plantations,  and  for  variety,  &c. 
confiding  of  three  fpecies,  and  feveral  curious  varie¬ 
ties;  all  of  largilli,  upright,  very  branchy,  bufhy 
growth;  adorned  with  fmall,  ovate-lanceolate,  linear- 
narrow,  and  broad  cordate-ovate  leaves,  moiily  all  in 
pairs  oppofite;  and  fmall,  greenifli  flowers,  of  but 
little  appearance,  growing  in  clufiers  ;  each  flower  is 
formed  of  a  funnel-fliaped  petal,  cut  into  five  parts  ; 
contains  two  ftamina,  a  roundilh  germen,  with  one 
ftyle,  and  the  germens  grow  a  globular  berry,  having 
each  one  round  feed,  ripe  in  autumn,  and  by  which, 
fowed  in  that  feafon  or  fpring,  the  Ihrubs  are  propa¬ 
gated;  likewife  by  layers  of  the  young  branches  or 
fhoots. 

The  Species  and  Varieties  of  PHILLYREA  are, 

l.  Phillyrea  media ,  Middle,  or  Oval-leaved  Phil- 
lyrea. 

A  large,  ever-green  fhrub,  of  upright,  bufhy 
growth,  fix  or  eight,  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  high — the 
leaves  ( fmallijh ,  dark-green,  Jhining )  ovate-lance¬ 
olate,  moftly  intire,  and  oppofite,  by  pairs. — Native 
of  the  fouthem  parts  of  Europe.  (Any  common  foil 
and  ft  nation.) 

Varieties. — Common  Oval-leaved  Middle  Phillyrea. 
Privet-leaved  Phillyrea. 

Olive-leaved  Phillyrea. 

a.  Phillyrea  latifolia ,  Broad-leaved  Phillyrea. 

A  large,  ever-green  Ihrub,  of  upright,  bulhy 

f  rowth,  eight  or  ten  feet  high — the  leaves  ( larger , 
road,  dark-green,  Jhining)  cordate,  or  hearted-ovate,, 
fawed,  and  in  pairs,  oppofite. — Native  of  the  fouth- 
ern  parts  of  Europe.  {Any  common  foil  and  fituation.) 

Varieties. — Common  Serrated,  Broad-leaved  Phil¬ 
lyrea. 

Unferrated,  Broad-leaved  Phillyrea. 
Prickly,  Ilex-lcavcd  Phillyrea. 


3.  Phillyrea  anguf  folia,  Narrow-leaved  Phil¬ 
lyrea. 

A  middling,  ever-green  fhrub,  growing  fix  or  eight 
feet  high — leaves  ( narrow ,  dark-green)  linear,  fpear- 
fhape,  very  intire,  and  by  pairs,  oppofite. — Native 
of  Italy  and  Spain.  {Any  common  foil  and  ft  nation.) 

Varieties. — Rofemary-leaved  Phillyrea. 

Lavender-leaved  Phillyrea. 

Variegated,  Narrow-leaved  Phillyrea. 

All  thefe  fpecies  and  varieties  of  Phillyrea  are  very 
hardy,  will  grow  in  almofl  any  fituation  and  common 
foil;  are  fine,  fhowy  ever-greens,  branching  nume- 
roufly  from  the  bottom  upwards,  in  a  bufhy  growth, 
clofdy  garniihed  with  leaves,  continuing  all  the  year 
in  con ftant  verdure ;  and  are  defirable,  principal,  ever¬ 
green  fhrubs,  to  plant  in  fhrubberies,  and  other  com¬ 
partments  of  pleafure-grounds,  for  ornament  and  va¬ 
riety;  trained  generally  in  bufhy  llandards,  and  in¬ 
troduced  principally  in  affemblage  with  others  of  the 
ever-green  tribe,  and  occafionally  to  diverfify  decidu¬ 
ous  clumps,  or  to  dot  fingiy  in  borders,  plats,  lawns, 
&c.  they  likewife  admit  of  training  for  ornamental 
garden-hedges,  and  are  particularly  well  adapted  to  train 
in  a  fanned,  fpreading  manner,  again!!  walls  or  palings, 
in  fore-courts,  or  any  place  where  required  to  have 
naked  or  unfightly  walls.  Sec.  covered;  as  they  branch 
out  quite  from  the  bottom,  and  admit  of  training  to 
the  wall  in  a.  fpreading  expanfion,  to  cover  it  cotai-  ' 
pletely,  and  appear  always  green. 

The  Phillyreas.  and  Alaternus,  are  very  fimilar  in 
their  growth  and  leaves,  only  the  former  having  the 
leaves  placed  oppofite,  by  pairs,  and  the  latter  are  al¬ 
ternate,  or  one  above  another.,  fingiy. 

The  different  fpecies  and  varieties  of  Phillyrea  are 
cultivated  in  all  the  general  nurferies,  where  any  forts 
required  may  be  had,  of  proper  growth  for  planting  ;  - 
and  for  which,  all  or  any  of  the  fpecies  are  eligible ; 
but  where  room  to  admit  the  different  fpecies  and  va^ 
ric ties,,  they  will  make  a  confpicuous  diverfity. 

The  general  feafon  for  planting  thefe  ever-greens- 
is  either  in  autumn,  commencing  towards  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  September,  or  any  time  in  Odtober 
or  early  part  of  November,  or  principall  in  the  fpring 
months;  or,  in  mild  open  feafons,  might  be  per¬ 
formed  occafionally  any  time  in  winter,  cfpecially  where 
the  fhrubs  can  be  removed  with  balls  of  earth  to  the 
roots;  otherwife,  autumn  or  fpring  is  moll  advife- 
able  for  any  general  planting  of  thefe  and  other  ever¬ 
greens. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds  and  layers,  in  the 
autumn  or  fpring. 


Sow 
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Sow  the  feed  in  autumn  or  faring,  in  a  bed  of 
light  earth,  and  covered  in  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
deep;  they  will  come  tip,  fome  probably  the  firft  year, 
but  will  fometimes  moldy  remain  dormant  till  the  fe- 
cond  fpring:  keep  the  beds  clean  from  weeds  ;  aftd 
when  the  fecdling-plants  are  a  year  old,  transplant 
them  into  nurfery-beds,  in  March  or  April,  in  which 
remaining  one  or  two  years  more,  to  acquire  a  little 
ftrength;  then  tranfplanted  in  wider  nurfery-rows,  to 
advance  in  full  growth,  either  bulhy  from  the  bottom, 
or  fome  pruned  up  below  to  a  fmgle  Item,  of  a  foot 
length,  and  to  branch  out  full  above;  and  having 
advanced  in  bulhy  heads,  half  a  yard  to  two  or  three 
feet  high,  are  proper  for  the  lhrubbery. 

By  layers,  chufe  fome  pliant  branches*,  well  furnifhed 
with  young  wood;  peg  them  down  into  the  ground, 
then  lay  all  the  young  fhoots  thereof ;  they  will  moftty 
be  rooted  in  one  year,  and  Ihould  then  be  tranfplanted 
into  a  nurfery,  to  obtain  proper  growth. 

When  the  plants,  raifed  by  either  of  the  above 
methods,  are  grown  with  branchy  heads,  half  a  yard 
to  three  feet  High,  or  more,  they  are  proper  for 
planting  in  Ihrubberies,  and  other  ornamental  planta¬ 
tions  ;  in  which  difpofe  them  in  the  different  com¬ 
partments,  and  generally  permitted  to  advance  in  full 
growth;  or  may  occafionally  prune  diforderly,  ram¬ 
bling  branches,  or  low  ftragglers,  to  continue  the 
heads  fomewhat  regular  and  diftindl;  and  in  giving 
any  requifite  pruning,  perform  it  principally  with  a 
knife,  either  in  fpring,  fummer,  or  autumn. 

Or  where  defigned  to  plant  any  of  thfefe  ever -greens 
to  cover  walls,  &c.  as  before  intimated,  the  oval  and 
broad-leaved  kinds  are  the  molt  proper;  or,  for  va¬ 
riety,  may  have  fome  of  each  fort,  fuch  as  are  branchy 
to  the  bottom;  plant  them  clofe  to  the  wall,  two  or 
three  feet  afuttder;  prune  or  cut  away  the  fore-right, 
projecting  branches,  if  any  ;  nail  the  others  to  the 
wall  in  a  Spreading  manner,  three  or  four  inches  afun- 
der,  at  their  full  length,  and  permitted  to  run  in  full 
growth,  continued  trained  to  the  wall,  to  cover  it  ef¬ 
fectually,  in  a  regular  expanfioft ;  and  as  many  pro¬ 
jecting  fhoots  wall  advance  annually,  they  lhould  be  cut 
in,  clofe  and  regular,  in  fummer,  either  with  a  knife 
or  garden-fhears,  to  form  the  front  even,  like  an 
hedge. 

Phlomis,  JERUSALEM  SAGE. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Didynamia  Gymnofpermia, 

T vjo -Powers,  Seeds  naked'. 

Or  Plants  with  Flowers  ( Hertn .)  having  two  of  four 
Stamina  fuperior  in  length  to  the  others ;  and  Seeds 
uncovered,  or  lodging  naked  in  the  Calyx. 

THIS  Genus  furnifhes  two  hardy  fpecies,  and  fome 
varieties,  of  curious,  upright,  hoary,  ever-green,  flovy- 
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ering-fhrubs,  for  adorning  the  Ihrubbery;  plants  of 
moderate  growth,  with  hoary  branches,  garr.ilhed  with 
toundifh-oblong,  and  hearted  downy-whitilh  leaves, 
and  large,  verticillate  bunches  of  tubulous,  gaping, 
yellow,  and  purple  flowers,  difpofed  in  whirls  around 
the  branches;  having  five  and  ten-angled,  perfiffent 
cups ;  a  monopetalous  corolla,  of  one  oblong,  tubular 
petal,  rirtgent,  or  grinning  above ;  four  ltamina,  two 
erf  them  fuperior  in  length  to  the  other  two ;  a  quadri- 
fid,  or  four-parted  germen,  fupporting  a  Angle  ftyle; 
and  the  germen  becomes  four  oblong,  naked  feeds, 
telling  in  the  permanent  calyx;  the  feeds  feldom  ufed 
for  flawing,  as  the  plants  propagate  freely  by  layers, 
cuttings,  and  flips. 

The  hardy  Species  of  PHLOMIS  are* 

1.  P  hlom  i  sfruticofa,  Shrubby,  or  Tree-like  Phlomis, 

or  Common  Jerusalem  Sage. 

A  moderate,  hoary,  eVer-green  fhrub,  of  ffrong> 
upright,  bulhy  growth,  four  to  five,  or  fix  feet  high^- 
the  item  fhrubby;  leaves  ( middling )  roundifh-oblong, 
crenated,  hoary-white ;  and  whirled  bunches  of  yellow 
flowers,  having  fpear-fhape  involucrums. — Native  of 
Sicily  and  Spain.  (Dry,  light ,  or  any  common  foil.) 

Varieties. — Broad-leaved  Shrubby  Phlomis. 

Narrow-leaved  Shrubby  Phlomis, 

Dwarf,  Cretan  Shrubby  Phlomis-. 

2.  Phlomis  purpurea,  Purple,  Under-Shrubby  Phlb- 

mis. 

A  fmaller,  under-fhrubby,  hoary  plant,  of  flender, 
bulhy  growth,  three  or  four  feet — the  ftem  under- 
Ihrubby;  leaves  ( middling )  hearted-oblong,  hoaryf^ 
white;  and  with  purple  flowers,  having  linear  involu¬ 
crums,  fhorter  than  the  calyx. — Native  of  Portugal  and 
Spain.  ( Dry  or  any  common  foil.) 

Thefe  plants  merit  culture  in  all  principal  ftmibbe- 
ries,  both  as  curious,  hoary  ever-greens,  and  orna¬ 
mental  flowering- fhrubs;  will  effeCl  a  diffinguitbable 
and  lingular  variety  at  all  feafons  of  the  year,  in  the 
hoary  afpeCt  of  their  branches  and  leaves;  and  flower 
very  confpicuoufly  in  fummer  and  autumn,  produced 
in  whirls  around  the  upper  parts  of  the  branches  and 
ihoots ;  they  are  tolerably  hardy,  but  are  generally  the 
moll  profperous  and  durable  in  a  dry,  light  foil,  and 
fomewhat  flickered  compartment;  though  they  will 
alfo  fucceed  in  any  common,  moderately-dry  ground, 
and  may  be  planted  in  ailemblage  with  other  hardy 
fhrubs. 


Both 
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Both  thefe  fpecies,  &c.  may  be  procured  at  the 
nurferies,  of  proper  growth  for  planting,  which  per¬ 
form  principally  in  autumn  or  fpring;  or  are  eafily 
raifed  to  an  eligible  ftze,  by  the  following  methods  of 
propagation. 

They  are  propagated  by  layers,  and  cuttings  or 
flips  of  the  young  fhoots :  layers  of  the  young  branch¬ 
es,  in  autumn  or  fpring,  wiii  be  well  rooted  by  the 
autumn  following,  when,  or  in  fpring,  cut  them  from 
the  parent  plant,  and  planted  in  nurfery-rows,  to  ac¬ 
quire  proper  growth  for  the  fhrubbery ;  and  cuttings 
or  Hips  of  the  young  fhoots,  in  the  fpring  and  fum- 
mer,  planted  in  a  fhady  border,  and  watered  in  dry 
weather,  they  will  root  freely  the  fame  year,  and 
fhootat  top:  the  plants  raifed  by  the  different  me¬ 
thods,  may  either  be  pruned  up  below,  forming  a  fhort, 
iingle  Hem,  to  grow  branchy  above,  or  permitted  to 
advance  wholly  in  a  bufhy  growth;  and  when  half  a 
yard,  to  two  or  three  feet  high,  or  more,  they  are  of 
proper  fize  for  the  fhrubbery  plantations. 


Pinus,  PINE  TREE,  and  FIR,  Cedar  Tree,. 
and  LARCH,  &c. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Monoecia  Monadelphia, 

Fzvo  Habitations ,  One  Brotherhood  ; 

Or  Flowers  Male  and  Female,  feparate  on  one  or  the 
fame  T ree ;  and  the  Stamina  of  the  Males  united  in 
one  Set,  or  Brotherhood. 

THE  Pinus  comprifes  many  fpecies  and  varieties 
of  confiderahle  ever-green  trees,  and  one  deciduous 
kind;  all  of  remarkable  value  for  timber  and  orna¬ 
mental  plantations,  being  trees,  of  the  firft  order,  fwift 
and  flupendous  growers,  advancing  with  a  ftraight, 
Angle,  erett  llern,  thirty  or  forty,  to  fixty,  eighty, 
or  an  hundred  feet  high,  branching,  in  circular  rays, 
regularly  from  the  bottom,  upward ;  the  branches,  di- 
minifhing  gradually  zo  the  top,  form  beautiful,  conical, 
or  pyramidal  heads;  clofcly  gamifhedwith  very  narrow,, 
fetofe  or  bridle,  and  awl-fhapc  leaves,  fome  by  two, 
three,  and  five  together,  others  fingly,  and  fome  in 
bundles,  or  many  together  from  one  point,  pencil 
form ;  and  fmall  male  and  female  flowers,  feparate  on 
the  fame  tree;  the  males  in  fcaly  racems,  or  fpikes,. 
and  females  colle&ed  in  oval  cones,  of  many  rigid, 
fcaly  calyxes ;  no  petals ;  many  united  ftamina  in  the 
ma’.'d  jrets,  in  the  females,  a  fmall  germen,  and  An¬ 
gle  ibyle ;  and  becomes  a  hard,  fcaly,  imbricated,  co¬ 
nical  fced-veffel,  or  cone,,  from  one  inch,  to  three, 
four,  five,  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  involving 
many  fmall,  nut-like,  winged  feeds,  one  generally 
under  each  fcale ;  ripening  in  winter  and  fpring,  and 


by  which,  fowed  in  the  laft-mentioned  feafon,  the 
trees  are  propagated. 

Many  Species  of  the  PINUS. 

Comprifing  the  Pine  Trees,  Firs,  Cedars,  and 
Larch ;  the  former  is  diftinguilhed  by  the  leaves  grow¬ 
ing  two,  three,  and  five  together,  in  the  different  fpe¬ 
cies;  the  Firs  have  all  the  leaves  placed  Angly;  and 
the  Cedar  kinds,  confiding  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanus, 
and  Larch  Trees,  have  the  leaves  in  bunches,  or  ma¬ 
ny  produced  from  the  fame  point,  fpreading  out  above ; 
and  in  all  the  forts,  the  leaves  fmall,  narrow,  briftle, 
and  awfl-fhape,  two  or  three,  to  five  or  fix  inches  long, 
in  the  different  Tpecies  and  varieties. 

Pine  Kinds  (PINEA.) 

Diftinguifhed  by  having  the  leaves  placed  by  pairs,, 
threes,  and  fives,  together  from  the  fame  fheath, 
moftly  of  a  dark  and  greyifh-green  hue;  and  the  trees 
produce  feed-cones,  from  one  or  two,  to  eight  or  ten. 
inches  long,  or  more. 

With  leaves  in  pairs ,  or  two  together . 

f.  Pinus  fylvejiris.  Wild  Pine,  Pinafter,  or  Scotch 
Pine,  commonly  called  Scotch  Fir. 

A  large,  ever-green  tree,  growing  fifty  to  fixty  feet 
high,  or  more  -  the  leaves  (fmall,  dark-greyijh  green) 
growing  by  pairs;  the  primordial  or  firft  leaves,  fingly 
and  fmooth ;  and  acute  cones,  one  or  two,  to  feveral 
inches  long,  in  different  varieties. — Native  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  &c.  (Dry  or  any  common 
foil.) 

Varieties. — (Pinajler  latifolius)  Broad-leaved  Pinaf¬ 
ter — the  leaves  broader,  longer;  and 
long,  acute  cones. 

(Pinajler  tenuifolius )  Slender-leaved  Pi¬ 
nafter — the  leaves  fmaller  and  fhort- 
er;  purple  flower  racems,  and  fmall 
cones.  ( 

( Pinajler  maritima  altera )  Talleft  Sea 
Pinafter — leaves  broader,  longer ;  and 
longilh  cones. 

(Pinajler  pumila )  Dwarf  Pinafter — the 
leaves  fhorter,  fmaller. 

( Pinus  virginiana )  Virginia,  Two* 
leaved  Prickly-coned  Pine,  growing 
fixty  or  feventy  feet  high — the  leaves 
fmall,  lighter-green ;  and  fmall  coi.es. 
— Native  of  Virginia,  Sec.  (Moijlor 
any  common  joil.) 


(  Pinus 
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( Pinus  halepenfu)  Aleppo-Pine,  grow¬ 
ing  thirty  or  forty  feet  high — the 
leaves  longer,  narrow,  darker-green; 
and  very  fmall  cones. — Native  of 
Afia.  ( Dry  foil.) 

(Pifius  tatarica)  Tartarian  Pine,  grow¬ 
ing  fifty  feet  high — the  leaves  fhort, 
broader,  lighter-green ;  and  fmall 
cones. — Native  of  Tartary.  ( Dry  or 

any  common  foil.) 

(Pima  rubra)  Red  or  Common  Scotch 
Pine,  growing  fixty  feet  high,  or 
more — the  leaves  Ihorter,  greyifh- 
green  ;  and  fmallifh  cones. — Native 
of  Scotland,  & c.  (Dry  or  any  com¬ 
mon  foil,  and  rocky,  gravelly,  or  any 
dry,  barren  grounds .) 

2.  Pin  us  Pinea — (Pinea  fativa)  Cultivated,  or 

Italian  Stone  Pine. 

A  middling,  erver-green  tree,  growing  thirty  or 
forty  feet  high — the  leaves  (long,  bright-green)  placed 
by  pairs;  the  primordial,  or  fir|l  leaves,  fmgly,  and 
ciliated  on  the  edges;  and  large,  turbinate  or  top- 
Ihape,  clofe,  hard  cones,  containing  large,  eatable 
feeds. — Native -of  Italy,  Spain,  and  fouth  of  France. 
(  Any  common  foil.) 

With  leaves  by  threes. 

3.  Pin  us  Tee  da — (Tasda)  Torch,  or  Frankincenfe 

Pine  of  America. 

A  large,  ever-green  tree,  growing  fixty  orfeventy 
feet  high  —  the  leaves  (long,  narrow,  light-green) 
placed  by  three  together  from  the  fame  fheath;  .and 
large,  loofe  cones. — Native  of  Virginia  and  Canada, 
in  lwampy  places.  ( Moif  or  any  common  foil.) 

Varieties. —  ( Pinusrigida )  Rigid-coned  Virginia  Pine 
growing  fixty  or  feventy  feet  high — 
the  leaves  long,  fler.der,  placed  by 
threes ;  and  ftiff,  hard  cones. — Na¬ 
tive  of  Virginia,  &C.  (Moif  or  any 
common  foil.) 

(Pinus  echinata)  Echinated,  or  Prickly- 
coned  American  Pine,  growing  forty 
or  fifty  feet  high — the  leaves  long, 
flender,  placed  by  twos  and  threes 
together;  and  prickly  feed-cones. — 
Native  of  North  America.  (Any 
V  common  foil,  lAc .) 

(Pinus palufris)  Marfh,  or  Swamp  Ame¬ 
rican  Pine,  growing- fifty  feet  high — 


the  leaves  long,  deeper-green,  placed 
by  threes. — Native  of  North  Ameri¬ 
ca.  (Moif  ftualion,  or  any  common 

foil.) 

■■  7'  1 

With  leaves  by  fares. 

4.  PinCg  S trobits — (Strobus)  New  England,  or 

Weymouth  Pine. 

A  moft  lofty,  ever-green  tree,  growing  feventy  or 
eighty,  to  an  hundred  feet  high — the  item  having 
a  fmooth  bark;  leaves  (longefi,  fender,  light  -green) 
placed  by  fives  from  the  fame  point  or  fheath,  the 
margins  rough ;  and  long,  flender,  loofe,  pendulous 
cones. — Native  of  Virginia  and  Canada;  firft  culti¬ 
vated  in  England,  by  Lord  Weymouth,  hence  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Weymouth  Pine,  a  moll  beautiful 
•tree.  (  Any  common  foil  and  ft  nation.) 

5.  Pinus  C emir  a — (Cembra)  or  Mountain  Siberian 

Stone  Pine. 

A  large,  ever-.green  tree,  growing  thirty,  to  forty 
or  fifty  feet  high — the  leaves  (fmall,  ft  of  or  br  if  ly, 
deeper-green )  placed  by  fives,  very  fmooth  ;  and  with 
largilh,  erett  cones,  the  feeds  or  nuts  thereof  eata¬ 
ble  and  falutary. — Native  of  the  mountains  of  Siberia, 
Switzerland,  Valefia,  Baldi,  &c.  (Dry,  or  any  com¬ 
mon  foil,  l3c.)  .-j 

2.  Fir  Kinds  (ABIES.) 

Diftinguifhable  from  the  Pine  Trees,  by  the  leaves 
growing  fingly,  and  thickly  placed,  but  all  diflinft 
at  the  bafe;  and  with  feed-cones,  from  an  inch  or 
two,  to  fix  or  eight  inches  long. 

«  -  '  ' :  *  *  * 

Leaves  placed fngly. 

6.  Pinus  Abies — (Abies)  Common  Spruce  or  Nor¬ 

way  Fir. 

A  large,  ever-green  tree,  growing  fixty  or  feventy 
feet  high,  or  more — the  leaves  (fmall,  dark-green ) 
awl-fhape,  pointed,  ranged  two  ways,  fmooth,  and 
placed  fingly ;  and  long,  pendulous  cones,-—  Native 
of  Norway,  other  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  of 
Afia.  ( Any  common  foil.) 

Varieties . — Red  Norway  Fir. 

White  Norway  Fir. 

Long-coned  Cornifli  Fir. 


7.  Pisu? 
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The  Jail  fpecies,  Pinus  Abies,  and  the  firft  two  va¬ 
rieties  thereof,  are  the  common  Pitch  Trees,  from 
which  the  pitch  is  obtained. 

7.  Pinus  canaden/s ,  Canada  Spruce  Fir. 

A  large,  ever-green  tree,  growing  fixty  feet  high, 
or  more — the  leaves  (/mall ',  Jhort ,  dark-green )  linear, 
fomewhat  obtufe  fub-membranous,  and  placed  fingly; 
and  final!,  loofe  cones. — Native  of  North  America. 
{Any  common  /oil,  (Sc.) 

Variety. — White  Canada  Spruce  Fir. 

Red  Canada  Spruce  Fir. 

Black  Canada  Spruce  Fir. 

American  Hemlock  Spruce  Fir. 

8.  Pinus  Picea — (Picea,  Turpentine  Tree)  or  Sil¬ 

ver  Fir. 

A  llraight,  lofty-growing,  ever-green  tree,  feventy 
©c  eighty, feet  high — -the  leaves  {Jhort,  fiat ,  dark-green ) 
©marginated  or  end-notched,  filvery  underneath,  and 
placed  iingly;  and  very  long,  ereft  cones. — Native  of 
the  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Swedland,  Bavaria, 
and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  {Any  common  J'oil .) 

9.  Pinus  Ba/amea — (Balfamea)  or  Balm  of  Gilead 

Fir. 

A  middling,  ever-green  tree,  very  branchy  to  the 
bottom,  growing  thirty  or  forty  feet  high — the  leaves 
(/mall,  jhort ijh,  light-green)  obtufe,  a  little  emargi- 
nated,  or  end-nicked,  doubly  lineated,  or  with  two 
white  lines  on  the  ur.der-fide,  punctured,  and  placed 
finglv;  difpofed  in  a  pedinated  order,  like  the  teeth 
of  a  comb;  and  Ihort,  round  cones. — Native  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Canada,  Sec.  {Any  common  /oil.) 

3.  Cedar  and  Larch  Kinds  (LARIX.) 

Dillinguilhed  from  the  Common  Pine  and  Fir  Trees,, 
by  the  leaves  being  bundled,  or  growing  many  toge¬ 
ther,  from  one  point,  in  pencil-form  bunched,  ipread- 
ing  out  each  way;  and  large,  oblong-roundilh,  and 
{mall,  acute  cones. 

Leaves,  in  lunches. 

JO.  Pinus  Cedrus — (Cedrns  lilani)  or  Cedar  of  Le¬ 
banon. 

A  large,  ever-green  tree,  of  beautiful,  fprca-ding 
growth,  thirty,  to  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  or  more — 
the  leaves  {/mail,  fit//,  dark-green)  acute- pointed, 
fafciculate,  or  in  bunches;  and  large,  oblong-roundilh, 
clofe,  hard  cones. — Native  of  Syria,  on  Mount  Liba- 
nus,  Taurus,  &c.  {Dry  or  any  common /oil,  (Sc.) 


11.  Pinus  Larix — (Larix)  Larch  Tree,  or  Deci¬ 
duous  Cedar. 

A  large,  deciduous  tree,  growing  forty  or  fifty  feet 
high — the  leaves  (fmall,  briftly,  light-green)  obtufe, 
fafciculate,  or  in  bundles ;  many  growing  from  the 
fame  point,  deciduous;  and  fmall,  acute  cones. — Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  Stiria,  Corinthia, 
Siberia,  &c.  {Any  common /oil.) 

Varieties. — Red  Larch  Tree. 

White  Larch  Tree. 

Black  American  Larch  Tree. 
Horizontal-fpreading  Larch  Tree, 
Dwarf  Siberian  Larch  Tree. 

All,  or  mod  of  the  foregoing  fpecies  and  varieties 
of  Pinus ,  are  of  the  fird-rate  tree  kinds,  afpiring 
each  with  a  jingle,  erett  dem,  to  the  different  heights 
mentioned  in  the  deferiptions  of  the  refpeftive  fpecies, 
generally  in  a  taperirig  growth,  and  branch  oat  all 
around,  in  circular  rays,  as  already  intimated,  moft!> 
in  regular,  pyramidal  heads,  of  beautifyl  grandeur; 
all  of  the  ever-green  tribe,  except  the  Pirns  Larix , 
which  is  deciduous;  and  in  all  the  forts  the  leaves 
are  fmall,  flender,  aWl-lhape,  and  bridle-like;  the 
flowers  are  alfo  fmall,  in  male  racems,  and  female, 
conic  heads;  appearing  in  fprlng  and  autumn  ;  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  cones  :  ripening  in  autumn,  winter,  and 
fpring  following;  and  which,  in  mod  of  ripe  fpecies, 
furnifli  plenty  of  feed  for  flowing,  whereby  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  different  forts,  as  they  are  raifed  only  by  that 
method.  ^ 

Thefe  trees  are  of  conflderable  value  for  ufeful  and 
ornamental  planting,  beautiful  in  their  growth ,  and 
their  timber  is  of  great  worth  for  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing;  and  being  xnoffly  of  a  refiacus  nature,  more  or 
lefs,  but  more  particularly  the  Fine  and  Fir  kinds, 
which  abounding  in  a  flrong,  refinous  fubdance,  the 
ufeful  articles,  pitch,,  turpentine,  rofin.  Sec.  is  ob¬ 
tained,  being  extra&ed  from  the  trees,  in  the  places 
where  they  grow,  in  conflderable  woods,  both  in  fe- 
vcral  parts  of  Europe  and  North  America,  in  which 
there  are  natui  H  fbreds  of  vait  extent,  of  the  forts  pe¬ 
culiar  to. the  different  countries. 

The  different  fpecies  of  Pinus  form  a  grand  colltec— 
term  of  fine  trees  of  great  merit,  to  arrange  in  all 
pltafijreable  and  profitable  plantations,  -  for  beautifying 
pleafure-grounds,  parks,  and  other  premifes,  and  for 
the  great  improvement  and  embcllilhment  of  eflates ; 
they  b<ri»igjaljlbeajitiful  in  their  general  growth,  fwift 
and  ffruigiit  growers,  arriving  to  a  vail  height  and 
magnitude ;  and  their  timber  is  of-  the  utmod  value,  as 
the  principal  wood  employed  in  all  kinds  of  building, 
and  of  fuperior  excellence  in  fhip-building,  efpecially 
for  furniflung  the  fined  marts  in  the  world;  more  par- 
S  ticularly 
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ticularly  the  Pine  and  Fir  kinds,  fuch  as  the  Pinaffer, 
Scotch,'  and  Weymouth  Pines,  being  all  molt  lofty 
growing  trees;  but  the  latter  generally  furpaffes  all 
the  others  in  attaining  the  greateft  altitude,  though 
molt  of  the- other  fpecies  acquire  a  confiderabie  height 
and  bulk  for  the  above  uleful  purpofes;  and  are  all 
exceedingly  deserving  of  principal  culture  in  confider- 
able  plantations,  or,  according  to  the  extent  of  grounds 
.and  eftates,  to  plant  for  ornament  and  profit ;  or  to  in¬ 
troduce  in  fmaller  portions,  either  in  the  whole,  or  any 
principal  forts,  to  adorn  fhrubberies  and  ether  decora¬ 
tive  plantations,  both  in  aflemblage  with  other  trees, 
and  to  form  groves,  walks,-  clumps,  Sec.  wholly  of 
the  Pinus  .kind. 

All  the  fpecies  are  very  hardy,  will  grow  freely  in 
almoft  any  common  foil  and  fituation,  and  in  any  ex- 
pofure,  in  gardens,  pleafure -grounds,  parks,  fields,  or 
any  out  premifes,  low  or  high  grounds,  plains,  fide?, 
tops  of  hills,  &c.  but  the  Pinaffer  and  Scotch 
Pines  particularly,  are  fo  hardy  that  they  will  grbtf 
and  profper  almolt  any  where,  both  in  rich  and  poor 
land,  dry  and  moift  flotations,  in  fwSrnps  and  dry, 
barren  waltes  ;  and  on  mountains  and  rocks,  where 
there  is  hardly  any  foil,  will  penetrate  their  roots  into 
the  crevices,  to  a  confiderabie  depth  and  diffance,  in 
*  queff  of  nouiilhment;  fo  that  in  any  walte,  barren,  or 
uncultivated  lands,  thefe  trees  might  be  cultivated  to 
profitable  advantage. 

They  mav  be  obtained,  for  planting,  at  the  mise¬ 
ries,  either  'in  full  collection,  or  of  any  approved  or 
defu  ablc  fpecies,  &c.  of  proper.growth,  two  or  three, 
to  five  or  fix  feet  high,  or  more;  or  may  be  raifed 
plentifully  from  feed,  in  a  home  nurfery,  to  proper 
fizes,  as  above,  in  three  or  four  years,  for  the  planta¬ 
tion  intended;  though  it  is  generally  ndvifeable  to  plant 
them  finally,  while  in  young  growth,  of  one,  two,  to 
three  or  four  feet,  while  the  roots  are  of  but  moderate 
extent,  and  fibrofy  ;  as  when  more  confiderably  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  roots  of  mod  of  the  forts  become  woody 
and  naked  of  fibres,  efpecially  the  Pine  kinds,  do  not 
tranfplant  fuccefsfully,  fo  as  to  proceed  in  .a  profpe- 
ixms  growth. 

Or  where  any  confiderabie  fupplies  6f  the  trees  are 
required  for  large  plantations,  they  may  be  raifed  plen¬ 
tifully  from  feed,  in  beds  of  common  earth,  and  at  a 
year  old,  planted  in  nurfery-rows,  to  grow  to  a  pro¬ 
per  fize  of  two,  to  three  or  four  feet,  for  final  tranf- 
planting  in  the  places  where  intended,  at  the  proper 
feafons. 

The  principal  feafons  for  planting  thefe  trees,  is 
autumn  or  fpring ;  or  might  be  effected,  occafionally, 
any  time  from  Oftober  or  November,  to  March 
or  April,  in  open,  mild  weather;  but,  for  fear 


of  being  attacked  with  fevere  froll,  it  would  be  ad- 
vifeable  to  plant  principally,  or  as  much  as  poffible, 
either  in  autumn  aforefaid,  where  convenient,  or  in 
the  fpring  months,  February,  March,  and  beginning 
of  April;  though  iu  tolerably  mild  winters,  the  plant¬ 
ing  may  alfo  be  'forwarde'd  in  that  teafon,  efpecially  in 
the  more  hardy  kinds,  as  the  Scotch  Pine,  Pinaffer, 
•Spruce  Firs,  & c.  oY  molt  of  the  ether  forts  occaffon- 
«%;  or  the  whole  principally  in  autumn  or  fpring,  or 
moftly  in  the  latter,  which  is  generally  a  fuccefsful 
teafon  for  planting  thefe  kinds  of  cver-greens. 

Any  general  planting  o-r  tranfplanting  of  thefe  trees, 
is  advifeable  to  be  performed  while  they  are  young,  as 
before  intimated,  when  two,  three,  or  four,  to  five 
or  fix  feet  high  at  mo.ff,  efpecially  as  they  will  take 
root  more  Kindly  aridTooner  than  large,  or  older  plants, 
and  advance  in  a  more  free  growth;  or  for  timber 
plantations  particularly,  it  is  of  importance  to  plant 
them  finally,  when  of  but  half  a  yard,  to  two,  three, 
or  four  feet,  that  they  may  root  freely,  and  proceed 
in  a  free,  clean  growth  from  the  beginning,  and  there¬ 
by /uti  up.  llraight  and  fwiftly,  to  a  tall  or  lofty  fta- 
tq re,  in  which  conliffs  the  principal  merit  of  thefe 
trees,  both  in  appearance  and  utility. 

For  ornamental  planting  in  pleafure-grounds,  parks, 
& c.  ail  the  forts  of  Pima  are  proper;  or  any  princi¬ 
pal  or  defirous  fpecies,  for  particular  diffrifts,  as  the 
Weymouth  Pine,  Italian  Pine,  and  the  Pinus  Cembra, 
Silver,  attid  Balm  of  . Gilead  Firs,  Cedar  of  Leba¬ 
non,  and  Larch  T  rees ;  though  all  the  forts  make  a 
good  appearance ;  and  may  be  difpofe J  both  in  conti¬ 
nued  plantations,  in  groves,  thickets,  Sec.  wholly  of 
the  Pinus  kind,  of  different  fpecies  intermixed,  to  dif- 
play.  the  greater  diverfity;  or,  in  fome  places,  diffe¬ 
rent  fpecies  in  diffindt  compartments ;  and  likewife  are 
proper  to  affemble  in  general  plantations,  Ihrubberies, 
clumps,  & c.  in  concert  with  other  trees  and  large 
ffirubs,  principally  of  the  ever-green  kind,  except  the 
Pinus  Lari*,  which  being  deciduous,  may  alfo  be  affo- 
ciated  with  trees  of  that  tribe;  or  likewife  any  of  the 
other  forts  may  be  dotted  thinly  in  deciduous  planta¬ 
tions,  for  variety  ';  though  they  Ihould  principally  ar¬ 
range  with  ever-greens,  in  the  general  planting,  and 
in  plantations  wholly  of  the  Pinus  tribe,  as  above  ob- 
ferved;  and  are  proper  trees  to  plant  in  fingle  or 
double  rows,  to  form  grand  walks  and  avenues,  as 
alfo  to  difpofe  in  clumps,  and  fingly  in  detached  ftand- 
ards;  obferving  generally,  for  fingle  planting  or  dot¬ 
ting  on  lawns,  and  other  capacious  fpaces  of  grafs 
ground,  allot  principally  fome  of  the  handfomeft- 
growing  trees  of  the  forts  before  fpeclfied,  or  of  diffe¬ 
rent  fpecies  and  varieties,  in  which  fhould  never  omit 
that  celebrated  tree  of  folemn  note,  the  Cedar  of  Le¬ 
banon,  which,  when  of  fome  confiderabie  advanced 
growth,  will  fpread  its  branches  in  admirable  gran¬ 
deur; 
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deur;  likewife,  the  Larix  or  Larch,  being  a  tree  of 
a  fwift  and  beautiful  growth,  makes  a  fine  appearance 
in  ornamental  planting. 

In  planting  the  different  forts  of  'Phms  for  the  above 
ornamental  occafions,  that  where  intended  for  conti¬ 
nued  plantations,  fome  may  be  planted  in  open  groves, 
in  rows  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  afunder,,. to  give  room 
for  them  to  branch  and  fp'read  freely  ‘around  in  full 
heads;  othersjnay  be  planted-in  clofe  groves,  thick¬ 
ets,  clumps,  walks,  &C.  fix  or  eight,  to  ten  feet  dif- 
tance,  and  will  draw  one  another  up  more  expediti- 
ouily  in  a  tall,  ftra-ighf  growth. 

To  plant  thefe  trees  for  timber  plantations,  all  the 
forts  may  be  admitted^  or  principally,  only  the  har- 
diefi  and  largeft-growing  kinds,  fuch  as  .the  Pinalter 
and  Scotch  Pine,  abundantly,  for  its  lingular  hardi- 
uels  ro  glow,  any  where,  in  a  quick  growth,  and  for 
the  great  ufefulnefs,  of  its  wood;  likewife  plenty  of 
the  Weymouth  Pine,  as  a  mod  lofty-growing  tree ; 
alfothe  italian  Stone  Pine,  Swamp. Fine,  Spruce  Firs, 
Silver  Fir,  and  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  and  Larches; 
all  of  which  may.  be  planted  in  foils  and  lituations  be¬ 
fore  me: honed;  and  which,  for  fared  or  timber-trees, 
dijiferve.  cultuie  in.  confiderable  plantations,  in  all 
playss  where  they  afford  proper' extent  of  fpare  ground 
to  allot  for  that  purpofe,  which  not  only  give  an  air 
of  importance  and  ornament,  but  greatly  improve  the 
value  of  edates;  and  in  forming  which  plantations, 
they  may,  in  foiqe  places,  be  planted  in  clofe  rows  at 
fird,  five  or  fix  feet  afunder,  to.  draw  one  another  up 
draight,  and  'more  expeditioully  in  height;  and  when 
of  advanced  grow  th,  in  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years, 
fome  might  be  thinned  out  for  poles,  &c.  and  may 
repeat  thinning  out  the  underling  trees,  by  degrees, 
leaving  the  bed  handing  at  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  dis¬ 
tance,  or  more,  to  acquire  full  growth  for  timber;- or 
fome  may  be  planted  at  once  at  the  above  didance  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  to  remain  wholly  to  grow  to 
large  ftandards,  before  any  are  cut  down. 

For  the  above  plantations,  the  ground  is  fometimes 
prepared  by  ploughing,  & c.  where  the  fituation  ad¬ 
mits,  efpecially  for  clofe  planting;  otherwife,  or 
fometimes  in  general,  no  otner  preparation  is  given, 
than  only  to  dig  holes  in  which  to  plant  the  trees.  , 

Or  fometimes  plantations  of  the  Scotch  Pine,  &c, 
are  formed  by  fowing  the  feeds  lh  drills  in  -the  places 
where  the  trees  are  always  to  rfcmain,  having  the 
drills  five  or  fix  feet  afunder;  the  ground  being  pre- 
vioufly  ploughed,  either  wholly,  or  otherwife  ploughed 
or  digged  along  the  places  for  the  drills,  for  fowing 
the  feed  therein  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up  in 
.  the  fird  and  fecond  year,  thin  them  to  eligible  dif- 
tances,  by  drawing  them  out  in  autumn  or  fpring, 
leaving  the  mod  thriving  plants  Handing  two  or  three 


feet  afunder;  and  when  of  more  advanced  growth',  in 
two  or  three  years,  thin  them  more  effedlually,  by 
removing  the  weaked,  and  leaving  the  fh'Qngeft  fivp 
or  fix  feet  afunder,  to  remain  till  advanced  to.  fome 
confiderable  fize,  then  fome  may  be  cut  down  in  a 
thinning  order,  gradually,  as  intimated  above. 

With  regard  to  the  propagation,  or  method  of  raif- 
ing  the  different  fpecies  of  Pinus,  it  is  effedled  wholly 
by  feed  fowed  in  the  fpring  feafpn,  in  beds  of  light 
earth. 

The  feed  for  fowing  is  obtained  from  the  cone-  , 
which  ripen  in  autumn  and  winter ;  and  the  feed  is 
cleared  therefrom  either  by  expofing  them  in  the  fu  >, 
or  towards  a  gentle  fire,  to  make  them  open  to  di (lodge 
the  feed,  which  are  clofely  involved  in  the  feales;  or 
fome  of  the  large,  clofe,  hard  dones,  as  in  the  Italiaq 
Storie  Pine,  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  fee.  muff  be  follt 
opert,  by  boting-a  hole  through  l he  middle;  longitudi¬ 
nally,  and  driving  a  peg  or  {pike  therein  to  divide 
them  afunder,  whereby  to  come  at  the  feeds,  which, 
in  all  the  forts,  clear  out  from  the  feales,  keeping 
thofcj  of  each  fort  feparate-,  for  fowing  di Hindi  accord  ¬ 
ingly  ;  they  fhould  be  foWed  principa  ly  in  trrd  fpring, 
anytime  in  open  weather,  in  February-,  March,  or 
beginning  of  April;  and  for' Which,  prepare  beds  of 
light  earth,  three  or  four  foet  wide-;  rake  fome  earth 
off  the  top  evenly,  an  inch  deep,  into  the  alley?;  fow 
the  feed  tolerably  thick,  broad-caff  on  the  furface, 
each  fort  feparate,  and  covered  with  the  earth  which 
was  raked  off  the -beds;  or  may  fow  any  particular 
forts  in  large  pot  ;,  fuch  as  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  &c. 
in  order  for  moving  the  pots  of  feedlings  to  a  lhady 
place  in  fummer,  and  to  a  Iheltered,  warm,  fituation 
in.  winter ;  more  fecure  from  rigorous  froft  the  firff  year 
or  two,  in  their  tender  growth. 

All  the  forts  will  come  up  the  fame  year,  in  fix  or 
eight  weeks ;  give  moderate  watering  in  their  ftrft  iif- 
ing,  in  dry  weather;  the  plants  rife  very  flfnder  the 
firll  year,'  generally  only  with  a  few  leaves,  and  a 
fmall  bod  of  the  advancing  (hoot  in  the  centre;  or 
fome  will  probably  make  a  fhort  fhoot  by  autumn : 
keep  them  clear  from  weeds  all  fummer,  and  in  win¬ 
ter,  if  fevere  froft,  occafional  (belter  to  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon  in  particular,  would  be  of  advantap-c;  the 
others  will  net  require  any  protd&ion. 

In  the  fprrng  following,  they  fhould  be-plantcd  out 
from  the  (eed-beds ;  draw  them  up  with  good  roots, 
and  plant  them  in  other  beds,  in  rows  fix  or  eight 
inches  afunder ;  and  iiaving  advanced  two  years  growth 
in  the  plantcd-out  beds,  tranfplant  them  in  nurfery- 
rows  two  feet  and  a  half  diltance,  and  in  which  to 
remain  to  acquire  proper  fize  for  final  tranfplanting, 
permitting  them  to  run  with  the  top  or  leading  fhoot 
intire,  to  alpire  in  height  with  a  ftraight  Item,  as  fafl 
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as  poflible;  and  do  not  prune  any  of.  tl^e  lateral 
branches,  except  occafionalj  low  ftragglcrs,,  pr  on)y, 
however,  the  under  growths,  near  tjie  ground ;  for 
thefe  refinous  ever-greens  do  not,  admit  of  any  con- 
fiderable  application  of  the  knife  >  befides,  thefe 
trees  having  their  branches  proceeding  from  near  the 
bottoms,  in  their  peculiar,  natural  order,  adds  ex¬ 
ceedingly  both  to  their  beauty  and  profperity  of 
growth.  A -  i 

The  young  trees  having  advanced  in  their  np.rfery 
growth,  as  above,  from  about  one,  two,  or  three,  to  lour, 
five,  or  fix  feet  in  height,  as  has  been  akeady  hinted, 
may  be  tranfplanted  finally,  as  required,  in  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain,  either  wholly,  to  fopm>  or 
to  aflift  in  forming,  the  different  or  particular  plantar 
tions  in  which  they  are  defigned;  for  generally  in 
mod  of  thefe  kind  of  trees,  when  having  their  final 
tranfplantation  while  in  young  growth,  they ,  fooner, 
and  more  effectually  take  good  root  and  grow  profpe- 
roufly. 

In  removing  or  tranfplanting  thefe  trees,  have 
them  dug  up  with  their  full  roots,  as  intire  as  pofli¬ 
ble,  preferving  their  extreme  fibres  as  much  as  can 
be,  and  ftill  continue  the  top-fhoot  intire,  as  alfo  the 
general  branches;  or  may  only  prune  off  very  low, 
under  ltragglers,  and  plant  them  at  the  proper  dis¬ 
tances  in  the  intended  plantations ;  which,  where  for 
ornament,  may  be  from  ten,  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet, 
or  more;  and  where  defigned  for  foreft  or.  timber- 
trees,  they  are  planted  five  or  fix,  to  teii  or  fifteen 
feet  afunder,  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  intima¬ 
tions.  ■  .0  r,: 

>,  «  .  <T5inm:ii  ni  to  fill 

As  to  future  culture,  after  planting,  thofe  planted 
young,  in  plates  where  weeds  or  grafs  (hoot  up  in 
rank  growth,  in  fummer,  fhould  have  thefe  kept  un¬ 
der  till  the  trees  are  grown  feveral  feet  in  height, 
out  of  the  reach  of  being  over-topped  therewith  ; 
they  will  afterwards,  in  their  fpreading  branches, 
keep  down  and  prevent  all  injury  from  weedss  &c.  or 
where  they  are  planted  in  the  fhrubbery.  order,  or  in 
any  continued  or  extending  plantation,  either  diftinCt, 
or  affembled  with  other  trees  and  fnrubs,  in  compart¬ 
ments,  in  which  the  ground  between  them  is  annually 
dug,  in  winter  or  fpring;  it  is  proper,  where  their 
fpreading  branches  do  not  cover  the  furface,  to  hoe 
down  the  weeds  in  fummer;  and  in  the  different 
plantations,  &c.  the  trees  in  general,  of  thefe  forts, 
ffiould,  in  their  advancing  growth,  be  permitted  to 
run  up  in  their  top-fhoot,  and.  to  branch  out  fully  in 
their  natural  manner;  or  only,  as  they  increafe  in 
height,  may  prune  up  low,  under  branches,  by  de¬ 
grees. 

In  thefe,  in  timber  plantations,  where  ciofe  planted 
at  firft,  they,  when  advanced  twenty  fee:  high,  or 
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more,  of  five  or  fix  inches  to  a  foot  thick  in  the  ftefn, 
may  havefome  cut  or  felled  in  a  gradual,  thinning  or¬ 
der,  for  poles  and  other  occafions,  leaving  a  regular 
fupply  of  the  fined  trees,  at  moderate  diflances,  to  ac¬ 
quire  large  growth  for  timber. 

As  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  while  young,  is  apt  to 
grow  bending  at  top,  it  fhould  be  trained  to  a  ftraight 
flake,  in  an  upright  growth. 

Fivtacia,  PISTACHIA-NUT,  or  TVs p z n t i n* 
Tree. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Dioecia  Pentandria, 

Two  Habitations,  Five  Males ; 

Or  Flowers  Merle  and  Female,  difinct  on  two  feparaie 
■Trees ;  and  the  Males  having  five  Stamina. 

T  HE.  Fifacia  furnifhes  three  or  four  hardy  fpecies 
of  deciduous  and  ever-green  ornamental  trees,  of  mo¬ 
derate  growth,  garnifhed,  in  fummer,  with  pinnated 
and  trifoliate  leaves ;  and  fmall,  apetalous,  greenifh 
flowers,  in  amentums  and  clufters,  male  and  female, 
difiinCt  on  two  feparate  trees ;  the  males  collected  into* 
loofe,  fcaly  amentums,  without  petals,  having  five  fta- 
mina,  crowned  by  large,  four-cornered  anthera;  and  fe¬ 
males  alfo  without  petals,  growing  in  clufters,  and  fur- 
rfifhed  with  trifid  cups ;  an  oval  germen,  fupporting 
three  ftyies ;  and  the  germen  grows  an  oval,  berry- 
like,  drupaceous  fruit,  in  clufters,  containing  a  fmooth, 
oval  nut,  with  an  eatable  kernel ;  and  by  the  nuts, 
fowed  in  the  fpring,  the  trees  are  propagated,  like- 
wife  by  layers  of  the  young  wood. 

The  hardy  PISTACIAS  are, 
i.  P i S"T  AC i  a 'vera,  True  Piftachia  Tree. 

A  fmall  ,or  moderate  deciduous  tree,  growing  eigh¬ 
teen  or  twenty  feet  high— the  leaves  ( large )  compleat 
pinnated, .with  fub-ovate,  recurved  folioles,  in  two, 
three,  or  four  pairs,  terminated  by  an  odd  or  end  lobe, 
-—Native  of  Perfia,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  India.  [Dry, 

warm  ft  nation.) 

2.  Pistacia  Tevebinthus^—  ( Terebinthn’s  vulgaris)  or 

Common  Turpentine  Tree. 

A  moderate  deciduous  tree,  growing  twenty  feet 
high  or  more — the  leaves  [large,  dark-green )  com¬ 
pleat  pinnated,  ■  with  ovate  fpear-fhape  folioles,  in 
three  or  four  pairs,  terminated  by  an  end  lobe. — Na¬ 
tive  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  northern  parte 
of  Africa,  and  of  India.  [Warm,  dry  filiation.) 

3.  Pistacia  trifolia,  Trifoliate  or  Three-leaved 

Piftachia  Tree. 

A  moderate  deciduous  tree,  growing  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  high— the  leaves  [ttrlddlhg,  dark-green) 

moftly 
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moftly  ternate  or  three-lobed,  and  fome  pinnated  ;  the 
lobes  ovate-roundilh. — Native  of  Sicily.  {Dry,  warm 
Jit  nation. ) 

4.  Pistacia  narbonenfe,  Narbonne  Turpentine  Tree. 

A  moderate  deciduous  tree,  twenty  feet  high  or 
more — the  leaves  {large,  light-green)  pinnated  and 
trifoliate,  of  three  and  five  lobes,  fub-orbiculate  round- 
ifh ;  and  large,  round  fruit. — Native  of  Montpelier, 
Perfia,  Mefopotamia,  and  Armenia.  {Warm,  dryjitu-  , 
at  ion.) 

5.  Pistacia  Lentifcus-*- (Lentifcus  vulgaris)  Com¬ 

mon  Lentifcus,  or  Mallick  Tree. 

A  middling  ever-green  tree,  growing  twenty  feet 
high  or  more— the  leaves  {large)  abrupt  pinnated ;  the 
lobes  fpear-lhape,  in  three  or  four  pairs,  not  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  end  foliole. — Native  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  and  P  alas  dine.  {Dry,  warm  Jituation.) 

All  thefe  fpecies  of  Pijlacia  are  admitted  in  collec¬ 
tions  of  curious  trees  and  fhrubs,  for  variety  and  or¬ 
nament;  but  being  natives  of  warm  climates,  are 
mollly  of  a  tender  nature,  and  are  generally  retained 
as  green-houfe  plants,  in  this  country;  though  they 
are  alfo  fometimes  planted  in  the  full  ground,  in  prin¬ 
cipal  fhrubberies,  in  warm,  dry  foil,  and  fheltered  fix¬ 
ations,  full  to  the  fun  in  winter,  and  defended  from 
cutting  blafts  in  that  feafon ;  or  planted  againft  a  fouth 
wall,  and  have  occafional  covering  of  mats  in  fevere 
weather:  the  different  fpecies  may  be  had  at  mod  of 
the  principal  nurferies,  generally  in  pots,  to  tranfplant 
with  balls  of  earth,  which  fhould  be  performed  in 
fpring,  when  fettled,  warm,  weather,  in  March  or 
April,  in  fixations  as  above  ;  or  may  be  raifed  by 
feed  and  layers,  to  a  proper  fize  for  planting. 

Thefe  trees  are  modly  deciduous  when  planted  in 
the  full  ground  ;  but  when  defended  in  a  green-houfe, 
they  often  retain  their  leaves  in  winter ;  they  flower  in 
fummer,  but  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  ripe  nuts  in  this 
country;  thefe,  however,  arc  obtained  plentifully  from 
abroad,  proper  for  fowing,  Sec.  — 

They  are  propagated  by  the  feed  or  nuts,  fowed  in 
the  fpring,  and  by  layers  of  the  young  fhoots. 

The  feed  or  nuts  for  fowing,  may  be  procured  at 
mod  of  the  principal  feed  (hops  and  nurferies,  in  the 
fpring  :  fow  them  in  March  or  April,  fome  in  pots, 
an  inch  deep,  and  placed  in  a  hot-bed  to  forward  the 
germination  of  the  feed,  and  the  young  plants  in 
growth  ;  and  fome  may  be  foWed  in  a  bed  of  natural 
*arth,  in  a  warm  fixation;  and  the  young  plants  in 
autumn,  trarifplanted  fingly  in  fmall  pots  :  keep  the 


whole  in  pots  for  two  or  three  years,  in  order  for  plac¬ 
ing  under  ihelter  of  a  frame,  &c.  in  winter,  when 
frody  weather;  or  if  fome  are  continued  in  the  full 
ground,  give  occafional  protection  as  above ;  and  when 
increafed  in  drength,  of  two  or  three  feet  height, 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  full  ground,  in  the 
fpring,  turning  them  out  of  the  pots  with  balls  of 
earth  to  the  roots,  or  removed  from  the  full  ground  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  planted  in  warm,  dry  fixations-, 
before-mentioned . 

But  it  is  alfo  proper,  generally  to  keep  fome  con- 
dantly  in  pots,  to  move  under  fheiter  in  winter,  in  pre- 
fervation,  in  cafe  thefe  in  the  full  ground  are  killed  by 
rigorous  frods. 

Plat  anus,  PLANE  TREE. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Monoecia,  Polyandria, 

One  Habitation ,  Many  Males  ; 

Or  Flowers  Male  and  Female ,  dijlinft,  or  feparate  on. 
one  or  the  J'ame  Tree  ;  and  the  Male  Flowers  having 
many  Stamina. 

THE  Platan  us  comprife  noble,  deciduous  trees* 
of  draight  and  lofty  dature,  for  ornamental  and  foreft- 
tree  plantations,  rifing  with  an  upright  dem,  to  a  con- 
fiderable  height  and  fubdance,  and  large,  branchy, 
fpreading  heads ;  adorned,  in  fummer,  with  mod  am¬ 
ple,  palmated,  lobated  foliage,  divided  into  three  and 
five  lobes,  expanding  fix  or  eight,  to  twelve  inches 
broad,  or  more,  meafured  from  the  extremity  of  the 
fide  lobes ;  and  fmall  male  and  female  flowers,  feparate 
on  the  fame  tree;  the  males  collected  into  globular 
amentums,  of  many  fmall  florets,  with  fcarcely  vifible 
petals,  containing  numerous  fmall  damina;  and  female 
flowers  of  many  fmall  petals,  collected  into  large, 
roundifh  balls,  fufpended  in  long,  pendulous  firings  or 
pedicules,  and  furnifhed  with  feveral  germehs  and 
ftyles,  fucceeded  by  numerous  pappous  feeds,  growing 
in  round,  hard,  rough  balls,  ripening  in  autumn ;  and 
by  which,  fowed  in  autumn  or  fpring,  the  trees  are 
propagated,  alfo  by  layers  and  cuttings  of  the  young 
wood  in  the  fame  feafons. 

The  Species  of  PL  AT  ANUS  are, 

1.  Platanus  orient alis.  Oriental  or  Eaftern  Plane 
Tree. 

A  lofty-growing  deciduous  tree,  attaining  fixty  or 
feventy  feet  high — the  leaves  ( mojl  large,  dark  green) 
palmated,  divided  into  five  principal  lobes. — Native 
of  Afia,  Taurus,  Macedonia,  Creta,  &c.  (Loamy, 
tnoijl,  or  any  common  foil.) 


Variety. 
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Variety. — Maple-leaved  Oriental  Plane — the  leaves 
more  (lightly  palmated  or  divided. 

z .  Plat  an  us  occidentalism  Occidental  or  Weltern 
American  Plane  Tree. 

A  large  deciduous  tree,  growing  fifty  or  fixty  feet 
high — the  leaves  {large,  light-green )  lobated,  or  moftly 
cut  into  three  principal  lobes. — Native  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  ( Moiji ,  loamy,  or  any  common  foil.) 

3.  Pi.  at  anus  hifpar.ica,  Spanifh  or  Middle  Plane 

Tree,  (fuppofed  a  Variety  of  the  Occidentals.) 

A  large  deciduous  tree,  growing  forty  or  fifty  feet 
high — the  leaves  (very  large)  lobated,  of  three  or  five 
principal  lobes. — Native  of  Spain  and  America.  (Moiji, 
loamy,  or  any  common  foil.) 

Thefe  are  admirable  fine  trees,  of  beautiful,  (lately 
g-rowth,  for  ornamental  planting,  and  to  introduce  in 
forefl-tree  plantations ;  they  growing  with  ftraight, 
lofty  ferns,  and  noble  fpreading,  branchy  heads, 
which,  cloathed  in  fummer  with  their  luxuriant,  ele¬ 
gant  leaves,  of  large  expanfion,  make  a  delightful  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  form  an  agreeable  fhade ;  and  the  flow¬ 
ers  produced  in  fufpended  balls,  on  long,  pendulous 
pedicules,  effeft  a  curious  Angularity  ;  ripening  plenty 
of  feeds  in  autumn,  in  moil  feafons. 

They  are  definable  trees  to  plant,  both  in  aflemblage 
in  all  principal  ornamental  tree  plantations,  for  adorn¬ 
ing  pleafure-grounds,  parks,  &c.  and  to  form  groves 
wholly  of  their  own  kind  ;  ana.  have  connderable  merit 
to  arrange  with  other  large  trees,  in  avenues,  groves, 
groups,  and  clumps;  and  alfo  to  plant  di f cinch,  in 
clumps  and  in  fingle  flandards,  difpofed  in  parks,  fields, 
and  other  capacious  ditlrifls,  and  in  rows  towards  cut- 
ward  boundaries,  &c.  likewife,  to  drop  fingly,  and 
in  clumps,  on  fpacious  grafs  lawns ;  and  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  plant  in  particular  compartments,  to  form 
fnade  in  fummer,  where  it  may  be  required,  which, 
in  their  fpreading  growth,  and  beautiful,  luxuriant  fo¬ 
liage,  they  will  eftedt  mofi  agreeably,  as  well  as  appear 
fingularly  ornamental ;  and  in  all  of  which  orders  of 
planting  thefe  trees,  they  affurae  a  peculiar  grandeur 
in  their  general  appearance,  confpicuoufly  dillinguilh- 
ab'e. 

Thefe  trees  are  alfo  proper  to  aflemble  in  foreft-tree 
plantations,  as  they  grow  with  ftraight,  lofty  ferns, 
acquiring  fome  confiderable  bulk;  and  may  be  aflo- 
ciated  both  with  other  deciduous  timber  trees,  as 
Maples,  Beech,  Chefnut,  See.  in  forming  woods  for 
timber,  and  coppices  for  under-wood  ;  and  likewife 
planted  in  groves  and  thickets,  wholly  as  the  Platanus 
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kind,  for  the  fame  occafions ;  or  the  whole  principally 
to  grow  for  large  flandards. 

The  trees  of  the  different  forts  are  raifed  plentifully 
in  ail  the  principal  nurferies,  for  public  fupply,  and 
where  they  may  be  obtained  in  proper  growth,  of* 
five  or  fix,  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  or  more,  for 
planting,  in  autumn  or  fpring  ;  or  any  time  in  mild, 
open  weather,  from  Odlober  or  November,  to  March  ' 
or  April. 

They  are  propagated  by  feed,  and  occafiondlly  by 

layers  and  cuttings. 

To  raife  them  from  feed,  .it  is  fowed  in  autumn  or- 
fpring,  or  principally  in  the  laft-mentioned  feafon : 
perform  the  fowing  in  a  bed  of  light,  mellow  earth, 
fowed.  moderately  thick,  either  at  once,  on  the  rough 
furface,  and  raked  in  evenly,  or  the  ground  previoufiy  ■ 
raked  lmooth ;  and  then  draw  fome  earth  off  the  top- 
of  the  bed,  an  inch  deep,  into  the  alley,  fow  the  feed, 
on  the  bed,  fmooth  it  down  into  the  earth  with  thes 
back  of  a  fpade,  and  cover  it  over  with  the  earth  out 
of  the  alley,  regularly,  about  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
in  depth ;  or  may  be  fowed  in  fmall  drills,  fix  inches 
to  a  foot  afunder ;  the  plants  will  come  up  in  April  or 
May,  or  early  part  of  fummer  :  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds  all  that  feafon  ;  and  when  they  are  of  one  fum- 
mer’s  growth,  tranfplant  them  in  autumn  or  fpring,  in 
nurfery-beds,  in  rows,  a  foot,  to  fifteen  er  eighteen 
inches  afunder  ;  and  having  increafed  in  fize  and 
ftrength,  for  one  or  two  years,  or  more,  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  at  wider  diftances,  or  in  which  might  be 
planted  at  once  from  the  feed -bed,  in  nurfery-rows, 
two  feet  and  a  half  afunder,  in  which,  train  them  with 
fingle,  clean  ftems,  prune  off  lateral  fhoots,  according 
as  the  trees  advance  in  height,  preferving  the  tops 
entire ;  and  when  three,  four,  or  five,  to  fix,  eight, 
or  ten  feet,  may  be  finally  tranfplanted,  as  occafion- 
ally  required,  for  the  intended  plantations. 

By  layers  and  cuttings  of  the  young  (hoots,  they 
may  alfo  be  propagated,  performed  in  the  autumn  or 
fpring;  for  layers,  cliufe  the  young  (hoots  produced 
from  llools,  near  the  ground  ;  ga(h  or  cut  a  fmall  up¬ 
ward  (lit  on  the  under  fide,  lay  them  with  that  part  in 
the  earth,  they  will  more  freely  root,  and  form  proper 
plants  by  the  following  autumn  ;  and  cuttings  of  the 
llrong,  clean,  young  (hoots,  principally  in  the  fpring, 
planted  on  a  (hady  border,  will  alfo  emit  roots  and 
grow;  and  in  both  of  which  methods  of  propagation, 
train  the  plants  as  intimated  for  the  feedling  trees. 

In  the  advancing  nurfery  growth  of  the  young 
trees  raifed  by  the  above  different  methods,  continue 
the  whole  trained  with  fingle  ftems,  pruning  away  la¬ 
teral  (hoots  therefrom,  and  permit  the  top  leader,  and 
branches  of  the  head,  to  afpire  in  height. 
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When  the  young  trees,  railed  by  either  or  all  of  the 
different  methods,  are  advanced  in  growth,  about  four 
or  five,  to  fix,  eight,  or  ten  feet  high,  they  are  then 
of  proper  fizes  for  any  plantations  in  which  they  may 
be  required. 

The  feafon  for  transplanting  or  planting  thefe  trees, 
is  principally  either  in  autumn,  at  the  decay  of  the 
leaves,  or  in  the  lpring,  February  or  March;  or  in 
mild  feafons,  may  be  performed  any  time  in  open  wea¬ 
ther,  from  October  or  November,  to  March  aforefaid, 
or  beginning  of  April  as  formerly  intimated :  have 
them  taken  up  with  full  roots,  and  planted  as  foon  af¬ 
ter  as  pofiible ;  and  if  any  are  of  tall  growth,  in  ex- 
pofed  fuuations,  they  ihould  have  fupport  of  flakes  to 
preferve  them  upright. 

In  their  future  growth,  after  the  final  tranfplanting 
of  the  trees,  may  prune  up  lateral  Ihoots  and  under 
branches,  by  degrees,  to  run  them  with  a  clean, 
ftraight  Item,  and  permit  them  to  run  up  freely  above 
in  full  heads. 

Populus,  POPLAR  TREE. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Dioecia  Oftandria, 

Two  Habitations,  Eight  Males  ; 

Or  Flowers  Male  and  Female,  fparate  on  two  different 
Frees  ;  and  the  Males  having  eight  Stamina. 

THE  Poplars  are  large  and  lofty-growing  deciduous 
trees,  moftly  of  the  aquatic  tribe,  delighting  to  grow 
in  moift  fituations,  valuable  as  forefl-trees,  asalfo  for 
variety  and  ornament ;  are  generally  fwift  growers, 
with  fpreading  and  upright  heads  in  the  different  fpe- 
cies;  garnifhed,  in  fummer,  with  largilh  and  mid¬ 
dling,  roundifli,  cordate,  and  deltoid-hearted  leaves ; 
and  fmall,  greenilh  male  and  female  flowers,  diftindt 
or  apart  on  two  feparate  trees,  difpofed  in  oblong, 
fcaly  amentums,  each  fcale  forming  a  cup  to  one  flo¬ 
ret,  without  petals  ;  containing  eight  fmall  ftamina  in 
the  males,  and  in  the  females,  a  ihort  ftyle,  crowned 
by  a  quadrifid  ftigma,  and  fucceeded  in  the  females 
by  oval  capfules,  furniflied  with  many  downy,  ovate 
feeds,  by  which  the  trees  may  be  raifed  ;  but  are  more 
generally  propagated  by  cuttings  and  layers,  or  par¬ 
ticular  varieties,  by  grafting. 

The  Species  of  POPULUS  are, 

i.  Populus  alba,-  White  Poplar  or  Abele  Tree, 

A  large  deciduous  tree,  growing  fixty  feet  high  or 
more — the  leaves  {large  and  middling,  light-green, 
whitijh)  roundifli,  dentated-angular,  three,  four,  or 
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five-lobed,  the  under  fide  hoary,  white. — Native  of 
the  temperate  parts  of  Europe.  ( Moijl ,  watery,  o' 
any  common  foil.) 

Varieties. — Large-leaved  White  Poplar. 

Small-leaved  Whire  Poplar. 
Variegated-leaved  White  poplar. 

2.  Populus  nigra.  Black  Poplar  Tree. 

A  large  deciduous  tree,  growing  fifty  or  fixty  feet 
high  -  the  leaves  {middling,  dark-green)  deltoid-ovate- 
hearted,  pointed  and  ferrated,  or  favved. — Native  of 
the  temperate  parts  of  Europe.  ( Moijl  or  any  filiation.) 

3  •  Populus  tremula.  Tremulous  or  Trembling-leaved 
Poplar,  or  Afpen  Tree. 

A  large  deciduous  tree,  growing  fifty  or  fixty  feet 
high — the  leaves  {/mailer  or  middling ,  light-green) 
roundifli,  dentated-angulate,  finooth  on  both  fldes,  hav¬ 
ing  generally  a  continual  tremulous  or  wavering  mo¬ 
tion,  by  the  leafl  wind.— Native  of  the  cold  parts  of 
Europe.  {Moijl  or  any  common foil  and ftuaticn.) 

4.  Populus  heterophylla ,  Various-leaved  American 

Poplar  Tree. 

A  mod  large  deciduous  tree,  growing  fifty  or  fixty 
feet  high,  or  more — the  leaves  {large,  light-green) 
cordate  or  hearted,  and  roundifh,  the  early  ones  dow¬ 
ny. — Native  of  Virginia,  See.  {Moijl  or  any  foil.) 

V 'ariety. —  {Populus  graca)  Grecian  or  Athenian  va¬ 
riable-leaved  Poplar,  growing  fixty  feet 
high — the  leaves  {large,  light -green) 
heart-form.  Sec. — Native  of  Greece. 
{Any  common  foil.) 

5.  Populus  lalfamifera,  Balfamatic  Carolina  Poplar. 

A  large  deciduous  tree,  growing  fixty  feet  high — 
the  leaves  {large)  fomewhat  heart-form,  denticulated 
or  fine-notched;  the  buds  abounding  in  a  balfamatic, 

odoriferous,  gummy  fubftance _ Native  of  North 

America.  {Moif  or  any  fituation.) 

Variety. —  {Populus  Tacamahacca)  {T acamahacca) 
commonly  called  Tacamahac,  or  Bal- 
fam  Tree. 

A  middling  deciduous  tree,  growing  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet  high — the  leaves  {middling,  light -green)  ob¬ 
long-ovate,  and  fome  hearted,  hoary  on  the  under 
fide;  the  buds  and  leaves  full  of  a  balfamous  fub¬ 
ftance,  mod  excellent  for  frelh  cuts  or  green  wounds. 
—Native  of  America.  ( Any  common  foil.) 
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6.  Populus  italic*,  Italian  or  Lombardy  Poplar. 

A  lofty,  mod  fwift-growing  deciduous  tree,  branch¬ 
ing  uprightly  in  a  pyramidal  growth,  fifty  or  fixty 
feet  high — the  leaves  ( middling-large ,  light-green,  Jhin- 
ing)  roundi(h-heart-form,  acute-pointed,  fmooth. — 
Native  of  Italy,  near  the  River  Po.  ( Any  foil  or  fitu- 
eition.) 

All  the  fpecies  and  varieties  of  Populus  are  princi¬ 
pally  of  an  aquatic  nature,  or  that  affed  to  grow  in 
humid  foils,  or  near  waters,  or  moilt  fituations ;  but 
they  alfo  fucceed  in  almoft  any  foil  and  expofure,  only 
are  generally  the  moil  profperous  in  moifture,  in  which 
they  fhoot  up  in  a  very  fwift  growth ;  and  therefore,  may 
be  cultivated  in  all  fituations,  and  particularly,  to  con- 
fiderable  advantage  in  any  low,  watery,  or  boggy  foils, 
where  many  other  trees,  Sec.  would  not  profper,  and 
in  which  may  be  cultivated,  both  in  liandard  planta¬ 
tions,  for  the  timber,  which  is  valued  for  its  peculiar 
whitenefs,  and  light  property,  ufeful  for  many  purpo- 
fes;  and  as  under-wood,  in  coppices  and  hedges,  and 
along  the  fidcs  of  rivers  and  brooks,  or  inmoift  places, 
to  cut  often  in  fmall  growth,  for  poles  and  fpars,  for 
various  occafions;  though  they  may  alfo  be  planted  in 
any  foils  and  fituations  where  they  may  be  required  for 
ufeful  and  ornamental  planting,  or  for  variety,  in  large 
plantations. 

For  ufeful  planting  in  woods,  groves,  coppices,  for 
timber  and  under-w'ood,  any  or  all  the- forts  may  be  in¬ 
troduced,  both  in  aflemblage  with  other  deciduous 
kinds,  and  in  plantations  wholly  of  the  Populus  kind  ; 
or  alfo,  affociated  with  other  aquatic  trees,  as  willows, 
birches,  &c.  in  moilt  fituations. 

Or  for  ornamental  planting  and  for  variety,  or  to 
diverfify  large  tree  plantations,  and  for  (hade,  (belter, 
&c.  the  principal  forts  are  the  Lombardy  Poplar, 
White  Poplar  or  Abele  Tree,  Balfamic  or  Carolina 
Poplar,  and  the  Tacamahac,  or  any  of  the  others  oc¬ 
cafionally;  but,  of  the  above  kinds,  the  mofi  prevail¬ 
ing  is  the  Lombardy  Poplar,  now  in  great  repute  for 
its-,  remarkably  fwift  and  handfome,  ercd  growth, 
to  plant  both  for  ornament,  to  form  (belter,  (hade, 
and  blind,  to  particular  didrifts ;  though  all  the  forts 
are  well  adapted  to  join  in  any  outward  plantations, 
on  the  boundaries  of  parks,  fields,  fpacious  lawns,  and 
in  any  out  grounds,  as  well  as  to  aflemble  in  clumps, 
groves.  Sec.  in  parks  and  other  extenfive  fpaces ;  alfo 
to  form  decorative  plantations  in  any  low,  marlhy,  or 
humid  grounds,  either  diltind,  or  in  concert  with 
other  aquatic  trees,  to  effed  the  greater  variety. 

But  the  Lombardy  Poplar  particularly,  being  a  tree 
of  Angularly  fwift  growth,  furpaffing  that  of  all  other 
trees,  growing  with  an  ered,  clofely-branching,  py¬ 
ramidal  head,  arriving  to  a  lofty  ft&ture,  and  large 
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fize,  in  a  few  years,  is  peculiarly  calculated  for  form¬ 
ing  the  mod  expeditious  plantation,  either  for  (helter, 
(hade,  or  blind,  as  before  hinted,  to  run  up  both  in 
branchy,  full  dandards,  in  Angle  rows,  groves,  and 
thickets,  and  to  plant  ciofe,  hedge-ways:  is  alfo  par¬ 
ticularly  well  adapted  for  planting  in  rows  along  any 
outward  boundary,  or  next  road  (ides,  both  for  (hade 
and  blind,  aforefaid,  and  to  break  off  the  dud  in  dim¬ 
mer,  as  it  fcon  runs  up  incredibly  fwift,  to  a  confider- 
able  growth,  for  thefe  occafions ;  and  likewife,  from  its 
ciofe,  branchy  growth,  admits  of  training  in  regular 
hedges  ;  and  the  trees  admit  of  tranfplanting,  both  in 
fmall,  middling,  and  larger  growth,  from  three,  four, 
five,  or  fix,  to  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  feet  high. 

However,  the  Poplars  in  general,  are  eligible  to 
introduce  in  any  of  the  fore- mentioned  orders  of  plant¬ 
ing,  and  in  all  of  which  will  advance  in  expeditious 
growth;  and  that  where  any  plantations  are  required 
to  run  up  in  fome  confiderable  growth,  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible,  the  Poplars  are  commendable  in  any  fituation, 
where  thought  necelfary,  or  affembled  with  other  fwift 
growing  trees,  or  in  any  general  plantation,  of  various 
forts  of  trees,  in  a  diver fified  manner;  and  are  always 
eligible  in  moift  fituations  particularly. 

Trees  for  planting  may  be  procured  at  all  the  public 
nurferies,  of  proper  growth,  four,  five,  or  fix,  to 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  or  more  ;  and  are  ail  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  layers,  cuttings,  and  fuckers,  that  will 
foon  advance  to  the  above  fizes,  for  final  planting,  as 
occafionally  required. 

As  to  the  feafon  for  planting  Poplars,  they  being  all 
very  hardy,  may  be  removed  and  planted  any  time  in 
open  weather,  from  the  decay  or  fall  of  the  leaves,  in 
Odober  or  November,  till  March  or  April. 

The  propagation  of  all  the  forts  of  Poplars,  is  prin¬ 
cipally  by  layers,  cuttings,  and  fuckers,  or  fome  by 
feeds. 

The  layers  may  be  of  any  lower,  young  (hoots, 
produced  from  (tools,  near  the  ground,  which  may  be 
layed  in  the  autumn  or  fpring,  laying  the  (terns  of  the 
(hoots  into  the  earth,  three  or  four  inches  deep  ;  will 
root  freely,  for  planting  off  in  the  autumn  following, 
into  nurfery-rows,  where  train  each  with  a  clean. 
Angle  ftem,  and  run  the  leading  and  other  top-flroots 
intire,  to  afpire  in  height  and  full  growth. 

Cuttings  of  the  young  finoots  and  branches  will  alfo 
emit  roots  freely,  and  grow,  either  the  year  old  (hoots, 
or  larger  growths,  in  poles  and  truncheons,  of  two  or 
three  years  old,  of  a  yard  or  two  long,  occafionally 
planted  in  moiit  fituations,  or  along  the  fides  of  wa¬ 
tery  ditches,  brooks,  rivers,  &c.  to  remain  ;  but  ge¬ 
nerally,  when  intended  to  raife  a  fupply  of  handfome 
plants,  in  a  nurfery,  for  future  plantations,  (hould 
have  cuttings  of  the  (trong,  clean,  young  (hoots,  of 

a  fum- 
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fi  fummer’s  growth,  cut  into  lengths  of  ten  or  twelve, 
to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches;  prune  off  .he  weak  or 
bending  tops,  and  planted  in  a  moift  part  of  the  nur- 
fery,  in  rows,  a  foot  to  half  a  yard  afunder,  they  will 
root  abundantly  well  in  one  year;  train  them  as  ob- 
ferved  for  the  layers,  pruning  off  lateral  flioots  from 
the  ftems,  by  degrees,  as  they  encreafe  in  height, 
running  the  leader  and  other  top-ff  oots  intire ;  and 
when  thev  are  of  Come  advanced  growth,  (hould  be 
tranfplanted  at  wider  diftances,  in  nurfery-rows,  two 
feet  and  a  half,  to  three  feet  afunder;  pr,  when  of 
three,  to  four  or  five  feet  high,  may  be  planted  where 
they  are  to  continue;  or,  as  before  intimated,  cut¬ 
tings  of  large  growth,  in  poles  or  truncheons,  of  one 
or  two  inches  thick,  and  a  yard  or  two  in  depth,  may 
be  planted,  for  particular  occafions,  in  moift  fituations, 
above-mentioned,  principally  to  remain  where  plant¬ 
ed,  admitting  them  a  foot,  to  half  a  yard  into  the 
ground,  they  will  put  forth  roots,  and  advance  in 
Itrong  top-lhoots. 

Suckers  fometimes  arifing  from  the  bottom  of  trees  of 
advanced  growth,  may  be  dug  up,  with  roots  to  each, 
in  the  autumn,  winter,  or  fpring,  forming,  at  once, 
rooted  plants,  and  planted  in  wide  nurfery-lines,  to 
grow  to  a  proper  fize  for  final  tranfplanting,  training 
them  for  that  purpofe,  as  advifed  for  the  layers  and 
cuttings. 

The  young  trees  raifed  as  above,  in  the  different 
methods,  when  grown  three  or  four,  to  fix  or  eight 
feet  high,  may  be  finally  tranfplanted  in  the  places 
where  they  are  intended  for  any  of  the  different  occa¬ 
fions  before-mentioned;  and  which  may  be  performed 
in  autumn  or  fpring,  or  any  time  during  the  winter 
months,  in  open  weather;  and  in  their  advancing 
growth  in  the  refpe&ive  orders  of  planting,  keep 
them  trimmed  up  below,  to  continue  them  with  clean 
ftems,  fix,  to  eight  or  ten  feet,  or  more,  according  as 
they  advance  to  Come  confiaerable  height;  and  let  the 
whole  branch  out  freely  above,  in  full  heads. 

When  intended  to  plant  the  Poplars  as  forcft 
trees,  for  timber  ftandards,  and  for  under-wood; 
they  may  be  planted  at  five  or  fix,  to  eight,  ten, 
or  fifteen  feet  diftance ;  and  in  which,  thole  planted 
in  clofe  rows,  five  or  fix  feet  afunder,  wncn  of 
feveral  years  advanced  growth,  fome  may  be  cut  down 
in  a  thinning  manner, , for  poles,  &c.  leaving  the  fineft 
growths  to  run  for  ftandards;  the  others  will  fhoot  up 
again  from  the  remaining  ftools,  in  feveral  ftems  from 
each,  to  fell  for  under-wood,  in  fix,  eight,  or  ten 
years;  but  thofe  growing  in  ftandards,  for  timber, 
fhould  Hand  many  years,  till  they  acquire  a  large  fize, 
of  ten  or  twelve,  to  fifteen  or  eig  hteen  inches  thick¬ 
set,  or  more,  in  the  ftem,  before  any  are  cut  down. 


POTENTILLA,  (Cl  N  QU  F.  FO I  L  ) CINQUEFOIL 

SHRUB; 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Icofandria  Polygynia, 

Twenty,  or  more,  Males,  Many  Females ; 

Or  Plants  with  Flowers  {Herrn.)  having  twenty,  or 
more,  Stamina,  and  many  Styles. 

ONE  low,  deciduous,  flowering-fhrnb,  of  upright, 
huffy  growth,  with  pinnated,  or  winged  leaves;  and 
large,  yellow,  quinquepetalous  flowers,  in  clufters, 
having  a  permanent  cup;  a  corolla,  formed  of  five 
roundiff  petals,  containing  twenty,  or  more,  ftamina, 
and  many  piftillums;  fucceeded  by  a  cluftered  head  be 
feeds  reiting  in  the  calyx,  by  which  the  plant  may  of 
propagated;  but  is  generally  railed  by  fuckers,  lay, 
ers,  and  cuttings. 

One  Species,  viz. 

Potentilla  fruticofa,  Shrubby  Potentilla,  or  Cin¬ 
quefoil  Shrub. 

A  low,  buffy,  deciduous  ffrub,  three  or  four  feet 
high — the  ftem  ffrubby;  the  leaves  (fmall)  pinnated, 
of  five  folioles,  and  clufters  of  yellow  flowers;  in 
J uly . — Native  of  England,  See.  ( Moift  or  any  common 

MO 

This  is  a  hardy,  flirubby  plant,  may  be  admitted  in 
any  ff  rubbery  compartments ;  and  is  readily  propagated 
by  fuckers,  or  by  layers  and  cuttings. 

Prinos  WINTER-BERRY. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Hexandria  Monogynia, 

Six  Males,  One  Female ; 

Or  Plants  with  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  having  fix  Sta¬ 
mina,  or  Males,  and  one  Pijlillum,  or  Female. 

THIS  Genus  furniffes  two  fpecies  of  large,  orna¬ 
mental  ffrubs,  one  deciduous,  the  other  ever-green, 
both  for  the  ffrubby,  growing  fix  or  eight  feet  hi^h] 
garniffed  with  largiff  and  middling,  oblong  and  fpear- 
fliape,  fimple  leaves,  and  rotated,  or  wheel-fliape 
flowers,  one,  two,  or  three  together;  each  flower 
having  a  fix-parted  cup,  and  a  rotated,  fprendino-, 
monopetalous  coroila,  divided  into  fix  parts,  contain¬ 
ing  fix  ftamina,  and  one  ftyle,  fucceeded  by  roundiff 
berries,  remaining  on  the  ffrubs  all  the  winter;  fur- 
nilhed  with  fix  obtule  feeds;  and  by  which,  fowed  in 
the  fpring,  the  plants  arc  propagated,  likewife  by  lay¬ 
ers  and  cuttings. 
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Two  Species,  viz. 

i.  Prinos  verticil' atus,  Verticillated,  or  Whirled 
Winter-Berry. 

A  deciduous  fhrub,  growing  feven  or  eight  feet 
high — the  leaves  ( large,  dark-green )  oblong-fpear- 
ihape,  longitudinally  fawed. —  Native  of  Virginia. 
(Mcijl,  or  any  common  foil. ) 

2.  P r i  x os  glaber,  Smooth,  or  Ever-green  Winter- 
Berry,  Yappon,  or  South- Sea  Tea  Shrub. 

An  ever-green  Ihrub,  growing  fix  or  feven  feet  high 
— the  leaves  (middling  fixe )  fpear-fhape,  alternate, 
fawed  at  top,  and  ever-green. — Native  of  Canada,  in 
North  America.  (Dry,  light,  or  any  common  foil.) 

Thcfe  two  curious  fhrubs  deferve  admittance  in  all 
principal  colleftions  in  Ihrubberies,  &c.  to  encreafe 
the  variety,  as  well  as  for  ornament  and  obfervation; 
allotting  them  a  confpicuous  fituation :  they  may  be 
had  at  the  nurferies,  for  planting,  in  autumn,  or 
fpring. 

They  are  propagated  by  feed  and  layers,  and  fome- 
times  by  cuttings :  fow  the  feed  in  the  fpring,  in  a  bed 
or  border  of  mellow  earth,  or  in  pots,  plunged  in  a 
-hot-bed,  juft  to  forward  its  germination,  and  to  bring 
up  the  plants  the  fame  year ;  which  transplant  in  au¬ 
tumn,  or  fpring,  in  a  fneltered  compartment,  or  in 
pots,  fmgly;  give  fhelter  the  firft  winter  or  two,  from 
fevere  froft ;  and  when  advanced  two  or  three  feet  in 
growth,  may  be  planted  in  the  fhrubbery. 

Or  may  try  layers  and  cuttings  of  the  young  fhoots; 
or  cuttings,  planted  in  pots,  may  be  placed  in  a  hot¬ 
bed,  in  the  fpring. 

Pr units,  PLUM  TREE,  comprifmg  alfo  the 
Cherry  and  Apricot,  Laurel,  Sc c. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Icofandria  Monogynia, 

Twenty,  or  more,  Males,  One  Female', 

Or  Plants  with  Flowers  ( Herm.)  having  twenty,  or 

more,  Stamina,  or  Male  Frudlif  cations,  and  one  PiJ- 

ttllum,  or  Female. 

THE  Prunus  comprifes  feveral  fpecies,  and  nu¬ 
merous  varieties,  of  valuable  fruit-trees,  and  others; 
comprehending,  agreeable  to  the  botanic  fyftem,  the 
Plumb  Tree,  Cherry,  Apricot,  and  Laurel  Tree,  all 
fpecies  of  the  fame  Genus,  or  family,  which  alfo  com - 
prife  feveral  other  fpecies ;  all  of  the  hardy  tree  and 
Ihrub  kinds,  moftly  deciduous,  and  fome  ever-green; 
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furnifhing,  together,  a  large  and  valuable  colle&ion, 
both  for  the  fruit  garden,  orchard,  fhrubbery,  and  or¬ 
namental  and  foreft-tree  plantations,  confifting  of  ma¬ 
ny  fpecies,  all  of  upright  growth,  from  eight  or  ten, 
to  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high ;  garniflied  with  fpear- 
fhape,  oblong,  and  ovate  leaves,  in  the  different  fpe¬ 
cies,  and  hermaphrodite,  pentapetalous  flowers;  in 
April  and  May,  See.  fome  fingly,  and  in  pairs,  others 
in  clufters,  at  the  fides  and  ends  pf  the  branches ; 
having  in  each  flower  a  monophyllous,  or  one-leaved 
calyx,  five  parted;  arofaceous  corolla,  of  five  round- 
ifh  petals,  inclofing  twenty,  or  more,  ftamina;  a 
roundifn  germen,  fupporting  a  Angle  ftyle;  and  the 
germen  grows  a  roundifh  and  ovate  foft  fruit,  of  the 
drupe  kind,  various  in  fize  and  colour,  in  the  different 
fpecies  and  varieties,  inclofing  a  roundifh,  comprefled 
nut;  and  by  which  latter  any  of  the  trees  are  raifed; 
or  feveral  principal  forts  are  generally  propagated  by 
grafting,  inoculation,  and  by  layers. 

The  Species  of  PRUNUS  are, 

Confifting  of  the  Plum  Kinds,  Cherry,  Bird-Cherry, 
Apricot,  and  Laurels. 

Plum  Kinds. 

i.  P  r.  u  n  u  s  domejlica,  Domeftic,  or  Common  Plum 
Tree. 

A  moderate,  deciduous  tree,  growing  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  high,  or  more — the  leaves  (middling) 
fpear- fhape,  ovat**,  convolute ;  and  peduncles,  or  flow- 
er-ftalks,  fub-fcliiary,  or  moftly  fingle;  fucceeded  by 
roundifh  and  oblong  fruit,  of  many  different  fizes  and 
colours  in  the  different  varieties;  ripening  from  July 
till  Odtober. — Native  of  the  fouttier.  parts  of  Europe. 
( Any  common  foil.) 

Varieties  of  the  Trees.— Striped-leaved  Plum  Tree. 

Gold-bloacbed -leaved  Plum  Tree. 

Double  bloffomed  Plum  Tree. 

Damfon  Tree. 

Double-bloflom  Damfon  Tree. 

Of  the  Fruit,  conf.fmg  of  many  Varieties,  the  principal 
efeemed  Sorts  of  which  are — 

Primordian,  or  early  White  Hative  Plum 
— a  fmall,  oblongifh-oval,  whitifh- 
yellow  fruit ;  ripe  the  middle  or  end 

°f  7ub\ 

Azure  Hative — a  fmall,  round,  blueifh 
Plum;  the  end  of  July. 

Morocco,  or  Early  Black  Damafk  Plum 
— a  middling-nze,  round,  black  fruit, 
furrowed  along  the  middle  ;  the  mid¬ 
dle  or  end  of  July. 

Little 
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Little  Black  Damalk — a  {mail,  round- 
ilh,  blackilh-blue  Plum,  very  fweet;. 
the  end  of  July  and  beginning  of  Au- 

gufi' 

Orleans  Plum— a  middling  or  largiih, 
round  fruit,  of  a  dark-red  colour,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  farinous  bloom;  the 
tree  a  great  bearer;  the  middle  of 
July. 

White  Orleans  Plum — a  middiing-fize, 
round,  whitifn -yellow  fruit ;  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  Augujl. 

Great  Damalk  Violet  Plum  of  Tours — 
a  fine,  largilh,  oblong-oval  Plum,  of 
a  darkilh-blue,  covered  with  a  vio* 
let-bloom ;  the  end  of  July  and  in  Au- 
gufi. 

Small  Early  Tours — fmall,  roundifh, 
dark-blue ;  the  middle  or  end  of  July. 

Fotheringham  Plum — a  middling-large, 
oblong,  dark-red,  excellent  fruit, 
deeply  furrowed ;  the  flelh  firm  and 
rich ;  the  beginning  and  middle  of  Au- 

g«A 

Little  Queen  Claude  Plum — a  fmall, 
rou'nd,  yellowifh-pearl-coloured  fruit, 
rich  ar.d  lugary  ;  the  end  of  July  or 
beginning  of  Augujl. 

Green  Gage  Plum — a  fmallilh,  round, 
green  fruit,  fweet  juice  ;  rife  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  middle  of  September. 

Great  Queen  Claude,  or  large  Green 
Gage  Plum — a  fine  middle-lize,  round 
fruit,  of  a  yellowiih-green,  often  ting¬ 
ed  with  purple;  moiil,  rich,  and  de¬ 
licious  ;  being  the  true  or  fuperior  fort 
of  Green  Gage;  the  beginning  and 
middle  of  September. 

Blue  Perdrigon  Plum — a  fine  middle- 
fize,  oval  fruit,  of  a  blackifh-blue 
colour,  covered  with  a  farinous  vio¬ 
let  bloom,  moft  rich  and  excellently 
fine  flavoured ;  the  middle  of  Augujl. 

Violet  Perdrigon  Plum — a  largilh,  fine, 
roundifh-oval  fruit,  of  a  blueifh  or 
violet-red  colour,  exquifitely  rich  fla¬ 
voured  ;  the  tnidale  and  end  of  Augujl. 

White  Perdrigon  Plum — a  middling- 
fize,  ovate-oblong  fruit,  wljitilh-yel- 
low,  rich  and  delicate;  the  end  of  Au- 

g'f' 

Maitre  Claude  Plum — a  middle-fize, 
roundifh  fruit,  of  a  mixed  red  and 
yellow  colour,  rich  and  fine;  the  end 
of  Augujl  and  in  September. 

Roche  Courbone  or  Red  Diapre  Plum 
— a  large,  fiuc round,  red  fruit,  pow¬ 


dered  with  a  farinous  bloom,  richly 
flavoured;  the  end  of  Augujl,  tAc. 

Chefton  Plum — a  fine,  middle-fize,  oval 
fruit,  of  a  dark-blue,  moft  rich  and 
good  ;  the  middle  of  September. 

White  Bonum  Magnum,  or  Egg  Plum 
— a  moft  large,  ovate,  or  egg-fliape, 
yellow  fruit,  powdered  with  a  fari- 
rous  white  bloom,  efteemed  princi¬ 
pally  to  preferve  for  fvveetmeats,  alfo 
good  to  eat  raw;  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Red  Imperial  Plum,  or  Red  Bonum 
Magnum- — a  molt  large,  oval  fruit, 
deep-red  colour,  finely  powdered, 
valued  for  fweetmeats,  and  good  for 
eating  raw ;  the  end  of  Augujl  and  in 
September. 

Apricot  Plum — a  large,  round,  yellow 
fruit,  having  a  whitilh  bloom;  the 
flefh  firm  and  rich;  the  middle  or  end 
of  September. 

Myrobalan  Plum — a  middle-fize,  round, 
dark,  or  purple-violet  fruit,  very 
rich  and  fweet;  the  end  of  Augujl, 

tAc. 

Drap  d’or,  or  Cloth  of  Gold  Plum — 
a  ihiddle-fize,  round,  bright-yellow 
fruit,  red  fpotted,  rich  and  juicy; 
the  middle  of  September. 

Royal  Plum — a  fine,  large,  oval,  light- 
red  fruit,  narrowing  towards  the 
ftalk,  rich  and  fugary ;  the  middle  oj 
September. 

ha.  Mirabelle — a  fmallilh-reund,  green- 
i(h-yellow  fruit,  moft  rich  and  fweet; 
the  end  of  Augujl  and  in  September. 

St.  Catharine  Plum — a  large,  oval-ob¬ 
long,  comprefied  fruit,  amber-co¬ 
loured,  with  a  whitilh  bloom,  excel¬ 
lently  rich  and  fweet ;  the  middle  or 
end  of  September. 

Brignole  Plum — a  large,  oval  fruit, 
yellowifh  and  red,  fweet  and  rich  fla¬ 
voured;  the  middle  or  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Wentworth,  or  Monfieur’s  Plum — a 
moft  large,  oval,  yellow  fruit,  of  a 
lharp,  acid  flavour,  good  to  preferve, 
or  to  eat  raw,  when  fully  ripe  ;  the 
end  of  September. 

Imperatrice,  or  Emprefs  Plum  —  a 
large,  fine,  round  fruit,  of  a  violet- 
red  colour,  with  a  whitilh  bloom;  the 
beginning  of  October. 

White  Pear  Plum — a  middle-fize,  ob- 
iongifh,  white  fruit,  of  mi  acid  fla- 
T  z  vour» 
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vour,  better  for  preferving  than  to  eat 
raw ;  the  end  of  September  and  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 

Cherry  Plum — a  fmall,  round,  red 
fruit,  the  fize,  fhape,  and  colour  of 
a  large  red-heart  cherry,  efteemed 
chiefly  as  a  curioflty  ;  Augujl  or  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Damafcene,  or  Damfon  Plum — afmall, 
round,  blackifh-blue  fruit,  very  pro¬ 
fitable  for  many  kitchen  purpofes,  in 
tarts,  pies.  Sec.  alfo  for  eating  raw, 
when  fully  ripe;  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber. 

Mufcel  Plum — a  middle-flze,  oblong, 
compreffed  fruit,  of  a  dark  or  black- 
red  colour;  but  of  an  indifferent  fla¬ 
vour  ;  the  tree  valued  by  the  nurfery- 
men,  for  flocks,  on  which  to  bud 
peaches,  &c.  the  end  of  September, 
ISc. 

St.  Julian  Plum — a  fmall,  roundifh,  ob¬ 
long,  violet-coloured  fruit,  with  a 
farinous  bloom ;  September. 

Almond-Shape  Plum  —  a  middle-flze, 
oblong  fruit,  deeply  furrowed,  and 
of  a  whitifh-yellow,  tinged  with  red ; 
September . 

The  above  being  the  principal  and  moll 
generally  known  forts  of  Plums,  there 
are  many  others  of  lefs  note  that  oc¬ 
cur  in  different  parts  of  this  and  other 
countries;  but  this  collection  affords 
a  plentiful  choice,  tofurnifn  any  gar¬ 
den  with  a  proper  variety. 

The  above  Varieties  conflft  of  many  fine  eating 
Plums,  and  for  tarts,  pies,  and  preferving;  are  va¬ 
rious  in  fize,  fhape,  and  colour;  fome  being  fmall, 
others  middling  and  large,  and  in  fhape,  round,  oval, 
oblong.  Sec.  in  colours,  black,  red,  white,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  &c.  and  attain  perfection,  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  varieties,  from  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  July, 
in  regular  fucceflion,  till  October;  and  all  of  which 
are  produced  plentifully,  both  on  liandard-trees,  wall- 
trees,  and  in  efpaliers. 

2.  Pronus  inf  tit  ia,  Infititious  Wild  Plum,  or  Bub- 
lace  Tree. 

A  fmall,  deciduous  tree,  growing  fifteen  or  fixteen 
feet  high — the  branches  fomewhat  fpinous;  leaves 
(fmallijh)  ovate,  villofe,  hairy  on  the  under  fide, 
convolute;  and  peduncles  or  flower-ftalks,  mojlly  in 
pairs,  the  flowers  fucceeded  by  fmall  plums;  ripe  in 
September  and  October. — Native  of  Germany  and 
England.  (  Any  common  foil) 
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Varieties  of  the  Fruit. — Black-Bullace. 

White- Bullace. 

Red-Bullace. 

The  Bullaces  are  of  the  fmaller  and  inferior  forts  of 
Plum,  ripening  late,  of  a  tartifh  flavour;  and  a  few 
trees  merit  admittance  in  the  plum  collection,  in  a 
garden  or  orchard,  chiefly  in  fmall  ffandards. 

3.  Prunus  fpinofa.  Spinous  or  Thorny  Wild  Plum, 

or  Sloe  Tree. 

A  fmall,  deciduous  tree,  of  fhrubby,  bufhy  growth* 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  high — the  branches  thorny;  leaves 
(fmall)  fpear-fhape,  fmooth;  and  peduncles  or  flow  - 
er-flaiks,  flngly,  and  by  pairs;  and  fmall,  berry-like 
black  fruit,  called  Sloes;  ripe  the  end  of  October  and 
November.  —  Native  of  moff  parts  of  Europe,  ia 
woods  and  hedges.  ( Any  foil  and  ftuation.) 

Variety. — Double-bloffom  Sloe  Tree. 

The  Sloes  are  confiderably  the  fmaHeft  of  the  Plum 
tribe,  very  auffere  and  four,  but  are  in  requeft  in  fome 
families,  and  for  medicines. 

Cherry  Kinds . 

Comprifing  the  Common  Cherry  in  many  varieties, 
the  great  Wild  Cherry  Tree,  Bird- Cherries,  Sec . 

4.  Prunus  Cerafus — (Cerafus)  or  Common  Cherry 

Tree. 

A  middling,  deciduous  tree,  growing  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  or  more — the  leaves  (middling  and 
large)  ovate-fpear-fhape,  conduplicate,  fmooth;  and 
flowers  growing  in  umbels,  fucceeded  by  bunches  of 
round  fruit;  ripening  from  May  and  June,  till  Auguff 
and  September. — Native  of  different  parts  of  Europe. 
(Any  common  fertile  foil ) 

Varieties  of  the  Tree. — Upright,  clofe-branching 
Cherry  Tree,  as  in  moff  of  the  Duke 
kinds.  Sec. 

Strong  -  fhooting,  fpreading- branched 
Cherry  Tree,  as  in  the  Heart  kind*. 

Slender-branching  Cherry  Tree,  as  in 
the  Morello  Cherry. 

Dwarf  Cherry  Tree. 

Double  -  bloflbm  Cherry  Tree,  (very 
beautiful.) 

Red-bloflom  Cherry. 

Pendulous-branched  or  Weeping  Cher¬ 
ry  Tree,  (very  curious.) 
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0/  the  Fruit ;  ripening  from  May  to  September. 

Early  fmall  May  Cherry — a  fmal!, 
round,  red  Cherry,  valued  ojily  prin¬ 
cipally  for  its  early  maturity,  as  be¬ 
ing  the  fir  ft  ripe :  the  middle  and  end 
of  May. 

Early  May  Duke  Cherry — a  larger, 
fine,  round,  red  fruit,  ripening  of  a 
dark-red  colour,  and  good  flavour; 
the  end  of  May ,  or  moflly  in  June. 
Arch-Duke  Cherry  —  a  large,  mod 
fine,  round,  red  Cherry,  ripening  of  a 
deep-red  colour,  excellent  when  fully 
ripe ;  the  middle  or  end  of  June,  and 
in  July  till  Augufl. 

White -Heart  Cherry  —  a  middle-fize, 
roundifh -heart- fhape  fruit,  of  a  whi- 
tifh-yellow,  and  pale-red  colour 
June  and  July. 

Black-Heart  Cherry  —  a  middle-fize> 
roundifh-heart-fhape,  black-rec^fruit ; 
June  and  July. 

Kentifh,  or  common  red  Cherry — a 
middling-fize,  round,  red  fruit,  very 
juicy,  of  a  fharp,  acid  flavour,  pro¬ 
fitable  for  general  or  common  ufe ; 
the  trees  generally  plentiful  bearers ; 
June,  July,  and  Augufl. 
Hertfordfhire-Heart  Cherry — a  larger, 
fine,  roundiih-oval,  red  fruit,  firm 
and  good  flavoured;  the  middle  or 
end  of  July,  till  Augufl. 

Large  Spanifh  Cherry — a  large,  fine, 
round,  red  fruit,  ripening  of  a  deep- 
red  colour;  the  middle  and  end  of 
June,  till  July. 

Amber-Heart  Cherry — a  large,  round- 
ifh-heart-fhape  fruit,  yellowifh-am- 
ber-coloured,  firm,  and  well  flavour¬ 
ed,  July  and  Augufl ^ 

Ox-Heart  Cherry — a  mod  large,  round- 
ifh-heart-form,  red  fruit,  flefhy  and 
well-tafted;  July  and  Augufl. 
Bleeding-Heart  Cherry — a  middling,, 
roundiih-hearted,  dark-red  fruit,  of¬ 
ten  having  a  red  drop  at  the  end  ; 
July  and  Augufl. 

Bigeroon,  or  Harrifon’s  Duke  or  Heart 
Cherry — a  fine  large,  roundifh-heart- 
ed,  beautiful  red  fruit,  moft  excel¬ 
lent;  July  to  Augufl.  * 

Lukeward  Cherry  —  a  largifh,  fine, 
roundifh,  black-red  fruit,  of  a  rich, 
good,  flavour;  July  to  Augufl. 
Carnation  Cherry— a  large,  roundifh- 
oval  fruit,  reddifh  and  whitifh-yel- 
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low-coloured,  beautiful,  with  a  firm 
flefh ;  Augufl  to  September.. 

Yellow  Spanifh  Cherry — a  largifh, 
round-oval  fruit,  amber-yellow-co- 
loured,  of  a  fweetifh  flavour;  the 
end  of  July  and  Augufl. 

Turky-Keart  Cherry — a  large,  fine 
fruit;  July  to  Augufl. 

Crown-Heart  Cherry — a  large,  round- 
ifh-hearted  fruit,  blackiflwed ;  Au- 
guft. 

Morello  Cherry — -a  largifh,  fine,  round, 
red  Cherry,  ripening  of  dark-red 
colour,  very  juicy,  of  a  fine,  acid 
flavour,  and  valuable  for  its  long  and 
late  continuance  ;  good  both  for  eat¬ 
ing  and  preferving;  when  of  full 
perfection,  become  almolt  black; 
Augufl  to  September. 

White  Croffian  Cherry — a  large,  round¬ 
ifh,  almolt  white  fruit,  firm  flefh, 
well-flavoured;  July  to  Augufl. 

Thefe  being  the  principal  varieties  of  the  common. 
Cherry,  are  moftly  large  fruit  6f  the  Cherry  kind,  and 
are  produced  abundantly  both  in  ftandards,  wall-trees, 
and  efpaliers,  attaining  perfection,  for  eating,  on  the 
different  varieties,  from  May  or  June,  till  Septem¬ 
ber. 


5.  Peunus  avium,  (Birds)  or  Great  Wild  Cherry 
Tree. 

A  large,  upright,  deciduous  tree,  growing  thirty 
or  forty  feet  high — the  leaves  ( largiflo )  oblong-ovate - 
fpear-fhape,  conduplicate,  downy  on  the  under  fide ; 
flowers  in  clofe-fitting  umbels,  fucceeded  by  bunches 
of  fmall,  round  fruit,  ripe  in  Augufl. — Native  of  En¬ 
gland  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  ( Any  common 
foil  and fltuaticn.) 

Varieties. — Small  Black  Wild  Cherry. 

Small  Red.  Wild  Cherry. 

<  Larger  Red  Wild  Cherry. 

Large  Black  Wild  Cherry,  or  Corroune 
Cherry. 

Double-bloflom  Wild  Cherry  Tree. 

Of  the  above  varieties  of  Wild  Cherry,  the  firft 
and  fecond  are  fmall,  the  third  larger,  and  the  fourth 
fort  is  a  middling-fize  fruit,  fuperior  to  the  others  in 
fize  and  perfection,  for  eating;  all  of  which  are  of  a 
bitterifh-fwect  flavour;  ripening  the  end  of  July  and 
in  Augufl. 


Bird - 
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Bird-Cherry  Kinds ,  the  Fruit  not  palatable  for  eating. 

6.  Prunus  Padus — ( Pad  in )  or  Common  Bird-1 

Cherry. 

A  moderate,  deciduous  tree,  growing  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  or  more — the  leaves  ( middling )  ob- 
long-fpear-lhape,  the  bafe  having  two  glands  underneath; 
and  dowers  produced  in  clutters,  fucceeded  by  {mail, 
black,  round  fruit,  ripe  in  autumn;  but  inferior,  or 
rot  agreeable  for  eating. — Native  of  England  and  dif- 
rent  parts  of  Europe.  (Any  foil ,  c 5c.J 

7.  Prunus  <virginiana,  Virginian  Bird-Cherry 

Tree. 

A  middling  tree,  growing  twenty  feet  high,  or 
mere — the  leaves  (middling)  ovate,  the  bafeglandu- 
Icus  in  the  fore  part;  flowers  in  clufters;  fucceeded  by 
Jargidi,  red  and  black  fruit. — Native  of  Virginia  and 
Carolina.  ( Ary  common  foil .) 

8.  Prunus  canadenfs,  Canada  Bird-Cherry  Tree. 

A  fmaller  deciduous  tree,  with  very  fmooth 
branches — the  leaves  ( middling )  broad-fpear-fhape, 
wrinkled,  both  tides  downy;  flowers  in  clullers,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fmatl  fruit. — Native  of  North  America. 
[Any  common  foil,  lAc.) 

9.  .Prunus  Mahalel — (Mahaleb)  or  Perfumed 

Cherry. 

A  fmall,  deciduous  tree — the  leaves  ( moderate ) 
ovate,  obtufe;  flowers  in  corymbous  bunches;  and 
fmall  cherry-fhaped  fruit. — Native  of  Helvetia  or 
Switzerland.  {Any  common  foil,  Ac.) 

Apricot  Kinds. 

10.  Prunus  Armeniaca — ( Armeniaca)  Armenian 

Apple  or  Apricot  Tree. 

A  moderate,  deciduous  tree,  growing  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high — the  fhoots  reddifti ;  leaves  ( middling , 
or  largijh)  fub-cordate,  or  roundifli,  heart- Ih  ape; 
flowers  feftile  or  fitting  clofe;  and  large,  roundifli, 
and  oval,  firm,  yellow  fruit,  ripe  in  the  end  of  July, 
to  the  latter  end  of  Auguft. — Native  of  Afia.  {Loamy , 
or  any  good  garden  earth ,  and  warm  ft  nation.) 

Varieties  of  the  Fruit ,  ripening  of  the  following  Sizes, 
Shapes ,  and  Colours,  tJ c.  from  July  to  September. 

Early  Red  Mafculine  Apricot — a  fmall, 
roundifli  fruit,  red  next  the  fun,  the 
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other  fide  yellowifli,  not  rich  flavour¬ 
ed,  but  early  ripe;  the  beginning  or 
middle,  to  the  end  of  July. 

Early  White  Mafculine  Apricot _ a 

fmall,  round,  wuitilh-yellow  fruit; 
the  middle  or  end  of  July. 

Orange  Apricot— a  large,  roundifli, 
deep-yellow  fruit;  the  end  of  July  or 
beginning  of  Auguf. 

Roman  Apricot — a  large,  roundifli  - 
oval,  yellow  fruit,  of  a  more  juicy, 
rich  flavour;  the  beginning  of  Auguf. 
Algiers  Apricot— a  large,  cval-fliape 
fruit,  fomewhat  comprefled  on  the 
fides,  pale-yellow ;  the  end  of  July, 
beginning  and  middle  of  Auguf. 

T'urky  Apricot — a  more  large,  globular, 
deeper-yellow  fruit,  firm,  and  rich 
flavoured;  the  beginning  of  Auguf. 
Temple  Apricot — a  large,  fine,  round¬ 
ifli,  yellow  and  reddifti  fruit,  firm, 
and  well-flavoured;  the  middle  of  Au- 

Tranfparent  Apricot — a  roundifli,  yel¬ 
low  fruit,  with  a  clear  pulp ;  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  Auguf. 

Breda  Apricot  —  a  large,  roundifli, 
deep-yellow  fruit;  the  inflde  deep- 
orange  colour,  of  a  high,  rich  fla¬ 
vour  ;  the  middle  or  end  of  Auguf,  to 
September. 

Dunmore  Breda  Apricot — a  large, 
roundifli,  fine  fruit,  yellow  and  red¬ 
difti  ;  Auguf  and  September. 

Bruflels  Apricot — a  middle-fize,  round- 
ilh-ova!  fruit,  red  next  the  fun,  ting¬ 
ed  with  dark  fpots,  the  other  fide 
greenifh-yellow;  firm  flefli,  with  a 
high,  rich  flavour ;  the  middle  or  end 
of  Auguf,  to  September. 

The  Apricots,  in  their  mature  growth, 
are  moftly  firm-fleftied,  if  not  too 
Tipe,  and  of  a  fine,  poignant  relifti ; 
but  if  too  mellow,  are  foft,  mealy, 
and  of  but  little  flavour ;  fo  Ihould 
generally  be  gathered  while  the  fruit, 
in  its  mature  Hate,  is  of  a  firm  tex¬ 
ture. 

The  above  are  the  principal  varieties  of  Apricots 
cultivated  in  the  Britifh  gar  dens ;  all  of  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  plentiful  crops,  in  favourable  feafons,  on 
wall-trees,  principally  againft  fouth  and  well  walls, 
and  fome  alfo  on  eipaliers  and  ftandards,  in  warm 
fituations  ;  but  as  being  moftly  of  the  temperature  of 
peaches  and  nectarines,  and  the  trees  bloflommg  early 
in  the  fpring,  generally  when  fevere  cold,  or  cutting 

blafts. 
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Hafts,  or  ftiarp  frofts  often  prevail,  and  the  fruit  in 
its  embrio  ftate,  liable  to  be  greatly  injured,  or  cut 
off  by  inclement  weather;  the  trees,  &c.  therefore 
in  molt  of  the  varieties,  require  the  protection  of  warm 
walls,  both  to  defend  the  bloffom  and  young  fruit 
more  effectually  in  its  early  growth,  to  obtain  a  more 
certain,  tolerable  crop,  and  to  forward  them  to  ma¬ 
turity  in  the  beft  perfection  of  growth  and  flavour; 
they  will  likewife  fucceedon  efpaliers,  orfome  forts  on 
ft  mdards,  efpecially  the  Bredas  and  Bruffels  Apricots, 
all  as  hereafter  fully  explained  in  their  general  culture 
of  the  trees. — See  culture  of  the  Apricot. 

Laurel  Kinds. 

Which,  being  alfo  fpecies  of  the  Prunus,  agreeable 
to  the  fyftem  of  botany,  confifts  of  two  fpecies,  both 
very  eminent  and  beautiful  ever-greens,  viz. 

II.  Prunus  Lauro-Cerafus — (Lauro-Cerafus )  Cherry 
Laurel,  or  Common  Laurel  Tree. 

A  large,  ever-green  Ihrub,  or  middling  tree,  grow¬ 
ing  twenty  feet  high,  or  more— the  leaves  (large, 
Jhining-green )  oblong-ovate,  continuing  always  green, 
two  glanded  on  the  back;  flowers  in  racemous  cluf- 
ters,  fucceeded  by  cherry-lhape  black  berries,  ripe  in 
autumn;  not  eatable. — Native  of  Trebifend,  Alia; 
brought  to  Europe  1 576.  ( Any  foil  and  fttuation.) 

Varieties. — Broad-leaved  Laurel  Tree. 

Narrow-leaved  Laurel  Tree. 

Silver-flriped-leaved  Laurel  Tree. 

Gold-ftriped-leaved  Laurel  Tree. 

12.  Pr-UNUS  lufitanica — Portugal  Laurel,  or  fmaller 
Laurel  Tree. 

A  large,  ever-green  Ihrub,  or  fmall  tree,  of  bufhy 
growth,  eight  or  ten,  to  fifteen  feet  high — the  leaves 
(fmaller  or  middling,  dark-green)  ovate-oblong,  fome- 
what  doubling,  continuing  always  green,  englandu- 
lous,  or  without  glands;  and  flowers  in  racemous  cluf- 
ters,  fucceeded  by  fmall,  berry-like  fruit,  ripe  in  au¬ 
tumn. — Native  of  Portugal  and  Pennfylvania.  (Any 
common  Joil,  tSc.) 

The  laft  two  fpecies  are  moll  elegant  ever-greens, 
of  principal  eftimation,  to  plant,  for  ornament,  in 
pleafure-grounds,  See. 

This  numerous  family  of  Prunus  affords  a  valuable 
collection  of  eminent  trees  and  fhrubs,  for  ufe  and  or¬ 
nament  in  gardens  and  plantations,  in  a  comprehcnfive 
variety;  and  particularly  in  fome  principal  fruit-trees 
cf  different  fpecies,  furnifhing  many  fine  varieties  of 
their  refpeCtive  fruits,  as  in  the  Plum,  Cherry,  and 
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Apricot;  fome  alfo  to  cultivate  as  foreft-trees,  and 
many  forts  principally1  for  ornamental  planting  in 
fhrubberies  and  other  diftriCts,  in  pleafure-grounds: 
five  or  fix  fpecies  may  be  ranked  in  the  fruit-tree  col¬ 
lection,  confiding  of  the  common  Plum  and  Cherry 
Trees,  in  their  numerous  varieties;  the  great  Wild 
Cherry  Tree,  and  Apricot;  alfo  occafionally  the  Bul- 
lace  and  Sloe  Tree,  in  a  fmall  portion;  but  the  three 
former  for  principal  culture,  both  for  ftandards,  wall- 
trees,  and  efpaliers,  or  the  Apricot  chiefly  in  wall- 
trees,  for  the  general  fupply,  or  for  foreft  plantations, 
the  great  Wild  Cherry  Tree,  acquiring  a  lofty,  large 
growth,  is  proper ;  and  alfo  the  Prunus  domejiica  and 
Prunus  Cerafus,  in  their  natural  growth,  are  eligible 
to  admit  in  timber-tree  plantations,  the  wood^  being 
in  requelt  for  various  particular  purpofes,  in  feveral 
trades. 

But  all  the  other  fpecies,  confiding  of  the’Bird- 
Cherry  kinds.  Perfumed  Cherry,  and  the  two  fpecies 
of  Laurel,  are  ufeful  principally  for  decorative  plant¬ 
ing,  very  defirable  furniture  for  diverfifying  fhrubbe- 
ries  and  other  pleafurable  plantations,  for  ornament  and 
obfervation ;  or  likewife  any  or  all  the  fruit-tree 
kinds  are  proper  to  introduce  in  fimilar  plantations  in 
affemblage,  in  which  they  will  affeCt  a  very  diftinguifh- 
able  variety,  both  in  their  growth,  abundant  bloffom, 
and  production  of  fruits  of  their  refpeCtive  different 
forts;  and  the  Sloe  Tree  or  Black-Thorn  being  very 
branchy,  bufhy,  and  armed  with  thorns,  is  employed 
in  forming  field  hedges :  the  two  fpecies  of  Laurel  are 
very  beautiful  ever-greens,  to  plant  as  principal  orna¬ 
mental  fhrubs  of  the  ever-green  tribe,  for  adorning 
fhrubberies,  &c.  of  which  the  Prunus  Lauro-Cerafus, 
or  Common  Laurel,  was  alfo  formerly  trained  for  or¬ 
namental  garden  hedges ;  and  is  likewife  ftill  occafion¬ 
ally  planted  to  cover  naked  walls  and  palings,  &c.  or 
alfo  to  plant  for  blind  in  any  particular  diftriCt,  or  to 
exclude  from  fight  any  difagreeable  objeCt;  and  in  all 
of  which,  it  appears  always  green  and  beautiful  in  its 
large,  fliining  foliage;  the  Portugal  Laurel  is  alfo 
elegant  in  its  natural  growth,  in  large,  bufhy,  ftand¬ 
ards  ;  and  the  Common  Laurel,  attaining  fome  confi- 
derable  fize  in  the  tree  order,  by  pruning  up  the  under 
branches  by  degrees,  is  alfo  eligible  to  introduce  in 
tree  plantations,  and  to  form  Laurel  groves,  &c. 

In  the  fruit-tree  kinds  of  Prunus,  for  general  cul¬ 
ture,  the  common  or  cultivated  Plum,  Cherry,  and 
Apricot,  and  their  refpeCtive  varieties,  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  forts;  the  merit  of  which  being  univerfally 
known,  they  demand  particular  attention,  and  fhould 
be  admitted  in  every  garden,  efpecially  a  collection 
of  the  beft  varieties,  in  regard  to  thofe  of  their  re¬ 
fpeCtive  fruits,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  extent 
of  ground  ;  both  in  ftandards,  for  the  principal  pro¬ 
duction,  particularly  of  the  Plums  and  Cherries,  and 
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jn  wall-trees,  for  earlier  and  finer  fruit,  in  the  greateft 
perfe&ion,  and  fome  in  efpaliers ;  or,  where  no  walls 
or  efpaliers,  may  have  the  two  lad-mentioned  kinds 
wholly  in  dandards,  and  in  which  mod  of  the  varieties 
will  produce  ]  ientiful  crops  in  good  maturity;  but  the 
Apricots  fhould  generally  be  trained  in  wall-trees, 
Sgainff  warm  walls,  and  fome  particular  forts  will  alfo 
produce  tolerable  crops  on  dandards  and  in  efpaliers, 
as  will  be  hereafter  explained. 

All  the  forts  of  Plum  and  Cherry  trees  produce  the 
fruit  principally  upon  irr.all  fpurs  arifing  at  the  fkles  and 
ends  of  the  branches,  of  from  two  or  three  to  ieveral 
years  old,  and  the  fame  branches  and  fruit-fpurs  con¬ 
tinue  many  years  fruitful :  though  the  Cherries  parti¬ 
cularly  fometimes  alfo  bear  on  the  young  fhoots  of  a 
year  old,  or  more  generally  in  the  Morello  and  fmall 
May  Cherry,  the  mod  abundantly,  efpecially  the  Mo¬ 
rello,  which  commonly  produces  the  principal  crops  of 
fruit  on  the  young  year-old  wood. 

Of  the  Plum  kinds,  to  cultivate  for  the  fruit,  that 
of  the  Primus  DomeJUca,  or  Common  Plum  tree,  is  the 
mod  valuable,  affording  numerous  varieties  of  the 
fruit  in  great  diverfity,  in  fhape,  fize,  and  colour,  of 
red,  white,  yellow,  blue,  green,  black,  & c.  ripening, 
in  the  different  varieties,  in  regular  fucceflion,,  from 
J  uly  till  the  end  off  October,  both  for  immediate  eat¬ 
ing  and  for  pies,  preferving,  & c-  and  therefore  the 
trees  are  very  profitable  to  cultivate  in  gardens  and 
orchards,  for  their  production  of  fruit,  efpecially  as 
they  will  profper  in  any  common  fertile  foil,  either 
principally  in  ffandards,  or  feme  alfo  in  wall-trees., 
where  there  is  the  accommodation  of  walls ;  in  which 
it  is  eligible  to  allot  fome  of  the  mod  edeemed  forts, 
both  to  obtain  fome  fruit  as  early  ripe  as  pofiible,  and 
to  have  the  whole,  both  early  and  other  kinds,  of  an 
improved  growth  and  maturity  ;  and  of  the  Plum  kind, 
fhould  never  oinit  having  a  few  trees  of  the  Damfon 
in  dandards,  the  fruit  being  very  ufeful  in  a  family.: 
likewife  may  admit  fome  of  the  Bullaces  infmall  dan- 
dard-trees,  to  encreafe  the  variety ;  the  fruit,  when 
quite  ripe,  in  September  and  October,  is  wholefome 
and  of  an  agreeable  acid  flavor;  or  may  alfo  have 
fome  of  the  Sloe  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  being  like¬ 
wife  of  the  Plum  tribe,  but  confiderably  the /mailed  of 
that  kind,  of  an  audere  quality,  though  palatable  to 
fome  perfons,  and  is  ufeful  in  feveral  domedic  occa- 
fions. 

Of  the  Cherry  kind,  the  principal  fpecies  for  gene¬ 
ral  planting  is  the  Cerafus  cr  Common  Cherry  tree, 
compriiir.g  its  different  varieties,  a  colledion  of  which 
merits  culture  in  every  garden ;  valuable  both  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  earlied  ripe  dimmer  fruit,  continuing,  in 
fucceflion,  two  or  three  months,  or  more,  from  May 
jmd  Tune  till  Augufl  or  September,  in  the  early  and 
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late  forts,  all  very  refrefhlng  to  eat  in  hot  weather,  and 
exceedingly  ufeful  for  feveral  kitchen  purpofes,  and 
other  occasions  in  a  family,  as  well  as  a  very  profita¬ 
ble  fruit  for  market;  and  the  trees  of  all  the  vatiedes 
generally  produce  plentiful  annual  crops,  both  on  dan- 
dards,  wall-trees,  &c.  fo  that  they  may  be  planted 
abundantly  in  gardens  and  orchards,  in  dandards,  for 
the  principal  production;  and  Cherry  orchards  are 
very  profitable  in  the  produdion  of  fruit  for  fale ;  and 
for  wall-trees  Ihould  allot  fome  of  the  bed  varieties, 
both  of  early  and  late  kinds,  planted  againd  fouth  and 
other  walls,  or  fome  may  alfo  be  planted  for  efpaliers. 
The  Primus  avium,  or  Great  Wild  Cherry  Tree,  is 
proper  to  plant  in  full  dandards  in  orchards,  parks,  ave¬ 
nues, and  hedge-  rows,  or  alfo  in  gardens  and  pleafure- 
grounds;  is  a  great  bearer,  the  fruit  fmall ,  but  of  an 
agreeable  bittcridi-fweet  flavor;  though  the  large  red- 
fruited  Wild  Cherry,  and  the  Black  Couronne  or  Cou- 
roon,  varieties  of  the  Prunus  avium,  being  tolerably 
good  fized  fruit,  and  of  a  very  agreeable  tafle,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  thefe  kinds,  are  deferving  of  culture  in  the  bed 
collections  of  the  Cherry  kind,  in  gardens  and  orch¬ 
ards,  principally  in  dandards,  —  See  the  general  culture 
of  the  Cherry  Tree ,  &c. 

The  Apricot,  confiding  but  of  one  principal  fpecies. 
Prunes  Armeniaca,  furnifhing  many  line  varieties,  is 
cultivated  principally  inwall-trees,  and  planted  modly 
againd  fouth  walls,  and  occafionally  thofe  of  wed  and 
eaderly  afpeCts;  fome  forts  alfo  in  dandards,  fuch  as  the 
Breda  and  Bruffels  Apricot,  and  in  which,  in  favour¬ 
able  feafons,  they  produce  plentiful  crops  of  fruit,  and 
ripen  in  good  perfection;  and  thefe  two  forts  are 
likewife  fometimes  planted  in  efpaliers,  in  which  they 
alfo  produce  fruit  very  agreeably,  in  good  maturity. 

General  Culture  of  the  Plum  and  Cherry, 

As  the  Plum  and  Cherry  are  nearly  fimilar  in  their 
mode  of  bearing,  and  the  fame  method  of  culture  is 
applicable  to  both  the  fpecies  and  their  refpeCtive  vari¬ 
eties,  (hall  therefore  treat  of  them  accordingly,  toge¬ 
ther,  under  the  fame  general  head. 

All  the  forts  of  Plums  and  Cherries  produce  the 
flowers  and  fruit  modly  upon  natural  fpurs  or  curfons, 
fmall,  robull  {hoots,  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  two  long, 
emitted  along  the  tides  and  at  the  ends  of  the  branch¬ 
es,  when  of  two  or  three  to  feveral  years  old,  arifing 
fird  towards  the  upper  parts,  then  gradually  increafing 
in  number  at  the  lateral  eyes,  the  whole  length  of  the 
branches,  provided  they  are  continued  intire,  not 
fhortened;  as  their  mode  of  bearing  does  not  admit  of 
lhortening,  which  would  not  only  dedroy  the  fird 
fruitful  parts,  or  where  the  fruit-fpurs  generally  begin 
to  form,  but  alfo,  by  pruning  away  that  part  of  the 

fhoots 
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fhoots  or  branches,  it  makes  the  fap  flow  ftrongly  to 
the  lateral  eyes  or  buds,  whereby  they  are  apt  to  pulh 
forth  vigorous  wood  fhoots,  inftead  of  forming  truit- 
buds  for  bearing,  and  therefore,  in  giving  occaflonal 
pruning  to  the  trees,  fhould  moftly  prefervo  the  gene¬ 
ral  branches  and  flioots  at  their  whole  length,  except  in 
particular  inftances,  to  regulate  or  reduce  any  fuper- 
extended  fhoots,  or  confiderable  ftrolling  growth, which 
may  be  pruned  more  or  lefs  accordingly,  retaining  all 
the  others  intire;  and  they  will  naturally  furnifh  the 
above-mentioned  Pnort  fpurs  for  fruit :  the  fame  brancht  s 
and  fruit-fpurs  continue  many  years  in  a  prolific  ftate. 

Though  in  the  Cherry  particularly,  the  trees  often 
bear  on  the  year-old  flioots  immediately  from  the  eyes 
thereof,  as  well  as  upon  fpurs  formed  as  above  ex¬ 
plained,  on  the  two,  three,  and  fev'eral  years  old 
branches;  or  more  generally,  however,  the  Morello 
Cherry,  which  always  bears  abundantly  upon  the 
young  fhoots  of  a  year  old,  and  alfo  on  fmall  fpurs  on 
the  older  wood;  but  when  trained  in  wall-trees,  in 
which  an  annual  pruning  and  nailing  is  requifite,  fhould 
generally,  in  the  Morello,  leave  a  plentiful  fupply  of 
the  young  fhoots  of  each  year,  for  immediate  bearers 
the  enfuing  feafon,  and  part  of  the  naked,  old  wood 
cutout  accordingly  in  the  winter-pruning. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  of  fruit-trees,  the  Plum  and 
Cherry,  in  their  feveral  varieties,  are  proper,  to  culti¬ 
vate  plentifully  in  ftandards  and  W'ail-trees,  in  gar¬ 
dens  and  orchards,  as  before  intimated;  being  gene¬ 
rally  raifed  by  grafting  and  budding  upon  Hocks  of 
their  refpedtive  kinds,  trained  each  with  a  Angle  Hem, 
four  to  five  or  fix  feet  high,  for  half  and  full  ftandards, 
and  to  branch  out  at  thofe  heights,  to  form  the  head; 
but  for  the  general  fupply,  are  moftly  trained  in  full 
ftandards,  in  Items  of  about  fix  feet  height,  and  plant¬ 
ed  twenty  or  thirty  feet  diftance,  and  permitted  to 
branch  out  fully  above;  arul  occafionally  trained  in 
dwarf  and  hhlf  ftandards,  with  ftems  of  one  or  two  to 
three  or  four  feet;  and  for  wall-trees,  fhould  allot  a 
collection  of  the  belt  varieties,  trained  principally  in 
low  ftems,  only  five,  fix,  or  eight  inches,  to  branch 
out  near  the  ground,  to  cover  the  wall  with  branches, 
in  a  regular  expanfion,  quite  from  the  bottom  upwards, 
and  planted  againlt  walls  of  different  afpedts,  as  fouth 
walls  for  the  earliefl  produdtion,  and  on  walls  of  other 
expofures,  to  furnifh  fucceffion  and  late  crops,  planting 
them  generally  not  lefs  than  twelve  or  fifteen  to  eight¬ 
een  feet  diftance ;  and  the  branches  arranged  to  the 
wall  horizontally  four  to  five  or  fix  inches  afunder,  all 
generally  at  their  whole  length,  both  in  the  Plums  and 
Cherries,  in  which  they  will  gradually  form  fruit-fpurs 
along  their  fides  for  bearing :  feme  may  all.  be  planted 
in  efpaliers  and  trained  fimilar  to  thoft:  in  wall-trees; 
and  in  both  of  which,  the  walls  anti  efpalicr-trce1 , 
they  will  produce  fruit  in  lupcrior  perfection,  if  regu¬ 


larly  managed,  by  proper  pruning  and  nailing  every 
year  in  fummer  and  winter;  but  as  to  the  ftandards, 
they  having  full  fcope  to  branch  out  freely  above  all 
around  in  full  heads,  they  do  not  require  any  pruning, 
at  leaft  only  occafionally,  to  reform  any  very  irregular 
growth,  and  to  cut  out  cafual,  decayed  wood. 

For  ftandards,  anv  or  all  the  forts  of  Plums  ami 
Cher  ries  may  be  trained  and  planted  in  any  common 
foil  cf  a  garden,  orchard,  See.  and  in  which  may  either 
have  a  full  collection,  where  fufbeient  extent  of  ground, 
or  have  only  an  affortment  of  the  principal  or  molt  ap¬ 
proved  varieties. 

But  for  wall  and  efpalier  Plums  and  Cherries,  ge¬ 
nerally  have  only  the  principal  forts,  valuable  fome 
for  their  early  produdtion,  ethers  for  the  fuperior  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  fruit,  and  fome  for  late  ripening,  thereby 
obtain  Plums  from  July  and  beginning  of  Auguft  to 
the  end  of  Odtober;  and  Cherries  from  May  and  June 
till  September,  of  which  the  principal  early  forts  are 
the  May  and  other  Duke  kinds,  fucceeded  bv  the 
Heart  Cherries,  &c.  and  of  the  late  forts,  the  Morello 
is  fuperior,  as  a  great  bearer  and  fine  large  Cherry, 
and  which  is  commonly  planted  on  north  walls,  as  it 
bears  abundantly  in  any  afpedt,  and  when  in  a  north 
expofure,  it  continues  in  longeft  perfection ;  but  it  is 
alfo  proper  to  have  fome  on  louth  walls,  to  enjoy  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  fun,  to  ripen  the  fruit  with  a  richer  flavour, 
in  which  it  proves  a  very  fine  large  Cherry  for  the  ta¬ 
ble  ;  when  fully  ripe,  of  a  black-red  colour. 

In  ftandard  Plums,  generally  have  a  principal  fupply 
of  the  bed  bearers  and  moil:  ufeful,  both  for  eating 
and  domeftic  cccafions;  fuch  as  the  Orleans,  Green 
Gage,  Imperial  Plum,  Bonum  Magnum,  Fothering- 
ham,  Imperatrice,  Royal  Plum,  Mvrobalan,  Perdri- 
gons.  Queen  Claude,  Damalh  Plum,  Mirabelle. 
White  Primordian,  Wentworth  Plum,  rvc.  and  alway 
fome  Damfons. 

And  for  ftandard  Cherries,  all  the  Duke  kinds  are 
proper  for  principal  fupplies,  fome  beft  lorn  of  Heart 
Cherries,  and  plenty  of  the  Kentifh  or  Flemifh  Chex- 
rv,  being  an  abundant  bearer  and  excellent  Cherry, 
when  fully  ripe ;  alfo  fome  Morellos,  and  Black  Co- 
roune;  but  as  to  the  Great  Wild  Cherry  Tree,  the 
common  fmall  Black  and  Red-fruited  kinds  are  culti¬ 
vated  principally  in  large  ftandards,  in  orchards  and 
out-grounds,  or  occafionally  in  garden  collections,  to 
encreafe  die  variety,  and  is  very  commonly  planted  in 
hedge-rows  of  fields,  and  in  parks.  See. 

Proper  collodions  of  the  different  varieties  of  Plum 
and  Cherry,  for  planting,  may  be  procured  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  nurferies,  both  in  ftandards  and  wall-trees;  either 
young  trees,  with  heads  of  only  one  or  two  years  old. 

U  or 
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or  fucli  as  arc  three  cr  four,  to  five  or  fix  years 
growth,  furnifhed  with  a  tolerable  head  of  branches, 
advanced  to  a  proper  age  for  bearing. 

The  feafon  for  planting  all  the  forts  of  thefe  trees  is 
either  principally  in  the  autumn,  at  the  decay  of  the 
leaves,  in  OClober  or  November;  and  the  fooner  it  is 
performed  at  that  time  the  better;  and  they  will  h-.ve  a 
good  chance  of  linking  root  the  fame  feafon  ;  or  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  fpring  months,  about  February  and  March, 
or  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  April ;  though  they 
may  alfo  be  planted  any  time  in  open,  mild,  weather, 
from  October  till  March. 

The  propagation  or  methods  of  railing  the  diffe¬ 
rent  forts  of  Plums  and  Cherries,  is  pnncip:  'y  by 
grafting  or  budding  the  defirable  or  refpecave  varieties 
upon  {locks  of  their  own  kind,  /.  e.  the  Plums  upon 
any  fort  of  Plum  {locks  raifed  from  the  Hone,  of  the 
fruit,  or  fuckers  taken  from  the  roots  of  old  trees  ; 
and  the  Cherries  upon  any  kind  of  Cherry  Itocks, 
raifed  chiefly  from  the  Hones  of  the  Cherries;  f  r  al¬ 
though  Plum  and  Cherry  trees  may  be  raifed  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  Hones  of  the  fruit,  they  neither  bear 
fo  foon,  nor  come  with  certainty  of  the  defired 
forts,  or,  probably,  not  one  in  many  produce  good 
fruit;  but  grafting  or  budding,  both  continue  the 
refpeCtive  forts  invariably  the  fame,  and  the  trees  alfo 
fooner  attain  a  bearing  Hate,  and  bear  more  abundant¬ 
ly,  which  is  the  cafe  with  moll  other  fruit-trees. 

Therefore,  to  raife  fupplies  of  flocks  on  which  to 
graft  or  bud  Plums  and  Cherries,  having  a  quantity  of 
the  Hones  of  the  fruit,  they  lhould  generally  befowed  in 
the  autumn,  in  September,  October,  or  November,  or 
preferved  in  fand,  till  February,  and  fowed  in  beds  of 
light  earth  an  inch  or  two  deep,  either  broad-caft  and 
earthed  in  that  depth,  or  in  drills  a  foot  dillance, 
they  will  come  up  in  the  fpring,  in  April  or  May  ; 
which,  next  autumn,  or  fpring  following,  or  when  of 
two  fummers  growth  at  moll,  lhould  be  tranfplanted 
from  the  feed-beds,  in  nurfery-rows  two  foot  and  a 
half  afunder,  in  which  to  remain  to  acquire  proper 
lize  for  grafting  and  budding;  likewife  fuckers  of 
Plums,  defigned  for  Hocks,  lhould  be  planted  in  the 
fame  order;  and  when  the  Hocks,  both  of  feedlings 
and  fuckers,  are  advanced  in  growth  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  thick,  they  are  of  proper  fize  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  grafts  and  buds;  or  occafionally  the  opera¬ 
tion  may  be  performed  upon  Hocks  of  fmaller  flzes, 
of  from  that  of  a  large  goofe  quill  to  half  an  inch 
thicknefs,  efpecialiy  for  whip-grafting;  training  the 
whole  with  a  clean.  Angle  Hem,  five,  to  fix  or  feven 
feet  high,  for  half  and  full  flandards,  and  three  or 
four  for  Dwarf  or  Common  Wall- Trees  and  efpa- 
liers. 
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The  operations  of  grafting  or  budding  them  is  pet- 
formed,  the  former  in  the  fpring,  in  February  and 
March,  and  the  budding  in  fummer,  in  July  and  be¬ 
ginning  of  AuguH,  either  of  which  methods  of  pro¬ 
pagation  is  eligible;  and  at  the  proper  feafons  a* 
above,  chuiing  grafts  and  buds  of  the  defirable  or  in¬ 
tended  varieties  of  the  refpe&ive  trees,  obferving,  for 
grafts,  to  take  cuttings  of  the  young  Ihoots  of  lafi 
lummer’s  production;  and  for  buds,  thefe  mufi  be  de¬ 
tached  from  cuttings  of  the  (hoots  of  the  fame  year; 
and  in  both  of  which,  to  perform  the  grafting  or  bud¬ 
ding  h’gher  or  lower  on  the  Hock,  according  as  de¬ 
figned  to  have  Hindards  or  dwarf  trees;  that  for  the 
former,  lhould  graft  or  bud  upon  tall  Hocks,  inferring 
the  graft  or  bud,  at  fix  feet  height  lor  fuli  ltandards, 
three  or  four  for  half,  and  at  one  or  two  feet  for 
dv/arf-itandards ;  but  for  common  wall-trees  ar.d  efpa- 
liers,  the  grafting  or  budding  is  performed  low  in  the 
Hock,  within  fix  or  eight  inches  of  the  bottom,  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  a  proper  Ipread  of  branches  below,  near 
to  the  ground,  to  cover  the  wall  compleatly  from  the 
bottom  upward;  or  occafionally,  for  half-flandard 
wall-trees,  they  are  grafted  or  budded  at  three  cr 
feur,  to  five  or  fix  feet,  whereby  to  have  them  furnifh 
an  expanlion  of  branches  at  thefe  heighths,  and  for 
planting  between  the  Dwarf  or  Common  Wall-Trees, 
to  cover  the  upper  part  of  high  walls  while  the  others 
are  advancing  below,  and  tnereby  have  all  parts  of 
the  wall  fooner  and  more  effectually  occupied. 

Having  performed  the  grafting  and  budding  at  the 
proper  feafons,  as  above,  the  grafts  will  flioot  the 
fame  year,  but  the  buds  not  till  the  following  fpring; 
and  in  both  of  which  they  will  make  firong  Ihoots  in 
one  fummer,  the  grafts  probably  advance  in  two  or 
three  (hoots,  and  the  buds  commonly  but  one;  and  in 
both  of  which,  when  the  faid  firlt  Ihoots  are  of  one 
fummer’s  growth,  the  trees  may  be  tranfplanted,  next 
autumn  or  fpring,  into  the  garden,  orchard,  &rc. 
where  they  are  finally  to  remain,  or  continue  two  or 
three  years  longer  in  thenurfery,  to  form  larger  heads 
of  feveral  branches ;  but  in  either  of  which  generally 
obferve,  that  when  the  above  faid  firlt  (hoots  produced 
from  the  grafts  and  buds,  are  a  year  old,  next  fpring 
it  is  proper,  either  if  tranfplanted  into  the  garden,  &c. 
or  remain  in  the  nurfery,  to  cut  them  down  to  a  few 
eyes,  in  March,  efpecialiy  the  bud-flioots,  or  alfo  the 
grafts,  when  only  one  or  two  (hoots,  in  order  to  pro>- 
mote  their  pu  filing  forth  lateral  Ihoots  the  fame  year, 
near  the  head  of  the  Hem,  to  form  the  beginning  head 
in  an  eligible  expanficn  of  lower  branches,  as  a  proper 
bails  to  furnilh  others  in  a  regular  fupply  upward; 
and  for  wall-trees  particularly,  alfo  for  efpoliers,  it  is 
likewife  fometimes  neceffary  to  prune  down  the  fecond 
year’s  Ihoots  moderately,  to  obtain  a  further  f  pply  of 
laterals;  for  when  the  Aril  fiioots  are  not  headed  down 
as  above,  but  permitted  to  run,  they  are  apt  to  ex¬ 
tend 
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tend  long  and  naked,  without  furniftiing  laterals,  only 
towards  the  extremity. 

As  above  obferved,  the  young  trees  may  be  planted 
in  the  garden,  either  when  they  are  of  one  or  two 
years  old,  from  grafting  and  budding,  or  of  older 
growth,  with  heads  advanced  to  two,  three,  or  four 
years  old,  with  a  good  fpread  of  branches,  and  that 
are  advanced  to  a  bearing  Hate,  both  of  the  ftandards 
wall-trees,  & c. 

The  planting  of  ftandard  Plums  and  Cherries  may 
be  performed  in  gardens,  orchards,  and  pleafure- 
gi  ounds,  in  any  common  foil  and  open  fituation :  have 
the  trees  removed  from  the  nurfery  with  as  good  a 
fpread  of  full  roots  as  poflible,  and  of  which  prune 
off  any  broken  parts,  and  only  (horten  any  very  long 
flraggler,  or  may  juft  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  others. 
Hoping  on  the  under  fide ;  and  as  to  the  top,  if  fur- 
nilhed  with  a  fupply  of  laterals,  forming  the  head  of 
feveral  branches,  they  fhould  generally  remain  intire, 
except  where  any  crofs-placed  or  others  of  very  irre¬ 
gular  growth  occur,  which  may  be  cut  out,  or  pruned 
to  order,  as  may  feem  neceffary,  or  occafionally  to 
(horten  any  long  rambler,  continuing  all  the  reft  in 
their  full  extent;  or  if  the  trees  are  only  a  year 
old,  having  but  one  or  two  firft  fhoots,  thefe  may 
be  pruned  down  in  the  fpring,  as  advifed  in  the 
nurfery  culture,  to  obtain  an  encreafed  fupply  of 
branches,  to  form  the  head  of  a  more  full,  fpreading 
order,  and  thefe  permitted  to  advance  in  their  full 
growth;  and  thus,  agreeable  to  the  above  intimations, 
proceed  to  plant  the  trees  in  their  allotted  places,  at 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  diftance,  and  if  early  in  autumn, 
or  late  in  the  fpring,  a  moderate  watering  to  the 
earth,  about  the  roots,  will  be  of  advantage;  and 
where  fupport  of  ftakes  may  appear  neceffary  to  trees 
with  tall  Items  and  full  heads,  it  lhould  be  done  as  foon 
as  planted,  efpecially  in  expofed  fituations,  placing  one 
or  two  ftakes  to  each  tree;  likewife,  if  very  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  in  fpring  or  early  part  of  fummer,  occaficnal 
waterings  would  be  very  ferv  iceable. 

In  the  future  growth  of  the  ftandard  Plums  and 
Cherries,  after  final  planting,  they,  in  the  firft  year 
from  grafting  and  budding,  either  while  remaining  in 
the  nurfery,  or  after  tranfplanting  into  the  garden, 
having  their  firft  (hoots,  if  neceffary,  pruned  down,  in 
March,  to  a  few  eyes,  to  force  out  collaterals,  to  form 
the  head  of  a  more  fpreading  growth,  (hould  after¬ 
wards  be  generally  permitted  to  branch  out  around 
every  way,  in  their  natural  manner;  will  require  very 
little  pruning,  or  only  occafionally  to  prune  to  order 
any  confiderable  irregularity,  fuch  as  to  reduce  any 
caihal,  Lcr.g  rambler,  or  to  cut  out  low  ftraggler.s, 
very  rampant  (hoots,  and  crofs-placed  branches,  or 
to  thin  fuch  as  are  confiderably  crowded,  and  to  cut 
out  decayed  wood ;  but,  except  in  thefe  inftartces,  Puf¬ 
fer  all  the  general  regular  branches  to  advance  ii.  their 


full  growth,  and  they  will  furnifli  fruit-fpurs  abundant¬ 
ly,  and  bear  plentiful  crops  of  fruit. 

As  to  the  wall.  Plum,  and  Cherry  Trees,  they  maybe 
planted  in  the  garden,  either  in  their  young  growth  of 
one  or  two  years  old,  having  the  firft  (hoots,  from  the 
graft  or  buds,  pruned  down  when  a  year  old,  in  March, 
to  furnifti  a  proper  fupply  of  collaterals  below,  to 
form  the  head ;  or  if  they  have  been  headed  in  the 
nurfery,  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  are  furni(hed 
with  a  tolerable  fpread  of  branches,  it  may  be  of 
greater  advantage  in  regard  to  their  being  of  larger 
expanfion,  as  at  once  to  cover  a  good  fpace  of  wall¬ 
ing,  &c.  from  the  beginning,  and  fooner  commence 
bearers,  or  fometimes  form  immediate  bearers  the  firft 
feafon,  in  a  moderate  degree,  allotting  fome  principal 
forts  for  fouth  walls,  to  produce  fruit  earlier,  and  in 
fined:  perfection,  in  fize,  beauty,  and  richnefs  of  fla¬ 
vour;  and  may  plant  others  on  walls  of  different  ex- 
pofures,  for  fucceftion  and  late  fruit ;  and  for  which, 
have  the  trees  taken  up  with  good  roots,  prune  bro¬ 
ken  parts,  &c.  thereof,  and  long  ftragglers,  as  ad¬ 
vifed  for  the  ftandards,  and  cut  out  any  projecting 
fore-right  (hoots  of  the  head ;  then  plant  them  not  lefs 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  afunder,  or  if  fifteen  to 
eighteen  feet  diftance,  it  will  be  of  more  advantage, 
in  affording  proper  fcope  to  extend  the  branches  in 
their  advanced  growth,  at  their  whole  length. 

In  efpalier  trees,  may  alfo  plant  fome  defirable 
kinds,  both  of  Plums  and  Cherries,  at  the  diftance 
above-mentioned  for  the  wall-trees. 

After  planting  the  wall  and  efpalier  Cherries,  let 
the  branches  be  arranged  to  the  walls,  &c.  in  regular 
order,  extended  horizontally,  four,  to  five  or  fix  inches 
afunder,  generally  at  their  full  length,  for  the  reafons 
before  explained;  or  in  young  trees,  having  only  two 
or  three  principal  (hoots  in  the  head,  they  may  be 
pruned  down  half  way,  or  to  fix  or  eight  eyes,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  further  fupply  of  bottom  branches, 
which  train  to  the  wall  in  the  above  order  ;  or  occa- 
ffonally,  where  it  appears  neceffary  to  have  further 
fupplies  of  wood  in  particular  parts,  may  (horten  con¬ 
tiguous  lhoots  cither  the  fame  fummer  they  are  pro¬ 
duced,  performing  it  in  June,  or  in  the  following 
winter  or  fpring-pruning,  to  obtain  laterals  to  furnifh 
the  vacancies;  and  afterwards,  in  the  general  pruning, 
commonly  retain  the  (hoots  and  branches  intire,  and 
they  will  thus  afford  natural  fruit-fpurs  all  along  th» 
(ides  to  the  extremity,  and  the  fame  branches  and 
fpurs  continue  many  years  fruitful. 

Then,  with  refpeft  to  the  general  culture  of  the  wall 
and  efpalier  Plums  and  Cherries,  it  confifts  of  an  an¬ 
nual  pruning,  nailing,  Sec.  every  fummer  and  winter ; 
a  funimer-pruning  to  regulate  the  (hoots  of  the  year, 
and  a  wintcr-pfuning,  both  in  the  young  wood  and 
U  2  older 
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older  branches ;  for  as  the  training  them  in  wall-trees 
v.ttc’  efpaliers,  each  tree  being  allotted  a  certain  fpace, 
a-.d  the  branches  arranged  in  regular  order,  four,  to 
five  or  fix  inches  afunaer,  and  as  they  will  produce 
numerous,  improper,  and  fuper-abundnnt  (hoots  every 
y  ear,  the  above  annual  prunings  is  ncceflary  to  reform 
irregulari'ies,  and  to  difplace  fuperfluous  and  ufelefs 
wood,  to  preferve  the  regular  expanfion  of  the  trees 
within  their  allotted  bounds;  but  as  the  fame  branches 
continue  many  years  in  a  bearing  (late,  upon  fpurs  be¬ 
fore-mentioned,  they  do  net  require  a  renewal  of  a 
general  fupply  of  young  wood  for  hearers,  as  in 
jpeaches,  Nedlarines,  Apricots,  Vines,  &c.  which  bear 
principally  upon  the  young  (hoots  of  a  year  old;  but 
when,  after  being  trained  in  a  full  expanfion,  they  only 
require  occaficnal  fuppiies  of  young  wood  in  cafual 
vacancies,  or  to  fupply  the  place  of  any  decayed  or 
worn-out  old  branches,  or  ('uch  as  become  of  an  un¬ 
fruitful  (late;  though  in  the  Moreilo  Cherry  particu¬ 
larly,  it  is  proper  to  retain  annual  fuppiies  of  young 
wood  for  principal  bearers ;  and  in  the  Plums  and 
Cherries  in  general,  (hould  commonly  continue  a  ter¬ 
minal  (hoot  at  the  end  of  every  branch,  where  room 
admits  for  their  extenfion. 

A  fummer-pruning  and  training,  in  the  wall-tree  and 
efpalier  Plums  and  Cherries,  is  neceflary  every  year, 
to  regulate  the  general  (hoots  of  the  fame  feafon  only, 
and  which  (hould  be  commenced  in  May  or  June, 
and  continued,  occafionally,  in  July,  &c.  proceeding 
to  the  bufinefs  firft  by  diiplacing  the  ill-placed  and 
evidently  ufelefs  or  unnecefiary  (hoots  of  the  fame 
year,  and  to  retain  and  train  in  proper  fuppiies  of 
the  well-placed  (hoots  in  all  vacant  paits,  and  the 
leading  (hoot  to  each  main  branch,  if  room  admits. 

This  work  of  fummer-pruning,  if  commenced  early, 
the  middle  or  end  of  May,  or  early  part  of  June,  while 
the  (hoots  are  quite  young  and  herbaceous,  may  be 
performed  by  rubbing  off  the  ufelefs  Ihoot-buds  and 
twigs  clofe,  with  the  finger  and  thumb;  but  when 
more  advanced  in  a  woody  growth,  it  muff  be  ef- 
fefted  with  a  knife;  and,  by  either  method,  difplace 
the  fore-right  (hoots  that  grow  immediately  from  the 
front  of  the  branches,  in  a  proje&ing  diredlion,  and 
fuch  others  as  are  not  welt  placed,  or  improperly  fitu- 
ated  for  training  to  the  wall,  & c.  with  regularity; 
as  likewife  any  very  luxuriant  (hoots,  and  others  of 
improper  growth;  and  alfo  in  the  general  (hoots, 
Where  tco  numerous,  prune  out  the  fuperfiuous  or 
over-abundant  in  a  thinning  order,  taking  the  whole 
off  clofe  to  the  mother  branches,  being  careful,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  (cleft  and  retain  a  moderate  fupply 
cf  the  beff  well-placed  fide-ffioots  of  middling- ftrong 
growth,  arifing  on  the  lateral  part  of  the  branches  in 
the  mod  vacant  {paces,  both  in  ycung  and  old  trees, 
in  ortlcr  for  training  to  the  wall  accordingly,  and  to  re¬ 
main  till  winter- pruning,  ready  as  a  referee,  either  to 


furnifh  prefent  or  apparent  future  vacancies,  if  any,  or 
to  fupply  the  places  of  cafual  decayed,  worn-out,'  or 
unfruitful  branches,  obferving  alfo  to  retain  the  termi¬ 
nal  or  leading  (hoots,  one' only  to  each  main  branch, 
in  all  parts  where  room  to  extend  them;  and  from  the 
above-mentioned  feleft  (hoots,  cutting  out  the  impro¬ 
per  and  fuper-abundant,  continuing  the  referved  fup¬ 
ply  intire,  or  at  their  whole  extent,  let  them  direftly, 
or  when  of  proper  length,  be  nailed  and  trained  to 
the  wall  in  regular  order,  between  die  mother  branch¬ 
es;  and  according  as  they  advance  ingrowth,  train 
them  along  at  their  full  length  all  furnmer,  at  lead 
not  (hortening  any,  except  fuch  as  extend  confiderably 
beyond  their  proper  bounds,  where  not  room  to  run 
them  in  their  full  extenfion;  and  of  the  referved 
(hoots,  if  any  pu(h  forth  lateral  twigs,  they  may  be 
difplaced  in  their  young  growth,  leaving  the  main 
(hoots  clean  and  fingly,  and  continued  trained  to  die 
wall  and  efpalier  regularly  as  above. 

.  Thus,  giving  the  wall  and  efpalier  Plums  and  Cher¬ 
ries  the  principal  fummer-drefling,  in  May,  June, 
July,  &c.  and  as  the  trees  will  continue  (hooting, 
they  (hould  be  looked  over  again  accordingly,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  during  their  fummer’s  growth,  to  dif¬ 
place  any  ufelefs  after-lhoots,  and  to  train  in  the  re¬ 
ferved  fupply  of  proper  (hoots  in  their  advanced  or 
encreafing  length,  or  that  cafually  dart  or  projett 
from  the  wall,  both  to  preferve  the  regularity  and 
beauty  of  the  trees ;  and  that  by  having  the  (hoots 
trained  clofe,  in  a  regular  manner,  admits  the  benefit 
of  the  fun,  air,  rains,  &c.  to  improve  the  growth 
and  goodnefs  of  the  fruit ;  dill  continuing  the  princi¬ 
pal  (hoots  intire  without  (hortening,  or  only  occafion- 
aily,  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  intimations. 

For  thefe  and  all  other  fruit-trees  that  bear  the 
fruit  principally  upon  natural  fpurs,  arifing  on  the  two, 
three,  or  feveral  years  old  branches,  do  not  admit  of 
(hortening  the  (hoots,  neither  in  furnmer  or  winter- 
pruning,  without  detriment  to  their  nature  of  bear¬ 
ing,  as  it  would  force  out  numerous  ufelefs  or  unnecef- 
fary  lateral  twigs  from  the  eyes  below,  and  prevent 
the  formation  of  fruit-fpurs,  which,  as  being  the  prin¬ 
cipal  bearing  parts  of  thefe  kind  of  trees,  you  will, 
in  the  proceis  of  the  fummer-pruiiing  now  under  con- 
ffderation,  be  careful  to  diffinguilh  and  preferve  every 
where,  they  appearing  of  (hort,  rebuff  growth,  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch,  or  more,  long,  arifing  along  the 
Tides,  quite  to  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  gra¬ 
dually,  if  not  fnortened,  or  but  as  little  as  poffible, 
or  not  any,  where  .room  for  their  full  extenfion,  as 
formerly  obferved. 

Though  in  particular  inffances,  (hortening  may  be 
occafionally  pradfifed,  fuch  as,  if  in  the  procefs  of 
the  furnmer  regulation,  in  June,  any  confiderable  va¬ 
cancy  occur,  or  in  young  trees,  under  training,  requir- 
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ing  further  fupplies  of  branches,  fome  ftrong  fnoots, 
contiguous  to  the  vacant  parts,  might  be  (hortened  in 
May,  or  the  beginning  of  June,  pinched  or  cut  down 
to  a  few  eyes  ;  they  will  produce  a  fupply  of  collate¬ 
rals  the  fame  feafon,  and  thereby  furnifh  the  vacan¬ 
cies  more  expeditioufly  and  efte&ual ;  however,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  above  inftance,  continue  the  referved  ge¬ 
neral  {hoots  intire;  and  the  whole  remaining  till 
winter-pruning,  when,  feledling  a  fufliciency  of  the 
beft  where  wanted,  and  a  leader  to  each  branch,  the 
reft  muft  be  then  cut  out  clofe  to  their  origin,  as  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  following  directions  of  Winter-Prun¬ 
ing' 

The  Winter-Pruning  of  Plums  and  Cherries 
trained  in  wall-trees  and  efpaliers,  which  may  be  per¬ 
formed  any  time  from  the  fall  of  the  leaves  in  No¬ 
vember  till  March,  conftfts  of  a  general  regulation 
both  in  the  old  branches  and  young  wood,  in  which  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  as  in  thefe  and  moll  other  of 
the  fpur^bearing  trees,  or  that  produce  the  fruit 
moftly  upon  fmall,  natural  fpurs,  the  fame  bearers 
continuing  fruitful  feveral  years,  and  increafe  in  the 
number  of  fpurs  as  they  advance  in  length,  do  not 
want  a  general  renewal  of  young  wood  annually,  as 
in  trees  which  bear  principally  on  the  young  Ihoots  of 
a  year  old;  as  in  Peaches,  Nedlarines,  Apricots, 
Vines,  &c.  the  fame  general  branches  are  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  from  year  to  year,  as  long  as  they  remain 
fruitful  or  well  furniflied  with  a  proper  abundance  of 
eligible  fruit-fpurs  for  bearing,  and  only  an  occafional 
fupply  of  young  wood  is  neceflary,  either  to  furnifti 
young  trees  under  training,  with  an  encreafed  fupply 
of  branches,  more  or  lefs,  as  required,  or  in  old  or 
full-trained  trees,  to  fupply  cafual  vacancies,  or  the 
place  of  any  unfruitful,  or  worn-out  old  branches, 
which  happen  either  to  decline  bearing,  or  cafually 
decay. 

That,  according  to  the  above-  intimations,  in  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  operation  of  winter-pruning  of  thefe 
trees  againft  walls  and  in  efpaliers,  examine  both  the 
general  mother  branches  and  the  fupply  of  young 
{hoots  which  were  trained  in  laft  fummer;  if  in  young 
trees,  requiring  fupplies  of  branches  to  encreafe  or 
give  the  head  a  proper  expanfion,  retain  well-placed 
young  (hoots  accordingly ;  and  if  old  trees,  or  hav¬ 
ing  a  full  expanfion  of  branches,  fee  if  any  bearers 
appear  of  an  unfruitful,  worn-out,  or  decaying 
ftatc,  or  aflunie  any  diforderly  or  bad  growth,  they 
fhould  now  be  retrenched,  and  their  places  fupplied 
with  young  wood,  this  being  the  only  proper  feafon 
for  making  any  neceflary  reform  in  the  general 
branches  in  the  operation  of  pruning ;  at  the  fame 
time  obferve  where  fupplies  of  young  wood  is  wanted 
in  any  vacant  parts,  or  to  furnilh  the  places  of  im¬ 
proper  old  wood,  as  above,  let  the  requiftte  fup- 
piy  of  the  bell-placed  fide-lhoots  of  laft  fummer  be 
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accordingly  felefled  and  retained  in  thq  proper  places, 
cutting  out  therefrom  all  the  fuper-abundant  and  ill- 
placed  {hoots,  pruning  them  clofe  off  to  their  origin 
on  the  mother  branches,  not  leaving  any  {lump, 
fnag,  or  eye  thereof,  to  {hoot  forth  again  unneceffary 
wood,  being  careful  to  preferve  on  the  bearing 
branches  all  the  natural  fruit-fpurs  of  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  or  two  in  length,  and  only  of  which  cut  away 
fuch  as  are  decayed,  or  affume  a  too-long  projecting, 
or  rugged,  ftumpy  growth,  which  being  cut  off  clofe, 
new  ones  will  be  recovered  in  or  near  the  fame  places ; 
obferving  in  all  vacant  parts  to  leave  fome  well-fitu- 
ated  middling-ftrong  fhoots,  as  alfo  retain  fome  in 
any  void  fpaces  below,  or  near  any  apparently  de¬ 
clining  or  ill-bearing  main  branch,  in  old  trees,  in  or¬ 
der  for  training  up  between  the  main  branches  to  a 
bearing  flate,  ready  to  fupply  the  pkces  of  the  above 
improper  old  wood,  when  cut  out  in  a  year  or  two  af¬ 
ter;  and  always,  where  room,  preferve  the  main  leader, 
or  terminating  {hoot  to  each  principal  branch  or  bear¬ 
er;  or  if  more^  thhp  one  leading  {hoot,  generally  cut 
off  all  but  the  principal  one ;  or  if  this  appears  too 
long  for  the  allotted  fyace,  either  above  or  on  the 
ftdes,  may  occafionally  fhorten  it,  or  prune  down  the 
branch,  more  or  lefs,  to  fome^onvenient  lateral  flioot, 
to  remain  for  the  leader;  and  where  any  old  branches 
are  too  crowded,  or  of  a  decayed  Hate,  cut  them  out 
either  to  fome  lower  branch  arifmg  on  the  lateral 
parts  thereof,  or  in  default  of  fuch,  take  them  clean 
cut  to  whence  they  originate,  retaining  fome  conti¬ 
guous  young  fhoots  to  fupply  the  place ;  continuing 
all  the  fhoots  and  branches  intire,  or  at  their  whole 
length,  at  leaft,  as  far  as  there  is  room  to  extend  them 
in  their  full  growth,  and  they  will  thus  emit  fruit- 
fpurs  all  along  their  ftdes,  for  bearing. 

But  likewife  obferve,  in  winter-pruning  of  wall- 
tree  and  efpalier  Cherries,  that  as  fome  forts  bear 
alfo  on  the  young  {hoots  of  a  year  old,  immediately 
from  the  eyes  thereof,  without  forming  previous  fpurs, 
as  more  generally  occur  in  the  fmall  May  and  Mo- 
relio  Cherry  Trees,  and  which  alfo  bear  upon  fmall 
fpurs  on  the  older  branches,  it  is  advifeable,  in  thefe 
forts  particularly,  to  retain  plenty  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  year-old  {hoots  for  bearing  fruit  the  enfuing 
fummer,  cutting  out  part  of  the  naked,  old  wood  in 
proportion,  pruned  down,  more  or  lefs,  to  fome 
eligible  young  Ihoots,  or  branches  furniftied  therewith  ; 
or  fome  cut  clean  out,  leaving  contiguous  (hoots 
to  fupply  the  place  of  the  unfarviceable,  old 
branches,  where  thought  neceflary,  or  as  circum- 
ftances  may  require,  retaining  the  whole  ftill  at  their 
full  length,  where  room  to  extend  them  agreeable  t® 
the  foregoing  intimations. 

Likewife  obferve,  in  pruning  thefe  wall-trees,  to 
preferve  all  the  natural  fruit-Tpurs  as  are  of  found, 
good  growth,  and  only  where  any  cafually  affume  a 

decayed 
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decayed  or  barren  (late,  cut  them  off  clofe,  alfo  all 
naked,  barren  flumps. 

According  as  each  tree  is  pruned,  as  above,  let  it 
be  nailed  to  the  wall,  &c.  in  regular  order,  arranging 
the  branches  horizontally,  all  (till  at  their  full  length, 
three  or  four,  to  five  or  fix  inches  afunder,  and  nailed 
in  ftraight,  and  clofe  to  the  wall;  cr  thofe  in  efpa- 
liers  have  the  branches  tied  and  nailed  occafionally  to 
the  rails  of  the  trellis. 

Thus  far  concludes  the  general  culture  of  the  Plum 
and  Cherry,  in  flandards,  wall-trees,  and  efpaliers. 

As  to  .the  other  fpecies  of  the  Plum  and  Cherry 
kinds,  confiding  of  the  Bullace,  Sloe,  different  forts 
of  Bird-Cherry,  See  they  are  admitted  in  plantations, 
for  van  ty,  and  may  be  propagated  by  feed,  the 
Bones  ot  the  fruit,  fowed  in  the  autumn  or  fpring, 
and  by  layers,  and  fome  by  fuckers;  or  any  particular 
forts  are  alfo  raifed  by  grafting  and  budding,  as  ob- 
ferved  of  the  cultivated  varieties  of  tire  Plum  and 
Cherry. 

Or  alfo,  to  plant  for  variety  and  ornament,  may 
introduce  the  common  Plum  and  Cherry  kinds,  and 
great  Wild  Cherry  Tree,  &c.  and  their  refpeCtive  va¬ 
rieties  ;  all  raifed  as  above. 

But  thefe,  and  the  Bullaces,  Sloe  or  Blackthorn, 
great  Wild  Cherry,  &c.  may,  for  common  ufe  in 
plantations,  be  raifed  abundantly  from  the  ftones  of 
the  fruit;  and  the  Sloe-Plum  alfo,  plentifully  by  fuck¬ 
ers  from  the  root,  where  required  to  plant  this  kind 
For  hedges,  in  fields.  Sec. 

Or  any  defirable  varieties  of  the  Bullace,  Damfon, 
or  great  Wild  Cherry,  &c.  may  be  propagated  by 
grafting  or  budding,  to  continue  thefe  forts  in  their 
improved  date. 

Early  Plums  and  Cherries  are  obtained  by  having 
trees  thereof  in  forcing-houfes,  by  the  .aid  of  which 
Cherries  are  ripened  in  April  and  beginning  of  May, 
and  Plums  in  May  and  June:  having,  for  this  purpofe, 
young  trees  of  the  moft  efteemed  early  and  other  kinds, 
generally  fuch  as  are  advanced  to  a  bearing  flate;  both 
in  dwarf  trees,  in  fmall  flandards,  and  to  train  againft 
Z  trellis,  in  the  wall  or  efpalier-tree  manner;  and 
fome  alfo  in  half  and  taller  flandards,  efpecially  Cher¬ 
ries,  to  elevate  the  heads  near  the  top  glaffes  of  the 
forcing-houfe;  and  may  all  be  planted  in  autumn, 
abcut  October  or  November,  in  the  borders  within; 
or  alfo  fome  fmall  trees  of  Cherries,  &c.  in  pots  in¬ 
troduced;  or  fometimes  forcing  apartments  are  al¬ 
lotted  principally  for  Cherries,  the  bottom  fpace  be¬ 
ing  wholly  of  good  earth,  a  proper  depth,  and  the 
trees  planted  in  crofs-rows  from  the  back  to  the 
front,  in  tall,  half,  and  dwarf  flandards. 


Though  in  general  forcing-houfes,  fcveral  forts  of 
fruit-trees  are  introduced  in  affemblage. 

The  forcing  is  commonly  commenced  by  fire-heat, 
in  the  middle  or  end  of  January,  or  beginning  of  Fe¬ 
bruary;  or  is  occafionally  effected  by  bark-bed  heat; 
and  the  heat,  in  both  methods,  continued  moderately 
till  the  fruit  is  advanced  to  perfection,  in  April,  Maj-, 
Sec.  obferved  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  under  the 
Genus  Amygdalus. 

Apricot  Kinds. 

The  Apricot  being  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of  the 
Prunus  family,  but  requiring  fome  different  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  general  culture,_it  is  eligible  to  explain  it 
under  a  feparate  head. 

This  fpecies  of  Prunus,  Apricot  Tree,  differs 
fomewhat  in  its  general  mode  of  bearing  from  the 
Plum  and  Cherry ;  it,  in  all  the  varieties,  produces  the 
fruit  principally  upon  the  young  wood  of  one  year’s 
growth,  andlikewife  upon  fmall,  natural  fpurs,  arif- 
ing  on  the  two  and  three  years  old  branches ;  but  ge¬ 
nerally  bears  the  principal  fupply  of  fruit  moftly  upon 
the  young  (hoots  of  a  year  old ;  that  is,  the  fhoots 
produced  one  year  bear  fruit  the  year  following,  emit¬ 
ting  the  bloffom-buds  immediately  from  the  eyes 
thereof  along  the  fides ;  and  of  which  young  fhoots,  in 
the  operation  of  pruning  the  wall  and  efpalier  Apricots, 
a  general  fupply  of  the  beft-placed,  of  middling-flrong 
growth,  mull  be  retained  every  year  in  all  parts  of 
the  trees,  for  fucceflional  bearers,  and  the  fuperfluous 
and  improper  (hoots  thereof,  with  part  of  the  naked, 
old  bearing-wood  cut  out  in  the  winter-pruning,  to 
make  room  for  the  young  fupply ;  but  where  eligi¬ 
ble  fruit-fpurs  appear  on  the  two  or  three  years  wood, 
above-intimated,  the  faid  branches  and  fpurs  are  pro¬ 
per  to  referve  occafionally,  as  they  alfo  produce  fruit 
in  good  perfection. 

And  as  the  young  fnoots  retained  for  principal  bear¬ 
ers,  as  above,  both  produce  fruit,  and  a  fupply  of 
young  fnoots  at  the  fame  time,  for  next  year’s  bear¬ 
ing,  and  which  (hoots  are  alfo  produced  occafionally 
upon  the  older  wood,  and,  in  both  of  which,  a  plen¬ 
tiful  abundance  mull  be  referved  in  fummer,  and 
trained  in  moilly  at  their  full  length  all  that  feafon ; 
but  in  winter-pruning,  feleCting  a  fufficiency  of  the 
well-placed  (hoots,  cutting  out  the  fuper-abundancy 
and  all  ill-placed,  with  Angularly  luxuriant  (hoots, 
the  remaining  proper  (hoots  (hould  be  then  (hortened 
moderately,  both  to  encourage  their  producing  colla¬ 
terals  more  effectually,  and  properly  fituated  on  the 
lower  and  middle,  as  well  as  the  upper  parts,  to  train 
m  to  feleCt  from,  for  next  year’s  bearers  ;  as,  when  not 
(hortened  in  winter-pruning,  the  fucceflional  bearing- 
(hoots  are  apt  to  advance  principally  only  towards  the 
upper  parts  of  the  mother  (hoots  or  bearers,  and 
which  would  moilly  be  naked  below,  whereby  the 

lower 
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lower  and  middle  parts-  of  the  wall.trees  would 
become  unfurnilhed  with  proper  fupplies  of  young 
wood. 

But  as  to  the  ftandard  Apricot  trees,  they  being 
planted  detached,  and  having  full  fcope  to  branch  out 
freely  every  way  in  their  natural  manner,  fur:  idling, 
as  they  advance,  both  plenty  of  young  bearing  wood, 
in  fuccelfional  annual  fupplies,  and  fruitful  fpurs  on  tire 
two  or  three  years  branches,  do  not  require  an  -'  regu¬ 
lar  pruning  annually,  as  in  the  wall-trees,  only  need 
occaftonal  regulation ,  to  cut  out  cafual,  irregula  and 
very  crouded  branches,  and  decayed  wood,  pern  tiing 
the  <5ther  general  branches  to  advance  in  their  full 
growth. 

Propagation  or  Method  of  raif.ng  the  Trees. 

The  propagation  or  method  of  raifing  ricot  trees 
is  principally  by  budding  or  inoculating  crus  of  the 
different  varieties,  or  of  any  deferable  forts  upon  Plum 
flocks,  in  Ji'v  or  beginning  cf  Augufl,  i  ferted  into 
the  fide  of  the  flock  one  bud  in  each,  at  fix  or  eight 
inches,  for  common  wall-trees,  and  at  three  or  four  to 
five  or  fix  feet  height,  icr  half  and  full  andards;  and 
the  buds  remaining  dormant  till  ne  fpj  'rg,  when  the 
flocks  being  then  headed  down  a  little  above  the  infec¬ 
tion  of  the  buds,  thefe  pufh  forth  each  one  llrong 
fhoot,  and  forms  the  new  tree  of  the  refpective  fort. 

To  proceed  in  the  above  propagation,  proper  fup¬ 
plies  cf  flocks,  c-.i  which  to  perform  lie  budding,  muft 
be  railed,  and  which  Ihould  be  pr  incipally  Plum  flocks 
being  more  hardy  and  durable  than  flocks  of  their 
own  kind,  raifing  them  fro-  ■  fuckers  or  ft  nes  of  the 
fruit,  or  both;  though  they  are  alfo  budded  occafion¬ 
ally  upon  thofe  of  Apricots  raifed  from  the  Hones ;  but 
the  Plum  flock  is  moft  advifeable  for  the  general  fup¬ 
plies;  and  which,  as  above  obferved,  may  either  be 
young  fuckers,  produced  from  the  roots  of  Plum 
Trees,  taken  off  and  planted  in  nurfery-rows  in  au¬ 
tumn,  winter,  or  fpring,  or  by  ftones  of  the  Plums, 
fowed  in  autumn  in  beds  of  common  earth,  one  or  two 
inches  deep ;  and  when  the  feediing  flocks  are  a  year 
old,  o-  of  one  or  two  fummers  growth,  Ihould  be 
tranfph.r.ted  in  autumn  or  fpring  into  the  nurfery,  in 
row.  two  or  tlv-ee  feet  afur.der,  in  which  to  advance 
in  growth,  o<>e,  two,  or  three  years ;  training  the  flocks 
in  g  al  e  cl.  with  a  Angle  Item,  and  when  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  thick  they  are  proper  for  budding; 
whic’  Ihould  be  perfo.med  in  July  or  beginning  of  Au- 
guft,  a:  before  inti  rated;  when,  for  the  buds,  take  off  a 
quantity  of  cuttiiy  of  young  Ihoots  of  the  trees  of 
the  different  or  rel'peftive  varieties  intended  for  propa¬ 
gation,  and  from  which  Ihoots  take  the  buds  for  ino- 
cul  “ion,  one  at  a  time,  and  inferted  into  the  fide  of 
the  locks,  which  Ihould  previoufly  have  the  lateral 
(hooi^  pruned  off,  continuing  the  top  entire,  fo  infert 
one  bud  into  each  flock,  performing  it  low  in  the 
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flock,  within  about  five  to  fix  or  eight  inches  of  the 
bottom,  for  common  dwarf  wall-trees  and  for  efpaliers  ; 
and  at  three  or  four  to  five  or  fix  feet  for  half  and  tall 
ftandard  wall- trees,  to  be  planted  occafionally  between  the 
common  dwarf  trees,  to  cover  the  upper  parts  of  high, 
walls,  while  the  latter  are  advancing  below,  efpecially 
wi.  re  cquired  to  have  the  walls  completely  covered 
as  Icon  as  poff.ble,  to  afford  a  more  plentiful  produc¬ 
tion  of  fruit;  or  likewife  fome  may  be  budded  on  tall 
flocks,  as  above,  or  budded  low,  and  the  firft  (hoot 
rjn  up  for  a  ffem,  for  half  and  full  common  ftandards, 
to  plant  detached  in  the  open  ground,  to  branch  out  in 
full  heads ;  particularly  the  Breda,  Bruffels  and  Dun- 
more  Apricot,  or  any  others,  occafionally. 

Thus  having  performed  the  budding,  the  buds  re¬ 
maining  dormant  till  the  fpring  following,  and  the 
head  of  the  flock  continuing,  then,  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  the  flocks  Ihould  be  headed  down,  cutting 
them  off  Hoping,  three  inches  above  the  infertion  of 
the  bud,  which  will  thenfoon  after  advance,  each  in  a 
ftrong  (hoot,  two  or.  three  feet  in  length,  the  fame 
year. 

The  young  trees  thus  raifed,  advancing  at  firft  with’ 
one  ftrong  fhoot,  this,  either  the  fame  year,  in  fum- 
n.er,  or  the  following  fpring,  Ihould  be  headed  down 
to  obtain  lateral  branches,  to  form  the  head ;  fo  that  to 
effeft  this,  the  above  firft  fhoot  may  either  be  topped 
the  fame  year  early  in  June,  and  will  thereby  furnifti 
feveral  lateral  Ihoots  the  fame  feafon,  or  the  faid  firft 
main  fhoot  is  generally  permitted  to  run  in  its  full 
growth  all  fummer  and  continued  intire  till  next  March, 
then  headed  down  to  about  fix  or  eight  inches,  or  to 
fo  many  eyes,  and  it  will  then  foon  after  pufh  forth 
four,  five,  or  more,  collaterals,  to  give  the  head  it* 
firft  proper  formation,  training  the  Ihoots,  when  of 
due  length,  in  a  fpreading  order,  to  form  the  tree  for 
the  walls;  or  if  any  are  defigned  for  detached  ftand¬ 
ards,  they  being  alfo  headed  down  as  above,  permit 
them  to  fhoot  out  freely  every  way  to  form  full  heads. 

The  young  Apricot  trees,  as  above,  are  proper  for 
final  tranfplar.ting  into  the  garden,  againft  walls.  Sec. 
or  occafionally  for  detached  ftandards,  when  they  are 
from  one,  two,  or  three,  to  four  or  five  years  old,  ei¬ 
ther  of  but  one  fummer’s  growth,  with  the  firft  (hoot 
from  the  budding  intire,  and  planted  in  the  autumn  or 
fpring  following,  and  the  faid  firft  fhoot  to  be  headed 
down  in  March,  as  above  advifed,  to  force  out  a  fup- 
ply  of  lower  lateral  (hoots;  or  the  trees  remain  in  the 
nurfery,  for  heading  down,  and  trained  therein  for  two 
or  three  years,  or  more,  or  till  advanced  in  fome  tole¬ 
rable  fpread  of  branches  and  arrived  to  a  bearing 
ftate,  then  planted  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  con¬ 
tinue. 

Or  trees  for  planting,  of  a  proper  growth,  as  above, 
may  be  had  at  the  public  nurferies,  in  the  different  vaw 
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rieties,  either  young,  of  one  or  two  years  old,  or 
that  are  more  advanced,  which  the  nurfery-men  call 
trained  trees,  being  ready  trained  with  fome  confide- 
rable  expanfion  of  branches  to  commence  immediate 
bearers  the  firft  year  they  are  planted. 

• 

The  planting  of  Apricot  trees  may  be  performed  ei¬ 
ther  in  autumn,  in  October,  or  beginning  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  to  ftrike  frelh  root  the  fame  feafon;  or  may  be 
done  any  time  in  open  weather,  from  October  till  Fe¬ 
bruary  or  March. 

In  planting  the  different  varieties,  allot  fome  beft 
fouth  walls,  for  the  principal  forts,  others  on  weft  and 
eaft  walls ;  having  proper  borders  of  good  earth  along 
the  walls  of  the  different  aipech,  three,  four,  or  five, 
to  eight  or  ten  feet  broad,  and  of  two  fpades,  or  at 
leaft  one  full  fpade  deep  of  fertile  foil;  and  if  the  bor¬ 
ders  are  naturally  of  good,  rich  garden  mold,  or  of  a 
loamy  kind,  it  will  be  of  particular  advantage,  and  no 
more  will  be  required  than  to  dig  or  trench  the  ground, 
or  only,  for  the  prefent,  to  dig  an  aperture  for  each 
tree;  but  if  the  foil  is  bad,  unfavourable,  or  of  a  Very 
poor,  light,  unfubftantial  nature,  it  ihould  be  improved 
with  fome  ftrong,  rich  earth  and  rotten  dung;  or  would 
be  much  benefited  if  augmented  with  a  quantity  of  frelh 
furface  loam  from  a  common  or  pafture-ground;  re¬ 
moving  part  of  the  bad  or  worft  foil  of  the  borders, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  frelh  earth  added;  and 
which  improvements  may  either  be  applied  to  the 
whole  border,  if  thought  eligible,  or  only  to  the  places 
where  the  trees  are  to  Hand,  and  the  other  parts  en¬ 
riched  afterwards  by  degrees,  in  the  two  or  three  fol¬ 
lowing  years,  in  winter  or  fpring:  however,  it  is  pro¬ 
per  alfo  to  intimate  that  thefe  trees  will  profper  in  any 
common  fertile  ground  of  a  garden,  without  any  pre¬ 
fent  additional  improvement. 

For  planting  the  wall-trees,  mark  out  places  at 
twelve  or  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  afunder ;  obferving, 
if  low  walls,  it  is  generally  advifeable  to  allot  a  great¬ 
er  diftance  than  in  thofe  of  more  confiderable  height, 
that  in  default  of  good  fcope  of  walling  above,  there 
may  be  fufficient  room  to  extend  the  branches  horizon¬ 
tally,  and  if  any  are  aefigned  for  efpaliers,  they  ihould 
alfo  be  allowed  the  above-mentioned  diftances';  and 
for  both  of  which,  have  the  trees  digged  up  with  all 
pofiible  good  roots;  prune  any  broken  parts  thereof, 
and  ihorten  any  very  long  ltragglers  Hoping  on  the  un¬ 
der  fide;  and  of  the  head,  pn  ne  only,  at  prefent,  any 
irregular  projecting  fore-right  fhoots  ;  or  if  young 
year-old  trees,  leave  the  whole  head  intire  till 
March,  or  if  planted  in  that  month,  may  'be  headed 
foon  after :  dig  a  wide  hole  for  each  tree,  in  which 
place  the  roots  in  a  fpreading  manner,  with  the  Hem 
thereof  three  or  four  inches  from  the  wall,  and  the 
head  inclining  thereto;  fill  in  the  earth  equally  about 
the  roots  and  fibres,  fhaking  the  tree  gently  to  make 


the  earth  fettle  in  clofe,  and  then  tread  it  moderately 
to  the  roots ;  and  if  planted  early  in  autumn,  about 
October,  or  late  in  the  fpring,  and  the  ground  is  dry, 
give  a  moderate  watering  to  the  earth  to  moiften  aiid 
fettle  it  clofe  about  the  roots  more  effectually,  and  will 
alfo  prove  beneficial  in  aflifting  their  rooting. 

If  high  walls,  and  if  defirous  of  having  all  parts 
covered  as  fcon  as  poffible,  you  may  plant  ftandard 
wall-trees  in  the  fpaces  between  the  common  dwarf 
trees,  either  half  ftandard?,  with  Items  of  three  or 
four  feet,  or  with  five  or  fix  feet  items,  for  more  lofty 
walls ;  and  thus  have  all  parts  of  the  wall  expeditioufly 
covered;  the  common  dwarf  trees  furniftiing  the  lower 
and  middle,  and  the  half  ftandards.  Sec.  occupy  the 
upper  parts,  while  the  others  are  advancing  below ; 
and  as  the  common  wall-trees  are  to  be  confidered  as 
the  principal  refidentiaries for  continuing,  that  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  advance  in  a  large  expanfion  upward,  the 
branches  of  the  ftandards  may  be  pruned  away  by  de¬ 
grees,  or  the  trees  tranfplanted  elfewhere,  to  give  pro¬ 
per  fcope  to  extend  the  others  in  full  growth  to  cover 
the  wall  regularly  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  in  a 
continued  expanfion  of  branches. 

The  trees  planted,  if  they  are  young,  having  only 
the  firft  main  bud-fhoot  of  a  year  old,  this  ihould  be 
headed  or  cut  down  in  March,  to  five  or  fix  eyes,  to 
promote  a  fupply  of  lower  lateral  ihoots  the  fame  year 
to  form  the  head,  nailing  them  to  the  wall,  &c.  at 
their  whole  length,  all  fummer ;  and  in  winter-prun¬ 
ing,  or  towards  the  following  fpring,  cut  or  ihorten 
each  fnoot  about  one  half  or  third,  according  to  their 
ftrength,  to  obtain  a  further  fupply  of  well-placed  col¬ 
laterals  to  encreafe  the  head  in  a  larger  expanfion  of 
branches;  and  then  managed  afterwards  in  thefeveral 
methods  of  pruning  and  training  hereafter  explained; 
and  when  three  or  four  years  old,  will  begin  to  produce 
fome  fruit. 

But  if  trained  trees  are  intended  for  planting,  having 
been  previoufly  headed  down  in  the  firft  ihoot,  in  the 
nurfery,  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  are  furniihejl  with 
a  head  of  feveral  branches,  two  or  three  to  four  or  five 
years  growth,  thefe  branches.  Sec.  are  to  be  principally 
retained,  or  only  prune  any  fore-right  or  other  ill- 
placed  ihoots  not  well  fituated  for  training  regularly  to 
the  wall,  cutting  them  out  clofe,  and  the  remaining 
regular  ihoots  be  ihortened  about  one  third  of  their  length ; 
and  then  the  general  branches  and  ihoots  nailed  to 
the  wall  horizontally  in  a  regular  expanfion,  four  or  five 
inches  afunder,  they  will  probably  produce  fome  fruit 
the  firft  year,  but  in  greater  abundance  and  perfe&ion 
the  fecond,  if  a  favourable  feafon;  and  will  increafe  in 
the  produ&ion  annually,  in  proportion  as  they  acquire 
a  larger  expanfion  of  branches  and  advance  in  age  ;  and 
generally  in  Apricot  trees  of  fome  confiderable  growth, 
they  bear  more  abundantly  and  the  fruit  richer  fla¬ 
voured; 
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roared,  and  will  continue  fruitful  a  great  number  of 
vears,  in  good  perfettion,  with  proper  management  in 
regard  to  pruning  and  training,  as  in  the  following 
directions  for  their  general  culture. 

For  (landard  Apricots,  may  plant  fome  half  and  full 
ftandards,  detached  from  walls,  in  the  open  ground, 
in  a  warm,  fheltered  fituatien,  in  the  full  fun,  where 
they  may  be  defended,  as  much  as  poflible,  from  the 
northerly  quarter,  in  the  fpring,  when  in  bloffom,  and 
fettino-  their  fruit,  and  in  which,  they,  in  favourable 
feafons,  will  often  produce  plentiful  crops,  ripening 
in  very  good  perfection.  . 


Their  general  Culture  of  Pruning  and  Nailing. 

As  to  the  culture  of  the  wall  Apricot  Trees,  and 
fuch  as  are  trained  in  cfpaliers,  it  confifts  of  a  fummer 
and  winter-pruning  every  year  ;  and  in  both  of  which 
feafons  of  pruning,  as  thofe  trees  bear  chiefly  on  the 
young  wood,  a  general  fupply  of  the  young  flioots  of 
each  year  mult  be  retained  for  principal  bearers,  and 
the  fuperfluous  and  improper  Ihoots  cut  out;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fupply  of  young,  retained  fnoots,  a 
proportionable  part  of  the  ufclefs  old  wood  cut  out, 
to  make  room  for  the  young. 

The  fummer-pruning  confifts  of  a  general  regula¬ 
tion  among  the  yc#ig  Ihoots  of  the  year  only,  to  dif- 
place  the  fore-right  with  other  ill-placed  and  improper 
growths,  and  to  retain  a  plentiful  fupply  of  the  well- 
placed  .and  proper  Ihoots,  for  requifite  fupplies  of 
wood,  in  vacancies,  and  for  fucceflional  bearers,  the 
following  year;  and  lhould  generally  commence  the 
bufmefs  in  May  or  June;  and  if  proceeded  in  early, 
while  the  Ihoot-buds,  or  advancing  Ihoots,  are  only 
about  two  or  three,  to  four  or  five  inches  long,  before 
they  become  very  woody,  the  irregular  and  ufelefs 
produftions  may  moftly  be  rubbed  oft',  or  difplaced 
expeditioufly  with  the  finger  and  thumb;  though,  in 
the  more  advanced  ftate  of  the  fhoots,  and  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  fummer-drefling,  mull  always  ufe  the  pruning- 
knife;  and  by  both  of  which  methods,  fhould  now 
take  off  clofe  all  the  fore-right  Ihoots  as  arife  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  front  part  of  the  mother  branches,  in 
a  projecting  direction,  and  with  others  as  are  ill- 
placed,  or  not  well  fituated  for  training  in  regularly 
to  the  wall,  together  with  fuch  as  are  evidently  im¬ 
proper,  unneceflary,  or  fuperfluous,  leaving  an  abun¬ 
dant  fupply  of  the  proper,  well-placed  fide-fhoots, 
and  with  a  terminal  or  leading  (hoot  to  each  branch ; 
and  in  the  further  advanced  growth  of  the  Ihoots  in 
June  and  July,  it  is  neceflary  to  prune  out,  in  a  thin¬ 
ning  manner,  part  of  the  confiderably  fuperfluous,  or 
pver-abundant  flioots,  and  generally  to  cut  away  fuch 
as  affeft  a  very  luxuriant,  rank  growth  ;  and  all  the 
retained,  proper  flioots,  lhould  be  moftly  continued  at 


their  full  length  all  fummer,  as  far  as  there  is  room  to 
extend  them,  and  all  nailed,  or  faftened  in  clofe  and 
regular  to  the  wall,  during  that  feafon,  to  remain  till 
winter-pruning,  ready  to  chufe  from,  in  fufiicient  plen¬ 
ty,  for  next  year’s  bearers. 

In  this  bufmefs  of  fummer-pruning  the  wall  Apri¬ 
cots,  it  is  always  advifeable  to  commence  the  ope¬ 
ration  early  in  fummer,  before  the  flioots  are  very 
confiderably  advanced,  to  aflame  a  confufed,  difor- 
derly  ftate  ;  as  when  this  work  is  performed  while  th'e 
Ihoots  are  of  but  a  moderately  advanced  growth,  the 
neceflary  regulation  of  pruning  out  the  ufelefs,  and 
retaining  the  ufeful  fupplies,  can  be  efrefted,  both 
with  much  greater  accuracy  and  expedition,  and 
prove  of  particular  greater  advantage  to  the  trees, 
and  the  prefent  production  of  the  advancing  young 
fruit,  whereby  to  obtain  it  in  all  poflible  perfedtion  of 
maturity,  in  flze,  beauty,  and  flavour. 

Therefore  generally  proceed  in  the  firft  regulation 
of  fummer-pruning  in  the  early  growth  of  the  flioots, 
when  from  about  three  or  four,  to  fix  or  eight  inch¬ 
es,  to  a  foot  long,  at  molt;  or,  as  before  obferved, 
may  commence  the  operation  when  the  (hoot-buds  are 
advanced  only  two  or  three  inches,  which  will  be  of 
Angular  advantage  juft  to  run  over  the  trees,  and  dif- 
bud,  or  rub  off  the  advancing  fore-right  buds  and  flioots, 
and  fuch  others,  in  young  growth,  as  are  improper,  or 
ill-plaoed,  for  training  to  the  wall,  taking  them  off 
clofe  to.  whence  they  originate. 

Then  with  regard  to  the  general  operation  of  fum¬ 
mer-pruning,  that  either  after  performing  the  early 
or  firft  pruning,  or  dilbudding  the  evidently  ufelefs. 
produftions,  as  above,  in  May  or  beginning  of  June, 
while  in  young  growth;  or  if  that  bufinefs  was  omit¬ 
ted,  fhould  begin  this  principal  regulation  in  the  more 
advanced  growth  of  the  flioots,  in  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  June,  at  fartheft,  before  the  trees  have  fbot 
into  confiderable  diforder,  in  which  they  both  appear 
very  unfightly,  require  confiderably  more  time  and 
particular  attention,  as  well  as  often  occafion  much 
perplexity  in  the  confufed  thicket  of  young  wood,  to 
perform  the  neceflary  regulation  in  displacing  the  ufe- 
lcfs,  and  felefting  the  requifite  fupply  of  proper  fnoots, 
and  proves  greatly  detrimental  to  the  advancing 
fruit. 


Thus  proceeding  to  this  bufinefs  in  proper  time, 
cut  out  clofe  all  remaining  fore-right  Ihoots,  and 
others  that  are  ill-placed,  and  carefully  felecfting  a 
plentiful  fupply  of  the  beft  regular-placed  fide-fhoots, 
and  a  leading  one  to  each  mother  branch ;  all  which  to 
be  retained  for  training  in,  to  chufe  from,  for  luc- 
ceflional  bearers,  next  fummer;  leaving  alfo  proper 
fupplies  in  vacant  fpaces,  and  below,  to  have  all  part; 
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of  the  trees  regularly  fu  mi  filed  with  bearing  wood; 
vhe  whole  of  the  retained  (hoots  continued  at  their  full 
length,  at  this  feafon  ;  and  as  generally  a  fuper-abun- 
dancy  of  Ihoots  are  produced,  or  more  than  is  wanted, 
or  can  be  trained  in  with  proper  regularity,  mull  prune 
out  the  fuperfluous,  cutting  away  the  world  (hoots  in  a 
thinning  order,  retaining  great  plenty  of  the  well- 
placed,  moderately-ftrong  ones;  cut  out  all  fmall, 
■weak  twigs,  both  on  the  old  wood,  and  fuch  as  arife 
on  the  feleCt  referved  (hoots  of  the  year;  and,  of  the 
proper  (hoots,  if  two  advance  from  the  fame  eye,  or 
near  together,  leave  but  one,  the  molt  promiling,  and 
cut  the  other  off  clofe;  likewife  prune  off  clofe  all 
fuch  as  cafualiy  affume  a  bad  growth,  as  bunched, 
crooked,  &c.  and  fuch  as  are  Angularly  luxuriant; 
and  in  this  manner,  cutting  out  tne  evidently  fuper- 
fluous,  and  improper,  retain  a  requifite  abundance 
of  the  belt  Ihoots,  for  training  in,  to  chufe  from 
in  winter-pruning,  both  for  next  year’s  bearers,  and  a 
further  encreafe  of  principal  branches,  where  requir¬ 
ed,  generally  retaining  doubly  more,  at  lealt,  than 
what  may  apparently  be  wanted,  that  you  may  have 
plenty  from  which  to  make  a  proper  choice  in  the 
winter-regulation,  before  obferved. 

As  you  proceed  in  this  regulation,  let  all  the  re¬ 
tained  proper  Ihoots  be  continued  at  their  whole 
length,  and  let  thofe  of  each  tree,  as  you  advance  in 
the  pruning  out  the  improper  young  wood,  be  nailed 
or  fattened  in  clofe  and  regular  to  the  wall ;  net  Ihort- 
ened  during  the  fummer,  except,  occafionally,  where 
any  extend  conliderably  beyond  their  limited  bounds, 
at  iides  or  above,  which  may  be  difcretionally  (horten- 
ed,  as  it  may  feem  expedient;  but  except  on  thefe 
confederations,  preferve  the  whole  entire,  as  Ihorten- 
ing  would  force  out  many  lateral  twigs  the  fame  feafon, 
hurtful  to  the  principal  (hoots,  and  croud  the  trees 
with  a  thicket  of  ufelefs  wood. 

In  the  above  fummer-regulation  of  thefe  trees, 
if  any  have  produced  very  rampant,  or  remark¬ 
ably  luxuriant  (hoots,  of  confiderably  more  rank  and 
vigorous  ftrength  than  mod  of  the  other  (hoots  of 
the  fame  tree,  they  lhould  be  moflly  either  cut  out 
clofe  to  their  origin,  as  not  being  adapted  for  bearing 
wood,  and  would  draw  the  proper  r.ouriihment  away 
from  the  other  adjacent  or  neighbouring  (hoots  of  mo¬ 
derate  growth,  proper  for  the  production  of  fruit  the 
year  enfuing  ;  or  where  any  luxuriant  Ihoots  advance 
in  or  near  feme  vacancy,  or  where  future  (applies  of 
wood  wili  be  apparently  wanted,,  one  or  more  might 
be  occafionally  retained,  and  pruned  down  early  in 
fummer,  to  a  few  eyes,  to  promote  feveral  collaterals 
the  fame  feafon,  which,  by  dividing  the  exhuberan- 
cy  of  fap,  may  feparately  prove  of  more  moderate 
growth,  proper  to  fupply  the  vacant  fpace. 
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But  where  any  trees  affume  a  general  luxuriancy  of 
(trong  rank  wood,  of  an  unfruitful  (late,  it  is  proper, 
in  this  cafe,  to  cut  out  feme  of  the  mod  rankly-vigo- 
rous,  and  retain  as  many  of  the  bed-placed,  lefs  lux¬ 
uriant  (boots  thereof,  as  can  be  commodioufly  trained 
in  with  feme  degree  of  regularity,  in  order  to  divide 
and  carry  off  the  redundancy  of  nourifiiment  amongd 
a  confiderable  expanfion,  which,  in  a  fmaller  quanti¬ 
ty,  would  break  out  in  greater  luxuriancy,  in  propor¬ 
tion  ;  but  being  expended  in  a  more  confiderable 
number  of  branches,  will  be  more  effectually  mode¬ 
rated  by  degrees,  and  the  trees  will  gradually  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  moderate  growth,,  and  commence  a  proper 
bearing  date;  and  thus,  in  luxuriant  trees,  obferving 
the  above  method  in  the  fummer-regulation,  train  in 
all  the  referved  (hoots,  clofe  and  regular,  at  their 
whole  length,  and  laid  as  much  horizontally  as  polfi- 
ble,  the  more  effectually  to  check  the  luxuriance. 

Or,  in  fummer-pruning,  if  any  of  thefe  wall-trees 
are  of  an  infirm  date,  (hooting  weakly,  and  do  not 
produce  fruit  in  good  perfection,  prune  out  the  ill- 
placed  (hoots,  and  all  very  fmall,  weakly  twigs;  and 
leleCt,  for  training,  principally  only  tire  dronged, 
we!’  placed  (hoots,,  of  bed  growth,  and  train  them 
regularly  to  the  wall;  and  by  thus  continuing  only 
the  molt  promifing  dronged  (boots,  the  trees  will  gra¬ 
dually  encreafe  in  drength,  and  improve  in  bearing 
accordingly. 

Obferve,  in  the  fummer-pruning  any  young  Apri¬ 
cot  Trees,  of  one,  two,  or  three  years  growch,  yet 
under  training,  be  careful  to  difpiace  the  fore-right, 
.and  other  ill-placed  (boots,  and  fuch  as  appear  confi- 
derably  over-abundant,  together  with  any  of  very 
luxuriant  growth,  and  leave  as  many  of  the  regular, 
well-placed  (hoots  as  pofiible,  that  are  properly  litu- 
ated  for  training  to  the  wall,  to  furnith  an  additi¬ 
onal  expanfion  of  branches,  arranged  horizontally  in  a 
regular  manner,  at  their  full  length;  or  in  any  con¬ 
fiderable  vacant  parts,  one  or  more  fnoots,  in  or  near 
the  vacancy,  may  be  pinched  or  pruned  down,  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  June,  to  a  few  eyes,  in  order 
to  nave  them  produce  collaterals  the  fame  year,  to  fill 
the  vacant  fpace  more  effectually,  as  foon  as  pofiible. 

And  in  the  fummer-pruning  of  the  wall  Apricots 
in  general,  if  any  vacancies  occur,  be  careful  always 
to  retain  a  proper  fupply  of  young  wood,  in  or  as 
near  the  vacant  parts  as  pofiible ;  and  likewife,  if  any 
vacant  fpaces  appear  to  require  a  larger  fupply  of 
wood  than  is  at  prefent  produced,  feme  convenient 
(boots  of  the  year,  contiguoufiv  fituated,  may  be 
pruned  down  early  in  June,  to  four,  five,  or  fix  eyes 
or  buds,  in  order  to  force  out  and  obtain  an  additional 
fupply  of  lateral  young  wood  the  fame  year,  in  June 
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and  July,  from  the  remaining  lower  eyes  of  the  fhort- 
ened  fnoots,  whereby  to  furnifh  the  vacancy  expedi- 
tioufly  the  fame  feafon,  with  proper  fupplies  of  young 
wood,  or  fome  that  will  probably  produce  fruit  the 
enfuing  fummer. 

After  performing  the  general  fummer-regulation 
in  pruning  out  the  improper,  and  training  in  the 
rcquifite  fupply  of  proper  fhoots  of  the  year,  in 
regular  order,  it  is  neceffary  to  continue  your  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  further  advancing  fummer’s  growth  of  the 
trees  and  refervcd  (hoots,  in  order  to  preferve  the 
proper  regularity,  by  going  over  the  trees  once  a 
week,  or  fortnight,  as  you  (hall  fee  occafion,  both  to 
divert  them  conilantly  of  all  ufelefs  or  unneceffary  af- 
ter-produtticns,  particularly  fuch  as  advance  in  a  pro¬ 
jecting  direction,  or  any  very  irregular  or  diforderly 
growth;  as  likewife  to  regulate  or  adjuft  auy  difor- 
derly  growth  in  the  retained  fupply  of  the  general, 
feled  Ihoots,  that,  according  as  they  encreafe  in 
length,  continue  them  Hill  intire,  and  trained  along 
clofe  to  the  wall,  in  their  full  extenfion ;  and  where 
any  cafually  detach,  or  projeft  from  the  wall,  train 
them  in  clofe  and  regular;  and  by  thus  preferving  the 
requifite  uniformity  of  thefe  wall-trees,  they  not  only 
appear  beautifully  agreeable  to  the  fight,  but,  by  be¬ 
ing  continued  cloiely  trained  in  proper  regularity,  ad¬ 
mits  the  eflential  benefits  of  the  full  air,  fun,  rains, 
&c.  neceffary  both  to  improve  the  growth  and  good- 
refs  of  the  fruit,  the  principal  objedl;  and  alfo  to 
promote  a  proper  degree  of  maturity,  in  the  young 
wood,  for  fuccertional  bearing. 

Thus,  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  intimations,  the 
pra&ical  bufinefs  of  the  general  fummer-regulation  in 
the  Ihoots  of  the  year  of  the  wall  Apricot  Trees  is 
condudled,  and  which  rtrouid  be  carefully  performed 
every  fummer,  in  May,  June,  July,  &c.  being  ef- 
fentially  necertarv,  both  for  the  profperity  and  beauty 
of  the  trees,  when  continued  in  the  moil  regular  or¬ 
der  during  their  fummer’s  growth,  and  that  the  fruit 
may  thereby  have  every  portable  advantage  to  attain 
the  utmoll  perfection. 

But  before  we  conclude  the  fummer  management  of 
the  trees,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  fome  neceffary  in¬ 
timations  refpe&ing  the  fruit  in  its  different  ft  ages  of 

growth. 

I 

Firft,  that  as  fometimes  the  Apricot,  like  the  Peach 
and  Neflarine.Trees,  in  favourable  feafons,  fet  fuper- 
abundant  productions  of  fruit,  often  in  clufters,  or 
clofe  together,  that  they  would  neither  have  room  to 
grow  profperoufly,  nor  the  trees  be  capable  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  whole  to  good  perfection ;  and  in  which  cafe  of 
fuper-abundancy,  the  fiuit  fhould  be  thii  r.ed  in  its 
young  growth,  when  not  exceeding  the  fize  of  ordi¬ 
nary  green  goofeberries,  or  nuts,  &c.  principally  in 
May  and  early  part  of  June;  and  at  which  time  the 
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fruit  that  is  thinned  off  will  be  excellent  for  tnrt', 
while  green  and  young,  before  they  begin  to  Hone 
hard  in  the  heart. 

Therefore,  in  May  and  early  part  of  June,  at  far- 
theft,  rtiould  proceed  in  the  thinning,  by  degrees, 
W'hen  look  carefully  over  the  general  branches,  and 
where  the  fruit  is  crouded,  thin  off  the  moft  irre¬ 
gular,  leaving  proper  fupplies  of  the  beft,  well -placed, 
at  fomewhat  regular  diftances,  three,  to  four  or  five 
inches  afunder,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  trees,  and  that  of  the  refpe&ive  bearing  (hoots ;  in 
which  fhould  generally  leave  the  fruit  thinner  on  trees 
of  a  weakly  date  than  thofe  of  middling  or  ftronger, 
free  growth  ;  the  feleft,  retained  fruit  will  thus  have 
room  to  advance  freely  in  full  growth,  in  their  proper 
fhape,  fize,  and  colour,  and  ripen  in  good  perfection 
and  richnefs  of  flavour ;  but  if  permitted  to  remain 
croudedly-thick,  the  fruit  would  both  affume  an  im- 
poverifhed  growth,  and  in  their  advancing  irate,  would, 
for  want  of  room,  thruft  one  another  off,  and  not  one 
in  ten  would  attain  good  maturity  ;  and  befides,  in 
their  great  fuper-abundancy,  they  would  draw  the  whole 
nouriflrmenz,  and  prevent  the  trees  making  proper 
fhoots  for  fucceffional  bearers,  &c.  and  prove  detri¬ 
mental  to  their  growth  for  two  or  three  years  to  come ; 
therefore  fhould  not  be  omitted  to  give  a  proper  thin¬ 
ning,  when  required,  botli  for  the  advantage  of  the 
trees  and  profperity  of  the  eligible  crops  of  fruit ;  or 
even  where  not  a  general  fuper-abundance,  only  here 
and  there  in  clufters,  they  fhould  be  thinned  in  thofe 
parts ;  and  in  all  of  which,  commence  the  thinning  in 
proper  time,  while  the  fruit  is  young,  from  the  end 
of  April,  or  beginning  of  May,  till  June,  as  before 
obferved. 

In  the  above  occafional  thinning  the  fuperabundant 
young  Apricot  fruit,  thefe  taken  off  are  valuable  to 
ufe  for  tarts,  being  of  a  fine,  acid  relifh,  and  for 
which  are  in  much  eftimation  as  one  of  the  firif 
principal  green  fruit  of  the  feafon,  for  tarts  and 
pies  ;  and  may  be  thinned  off,  by  degrees,  for  that 
occafion,  in  May,  &c.  both  in  wall-trees,  efpaliers, 
and  ftandards. 

With  regard  to  the  further  care  of  the  regular  crop 
of  fruit  in  its  advancing  Hate,  give  proper  Attention 
to  continue  the  trees  diverted  of  all  ufelefs  after-fhoots, 
and  to  keep  the  others  trained  in  clofe  and  regular,  to 
admit  the  eflential  benefit  of  the  fun,  air,  rains,  &c. 
all  molt  neceflary  to  forward  the  growth  and  improve 
the  goodnefs  of  the  fruit,  to  attain  the  utmoll  perfec¬ 
tion  of  maturity  ;  obferving,  likewife,  when  arrived 
to  full  growth  towards  a  ripening  date,  in  July  and 
Auguft,  to  continue  all  the  fnoots  clofe  trained,  to 
give  free  accefs  to  the  beneficial  inlluence  of  the  fun, 
to  promote  a  proper  flavour  in  its  peculiar  degree. 
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According  as  the  Apricots  ripen  in  July  and  Augnft, 
they  fhou ;  J  be  gathered  while  in  good  flavour,  before  they 
become  too  foft  and  meally  ;  thefe  fruit  being  always 
in  beft  perfection  for  ripenefs  while  they  remain  mo¬ 
derately  firm,  and  of  a  poignant  relifh  ;  and  generally, 
when  in  full  ripenefs,  if  gathered  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  before  much  heated  by  the  fun,  it  will  be  pre- 
ferved  in  better  flavour  for  eating. 

As  fometimes  thefe  trees  are  attacked,  in  fummer, 
with  blights  and  infeds,  fliould  endeavour,  as  much 
as  poflible,  where  it  occurs,  to  flop  their  pernicious 
efFefts,  being  difcoverable  generally  by  the  leaves 
crumpling,  and  the  ends  of  the  fhoots  becoming 
bunched  and  clammy,  either  generally,  or  appearing 
firft  in  particular  parts  of  the  tree,  and  will  foon  fpread 
confiderably,  greatly  detrimental  to  the  progrefs  of 
growth  both  of  the  trees  and  fruit ;  or  are  fometimes 
fuddenly  attacked  with  a  dry  blight  or  blaft,  often 
dcflruCtive  without  remedy;  but  where,  in  either  of 
which  maladies,  the  diforder  comes  on  more  gradually, 
or  occafioned  by  numerous  minute  infeCts,  fome  means 
may  be  ufed  to  flop  the  depredation,  by  pulling  off 
the  mofl  infeCted  leaves,  and  cutting  away  the  diflem- 
pered  parts  of  the  young  fhoots,  & c.  uting  alfo  the 
other  affiflant  remedies  advifed  for  the  Peaches  and 
NeCtarines,  which  are  cafually  attacked  with  the  lame 
malady. 

We  now  proceed  to  explain  the  operation  of  winter- 
pruning  thefe  wall-trees,  which  is  neceflary  every  year, 
any  time  after  the  fall  of  the  leaves  in  November,  till 
March. 

■r  The  winter-pruning  of  the  wall  Apricot  Trees  com¬ 
prehends  a  general  regulation  in  the  young  and  old 
wood,  both  in  the  fupply  of  young  fhoots  which  were 
produced  and  trained  in  laft  fummer,  and  moflly  in 
the  whole  expanflon  of  older  branches,  as  obferved 
for  the  Peaches  and  Ne’darines,  &c.  in  pruning  out 
the  mofl  irregular,  improper,  and  fuper-abundant,  to 
make  proper  room  for  training  in  a  general  fupply  of 
(fucceflional  young  bearing  wood,  confiding  of  the  laft 
fummer’s  fhoots,  to  produce  the  fruit  the  year  enfuing  ; 
and  the  whole  to  be  new-trained,  or  nailed  to  the  wall, 
in  a  regular  manner,  four  or  five  inches  afunder. 

Obferve,  in  performing  this  operation  of  winter- 
pruning,  to  keep  in  mind,  that  as  thefe  trees,  as  in 
the  Peach  and  Nedarine,  produce  the  fruit  principally 
ujfon  the  young  wood  or  (hoots  of  laft  fummer,  and 
often  on  fmall,  natural  fpurs  ariling  on  the  two  years 
wood,  though  generally  the  principal  produdion  of 
fruit  is  obtained  or.  the  laft  year’s  fhoots,  as  formerly 
intimated,  the  bloflfom-buds  ariftng  immediately  from 
the  eyes  of  the  faid  fhoots,  and  feldom  bear  but  once 
in  the  fame  order,  only  on  cafual,  fmall  fpurs,  afore- 
faid,  fometimes  emitted  from  the  fides  in  the  fecond 
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and  third  year,  that  a  general  fiicceftional  fupply  of 
the  beft  young  fhoots  ot  the  preceding  fummer,  muft 
be  annually  preferved  in  all  parts  of  the  trees,  in  the 
winter-pruning,  for  bearing  the  principal  crops  of 
fruit  the  year  following;  and,  likew-ife,  to  retain  oc¬ 
casional  fpurs,  before-mentioned,  which,  furnifhed 
with  blofTom-buds,  alfo  produce  fruit  in  equal  perfec¬ 
tion;  obferving,  at  the  fame  time,  in  this  regulation,  mult 
cut  out  the  fuper-abundant,  ill-placed  and  improper 
fhoots,  with  part  of  the  former  bearers,  and  naked, 
or  worn-out,  old  branches,  not  furnifhed  with  bearing 
wood,  to  give  room  for  retaining  the  requifite  fupply 
of  young  bearers,  four  or  five  inches  afunder,  as  be¬ 
fore  obferved ;  and  all  the  retained  fhoots,  or  greater 
part,  to  be  now  fhortened  about  one  third,  more  or 
Id's,  according  to  their  ftrength,  to  promote  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  fhoots  from  the  lower  eyes  thereof,  next  fum¬ 
mer,  for  fhcceflional  bearers  the  year  after,  which, 
otherwife,  wduld  arife  m.oftly  towards  the  upper  parts 
that  the  trees  \vould  thereby  become  naked  below,  or 
not  well  furniihed  with  proper  fupplies  of  bearing 
wood,  equally  from  the  bottom  upwards. 

The  feafon  to  commence  the  winter-pruning  is  foon 
after  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  or  any  time  in  mild  or 
moderate  weather,  from  November  till  the  fpring,  and 
fhould  be  wholly  compleated  in  February,  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  March,  before  the  bloffom-buds  are  confider- 
ably  advanced. 

Generally,  in  proceeding  to  this  bufinefs  of  winter- 
pruning  thefe  trees,  that  as  it  comprifes  a  regulation 
in  the  general  expanflon,  it  is  proper  firft  to  unnail  all 
the  young  fhoots  of  laft  fummer,  and  great  part  of 
the  imaller  mother  branches,  in  order  both  to  give 
proper  fcope  in  ufing  the  pruning-knife,  in  cutting 
out  the  fuper-abundant  and  unferviceable  wood,  and 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  training  the  proper  branch¬ 
es  and  (hoots  with  eligible  regularity,  according  to  the 
regulation  made  in  the  general  pruning. 

And  being  furnifhed  with  proper  pruning-knives,  a 
fmaller  and  larger,  as  explained  for  the  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  as  alfo  with  proper  (hreds  and  nails,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  bufinefs  of  pruning  and  nailing  the  trees, 
agreeable  to  the  following  intimations. 

In  proceeding  to  the  operation,  give  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fupply  of  young  wood  of  laft  fummer  ;  and 
of  which,  to  make  a  proper  feledion  of  the  beft  in 
all  parts  of  the  trees,  for  training  in  three,  four,  or 
five  inches  afunder,  as  before  intimated,  for  fuccef- 
fional  bearers  next  year,  and  fome  for  new  wood  occa- 
flonally,  to  increafe  the  number  and  expanflon  of  prin¬ 
cipal  branches,  where  neceffary,  chufing  the  mofl  re¬ 
gular-placed,  middling-ftrong  fhoots/  fituated  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  upper  and  under  fides  of  the  mother 
branches,  and  occafionally  the  leading  or  terminal 
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fhoots  in  particular  parts,  where  it  may  feem  eligible, 
though  every  branch  lliould  terminate  in  a  Tingle  lhoot, 
either,  in  Tome,  placed  naturally  at  the  end,  or  in 
others,  the  branch  fhortened  down  to  a  proper  lhoot, 
for  a  leader. 

That  in  the  general  regulation  obTerve,  in  Telefling 
the  principal  Tupply  of  proper  fhoots,  it  is  advifeable 
to  prefer  the  moderately  fhort-jointed,  that  appear 
the  bell  furnifhed  with  bloffom-buds,  being  round, 
plump,  and  fwelling  ;  and  from  which,  prune  out  clofe 
the  fuperfluous  Or  over-abundant,  with  any  remaining 
fore-right  and  other  ill-placed  fhoots,  not  well  Tituated 
for  training  to  the  wall  with  proper  regularity  ;  cutting 
away  alfo  weak  twigs,  watery,  unripened,  autumnal 
fhoots,  and  Angularly  rank  luxuriants,  taking  them  off 
clofe  to  the  old  wood;  likewife,  if  any  of  the  retain¬ 
ed  proper  fhoots,  have  fmall,  lateral  twigs,  prune 
them  off  clofe,  that  the  faid  principal  fhoots  may  be 
clean  and  Tingle;  and  to  make  room  for  the  requi- 
fite  Tupply  of  young  wood,  a  proportionable  part  of 
the  former  bearers,  and  naked,  old  branches,  fhould, 
in  this  pruning,  be  retrenched,  either  by  fhortening 
Tome  down,  more  or  lefs,  to  proper  young  lhoots,  or 
Tome  cut  clean  out,  fuch  as  are  the  leafl  produ&ive  of 
eligible,  bearing  wood  ;  obferving,  in  the  procefs  of 
pruning,  to  fhorten  mofl  of  the  retained  fhoots  about, 
one  third,  or  as  hereafter  explained. 

And  generally  obTerve,  that  where  any  fmall,  na¬ 
tural  Tpurs,  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  or  more,  long,, 
occur  on  the  continuing  two  or  three  years  old  mother 
branches,  and  appear  furnifhed  with  bloffom-buds, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  retained,  as  they  often  bear 
abundantly  in  as  good  perfection  as  the  principal  bear¬ 
ing  Tnoots ;  but  cut  out  clofe,  any  long,  projecting, 
and  naked,  barren  Tpurs,  old  flumps,  and  all  decayed 
wood. 

But,  to  explain  the  above  pruning  as  fully  as  pofli- 
blc,  it  is  neceffary  to  obTerve,  that  as  great  part  of 
the  feleCt  or  proper  fhoots,  now  requifite  to  retain,  are 
produced  chiefly  upon  the  fmaller  branches,  or  two  or 
three  years  old  wood,  or  principally  upon  the  lafl 
year’s  bearers,  arifing  on  the  lower  and  upper  parts, 
and  Tome  terminal  or  proceeding  immediately  from 
or  near  the  extremity;  and  therefore,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  neceffary  Tupply  of  the  young 
fhoots,  a  confiderablc  part  of  the  laid  mother  branch¬ 
es  fhould  be  cut  away,  in  proportion,  either  by  fhort¬ 
ening  or  cutting  down,  more  or  lefs,  in  particular 
parts,  to  Tome  principal  fhoots,  Tituated  on  the  refpec- 
tive  branches ;  or  others  of  the  worfl,  old  bearers,  cut 
away,  as  circumflances  may  require,  whereby  to 
have  fuffkient  fcope  for  training  the  requifite  Tupply 
of  young  bearing  wood,  equally  in  ail  parts  of  the 
trees,  for  general  bearers,  the  enfuing  feafon. 
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Therefore,  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  intimation, 
making  choice  of  the  proper  fhoots,  and  where  Titua¬ 
ted  on  the  lower  or  middle  part.  &c.  of  the  former 
year’s  bearers,  may  fhorten  or  cut  down  the  upper  partr 
thereof  to  the  firfl,  fecond,  or  other  moll  eligible  lhoot 
thereon,  which  then  commences  the  leading  fhoot  to 
the  refpeClive  branch  ;  or  if  only  the  uppermofl  fhoot 
Teems  neceffary  to  retain,  cut  away  any  others  below 
it;  or  if  two  are  neceffary  to  leave  on  the  parent 
branch,  retain  one  below  and  the  other  above ;  To,  in 
this  manner,  leaving  on  Tome  branches  but  one,  and 
on  others,  two  fhoots,  or  more,  in  particular  wide 
Tpaces,  or  as  it  fhall  feem  expedient,  according  to 
what  appears  requilite  to  furnifh  the  refpedlive  partsr 
of  the  tree. 

For  example,  that  where  two  fhoots,  or  more,  ap¬ 
pear  neceffary  to  retain  on  any  mother  branches,  or 
former  bearers,  to  Tupply  the  particular  parts,  leave  one 
of  the  bell  above,  either  the  terminal  or  end  lhoot,  it 
a  proper  one  is  thus  fituated ;  or  if  not,  cut  down  the 
upper  part  of  the  branch  to  the  firfl,  good  lateral  fhoot, 
and  leave  the  others  below,  at  a  proper  dillance,  and 
cut  away  any  other  intervening  fhoots  on  the  fame 
branch,  if  not  wanted ;  or,  in  Tome  cafes,  it  may  be 
proper  to  retain  only  the  end  or  terminal  fhoot,  either 
placed  naturally  at  the  end,  or  where  this  would  extend 
the  branch  too  confiderably,  the  branch  may  be  cut 
down  to  Tome  lateral  fhoot,  if  any  thereon,  that  would 
not  extend  beyond  the  limited  Tpace;  or,  in  Tome 
places,  it  may  probably  be  neceffary  to  retain  both  a  na¬ 
turally  terminal  fhoot,  or  one  Tituated  near  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  parent  branch,  or  old  bearer,  and  a  lateral 
one  towards  the  middle  or  lower  patts,  cutting  awad 
any  other  intervening  ones  ;  and  fometimes,  where 
long-extended  branches  occur,  or  fuch  as,  in  parti¬ 
cular  places,  extend  beyond  certain  limits,  where  not 
proper  room,  it  may  be  requifite,  occafionally,  to  cut 
down  the  extended  part  of  the  branches  to  Tome  befl 
lateral,  or  lower  fhoot,  that  will  not  extend  beyond  the 
limits  intended. 

Though,  as  good  fhoots  alfo  often  occur  on  the 
larger,  old,  principal  branches,  frequently  on  the  lower 
parts,  where  the  Taid  branches  do  not  admit  or  require 
being  cut  away,  and  that  where  proper  young  fhoots 
are  well-placed  thereon,  in  parts  of  the  tree  in  which 
they  may  appear  neceffary,  either  to  Tupply  a  vacancy, 
for  fucceflion  bearers,  or  new  wood  for  an  encreafe  of 
young  branches,  they  fhould  be  retained  in  all  parts  where 
they  can  be  admitted  or  trained  in  with  regularity,  be¬ 
tween  the  faid  branches,  to  have  all  parts  of  the  trees 
furnifhed  with  young  wood,  advancing  in  the  bottom, 
middle,  and  upper  expanfion,  in  a  regular  pro- 
grcflion. 
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But  obferve  likewife  in  this  pruning,  that  where 
cafual,  long-extended,  old  naked  branches  occur,  not 
furniffed  with  proper  young  wood,  adapted  either  for 
immediate  bearers,  or  for  furr.idiing  fuch  hereafter; 
or  that  any  old,  naked  branches  are  fuper-abundant, 
or  very  irregular,  o-  of  a  bad  habit  of  growth,  this 
is  now  the  proper  time  to  make  the  neceffary  regula¬ 
tion,  by  cutting  out  fuch  unferviceable  old  wood,  ei¬ 
ther  fome  to  their  origin,  if  it  feems  expedient,  and 
there  is  contiguous  young  weed  to  fupply  their  places, 
where  required;  or  otherwife,  pruned  down,  more  or 
lefs,  either  to  fome  good,  drong  lateral  (hoots,  that 
are  eligibly  fituated  thereon,  or  to  any  convenient, 
younger  mother  branch,  or  former  bearer,  proceeding 
from  the  lower  parts  of  the  old,  and  is  furnifhed  with 
one,  or  more,  proper  Ihoots,  forbearing;  and  hereby 
have  young  wood  in  conftant  fupplies,  in  all  parts  of 
the  trees,  advancing,  in  regular  order,  quite  from  the 
bottom  and  middle,  to  the  extremities  at  top  and^fides. 

It  is  material,  in  performing  this  pruning,  generally 
to  leave,  or  contrive,  in  cutting,  to  have  a  good  young 
fhoot  to  terminate  the  extreme  part  of  the  general 
branches,  one  to  each,  either  fuch  as  is  naturally  fitu¬ 
ated  at  or  near  the  extremity,  or  when  none  of  eli¬ 
gible  growth  is  thus  naturally  placed,  and  that,  when 
©ccafion  to  cut  away  fome  unferviceable  or  extended 
parts  of  the  branches,  they  Ihould  be  pruned  down  to 
a  proper  fhoot,  to  become  a  terminal  or  leader  to  the 
branch,  not,  where  it  can  be  avoided,  to  diorten  any 
branch  fo  as  to  terminate  in  a  naked  flump  in  the  old 
wood,  but  generally  to  have  a  terminal  fhoot,  as 
above,  leaving  principally  but  one,  as  a  leader  to  each 
branch ;  for  a  leading  or  terminal  fhoot  is  efTentially 
neceffary,  both  in  being  conformable  to  the  ways  of 
nature,  and  to  the  good  appearance  and  regular 
growth  of  the  trees,  as  well  as  being  of  much  advan¬ 
tage  in  drawing  proper  nourifhment  to  the  fruit  in 
its  advancing  growth. 

Obferve  further,  in  this  general  pruning,  that,  in 
cutting  out  the  fuper-abundant  and  imp-oper  flioots, 
and  retaining  the  proper  fupply,  and  that  when  necef¬ 
fary  to  leave  two  or  more  Ihoots  on  particular  parent 
branches,  or  former  bearers,  it  is  advifeable,  where 
convenient,  to  have  them  on  oppofite  fides,  in  alter¬ 
nate  order,  at  fome  eligible  dillance,  one  above  the 
other;  though,  as  this  may  not  always  be  practicable, 
and  that  fometimes  the  (hoots  proper  to  retain,  will 
happen  both,  or  all  on  one  fide,  in  which  h  is  not  very 
material,  only  by  being  on  different  fidesof  the  branch, 
as  above,  they  generally  admit  of  being  trained  with 
greater  regularity  to  the  wall,  conformable  to  the  re- 
quifite,  regular  difplay  of  the  general  expanfion. 

As  you  proceed  in  the  general  regulation,  agreeable 
to  the  foiegoing  obfervations,  in  cutting  out  the  unne- 
ceffary  and  improper  wood,  and  retaining  the  necef- 


fary  fupplies  of  the  bed  young  (hoots  of  lad  dimmer, 
it  is  proper  now,  in  the  winter-pruning,  as  before  ob- 
ferved,  to  fhorten  mod  of  the  (aid  (hoots  moderate!  ■/, 
that  by  cutting  off  the  weak,  infirm,  top  part,  they  may 
more  effectually  furnifh  fupplies  of  young  wood  the 
enfuing  year,  properly  fituated  for  fuccelfion  bearers 
the  year  after,  as  formerly  explained,  generally  per¬ 
forming  the  fhortening  as  you  advance  in  the  general 
pruning,  cutting  the  middling  (hoots  about  one  third, 
the  dronger  ones  nearly  the  fame,  in  proportion  to 
their  length;  and  the  moderate  or  fmall  (hoots  may 
occafionally  be  cut  a  little  more  than  thofe  of  dronger 
growth;  and  generally  obferve,  that  in  drong-fhoot- 
ing  trees  it  is  proper  to  leave  the  (hoots  longer  than 
thofe  of  a  more  moderate  or  weakly  date,  or  generally 
cut  below  the  weak,  fappy,  upper  part,  or  autumnal 
production. 

But  in  the  general  (hortening  it  mud  be  remarked, 
that  where  you  prune  principally  for  fruit,  be  careful, 
in  (hortening,  not  to  cut  below  all  the  bloffom-buds, 
where  they  appear,  or  areexpeCledto  advance,  difeo ven¬ 
dible,  by  their  round,  turgid,  or  fwelling  appearance ; 
the  wood-buds  being  oblong  and  thin;  and  (hould  ge¬ 
nerally  perform  the  (hortening  with  a  floping-cut  up¬ 
ward,  juft  behind,  and  a  little  above  a  (hoot-bud,  to 
furnifh  a  terminal  (hoot,  for  a  leader,  next  fummer, 
to  draw  the  nouridunent  to  the  fruit  more  effectually  in 
its  advancing  growth. 

Or,  in  (hortening  in  particular  trees,  where  neceffary 
to  prune  fome  (hoots  principally  to  furnifh  wood  to 
fupply  vacant  parts,  they  may  be  cut  (horter  than  ad- 
vifed  above  in  the  general  (hoots,  which  are  defigned 
for  bearers;  and,  on  which  occafion,  fome  may  be 
cut  to  one  half,  or  from  five  or  fix,  to  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  inches,  according  to  their  ftrength,  cutting 
the  fmaller  or  moderate  (hoots  (horter,  in  proportion, 
than  the  dronger  ones,  in  the  particular  parts  of  the 
tree,  where  it  may  feem  neceffary,  whereby  to  have 
them  more  effectually  produce  the  defired  fupply  of 
lateral  (hoots  the  enfuing  fummer,  to  furnifh  the  va¬ 
cancies  ;  or  fometimes  fmall  (hoots  on  the  lower  parts 
of  the  old  branches,  where  additional  fupplies  of  new 
wood  may  appear  requifite,  may  be  cut  to  two,  three, 
or  four  eyes,  that  they  may  furnifh  two  or  more  (hoots 
of  dronger  growth,  to  train  in  between  the  mother 
branches,  either  to  ferve  prefent  occafions,  or  as  a 
referve  to  be  ready  to  fupply  the  places  of  cafual,  de¬ 
cayed,  or  any  worn-out,  or  old,  unferviceable  wood 
hereafter;  and  tiius  may  always  have  young  branches 
advancing  between  the  old  ready,  quite  from  the 
bottom,  middle,  &c.  both  for  prefent  bearers,  and  to 
furnidi  others  in  proper  fuccefiion  in  ail  parts  of  the 
trees,  advancing  in  regular  gradation. 

It  mud  likewife  be  obferved  in  the  winter-pruning, 
that  where  any  trees  are  of  coniiderable,  luxuriant 
growth,  having  generally  drong,  vigorous  (hoots, 
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running  greatly  to  rank  wood,  and  not  producing  any 
tolerable  crops  of  fruit,  the  (hoots  (hould  be  left 
clofer,  or  in  greater  abundance,  and  (hould  moftly  be, 
but  very  moderately  (hortened,  or  fome  of  the  mod 
luxuriant  not  (hortened  at  all;  or  others,  lefs  vigorous, 
cut  only  about  one  fourth,  or  lefs,  or  fome  only  juft 
topped,  or  the  fmall,  upper  part  pruned  only  a  few 
inches;  and  thus,  in  general,  cut  the  retained  (hoots 
very  little,  or  the  (Irongeft  left  moftly  intire ;  as,  in 
fuch  vigorous  trees,  if  much  (hortened,  they  would 
(hoot  with  greater  luxuriance  to  rank  wood,  and  not 
become  fruitful;  but,  in  which,  leaving  the  feled 
(hoots  more  abundant  than  in  moderate  (hooting  trees, 
and  thcfe  but  little  (hortened,  agreeable  to  the  above 
intimations,  the  redundant  nouri(hment  will  thereby  be 
more  divided  and  expended  amongft  a  greater  expan- 
(ion  and  extent  of  branches  than  in  a  fmaller  num¬ 
ber  and  lefs  extenfion  of  wood  ;  and  nailing  all  the 
(hoots  as  much  horizontally  as  poffible,  v.liich  alfo 
contributes,  in  fome  degree,  in  checking  the  luxuri- 
ancy,  the  trees,  by  thefe  means,  will  be  reduced,  by 
degrees,  to  a  moderate  (late,  productive  of  fruitful 
(hoots  adapted  for  general  bearing. 

Likewife,  in  this  pruning,  if  any  trees  as  are  ge¬ 
nerally  of  moderate  growth,  have  produced  cafual, 
veryrrank  (hoots,  confiderably  more  vigorous  than  the 
generality  of  the  others  of  the  fame  tree,  they  (hould 
moftly  be  cut  out  clcfe,  that  they  may  not  exhauft,  or 
draw  the  nouri(hment  too  much  from  the  adjacent,  mo¬ 
derate  (hoots  ;  except  any  are  produced  in  or  near  fome 
vacant  fpace,  or  upon  the  lower  parts  of  old  branch¬ 
es,  where  a  future  fupply  of  young  wood  will  be  ap¬ 
parently  wanted,  fome  may  be  retained  fingly,  and 
pruned  down,  more  or  lefs,  to  furnilh  feveral  colla¬ 
terals  next  fummer,  which,  feparately,  may  prove  of 
a  more  moderate,  kindly  ftate. 

Though,  where  any  tree  of  a  generally  ftrong 
growth,  inclines  rather  to  commence  a  vigorous  habit 
of  (hooting,  and  that  fome  (hoots  occur  that  are  con¬ 
fiderably  more  luxuriant  than  the  reft,  one  or  more 
might  be  retained  in  different  parts,  to  carry  off  part 
cf  the  exhuberancy  of  fap  from  the  others,  to  pre¬ 
vent,  as  much  as  poftible,  too  great  luxuriancy  taking 
place  in  the  general  expanfion  ;  and,  likewife,  to  aftift 
further  in  preventing  the  production  of  rank  wood,  it 
is  advifeablc,  in  retaining  the  requifite  fupply  of  pro¬ 
per  (hoots,  to  leave  them  clofer,  or  more  abundant 
than  in  trees  of  moderate  growth,  and  the  (hoots  in 
general  but  moderately  (hortened,  and  thefe  trained 
down  as  much  horizontally,  as  room  admits,  in  which 
they  generally  (hoot  lefs  vigorous  than  in  a  more  up¬ 
right  pofition. 

Or,  in  winter-pruning  fuch  trees  as  affume  a  weak¬ 
ly  ftate,  either  (hooting  reluClantly,  or  producing 
moftly  fmall,  weak  (hoots,  it  is  eligible  to  cut  out 
mod  of  the  fmaller,  infirm  twigs,  and  retain  princi- 
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pally  only  the  ftrongeft  (hoots  for  the  genera?  fupply ; 
and  that  to  promote  their  furnilhing  a  production  of 
llrcnger  wood,  they  (hould  be  (hortened  more  than  in 
trees  of  a  free  growth;  or  fome,  in  the  mod  vacant 
prrts,  may  be  cut  to  one  half,  or  others,  a  little  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  their  ftrength  and  refpeCtive  fix¬ 
ations,  or  as  fupplies  of  future  wood  may  be  required 
in  particular  parts  of  the  trees  ;  giving  proper  atten¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  lower  and  middle  parts  fupplied  as 
well  as  poffib’e;  where,  in  vacancies,  or  where  room 
to  train  between  the  mother  branches,  cut  particular 
(hoots  to  a  few  eyes,  to  obtain  fome  collaterals  of 
ftronger  growth,  next  fummer. 

In  the  general  winter-pruning,  it  being  moftly  ad- 
vifed,  in  cutting  out  the  fuper-abundant  (hoots,  to 
prune  them  clofe  to  the  old  wood,  yet,  in  fome  cafes, 
it  may  be  proper,  in  particular  parts  below,  and  the 
middle,  &c.  in  fuch  as  are  produced  on  the  fides  of 
the  larger,  parent  branches,  or  in  places  where  future 
fupplies  of  young  wood  may  be  the  mod  apparently 
wanted,  fome  of  the  fmaller  (hoots,  thus  placed  in 
different  parts,  lower  and  higher,  &c.  may  be  pruned 
to  one,  two,  or  three  eyes,  to  furnilh  one  or  more- 
laterals  next  fummer,  in  cafe  they  (hould  be  wanted, 
and  trained  up  between  the  principal  branches,  till 
winter-pruning;  and  if  not  then  required,  may  be 
cut  away,  or  fome  retained  as  a  referve,  ready  to 
fupply  any  unforefeen  vacancy;  and  by  this  means 
may  have  all  parts  of  the  trees  always  furnilhed  with 
young  wood,  both  for  prefent  bearing  and  future 
emergencies. 

For  in  thefe  wall-trees,  as  obferved  of  the  Peaches 
and  Neftarines,  (hould  give  good  attention  always  to 
have  a  general  fupply  of  young  wood  in  all  parts  of 
the  trees,  quite  from  the  bottom  and  middle,  to  the 
upper  expanfion,  advancing  in  regular  gradation,  as 
it  were,  one  under  or  after  another,  at  proper,  mo¬ 
derate  diftances ;  and  always  keep  the  lower  and  va¬ 
cant  parts  well  furnilhed  with  requifite  fupplies  of 
proper  (hoots,  by  the  means  explained  in  the  general 
prunings;  and  thus  the  trees,  even  when  advanced 
to  a  great  age,  may  be  continued  every  where  abun¬ 
dantly  fruitful. 

And  it  may  be  obferved  of  old  Apricot  wall-trees, 
when  well  managed,  as  above,  they  are  particularly 
valuable,  in  being  generally  more  prolific  than  younger, 
and  the  fruit  attains  greater  perfection  in  richnefs  of 
flavour,  and  therefore  (hould  give  particular  attention 
to  encourage  their  growth,  by  preferving  proper  fup- 
pUes  of  young  wood;  and  as  decayed,  or  worn-out, 
old  branches  occur,  having  young  ready  to  lupply 
their  place,  (hould  be  cut  out,  now,  in  the  winter- 
pruning,  either  to  the  origin,  or  to  fome  lower,  fruit¬ 
ful  branch,  or  good  (hoot  eligibly  fituated ;  and  thus 
keep  all  parts  well  furnilhed  with  bearing  wood,  by 
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methods  explained  in  the  foregoing  general  directions, 
both  in  the  winter  and  fummer-prunings ;  continuing  the 
general  branches  extended  in  a  full  expanfion,  as  far 
as  their  allotted  bounds  admit,  and  they  will  remain 
abundantly  fruitful,  in  a  fuperior  degree  of  perfection, 
to  a  conliderable  old  age. 

Young  Apricot  wall-trees,  that  are  Hill  in  training, 
requiring  additional  fupplies  of  principal  brandies  to 
form  the  requifite  expanfion,  (hould,  now,  in  the  win¬ 
ter-pruning,  be  carefully  managed,  to  retain  the  well- 
placed  (hocts  where  required,  aild  to  prune  out  the 
improper,  giving  good  attention  to  prefcrve  a  proper 
fupply  of  the  belt  fide  and  terminal  (hoots,  both  in  the 
lower  and  advanced  parts,  where  an  encreafe  of  branch¬ 
es  is  wanted,  both  to  multiply  the  expanfion,  and  to 
extend  the  others  in  length,  as  well  as  for  bearing  wood ; 
keeping  the  middle  well  fupplied,  and  both  Tides  as 
equal  as  poflible,  both  in  the  number,  ftrength,  and 
length  of  the  branches  and  (hoots ;  and  from  which 
cut  out  the  irregular  and  fuperfluous,  if  any,  with  ill- 
growing  fore-right  and  other  ill-placed  (hoots ;  and  if 
any  Angularly  ftrong  luxuriants  occur,  which  appa¬ 
rently,  by  their  vigorous  growth,  would  draw  the 
nourifhment  from  the  reft,  they  (hould  be  cut  out  clofe, 
efpecially  where  on  one  ftde  of  the  tree  and  not  on  the 
other,  that  both  fides  and  all  parts  may  advance  equally 
in  ftrength ;  or  if  any  are  in  a  vacant  bottom  or  mid¬ 
dle  parts,  it  may  be  occasionally  retained  and  pruned 
down,  to  furnilh  two,  three,  or  more  laterals  to  fupply 
the  vacancies. 

Thus  far  concludes  the  principal  obfervations  and 
direftions  relative  to  the  winter-pruning  of  the  wall 
Apricots,  next  follows  fome  intimations  for  nailing  the 
trees  to  the  wall. 

According  as  you  advance  in  the  general  winter- 
pruning,  or  as  foon  as  each  tree  is  pruned,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  advifeable  to  have  it  nailed  direCtly  as  you  pro¬ 
ceed,  obferving  in  this  buftnefs,  that  the  (hoots  and 
branches  (hould  be  arranged,  more  or  lefs,  horizon¬ 
tally  to  the  wall,  in  proportion  to  their  general  expan- 
fton  and  extent,  and  as  the  refpeCtive  fpace  of  walling, 
&c.  admits,  as  obferved  for  the  Peaches  and  Nefta- 
rines;  and,  being  furnifhed  with  proper  wall  nails  and 
cloth  (hreds,  cut  about  half  an  inch  broad,  and  two  to 
three  inches  long,  arrange  the  branches  ftraight  and 
regular,  at  equal  diftances,  four  or  five  inches  afunder, 
proceeding  with  the  lower  branches  firft,  then  with 
the  others  regularly  upward,  extending  them  equally 
on  both  fides  to  the  right  and  left,  and  nailed  ftraight 
and.  elefe  to  the  wall ;  obferving  if  any  (hoots,  &c. 
were  left  too  clofe  in  pruning,  they,  in  the  nailing, 
(hould  be  cut  out,  the  moft  irregular  and  inferior,  that 
the  others  may  be  trained  with  proper  regularity. 


Where  any  Apricots  are  in  efpaliers,  they  (hould 
have  the  fame  care  in  regard  to  pruning,  &c.  as  ad- 
vifed  for  thofe  in  wall-trees,  both  in  the  fummer  and 
winter-pruning ;  and  the  branches  alfo  ranged  and 
trained  to  the  efpalier  in  the  fame  order,  either  by 
nailing  fome  of  them  to  the  principal  rails,  or  others 
tied  thereto,  or  to  the  fmaller  crofs  bars,  with  oficr 
twigs,  or  occafionally  with  old  (hip  rope  yarn. 

That  as  the  Apricot  Trees,  as  obferved  of  the 
Peaches  and  NeCtarines,  generally  begin  to  bloffom 
early  in  the  fpring,  when  (harp  frofts  and  cold  cutting 
blafts  fometimes  prevail,  and  that  the  bloftom  and  the 
fruit  in  embrio,  and  during  its  young  ftate,  is  tender 
and  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  froft,  it  would  be  of 
much  advantage  to  afford  them  fome  occafional  pro¬ 
tection,  efpecially  in  trees  of  the  moft  efteemed  prin¬ 
cipal  forts,  by  covering  them  with  large  garden  mats, 
when  inclement  weather,  as  above,  and  which  care  is 
neceflary  principally  in  March  and  April,  when  the 
blofioms  expand,  and  the  fruit  fetting,  as  well  as  dur¬ 
ing  its  infant  growth,  until  the  middle  or  end  of  April, 
if  cutting  weather  happens  at  that  feafori,  but  parti¬ 
cularly  when  frofts  prevail ;  in  which,  nail  up  large 
mats  againft  the  trees  in  the  evening,  to  continue  till 
after  fun-rifing,  or  till  nine  or  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  or  all  day,  if  cutting  froft  and  no  fun;  but  when 
warm,  funny,  or  in  ail  mild,  open  weather,  take  off 
the  covering;  or  fome  trees  might  be  defended  with 
cuttings  of  the  fmall  branches  of  ever-greens,  as  lau¬ 
rel,  yew,  fir,  &c.  being  furnifhed  with  the  leaves, 
and  flicking  them  between  the  branches  in  a  fpreading 
manner,  to  cover  the  bloftom  and  young  fruit  as  well 
as  poflible  ;  and  to  remain  conftantly  night  and  day, 
they  will  break  off  part  of  the  cutting  effects  of  the 
froft;  or,  in  the  fame  manner,  may  occafionally  ufe 
cuttings  of  the  branches  of  dried  fern ;  likewife,  old 
filhing  nets  are  alfo  fometimes  fufpended  before  the 
trees,  to  remain  conftantly,  as  intimated  of  the  ever¬ 
greens  and  fern. 

And  thus  thefe  different  protections  (hould  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  fruit  is  well  fet,  and  encreafed  a  little 
in  fize  to  that  of  large  peas,  or  middling,  green  goofe- 
berries;  afterwards,  about  the  middle  or  end  of  April, 
or  according  as  the  feafon  proves  more  or  lefs  fa¬ 
vourable,  all  the  covering  lhould  be  entirely  removed 
away,  to  admit  the  free  air,  fun,  &c.  fully  to  the 
fruit. 

Then,  about  the  end  of  April,  or  in  May,  and  be¬ 
ginning  of  June,  if  the  fruit  is  fet  confiderably  thick, 
or  in  clufters,  it  (hould  be  gradually  thinned,  as  ad- 
vifed  in  the  fummer  management  of  the  trees,  leaving 
a  fufficient  abundance  of  the  fineft  fruit  to  attain  ma¬ 
turity. 


The 
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The  farther  care  of  the  fruit,  in  its  advanced 
growth,  is  explained  in  the  fummer  culture  of  the 
trees;  it  attains  maturely  for  gathering  in  July  and 
Auguft. 

Standard  Apricot  Tree*  planted  detached  from 
walls,  in  warm  fituations,  in  the  open  ground,  often 
produce  plentiful  crops  of  fine  fruit  that  ripen  in  good 
perfedlion ;  and  as  to  their  management,  they  having 
full  fcope  in  the  head  to  branch  out  freely  every  way, 
like  other  (landard-trees,  they  only  need  occafional 
pruning,  not  regularly  every  year,  as  is  necefiary  for 
thofe  in  wall  and  efpalier-trees,  but  only  to  cut  out  ca- 
fual,  diforderly  branches,  or  to  thin  others  where  con- 
fiderably  crouded,  or  fometimes  to  reduce  any  of  long, 
rambling  growth,  and  to  cut  out  decayed  wood;  and 
which  occafional  pruning  fhould  generally  be  done  in 
the  winter  feafon,  or  early  in  the  fpring. 

Early  Apricots  are  obtained  by  means  of  hot  or  fire 
walls,  or  forcing-houfes,  by  having  bearing-trees 
planted  therein,  and  forwarded  by  affiftance  of  fire 
heat,  communicated  by  Hues  extended  within  the 
forcing  apartments  along  next  the  front  and  back 
parts,  and  fometimes  alfo  by  bark-bed  heat,  in  a  ca¬ 
pacious  pit  within ;  and  by  either  or  both  of  which 
methods  of  artificial  heat,  the  forcing  is  generally 
commenced  about  the  end  of  January,  or  beginning 
or  middle  of  February,  continued  till  May,  when, 
and  beginning  of  June,  early  ripe  Apricots  are  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  trees,  for  this  occafion,  fhould  be  previoufly 
raifed  to  a  bearing  Hate,  againft  walls,  &c.  in  the 
open  ground;  or  fome  alfo  in  pots,  that  they  may  be 
more  conveniently  tranfplanted  with  the  ball  of 
earth  about  their  roots,  intire  for  immediate  forc¬ 
ing;  and,  in  either  method,  the  trees  fhould  be  planted 
in  the  autumn,  in  the  borders  within  the  forcing-houfe, 
and  the  branches  trained  to  a  trellis  of  wood  work; 
and  afterwards  managed,  in  regard  to  the  forcing  and 
other  particulars,  the  fame  as  explained  for  forcing 
early  Peaches  and  Nedtarines,  under  the  article  Amyg¬ 
dala:,  **  . 

Of  the  LAURELS. 

The  Laurels,  agreeable  to  the  Linnaean  fyflem  of 
botany,  being  confidered  as  fpecies  of  the  Primus, 
conformable  to  the  charaElert  of  their  flowers  and 
fruit,  we  have  retained  them  accordingly,  as  fpecies 
of  that  Genus,  arranged  and  deferibed  each  in  its  pro¬ 
per  place,  among  the  other  fpecies  thereof;  and  under 
this  head  is  explained  their  general  ufes  and  culture. 

The  two  fpecies  of  Laurels  are  fine  ever-greens, 
of  the  firft  eftimation  for  ornamental  planting  in 
fhrubberies  and  other  plantations,  in  pleafure -grounds. 


being  of  the  large  flirub,  or  fmal!  or  moderate  tree  kind* 
moft  beautiful  in  their  continuing  fhining  foliage,  at 
all  feafons ;  large,  thick,  and  fplendent  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Laurel,  fmaller  in  the  Portugal  fort,  and  gene¬ 
rally  doubling  a  little ;  and  both  of  which  fpecies  are 
molt  defirable  ever-greens,  to  plant  both  in  aflem-- 
blage  with  others  of  that  tribe,  in  clumps  and  runnings 
plantations;  and  alfo  to  admit  in  thofe  of  deciduous, 
ornamental  trees  and  lhrubs;  and  alfo  to  plant  fingly 
in  detached  ftandards,  in  lawns,  plats,  borders,  Sc c. 

The  Common  Laurel  particularly,  is  a  fuperbly- 
noble  ever-green,  of  ftrong  growth,  and  large,  ele¬ 
gant  leaves,  of  Angular  beauty ;  and  the  tree  is  hardy 
to  grow  freely  in  any  common  foil  and  fiiuation,  both 
in  open  expofures,  and  under  (hade  of  trees,  &c.  or 
where  required ;  defirable  to  admit  as  a  principal  firft- 
rate  ever-green  in  all  fhrubbery  compartments,  and- to 
form  Laurel  clumps  and  plantations  wholly  of  that 
kind,  which,  in  pleafure-grounds,  parks,  &c.  has  a 
fine  effedt;  and  is  alfo  peculiarly- adapted  to  plant 
clofe  for  blind,  or  to  cover  or  hide  any  difagreeable 
objedt,  or  naked,  unfightly  walls,  palings,  ditches, 
& c.  in  gardens,  or  where  thought  eligible,  as  it  will 
grow  any  where ;  it  was  alfo  formerly  trained  for  or¬ 
namental  garden-hedges ;  though,  in  giving  the  ne- 
ceflary  annual  clipping,  the  (hears,  by  cutting  the 
large  leaves,  occasions  them  to  appear  unfightly,  and 
fometimes,  in  hot,  dry  weather,  make  them  aflume  2 
rufty  hue  in  the  cut-parts;  but  when,  inftead  of  clip— - 
ping  with  (hears,  the  projedting  (hoots  are  pruned  in 
with  a  knife,  without  mangling  the  leaves,  but  pre- 
ferved  whole,  the  hedge  will  then  continue  beautiful 
at  all  feafons  of  the  year. 

The  Portugal  Laurel  being  likewife  a  handlomc 
ever-green,  growing  with  a  large,  full,  bulhy  head, 
is  eminently  adapted  for  adorning  principal  (hrubbe- 
ries.  Sec.  and  to  plant  fingly  in  detached  (Vandard 
lhrubs,  in  borders,  plats,  lawns,  or  other  confpicuous 
compartments,  for  ornament. 

They  may  be  obtained,  in  proper  growth,  for  plant¬ 
ing,  at  all  the  public  nurferies,  in  plants  two  or  three, 
to  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  planted  principally  in  the 
autumn  or  fpring;  or  may  be  raifed  plentifully  by  the 
following  methods. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  of  Laurel  are  raifed  from  feed, 
cuttings,  and  layers;  but  as  they  grow  very  freely 
from  cuttings  of  the  young  (hoots  in  autumn,  that 
method  is  commonly  pradtifed. 

However,  they  may  be  occafionally  propagated  by 
any  of  thefe  ways;  the  feed  ripens,  in  the  berries,  in 
autumn,  and  may  either  fee  fowed  in  that  feafon,  in 
September  or  Odlober,  &c.  or  iu  the  fpring,  in  light 
Y  earth. 
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earth,  half  an  inch  deep;  and  when  the  feedling- 
plants  are  of  one  or  two  yearns  growth,  tranfplant 
them  into  nurfen  -beds.  Sec.  to  acquire  a  proper  fixe 
for  the  fhrubbery ;  cuttings  of  the  young  fhoots  of  -the 
year,  towards  the  latter  end  of  AuguA,  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  or  occaiionally  in  the  fpring,  cut  off  about 
eight  or  ten,  to  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  long;  or  if 
cut  off  with  an  inch  or  two  of  the  lail  year’s  wood, 
at  the  lower  end,  -it  will  be  fomc  advantage  to  their 
linking  :  preferve  the  topsiirtire,  diveft  them  of  the 
under  leaves,  and  planted  in  a  ihady  border,  they  will 
ftrike  freely,  and  be  well  rooted  in  one  feafon;  and 
layers  of  the  young  wood,  as  above,  in  autumn  or 
fpring,  will  alio  be  properly  well  rooted,  to  plant  off 
in  the  autumn  or  fpring  following,  in  the  nurfery. 

And  thus,  by  either  of  thefe  methods,  train  the 
••plants  in  the  nurfery  to  a  proper  growth,  either  fome 
, branch  quite  from  the  bottom,  or  others  pruned  up  a 
■little  below,  and,  in  both  of  which,  permitted  to 
branch  out  above  in  full  heads ;  and  when  advanced 
two  or  three,  to  four  or  five  feet  high,  are  of  proper 
fize  for  final  tranfpkmting. 

The  principal  feafon  for  removing  or  planting  the 
Laurels,  is,  as  advifed  for  other  ever-greens,  either 
in  autumn,  from  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
September,  to  the  end  of  Oftober,  or  any  time  in 
November,  in  mild  weather,  or  in  the  fpring,  from 
February  to  April,  not  very  generally  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  or  only  occasionally,  when  fettled,  open  wea¬ 
ther  prevails,  or  that  the  plants  can  be  tranfplanted 
with  good  balls  of  earth  about  the  roots,  not  to  feel 
their  removal ;  obferving  in  the  general  tranfplanting, 
they  may  either  be  removed  with  fmall  balls  of  earth, 
where  convenient,  which  would  be  of  advantage  in 
large  plants  particularly,  and  be  alfo  beneficial  in  thofe 
of  fmaller  growth;  or  may,  likewife,  be  fuccefsfully 
tranfplanted  without  balls,  removing  them  carefully  in 
their  full  fpread  of  roots;  and  in  either  of  which, 
plant  them  as  foon  as  poffible  after  removal  out  of  the 
nurfery,  & c.  and  watered,  efpecially  if  planted  early 
in  autumn,  or  late  in  the  fpring. 

In  .their  future  growth  in  the  fhrubbery,  Se c.  they 
may  grow  nearly  in  their  natural  order,  or  only  give 
occafional  pruning  to  reduce  cafual  run-away,  rude 
fhoots ;  or  if  any  are  planted  to  cover  walls,  train 
the  branches  thereto  at  firft  in  a  fpreading  manner ; 
and  if  in  hedges,  train  them  alfo  ir.  proper  order,  for 
that  purpofe;  and  in  both  of  which  laft-mentioned 
methods,  prune  in  the  projecting  fhoots  in  -fummer  or 
autumn,  if  required  to  have  them  grow  clofe  and  re¬ 
gular;  or  where  this  is  not  regarded,  they  may  be 
permitted  to  run  up  in  their  natural  growth. 


Ptelea,  SHRUB-TREFOIL, 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Tetrandria  Monogynia, 

Four  Males,  One  Female  ; 

Or  Plants  with  Flowers  ( Herm .)  having  four  Stamina 
and  one  P  if  ilium. 

Comprises  one  hardy,  deciduous,  flowering-fhrub, 
of  bufhy,  moderate  growth,  adorned  with  trifoliate 
leaves ;  and  fmall,  yellow  flowers,  of  four  petals,  hav¬ 
ing  four  fmall  llamina  or  male  genitals,  and  one  pifl 
tillum  or  female;  fucceeded  by  roundifh  pericar- 
piums,  or  feed-veffels,  containing  obtufe  feeds,  ripe 
in  autumn;  and  by  which,  fowed  in  that  feafon  or 
fpring,  the  fltrub  is  propagated,  and  by  layers  and 
cuttings  of  the  young  fhoots, 

One  Species. 

Ptelea  'trifoliata.  Trifoliate-leaved  Ptelea,  or 
Shrub-Trefoil. 

A  middling,  deciduous  fhrub,  of  upright,  bufhy 

growth,  four  or  five,  to  fix  or  eight  feet"  high _ the 

leaves  ( middling-face,  dark-green )  ternate,  or  com- 
pofed  of  three  folioles  or  lobes. — Native  of  Virginia. 
(  Any  foil.) 

This  fhrub  is  cultivated  in  fhrubbery  colledtions, 
makes  an  agreeable  variety  in  its  bufhy  growth  and 
trifoliate  leaves,  and  appears  ornamental  as  a  flowering 
fhrub,  continuing  in  flower  a  confiderable  time  in  au¬ 
tumn:  may  be  obtained  at  the  nurferies,  for  planting 
in  autumn  or  fpring,  or  any  time  in  open  weatherj 
From  October  till  March  or  April. 

It  is  propagated  by  Feeds,  layers,  and  cuttings,  in 
the  autumn  or  fpring ;  and  when  the  plants  are  raifed 
to  half  a  yard,  or  two  feet  growth,  or  more,  are  pro¬ 
per  for  the  fhrubbery. 

Tunica,  POMEGRANATE  TREE. 

•Clafs  and  Order. 

Icofandria  Monogynia, 

^Twenty,  or  more,.  Males,  One  Female  ; 

Or  Plants  v-ith  Flowers  ( Herm.)  having  twenty,  or 

more,  Stamina,  or  Male  Fructifications,  and  one  Pif- 

t ilium  or  Female. 

THE  Punic  a  furnifhes  two  fpecies,  fmall  or  mid¬ 
dling  tree,  and  dwarf  fhrubby  kind,  both  of  a  ten¬ 
der 
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der  nature,  more  particularly  the  latter,  requiring  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  green-houfe  in  winter;  but  the  tree  kind, 
common  Pomegranate,  is  more  hardy,  admits  of  being 
planted  in  the  open  ground,  in  a  warm  fituation,  or 
ngainft  a  fouth  wall;  cultivated  principally  for  variety 
and  ornament,  a?  a  Ane  flowering-tree  and  for  the 
beauty  of  its  fruit;  is  a  tree  of  moderate  growth,  very 
branchy  and  bufhy,  adorned  with  narrow,  fpear-fhape 
leaves;  and  very  ornamental,  fcarlet,  quinquepetalous 
flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  having  one¬ 
leaved,  bell-fhape,  five-parted  cups,  coloured  and  per¬ 
manent;  five  roundifh  expanded  petals;  twenty  or 
more  llamina,  a  roundifh  germen  below,  fupporting 
a  Angle  ftyle;  and  the  germen  grows  a  large,  globular 
fruit,  of  feveral  internal  cells,  full  of  a  fucculent  pulp, 
and  manv  granulous  feeds,  good  and  delicious  to  eat ; 
and  by  the  feeds  fowed  the  tree  may  be  raifed;  but  is 
more  generally  propagated  by  layers  of  the  young 
branches  in  the  fpring. 

One  hardieft  Species,  viz. 

Punic  a  Granatum — (Granatum)  or  Pomegranate 
Tree. 

Moderate,  deciduous  tree,  fifteen  to  eighteen,  or 
twenty  feet  high — a  tree-like  Item,  very  branchy  from 
the  bottom  upward;  the  leaves  {narrow,)  fpear- 
fhape;  and  many  elegant,  red  flowers,  in  bunch¬ 
es,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  and  young  fhoots, 
in  fpring  and  early  part  of  fummer;  fucceeded  by 
large,  round  fruit,  fometimes  ripening,  in  tolerable 
perfection,  againft  a  fouth  wall;  fome  kept  in  pots, 
to  Ihelter  in  winter. — Native  of  Spain1,  Italy,  and 
Mauritania.  ( Rich  ground  and  warm  fituation.) 

Varieties. — Common  Pomegranate  Tree,  with  An¬ 
gle  flowers. 

Double- flowered  Pomegranate  Tree. 

Striped -flowered  Pomegranate  Tree. 

Small-flowered  Pomegranate  Treer  with 
Angle  and  double  flowers. 

This  fpecies,  in  the  feveral  varieties,  are  definable 
to  plant  for  ornamental  flowering- trees,  allotting  them 
a  warm,  defended  fituation,  in  the  full  fun;  and  the 
common  Angle-flowered  kind  may  alfo  be  planted  both 
as  a  fruit-tree  and  for  ornament,  one,  two,  or  three 
trees  againft  a  Couth  wall,  and  the  branches  trained 
thereto,  regularly,  in  the  wall-tree  manner,  in  which 
they  will  both  flower  very  ornamentally ,  and  in  favourable 
feaforrs  produce  large,  beautiful  fruit,  in  fome  tolerable 
degree  of  maturity,  in  autumn ;  but  in  greater  per¬ 
fection,  if  the  trees  are  protected  with  glafs  frames,  in 
cold  weather,  in  fpring.  See.  while  flowering,  and  in  wet, 
cold  weather,  in  autumn,  when  the  fruit  is  ripening ; 


though,  at  beft,  they  feldom  ripen  here  with  equal  fla¬ 
vour,  as  in  their  native  countries. 

However,  confidered  as  ornamental  flowering-trees, 
they  merit  culture  in  every  curious  collection,  fome 
planted  againft  warm  walls,  or  others  trained  in  fmall 
ftandard-trees,  in  a  bufhy  growth,  for  adorning  the 
flhrubbery,  and  in  both  of  which,  their  elegant  fcarlet 
flowers  will  make  a  beautiful  appearance,  more  parti¬ 
cularly  the  double-flowered  kind,  which  are  of  An¬ 
gular  beauty,  continuing  in  fucceflion,  two  or  three 
months. 

All  the  varieties  are  propagated  by  layers  of  their 
young  branches,  in  the  autumn  or  fpring,  by  flit  lay¬ 
ers,  and  will  be  well  rooted,  for  planting  off,  by  the 
autumn  following,  planting  them  in  a  warm  Atuation, 
or  trained  as  above ;  or  fome  planted  at  once  where 
they  are  to  remain ;  or  may  alfo  plant  them  in  pots, 
fingly,  to  move  under  (belter  from  froft  in  winter. 

When  deAgned  to  plant  any  againft  a  wall,  to  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  and  fruit,  (hould  train  the  branches  there¬ 
to  four  or  flve  inches  afunder;  and  it  fhould  be  obferv- 
ed  that  as  the  tree  produces  the  flowers,  &c.  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches  or  (hoots  of  the  fame  year,  (hould 
annually  prune  them,  in  the  autumn  or  fpring,  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  fmall,  weak  twigs,  of  the  former  fum- 
mers,  referving  the  middling-ftrong  (hoots ;  and  thofe 
(hortened  according  to  their  ftrength,  that  they  may 
more  effectually  produce  a  proper  fupply  of  flowering- 
(hoots ;  and  when  thus  ftiortened  train  them  to  the  wall, 
and  in  the  following  fummer,  when  young  (hoots  ad¬ 
vance,  prune  off  any  as  are  of  vigorous  projecting 
growth,  and  retain  the  others  for  flowering,.  & c.  and 
train  them  to  the  wall. 

Pyrus,  PEAR  TREE,  compriftng  alfo  the  Appur 
and  Qu ince. 

Glafs  and  Order. 

Icofandria  Pentagynia 
Twenty  or  more  Males,  Five  Females ;, 

Or  Plants  with  Herm.  Flowers,  having  twenty,  or  more , 

Stamina,  or  Mules,  and  five  Pifiillums,  or  Females. 

THE  Pyrus,  conformable  to  the  fexual  fyftem  of 
botany,  comprehends  the  Pear  Tree  as  the  principal 
or  original  of  this  Genus;  and  the  Malus,  or  Apple  Tree, 
and  the  Gydonia,  or  Quince,  formerly  confidered  as  dif- 
tinCt  Genera,  are  ranged  as  feparate  fpecies  of  the 
Pyrus  family;  which,  confiding  of  four  or  flve  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies,  furniftiing  many  varieties,  are  all  of  the  de¬ 
ciduous  tree  kinds,  molt  valuable  fruit- trees,  or  fome  oc- 
caflonally  for  ornamental  planting ;  but  principally  to 
plant  abundantly  as  fruit-trees,  ingardens  and  orchards, 
for  their  productions  of  fruit,  of  luperior  value,  as  the 
Y  2  molt 
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mod  generally  ufeful  and  profitable,  more  particularly 
the  Pears  and  Apples,  in  their  very  numerous  varie¬ 
ties,  but  lefs  abundant  and  valuable  in  the  Quince; 
are  trees  of  large,  middling,  and  fm all  growth,  in  the 
different  fpecies;  garnifhed,  in  fummer,  with  ovate, 
fpear-fhape,  and  oblong  leaves,  of  middling  fizes,  and 
pentapetalous,  rofaeeaus,  white,  and  pale-reddifli  flow¬ 
ers,  in  umbellate  bunches,  -and  fingly,  produced  from 
the  fides  and  ends  of  the  branches,  April  and  May  ; 
having  monophyllous,  or  one-leaved,  concave,  five- 
Icbed  cups,  Jive  concave  petals,  twenty,  or  more, 
Jhortdamina;  a  roundifh,  central  germen,  fupporting 
five  ftyles;  and  the  germen  grows  a  large,  pyramidal, 
roundifh,  top-fhape,  and  umbilical,  flefhy,  eatable  fruit ; 
ripe  in  fummer  and  autumn ;  furnifhed  each  with 
five  oblong  feeds,  or  kernels,  by  which,  feparated 
from  the  fruit,  and  fowed,  the  trees  may  be  railed ; 
not,  however,  for  general  propagation,  as  all  the 
defirable  varieties  are  raifed  by  grafting  and  bud¬ 
ding,  whereby  to  have  the  forts  continued  permanent, 
and  fooner  commence  good  bearers;  and  fome  are  alfo 
raffed  oceafionally  by  layers  and  cuttings,  and  fome 
by  fuckers. 

The  principal  characters  of%e  Pyrus  are — the  flowers 
all  hermaphrodite — have  each  a  one-leaved,  concave 
calyx,  five -parted  at  the  top — corolla,  or  flower,  five 
roundifh  petals,  concave,  inferted  into  the  calyx — da- 
mina,  twenty,  or  more,  awl-fhape  filaments,  crowned 
by  Angle  anthera — Piltillum,  a  roundifh  germen,  un¬ 
der  the  flower,  •  fupporting  generally  five  llyles  within, 
and  terminated  by  Angle  fiigmas ;  and  the  germen 
grows  a  pyramidal,  roundifh,  and  top-fhape  fruit,  in 
the  different  varieties  umbilicated  at  the  top,  and  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  bafe,efpecially  the  Pears  and  the  Quinces, 
but  not  the  Apples;  and  all  of  which  have  five  internal 
membranous  cells,  containing  each  one  fmall  oblong 
and  pointed  kertiej,  or  feed. 

This  Genus  confiding  of  five  or  fix  parent  fpecies, 
fome  of  which  furnifh  numerous  varieties,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Pear  and  Apple,  fhall  range  ,-the  varieties 
under  each  refpeccive  fpecies. 

1.  Pear  Kinds. 

i.  Pyrus  communis,  Common  Pear  Tree. 

A  large,  deciduous  fruit-tree,  twenty  or  thirty,  to 
forty  feet  high,  growing  with  upright  and  fpreading 
branches,  in  the  different,  varieties — the  leaves  (mid¬ 
dling  and  l argijh )  ovate-oblcng,  fawed  on  the  edges; 
and  whitilh  fioweis,  in  pedunculated  or  foot-ftalked, 
corymbus  bunches,,  in  April  and  May;  fucceeded  by 
the  fruit,  in  June,  Sec.  pyramidal,  oblong,  roundifh, 
-and  top-fhape,  he  different  forts ;  ripening  from 


July,  to  Oftober  and  November. — Native  of -many 
parts  of  Europe.  (Loamy  or  any  common  foil.) 

Varieties  of  the  Tree. — Common,  cultivated,  Pear 
Tree.  (Many  varieties  of  the  fruit,  as 
hereafter.) 

Double-flowered  Pear  Tree. 

Twice -flowering  Pear  Tree. 

Stripe-leaved  Pear  Tree. 

Varieties  of  the  fruit. — Very  numerous,  confiding 
of  fummer,  autumn,  and  winter  Pears"; 
the  fummer  kinds,  ripening,  for  eatine, 
immediately  off  the  trees,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  middle  of  July,  to  the  end 
of  Augud  or  beginning,  of  September., 
and  modly  or  principally  for  prefent 
ufe,  as  they  do  not  keep  long,  fome 
only  a  few  days,  others  not  above  a 
week ;  the  autumn  kinds  alfo,  both  ri¬ 
pen  on  the  trees  for  immediate  eating, 
in  September  and  October,  and  fome, 
after  being  gathered,  will  keep  two, 
three,  or  four  weeks,  or  more ;  and  the 
winter  Pears  attain  full  growth  in  OCc- 
ber,  but  do  not  generally  acquire  ma¬ 
turity  for  eating  raw,  until  after  being 
gathered,  and  lain  in  theffruitery  rooms 
two,  three,  or  four,  to  five  or  fix  weeks, 
in  the  different  forts,  and  fome  two, 
three,  or  four  months,  as  exploded  be¬ 
low,  in  the  different  feafons  of  ripening, 
annexed  to  the  names  of  the  refpeCive 
■varieties,  both  of  the  fummer,  autumn, 
and  winter  Pears:  though  of  the  winter 
Pears,  feveral  forts,  although  not  of 
maturity  for  eating  raw  as  loon  as  ga¬ 
thered,  are  proper  for  culinary  occad- 
ons,  in  baking,  dewing.  See.  and  for 
making  perry ;  andlikewife  fome  of  the 
winter  kinds  are  proper  principally 
only  for  baking,  &c.  all  which,  as  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  following  regider  of  the 
names,  &c.  of  the  different  forts ;  ob- 
ferving,  that  as  mod  of  the  principal 
forts  were  originally  obtained  from 
■  France,  many  are  dill  known  chiedy 
by  the  French  names,  and  others  by  the 
Englidi ;  they  are  here  ranged  accord¬ 
ingly,  by  the  names  by  which  they  are 
the  mod  generally  known,  with  fhort 
deferiptions  of  the  different  varieties, 
and  their  times  of  ripening  or  maturity, 
viz. 

Supreme,  or  little  Muflt  Pear — a  fmall,' 
roundifh,  early  fruit,  ripening  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  colour,  and  rich  mufky  flavour; 
beginning  and  middle  of  July. 


Citron 
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Citron  des  Cannes,  or  Green  Chiflel  Pear 
— a  fmallifh,  roundifh,  top-fhape,  early 
fruit,  of  a  light  green,  or  greenifh-yel- 
low  colour;  the  flefli  melting,  rich  and 
juicy;  middle  or  eud  of  July,  and  be¬ 
ginning  of  Augitfi. 

Red  Mufcadelle  Pear — a  larjgifh,  beauti¬ 
ful,  oblongifh,  early  fruit;  ripening  of 
a  yellow  colour,  ftriped  with  red ;  the 
flelh  fomewhat  melting  and  rich  flavour¬ 
ed;  middle  or  end  of  July. 

Little  Mufcat  Pear — a  fmall,  round i fit, 
oblong  fruit,  ripening  yellow  and  musky 
flavoured;  end  of  July  and  beginning  of 
Auguft. 

Primitive  Pear — a  fmall,  yellowilh  and 
red  fruit ;  middle  and  end  of  July. 

Jargonelle  Pear,  fo  called  in  England,  but, 
from  its  lhape,  is  more  properly  the  Cu- 
iffe  Madame  (Lady’s  Thigh) — a  large, 
long,  pyramidal,  early  fruit,  ripening 
of  a  rufletty- green  colour,  or  of  -an  irony 
tinge  next  the  fun;  a  mod  fine,  fum- 
mer  Pear,  the  flelh  tender,  breaking, 
rich  and  juicy,  fupericr  to  all  other 
Pears  of  the  feafon ;  beginning  and  mid¬ 
dle  of  Augujl. 

Cuifle  Madame,  fo  called,  but  is  more 
properly  the  Jargonelle,  as  above;  and 
is  alfo  very  commonly  called  the  Wind- 
for  Pear — a  fine,  large,  oblong,  pyra¬ 
midal,  early  fruit,  ripening  of  a  yellow - 
ifh-green  colour,  and  fometimes  reddifli 
on  the  fide  next  the  fun ;  ftfft,  rich,  and 
juicy,  if  not  too  ripe,  but  foon  becomes 
meally  tafted;  the  tree  generally  a  great 
bearer  ;  middle  of  Augujl. 

Windfor  Pear,  a  variety  of,  amd  fomewhat 
refembling  the  laft  fort;  a  large,  ob- 
longilh,  top-lhape  fruit,  but  fhorter  and 
more  fwelling  towards  the  top  than  the 
Cuifle  Madame,  ripening  of  a  yellowifh- 
green  colour;  foft  or  tender,  and  tole¬ 
rably  juicy,  but  foon  becomes  meally; 
middle  of  Auguft. 

Auguft  Mufcat  or  Averat  Pear — a  mid- 
dling-fize,  roundfiih,  flat  fruit,  of  a 
whitilh  colour,  breaking  flefti,  rich, 
and  juicy;  a  very  fine  hummer  Pear; 
end  of  Auguft  and  beginning  of  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Orange  Mufcat — a  middle-f.ze,  fhortifh, 
globular  fruit,  yellowilh,  black  fpotted, 
mufky  flavoured  ;  btvinninv  and  middle 
of  Auguft. 

Little  Bianquctte  Pear — a  middling  or 
frualler,  roundifh  fruit,  greenifh-yel- 
low;  tender  juicy,  and  inufity  ;  middle 
of  Auguft. 


Long-Stalked  Blanquette — h  middle-fize 
fruit,  roundifh-oblong ;  breaking  and 
rich,  fugary;  middle  or  end  of  Auguft. 

Red  Orange  Pear — a  middling,  roundifn 
fruit,  yellowilh -green,  and  reddilh- 
purple;  melting,  juicy,  and  perfumed  ; 
end  oft  Auguft. 

Mufk  Robine — a  fmallifh,  round,  top- 
fhape  Pear,  ripening  yellowilh;  of  a 
rich,  muficy  flavour;  middle  or  end  of 
Auguft. 

Early  Ruflelet  Pear — a  middle-fize,  ob¬ 
long  fruit,  of  a  reddifh-rufietty  colour; 
melting  and  fugary;  middle  of  Auguft. 

Mufk  Drone  Pear — a  middle-fize,  round- 
ilh  fruit,  ripening  yellowilh;  melting 
and  rnufky ;  end  of  Auguft. 

Mufk  Orange  Pear — a  large,  roundifh 
fruit,  greenilh-yellow,  the  flelh  melt¬ 
ing  ;  end  of  Auguft. 

Perfumed  Pear — a  middle-fize,  roundifh- 
turbinated  fruit,  deep-red,  fpotted  with 
brown;  nieiting  and  perfumed;  end  of 
Augu(l. 

Rofe  Pear,  or  Thorny  Rcfe — alarge,  (hort, 
roundifh  fruit,  yellowilh-green,  red  next 
the  fun  ;  end  of  Auguft. 

Autumn  Ruflelet  Pear — a  large,  oblong 
fruit,  of  a  brown  colour,  dark-red  on 
the  funny  fide  ;  foft,  tender,  and  good ; 
middle  or  end  of  September. 

Hamdens,  or  Summer  Bergamot — a  larg- 
ilh,  round,  flattened  Pear,  yellowifh- 
green  ;  melting,  and  rich  perfumed ; 
middle  of  September. 

CaiTolette  Pear — a  middling-fize,  Iongifh 
fruit,  afh-coloured,  or  whitilh ;  melting, 
juicy  and  perfumed;  end  of  Auguft. 

Onion  Pear — mkldle-fize,  roundilh  fruit, 
brownifh  and  purple ;  melting  and  good ; 
end  of  Auguft. 

Princes  Pear — a  fmall,  roundifh,  brightr- 
'red  and  yeilowifh  fruit;  melting  and 
high  flavoured;  middle  to  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Pear  Pouchet — a  large,  roundifh,  whitilh  - 
yellow  Pear  ;  foft,  tender,  and  fugary ; 
end  of  Augujl. 

Summer  Boncretion,  (Good  Chriftian) — 
a  large,  oblong  Pear,  beautifully  red¬ 
dened  next  the  fun,  the  other  fide  wliit- 
ifh- green  ;  tender,  juicy,  and  perfumed  ; 
beginning  of  September. 

Salviati  Pear — a  moderately-large,  round¬ 
ifh,  flat  fruit,  a  little  hollowed  at  both 
ends,  red  and  yellow  one  fide,  the  othc  1 
whitilh  ;  foft  and  fugary ;  beginning  of 
September. 


Rofe-' 
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Rofe-water  Pear — a  large,  round  fruit, 
hollowed  at  the  bafe,  roughifh,  and  of 
a  brown  colour  ;  breaking  and  fugary ; 
middle  of  September. 

Great  Mouth-water  Pear— a  large,  round, 
fmooth,  green  fruit ;  melting  and  \»ei  y 
juicy;  middle  of  September. 

Autumn  Bergamot — -a  middle-fize,  round- 
ifh  fruit,  yellowifli-green,  reddifh  next 
the  fun  ;  juicy  and  rich;  middle  or  end  of 
September. 

Swil's  Bergamot— a  middle-fize,  roundifh 
Pear,  greenifh,  llriped  with  red  ;  melt¬ 
ing,  rich-juicy;  beginning  of  October. 

Deans  Pear,  or  White  Autumn  Beurre — 
a  large,  fine,  roundilh-turbinated  fruit, 
fmooth  and  yellowifh;  melting  and  very 
juicy  ;  beginning  of  October. 

Red  Beurre  Pear — a  large,  oblongilh-top- 
lhape  fruit,  reddilh-brown  colour  ;  folt, 
melting  fleih,  moll  juicy  and  rich ;  be¬ 
ginning  of  October. 

Brown  Beurre — a  large,  oblongilh,  brown- 
ifh-green  Pear  ;  rich  and  very  fine;  be¬ 
ginning  of  October. 

Green  Beurre — a  large,  greenifh  Pear  ; 
mod  rich  and  juicy;  beginning  of  October. 

Autumn  Verte  Longue,  or  Long  Green 
Pear  of  Autumn — alargifh,  long,  green 
fruit ;  the  flefh  melting,  very  juicy  and 
lugary  ;  middle  of  October  to  December,  life. 

Mufcat  Fleuri,  or  Long-ilalkcd  Autumn 
Mufcat — a  middle-fize,  roundifh,  very 
fine  Pear,  ruffetty,  of  darkifh-red ;  ten¬ 
der  fleih,  juicy  and  moll  rich  flavoured; 
middle  and  end  of  October. 

Melfirc  Jean,  or  Monfieur  John  Pear — a 
largilh,  or  middle-fize,  roundifh-turbi- 
nated  fruit,  with  a  rough,  brown  lkin  ; 
the  fleih  breaking,  full  of  a  rich,  fugary 
juice;  middle  or  end  of  October  and  No¬ 
vember.' 

Swan  Egg  Pear— moderate!;,  large,  round- 
ilh-turbinate,  gradually  [welling  in  the 
middle,  generally  of  a  greenilh-yellow, 
on  one  fide  a  little  purplilh  ;  moll  juicy 
and  delicious ;  October  and  November. 

Poire  Pendar,  or  Knaves  Pear— largilh- 
oblong,  whitilh-green  fruit ;  tender, 
with  a  fugary  juice ;  end  of  October. 

Rouffcline  Pear,  or  Late  Long-ltalked 
Autumn  Mufcat — a  middle-fize,  oblong, 
fmooth  fruit,  greenilh-yellow,  and  deep- 
reii  next  the  fun  ;  very  tender  fleih,  fu¬ 
gary  and  jHirfumed  flavour;  middle  to 
the  end  of  October. 

Green  Sugar  Pear — middle-fize,  oblong- 
pyramidal  fruit,  fmooth  green;  buttery. 


fweet,  and  rich-flavoured ;  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber. 

La  Befideri,  or  wilding  Pear— middle-fize, 
globofe,  or  round  fruit,  whitilh-yellow  ; 
better  for  baking.  Sec.  than  eating  raw  ; 
end  of  October  or  November,  Iff c. 

Crafl'ane  Pear,  or  Bergamot  Craffane — a 
middle-fize,  roundifli-flat  Pear,  umbili- 
cated,  or  hollowed  at  the  crown  and 
bottom,  ripening  of  a  greenilh-yellow, 
and  rufietty  ;  very  tender,  buttery,  and 
moll  rich  flavoured;  end  of  October  to 
the  end  of  November  or  December. 

La  Marquife,  or  Marquis  Pear—  large, 
oblong-roundifli,  flat  at  top,  green- 
ifh-yellow,  reddifh  next  the  fun;  ten¬ 
der,  fugary,  and  delicately-rich  flavour¬ 
ed  ;  beginning  of  November  to  December , 
&c. 

Dauphine  Pear— middling-fize,  roundifh- 
turbinated,  flat  at  top,  of  a  yellowiih 
colour ;  tender,  rich,  fugary,  and  moll 
excellent;  end  of  November,  iSc. 

Martin  Sec,  or  Dry  Martin  Pear — largifh- 
oblong,  deep-ruflet  on  one  fide,  the 
other  reddiih  ;  rich,  fugary,  and  fine; 
end  of  November,  Iff c. 

Colmar,  or  Manna  Pear — large  oblong, 
the  middle  fwelling,  and  the  head  flat, 
deeply  hollowed,  greenifh-yellow,  or  yel- 
low-fpotted  ;  very  tender,  and  fugary 
juiced;  December  to  "January  or  Febru¬ 
ary. 

Virgouleufe — ‘amoft  fine,  large,  long  Pear, 
of  a  greenilh-yellow,  the  fleih  melting 
and  delicately-rich  and  juicy — Decem¬ 
ber  to  the  end  of  January,  tffc. 

Winter  Verte  Longue,  [Long  Green  Pear 
of  Winter) — large,  roundilh-long,  and 
citron-lhape,  fmooth  and  green,  ripen¬ 
ing  fomewhat  yellowiih  ;  melting,  but¬ 
tery,  and  rich  ;  end  of  December. 

Amadot  Pear — middle-fize,  oblong -turbi¬ 
nate,  or  top-fhape,  roughifh,  rufletty- 
coloured,  fleih  dryifh,  mu[ky-flavoured ; 
December  and  January. 

Chat-bnde,  (Burnt  Cat) — fmall,  oblong, 
whitilh  and  rufletty-brovvn;  beginning 
of  November,  &c. 

St.  Germain  Pear — a  large,  long,  very 
fine  winter  Pear,  ripening  of  a  yellow¬ 
ifli-green;  melting,  moll  juicy  and  fweet, 
and  is  of  much  ellimation;  December 
till  February  or  March. 

Epine  d’Hyver,  or  Winter  Thorn — large, 
long-pyramidal  lhape,  fmooth,  whitilh- 
green,  or  ripening  fomewhat  yellowiih  ; 
a  fine  eating  winter  Pear,  melting,  but¬ 
tery. 
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tery,  fweet  and  high- flavoured  Decem¬ 
ber  till  March. 

Poire  d’Ambrette,  or  Ambret  Pear  — 
large,  roundifh,  and  ruflel-coloured ; 
fweet,  and  mufky-perfumed  ;  December 
to  the  end  of  January  or  February. 

Louifbon,  or  Good  Lewis — a  large,  long 
Pear,  fmooth,  greenilh-white,  the  flefli 
very  tender  and  fweet — December ,  Ja¬ 
nuary,  (A  c. 

Winter  Boncretion — a  mod  large,  long- 
pyramidal  Pear,  often  irregular,  or 
knobby,  generally  of  a  yellowilh  colour, 
lbmetimes  a  little  reddilh  next  the  fun  ; 
the  flefh  breaking  and  tender,  juicy  and 
rich,  and  is  a  mod  noted  and  much- 
edeemed  winter  Pear;  January ,  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  March,  to  April  or  May. 

Mar veille  d’Hyver,  or  Wonder  of  Winter 
— middle-fize,  roundiih-oblong,  green, 
fomewhat  fpotted  ;  very  rich  and  fine ; 
December  and  January. 

Bell  de  Chaumontelle — large,  oblong,  ve¬ 
ry  fine  winter  Pear,  whitilh-green,  and 
purpliih  next  the  fun ;  melting,  rich,  and 
delicious ;  November  to  January,  IA c. 

St.  Martial  Pear — large  oblong,  fmooth, 
yellowilh  and  purpliih;  melting,  juicy, 
and  fweet ;  January,  February,  March, 
(Ac. 

Winter  Ruflelet — a  middle-fize,  oblong 
Pear,  greenifh-yellow,  inclining  to  brown; 
melting  and  very  juicy;  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  la  c. 

Great  Orange  Pear — liyge  round,  of  a 
whitifh-yellow  colour,  the  flelh  break¬ 
ing  and  tolerably  good;  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December. 

Martin-Sire,  or  Lord  Martin  Pear — large, 
oblong-turbinated,  unequal,  or  on  one 
fide  fwelling  in  the  middle,  fmooth,  pur¬ 
pliih  and  yellow  ;  melting,  juicy,  and 
rich-flavoured;  December ,  January , 

(Sic. 


Eafler  St.  Germain  Pear— moderately  lar^e, 
long,  and  greenifh ;  melting  and  rich- fla¬ 
voured;  February,  March,  or  April. 

Holland  Bergamot  — a  large,  roundifh, 
greenifh  Pear;  tender,  juicy,  and  high- 
flavoured  ;  keeps  good  till  March  tr  A  pi  >7. 

German  Mufcat  —  middle-fize,  cblong- 
roundifh,  rufletty  and  red;  melting,  but¬ 
tery,  ar.d  mulky-fiavoured ;  March, 
April,  till  May. 

St.  Auitin  Pear — middling-large,  oblong- 
ifh,  of  a  citron-yellow  colour,  fpotted 
with  red;  tender,  and  moderately  juicy  ; 
December  till  January  or  February. 

Golden  End  of  Winter — large,  roundifh, 
or  almofl  globular,  yellow  fpotted  with 
red  ;  January  till  March. 

Winter  Citron  Pear — moderately  large, 
roundifh  citron,  or  orange-fhape,  and 
of  a  yellow  colour  ;  the  flefh  rather  dry, 
but  good  for  baking ;  December  to  March. 

Pound  Pear,  Black  Pear  of  Worcefter,  or 
Parkinfon’s  Warden — very  large,  ob¬ 
long-turbinate,  roughifh,  of  a  darkifh, 
obfeure  red,  on  one  fide,  the  other  green¬ 
ifh  ;  hard  and  aullere;  principally  for 
baking.  Hewing,  See.  November  to  March. 

Union  Pear,  or  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain — 
very  large,  long-pyramidal  fhape,  moflly 
deep-green,  or  fometimes  reddilh  next 
the  fun ;  the  flefli  hard,  but  excellent 
for  baking,  &c.  November  to  April,  t 

Cadilac  Pear — large,  roundilh-turbinate, 
molt  part  yellowilh,  and  reddifh  next 
the  fun  ;  the  flefli  hard  and  juicy,  but 
rather  aullere  ;  generally  efleemed  for 
baking.  Hewing,  &c.  November  to  March 
or  April. 

Double- flowered  Pear — large,  fhort,  and 
roundifh,  fmooth,  and  yellowifh,  and 

.  purple-red  on  the  fide  next  the  fun  ;  the/ 
flelh  rather  hard,  better  for  baking  than 
eating  raw  ;  December  to  April  or  May. 


Eafter  Bergamot — large  roundifh-oblong, 
or  top-fhape,  greenifh-yellow,  adfperfed 
with  many  rough  protuberant  fpets ; 
breaking,  and  fweet  juiced  ;  February, 
March,  April,  (Ac. 

Spanilh  Boncretion — a  large,  handfome, 
pyramidal  Pear,  one  fide  purple  or  red, 
with  many  black  fpots,  the  other  fide 
yellow,  the  flefh  breaking  and  rich;  De- 
( ember  and  January. 

Small  Winter  Beurre — a  fmall  oblongifli 
Pear,  yellowifh,  fpotted  with  red  ;  melt¬ 
ing,  rich-juicy;  December  and  January, 


The  foregoing  being  fhort  descriptions  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties  of  Pears,  the  following  confifls  both  of 
fuminer,  autumn,  and  winter  kinds,  as  in  the  foregoing 
lift,  are  alfo  moftly  good  forts  ;  fhall  mention  their  ge- 
ueraJly-known  names  and  time*  of  ripening. 

Katherine  Pear;  end  of  July  and  beginning 
of  Augujl. 

Orange  Bergamot;  September. 

Lemon  Pear ;  September. 

St.  James’s  Pear;  September. 

Lord  Chevne’s  Pear;  September. 

Red  Admirable  ;  September  and  0  liber. 

Crawford 
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Crawford  Pear;  September  and  October. 
French  Bergamot  ;  0 Holer. 

Brocas’s  Bergamot  ;  October. 

A uchen  Pear;  October. 

Grey  Good  Wife  ;  O Bober. 

Ganfil’s  Bergamot ;  Odobcr. 

Pear  Piper  ;  September  and  October. 

Scotch  Bergamot ;  September  and  October . 
Trumpet  Pear;  September  ana  OHober. 
Vicar  Pear;  September  and  October. 
EchafTery;  November,  December,  If  c. 
Carlifle  Pear;  October. 

Chatea  du  Roi  Bergamot;  Oftcber. 

Blood  Pear  ;  October,  November,  December, 
&c. 

Carmeli  e  Pear ;  October ,  November,  De¬ 
cember,  tef  c. 

Winter  Bergamot ;  October,  November,  De¬ 
cember,  &  c. 

Seven-elbowed  Portugal  Pear;  October,. 

November,  December,  (etc. 

Terling  Pear  ;  October,  November,  Decem¬ 
ber,  &c. 

Beurre  blanc;  October,  &c. 
Beurred’Ore;  October,  &c. 

Of  the  different  varieties  of  Pears,  the  following 
being  very  large,  and  fome  too  hard  and  auftere  to 
eat,  till  improved  by  culinary  preparations,  in  baking, 
fiewing,  & c. 

Pound  Pear,  or  Black  Pear  of  Worcefler. 
Cadilac. 

Union,  or  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain. 
Double-flowered  Pear. 

Winter  Citron. 

Blood  Pear. 

Or  may  alfo  bake  or  flew  any  other  large  forts,  fuch 
as 

Winter  Boncretion. 

Spanifh  Boncretion, 

Good  Lewis. 

Holland  Bergamot. 

Winter  Thorn,  See. 


VEGETABLE  SYSTEM 

The  trees  of  all  the  varieties  of  Pears,  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  grafting  and  inoculating  the  refpedive  forts 
upon  any  kind  of  Pear  flocks,  raifed  from  feed  or 
fuckers;  and  upon  Quince  flocks  to  have  treesof  fmall- 
er  or  more  moderate  growth  fo~  walls,  efpaliers,  and 
fmall  flandards ;  as  more  fully  explained  hereafter,  un¬ 
der  the  article,,  the  General  Culture  of  the  Pears  and 
Apples. 

2.  Apple  Kinds. 

Confifling  of  three  fpecies,  one  of  which  is  the  Com¬ 
mon  Apple,  (fuppofed  originally  the  Crab)  furnifhing 
many  fine  varieties  of  the  fruit,  attaining  proper  growth 
for  eating  and  culinary  ufes,  cyder,  &c.  from  June, 
July,  and  Auguft,  to  the  end  of  October;  the  fummer 
kinds,  attaining  perfedion  before  September,  do  not 
keep  long,  but  the  late  forts  keep  good  in  wintcr,.and 
fome  till  next  fpring  and  fummer;  and  of  the  other 
fpecies,  and  fome  varieties  of  the  Common  Apple,  are 
alfo  proper  to  plant  for  ornament. 

2.  Pyrus  Malus — (Malus)  or  Common  Apple  Tree. 

A  moderate,  deciduous  tree,  fifteen  or  twenty,  to 
twenty-five  feet  high,  generally  with  a  fpreading, 
branchy  head — the  leaves  ( middling )  ovate-oblong,  and 
the  edges  fawed ;  and  umbellate  bunches  of  reddilh  ro- 
faceous  flowers,  feffile,  or  clofe-fitting  ;  fucceeded  by 
large,  roundifh,  and  oblong  fruit,  umbilicated  at  the 
top,  and  moftly  hollowed  at  the  bafe. — Native  of  mofl 
parts  of  Europe.  ( Loamy  or  any  common  foil.) 

Varieties  of  the.  T ree. — Common  cultivated  Apple  Tree. 

— (  Many  varieties  of  the fruit,  as  hereafter.) 
<  Double-flowered  Apple  Tree. 

Wild  Apple,  or  Crab,  with  fmall,  round, 
very  four  fruit. 

Whitifh-yellow-fruited  Crab. 
Purple-fruited  Crab. 

Stripe-leaved  Crab. 

Dwarf,  or  Paradife  Apple — a  fmall,  fhrub- 
like  tree,  with  very  fmall  fruit. 

Dutch  Paradife  Apple — larger  and  ftrong- 
er. 


Thus  far  concludes  the  general  regifler  of  the  fpe-' 
cies  and  different  varieties  of  Pears,  efpecially  of  the 
principal  forts;  as  there  are  ftill  many  more  than  is^ 
here  enumerated,  known  in  different  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  by  various  names,  peculiar  to  particular  places ; 
but  as  the  foregoing  lift  comprifes  a  large  affortment  of 
principal  varieties,  from  which  to  make  a  colledion, 
more  or  lefs,  of  good  kinds  for  planting,  it  would  be 
fuperfluous  to  add  a  number  of  inferior  forts,  or  of 
«thers,  not  fo  generally  known,  of  good  qualities. 


Though  of  the  above,  the  Crab  and  the  Paradife 
Apples,  are  by  fome  confidered  as  diftind  fpecies,  as 
they  generally  come  the  fame  from  feed,  and  which 
forts,  are  principally  ufed  for  flocks,  upon  which  to 
graft  or  bud  the  different  varieties  of  the  cultivated 
Apples;  the  Crab  flocks  being  proper  for  large  trees, 
and  the  Paradife  flocks  to  form  fmall  or  dwarf  trees ; 
and  are  likewife  admitted  in  pleafure-ground  planta¬ 
tions,  for  variety. 


i 


Varieties 
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V a  vie  tits  of  the  Fruit  of  the  Cultivated  yip  pie  Tree . 

Thefe  are  numerous,  attaining  perfection 
for  ufe  immediately  off  the  trees,  from 
June  or  July,  to  September,  Sc c.  in  the 
fummer  and  autumn  kinds,  but  do  not 
keep  long;  and  in  the  winter  apples,  ac¬ 
quiring  full  growth  in  October,  fome 
both  for  immediate  eating,  and  which, 
and  the  other  different  varieties  of  that 
fen  fen,  being  gathered  and  houfed,  con¬ 
tinue  in  perfection  one,  two,  or  three,  to 
lcveral  months,  in  the  different  forts; 
confiding  of  the  following  fummer,  au¬ 
tumn,  and  winterApples — 

Gennetting,  or  June-eating  —  a  fmall, 
rour.difh,  yellow  and  red  fruit — for  eat¬ 
ing  fometimes  in  the  end  of  June  and 
in  July,  when  growing  againfl  a  fouth 
wall,  and  on  ftandards  in  Auguft. 

Codlin  Apple,  or  Codlin — a  middling,  or 
largifh  oblong  Apple,  fomewhat  ang¬ 
led  longitudinally,  and  of  a  greenilh- 
yellow,  or  ripening  to  a  yellowifh  and 
red  colour;  is  generally  the  firft  Ap¬ 
ple  for  principal  ufe — June  and  July  in 
young  growth,  and  of  full  maturity  in 
Auguft. 

Margarate  Apple — a  middle-fize,  round- 
ifh  fruit,  reddifh  next  the  fun,  the  other 
fide  whitifh-green  ;  beginning  of  Auguft. 

Dutch  Codlin — large,  oblong,  fine  Apple, 
much  larger  than  the  common  Codlin, 
of  a  yellowifh-green;  excellent  for  culi¬ 
nary  purpofes ;  Auguft  and  September. 

Summer  Pearmain — a  largifh,  oblong, 
Apple,  rcd-flriped ; . Auguft  and  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Summer  Calville — largifh,  oblong  Ap¬ 
ple,  whitifh-yellow;  Auguft  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  « 

Summer  Rambour — a  large,  fine  Apple, 
red  and  yellowifh-grecn-flriped ;  end  of 
Auguft  and  in  September. 

Summer  Pippin — a  middle-fize,  ronndifh 
Apple,  of  a  yellowilh  colour;  September 
and  October. 

Red  Autumn  Calville — a  large,  oblongifh 
Apple,  of  a  beautiful  red  next  the  fun ; 
good  for  eating,  baking,  & c.  Septem¬ 
ber,  October,  dc 

White  Autumn  Calville — largifh,  oblong, 
whitilh-yellow  Apple ;  September  and 
October. 

Red  Winter  Calville ;  O. icier,  November, 
till  March. 

Nune-Such — a  middle-fize,  round  ifh,  yel¬ 
lowifh-green,  and  reddilh  Apple;  i,/- 
timber,  October,  November,  dc. 

Loan’s  Pearmain — middle-fize,  oblong- 
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ifh,  handfome  Apple,  beautifully  red 
next  the  fun,  the  other  fide  red-itriped; 
September,  October,  and  November. 

Golden  Rennet — a  middle-fize,  rour.difh, 
oblong,  beautiful,  fine  eating  Apple, 
bright-red  and  veliowifh ;  September,  cr 
October,  to  March,  or  longer. 

Aromatic  Pippin — a  middle-fize,  round- 
ifh-oblong  Apple,  ruffetty-coloured  next 
the  fun,  of  a  fine  aromatic  flavour;  Oc¬ 
tober,  November ,  dc. 

Holland  Pippin  —  a  fine,  large,  cblci'g- 
roundilh  Apple,  of  a  greenifh-yeilow, 
good  both  for  eating  and  culinary  pui  - 
pofes ;  October,  November,  till  March. 

Golden  Pippin — a  fmall,  roundifh-oval, 
fine  eating  Apple,  of  a  golden-yellow 
colour,  fire.  October,  November,  till 
March  or  April. 

Pomme  d’Anis,  or  Anife  Apple — a  mid¬ 
dle-fize,  oblongifh  fruit,  of  a  greyifh- 
green ;  fpicy-tafted,  like  anife-feeds; 
September ,  October,  d c . 

White,  or  French  Rennet — a  large,  hand¬ 
fome,  roundifh  fruit,  of  a  whitifh-green, 
becoming  yellowifh  when  ripe,  good, 
both  as  a  defert  Apple,  and  for  kitchen 
ufes ;  October,  November,  to  January. 

Violet  Apple — moderately-large,  round¬ 
ifh  fruit,  yellowifh-green,  with  red 
ftripes,  of  a  fugary  take  and  violet  fla¬ 
vour;  October,  'die. 

Tranfparctit  Apple — a  middle-fize,  round- 
ifh-oblong  fruit,  yellow-coloured,  of  a 
fomewhat  tranfparent  nature,  efleemed 
more  for  curicfity  than  eating ;  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October. 

Quince  Apple — a  fmallifh,  oval-oblong 
fruit,  qui'nce-fhaped,  ruflet  and  yeliow- 
ifli ;  September  and  October. 

White  Coflin — a  largifh,  or  middle-fize, 
roundifh,  white  Apple;  September,  Octo¬ 
ber,  dc. 

Kentifh  Pippin — a  fine,  large,  oblong  Ap¬ 
ple,  whitifh-green,  good  both  for  eating 
baking.  Sec.  October ,  November,  Decem¬ 
ber,  dc.  to  March. 

Scarlet  Pearmain — a  handfome,  large,  ob¬ 
longifh  Apple,  of  a  fine  red  colour,  good 
for  eating  and  kitchen  ufes ;  September, 
October,  November,  dc. 

Golden  Ruflet — a  middle-fize,  roundifh 
Apple,  of  a  yellowifh  and  ruflet  colour; 
September,  October,  November,  dc. 

Autumn  Ruflet — a  large,  roundifh-oblong 
Apple,  of  a  rufletty-yellowifh  colour; 
September ,  October ,  and  November. 

Winter,  or Hcrtfordfhire  Pearmain — a  fine, 
moderatcly-large,  oblongifh  Apple,  red 
Z  on 
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on  one  fide,  the  other  vellowifh-rcd- 
llripcd;  Q  doles,  November,  Decem¬ 
ber,  Sc. 

Royal  Ruflet — a  large,  mod  excellent  Ap¬ 
ple,  round;! h-oblong,  broad  at  the  bale, 
wholly  of  a  deep-ruffet  colour,  fome- 
times  tinged  with  vellow,  fuperior  for 
baking,  boiling,  and  very  good  for  eat¬ 
ing  raw;  Oclober,  November,  to  March 
er  April. 

Embroidered  Apple — a  moderately-large, 
oblongilh  fruit,  yellowifh  and  broad  red 
fir  pas ;  Odder,  No  vember,  December,  life. 

Grey  Leadington  Apple — a  largifh,  hand- 
fome,  oblong  fruit,  of  a  greyilh-green 
colour,  excellent  both  for  eating,  baking, 
boiling,  &c,  October,  November,  life. 

Piles  Ruflet — a  middle-fize,  roundilh-oval 
fruit,  ruflet  colour  on  one  fide,  the 
other  a  darkifli -green,  of  a  lharpifh  fla¬ 
vour;  Odder,  and  all  winter  and  fpring. 

Kentifh  Pippin — a  large,  fine,  oblong  Ap¬ 
ple,  of  a  yeliowifh-green  colour ;  Oc¬ 
tober,  November,  till  fpring. 

Norfolk  BeefRn — a  middle-fize,  oblong, 
reddifh  Apple ;  Odder,  November,  to 
‘January  or  February . 

Leathercoat  Ruflet — a  fmaller,  middle- 
fize,  roundifh  apple,  dark  ruffetty 
green,  of  a  fharply  acid  flavour  ;  No¬ 
vember,  and  all  winter  and  fpring. 

Wheeler’s  Ruflet — a  good,  middle-fize, 
roundifh  Apple,  fomewhat  flat,  of  a 
lightifh  ruflet,  and  pale-yellow  colour  ; 
Odober,  and  all  winter  and  fpring. 

Stone  Pippin — a  middle-fize,  roundifh, 
whitifh,  hard  Apple,  for  long  keeping  ; 
Odober,  all  winter  and  fpring,  till  May 
or  June. 

Monftrous  Rennet — a  very  large,  oblong- 
ifh  Apple,,  reddifh  on  one  fide,  the 
other  fide  greenifh  ;  principally  for 
baking,  boiling,  &c.  Odober,  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  December. 

Nonpareil — a  mofl  eftimable  eating  Ap¬ 
ple,  fmaller-middling-fize,  roundifh  and 
flat,  of  a  ruffetty-green  colour  ;  Odober 
or  No  vember,  or  all  vointer  and  fpring, 
till  May. 

Large,  Green  Nonpareil — a  larger,  round¬ 
ifh  Apple,  of  a  brighter,  ruffet-green 
colour ;  Odober  and  November,  till 
fpring.. 

Royal  Pearmain — large,  fine,  oblor.gifh 
Apple,  reddilh  and  yellow ;  Odober 
and  November. 

Cour-pendu,  or  Hanging  Body — an  ex- 
ceeding  large,  oblong  Apple,  with  fe- 
veral  longitudinal,  rijing  angles  or 


ridges,  and  reddifh  on  one  fide,  the  other 
a  pale- colour;  having,  a  long,  flender 
ftalk,  that  the  fruit  is  always  in  a  pen¬ 
dulous,  or  hanging  pofition ;  Odober, 

November,  life. 

WhiteCour-per.du ;  Odober,  November,  life. 

Rennet  Grife — a  middle-fize,  roundifh- 
oblong  Apple,  of  a  deep  greyifh  green, 
or  one  fide  tinged  with  yellow  ;  Odober 
and  November. 

Pomine  D’apis — a  fmallifh,  roundifli  Ap¬ 
ple,  bright-purple  and  yeliowifh-green, 
very  beautiful,  with  a  firm  flelh ;  Sep. 
tember,  Odder,  November,  life. 

Ivirton,  or  Kirk-Town  Pippin — a  middle- 
fize,  roundifh  Apple,  of  a  whitifh-yel- 
low  colour ;  Odober,  November,  and 
moft  part  of  winter. 

Kitchen  Rennet — a  fine,  large,  roundifh- 
oblong  Apple,  of  a  yellowifh  colour ; 
Odober,  November,  life. 

Winter-greening — a  largifh,  roundifh-ob- 
long,  green  Apple,  principally  for 
kitchen  purpofes ;  Odober,  November, 
and  mofl  part  of  winter. 

Winter  Rembourge — a  large,  fine  Apple, 
yeliowifh-green,  and  red  ;  Odober, 
November,  and  great  part  of  winter. 

Two-Year  Apple  —  a  fmallifh,  roundifh 
fruit,  of  a  ruffetty  colour,  hanging  on 
the  trees  till  the  fecond  year-;  valued 
chiefly  as  a  curiofity. 

Fig  Apple — fo  called,  as  fuppofed,  like 
the  fig,  not  to  have  any  vifible,  or  con- 
fpicuous,  previous  flower,  or  which  is 
very  fmall  and  fugacious  or  quick-fad¬ 
ing,  foon  dropping,  before  it  is  general¬ 
ly  obferved. 

The  above  lift  comprifes  the  names  and 
fliort  deferiptions  of  the  fizes,  fhapes, 
colours,  &c.  of  the  principal  varieties 
of  apples  the  following  are  alfo  cul¬ 
tivated  in  different  places,  and  many  of 
them  very  good  fruit,  deferving  of  cul¬ 
ture  where  plenty  of  room  to  admit  a 
large  collection ;  fhall  juft  mention  their 
names  and  times  of  perfection. 

Summer  Stubbard  ;  Auguf  and  September . 

Summer  Ruflet;  Auguf  and- September. 

Summer  Queening;  Auguf  and  September. 

Kentifh  Codlin  ;  Auguf  and  September. 

Lemon  Pippin  ;  September,  Odober,  life. . 

Virgin  Apple  ;  September,  Odober,  IS c. 

Newton  Pippin ;  Odober  to  January,  Fe¬ 
bruary,  life. 

Pomme  de  Gelee;  Odober,  ISc. 

Pomme  Pigeonette;  Odder.,  life. 

John 
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John  Apple;  OSober,  and  all  winter,  till 
May  or  June. 

Lawman’s  Apple ;  October,  and  all  winter, 
till  May  or  June. 

Lcrd  Hay’s  Golden  Pippin;  OSober,  life. 

Spitfenberg  Apple ;  November,  December, 
to  April  or  May. 

Spencer’s  Pippin;  0 Sober,  November,  till 
fpring. 

Cats  Head;  (very  large,  roundijk-oblong ) 
0  Sober,  November,  till  faring. 

Pipy  Rufiet;  October,  November,  tillfpring. 

Aclilam  Ruffet ;  O Sober,  November,  (Sc. 

Margil  Apple;  October,  November,  (5  c. 

Englilh  Rennet,;  O Sober,  (Ac. 

Autumn  Rennet;  September,  (Ac. 

Barnard’s  Baking  Apple;  O Sober,  Novem¬ 
ber,  December ,  (Ac. 

Glory  of  the  Welt  Apple;  0  Sober,  Novem¬ 
ber,  December,  ( 3c. 

Queen  Charlotte  Apple ;  O Sober,  (Ac. 

French  Pippin;  Oc.ober,  November,  De¬ 
cember,  (Ac. 

Black  Pippin;  0 Sober,  November ,  Decem¬ 
ber,  (3d 

Salmon  Apple ;  OScber,  November,  De¬ 
cember,  (Ac. 

Kentilh  Wilding ;  0 Sober,  November,  De¬ 
cember,  (A  c. 

Partridge  Apple ;  OScber,  November,  De¬ 
cember,  life. 

Coltard  Apple;  0 Sober,  November,  De¬ 
cember,  (Ac. 

Norfolk  Paradife;  O Sober,  November,  De¬ 
cember,  (Sc. 

Gilliflcwer  Apple ;  QNobcr,  November,  De¬ 
cember,  (Sc. 

Pomme  du  Roi;  OSober,  November,  De¬ 
cember,  (Ac. 

Aromatic  Ruffet;  OSober,  November,  De¬ 
cember,  (Ac. 

American  Apple;  OSober,  September,  (Sc. 

Drapd’or;  September  and  OSober. 

Spanilh  Rennet;  OSober,  (Ac. 

Canada  Rennet;  OSober,  (Sc. 

Norfolk  Storing;  October,  November,  De¬ 
cember,  (Sc. 

The  following  are  efteemed  principally  as  cyder  Ap¬ 
ples,  though  any  of  the  others  of  the  autumn  and  win¬ 
ter  kinds,-  where  plentiful,  may  alio  be  iil'eu  for  the 
fame  occafion — 

Red-ltreak  Apple;  OSober,  November, (Sc. 

Devonlhire  Royal  Wilding;  O:  ober,  No¬ 
vember,  (Sc. 

Gennet  Moyle;  OSober,  November,  (Ac. 

Everlalting  Hanger;  OSober,  November, 
December,  (Sc. 

White-Scur;  October,  November,  Decem¬ 
ber,  (Ac. 
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John  Apple;  OSober,  November,  Decern  ~ 
her,  (Sc. 

Blackmoor  Apple;  O Sober,  November,  De¬ 
cember,  (Ac. 

Styre  Apple;  OSoler,  November,  Decem¬ 
ber,  (Sc. 

Herefordfhire  Under-leaf;  OSober,  No¬ 
vember,  December ,  (Ac. 

Wood-Cocks;  OSober,  November,  De¬ 
cember,  (Ac. 

Fox-Whelps,  with  levera!  others,  chiefly 
known  in  the  cyder  countries ;  October, 
November,  December,  (Sc. 

Thus  far  finilhes  the  general  catalogue  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  or  moll  generally  known  and  efteemed  varieties 
of  Apples;  the  trees  of  which  are  all  propagated  ana 
continued  the  fame,  by  grafting  the  different  refpedtlve 
forts  upon  the  flocks  of  any  of  the  Apple  kind,  raifed 
principally  from  the  feed  or  kernels  of  the  fruit;  or 
fome  by  fuckers ;  raifed  to  two,  three,  or  four,  to  five, 
fix,  or  feven  feet  high,  for  grafting  them  for  ftandard- 
trees,  efpaliers.  See.  generally  ufing  Paradife  or  Cod- 
lin  flocks  to  form  fmall  or  moderate  trees;  and  on  free 
flocks,  as  thofe  raifed  from  the  kernels  of  crabs,  or 
any  kind  of  Apples,  indifferently,  for  common  largo 
trees,  efpecially  full  ftandards ;  and  all  of  which  com¬ 
mence  bearing  in  two,  three,  four,  or  five  years  after 
grafting ;  as  explained  in  the  article  of  their  general 
culture. 

Of  the  foregoing  general  lift  of  the  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  cultivated  Apples,  Ihould  allot  a  proper  affort- 
ment  of  the  beft  middling  and  fmaller  kinds,  for  eat¬ 
ing,  or  defert  Apples ;  fuch  as  fome  of  the  Gennetting 
and  Margnrate  Apples,  for  early  eating;  with  fome  of 
the  other  fummer  kinds  to  attain  maturity  in  luccef- 
iion ;  and  for  general  eating  Apples  in  autumn, 
winter,  Sec.  have  a  more  plentiful  fupply  of  the  Pcar- 
inains,  Golden  Rennets,  Golden  Pippins,  Holland  Pip¬ 
pins,  Aromatic  Pippins,  Nonpareils,  fome  belt  Ruffets, 
and  fome  other  principal  forts ;  and  for  kitchen  Ap¬ 
ples,  allot  plenty  of  the  common  Codlins  for  the  ear- 
lieft,  fome  Dutch  and  Eer.tilh  Codlins,  large  Rennets, 
Ruffets,  the  Holland,  and  other  large  Pippins,  Pear- 
mains,  Sec.  and  where  required  for  cyder,  may  either 
allot,  principally,  a  collection  of  the  varieties  men¬ 
tioned  before,  under  the  lift  of  Cyder  Apples ;  or  any 
others  of  the  autumn  and  winter  kinds  in  the  general 
lilt,  where  plentiful  to  fpare  from  other  occafions,  may 
alfo  be  employed  for  making  cyder. 

The  following  are  other  fpecies  of  the  Apple  kind, 
and  cultivated  chiefly  for  variety  and  curiofity. 

3.  Pyrus  (Mabus)  coronaria — Coronated  odorous  - 
flowering  Wild  Apple,  commoniy  cai  cd  Svveet- 
feented  Virginia  Crab. 

A  fmaJlcr  tree/growinpf  ten  or  twelve,  to  fifteen  feet 
Z  2  high — 
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high — the  leave?  (-middling)  oblong-ovate,  fatved-an- 
gulat.-d,  and  umbels  of  (weet-fcented  flowers,  pedun¬ 
culated  or  foot- (talked ;  fuccecded  by  ("mail  roundilh 
Apples,  ripe  in  September,  &c. — Native  of  Virginia. 
( tiny  common  foil.) 

Varieties. — Common  Deciduous  S  weet-fcented  Crab. 
Ever-green  Sweet-fcented  Crab. 

4.  Pyrus  (Malus)  £«rtYz/«— Berried-Fruited  Apple, 
commonly  called  Siberian  Crab. 

A  fmall  deciduous  tree,  five  or  fix,  to  eight  or  ten 
feet  high — the  leaves  (fmallijb,  light- green)  oblong 
andfawed;  and  crouded  peduncles  of  whitifh  flowers, 
uccccded  by  very  fmall  berry-like  Apples,  reddifh 
and  yellow;  Auguft  and  September. — Native  of  Sibe¬ 
ria  and  America.  ( Any  common  foil.) 

Variety. —  Red  American  Crab — a  very  fmall,  rcund- 
ifh,  berry-like,  deep-red  Apple,  thick¬ 
ly  crouded  on  the  branches. 

Thefe  two  laft  fpecies  and  varieties  of  Apples,  are 
cultivated  principally  for  variety  and  curiofity,  as  be- 
foreobfervedrthe  Sweet-fcented  Virginia  Crab  is  intro¬ 
duced  in  fhrubberies,  &c.  as  a  flowering-lhrub,  and 
fometimes  for  its  fruit,  by  way  of  variety,  aforefaid ;  and 
occafionally  ufed  for  flocks,  on  which  to  graft  the  other 
principal  forts  of  Apples,  in  order  to  have  them  of 
moderate  growth  for  efpaliers  and  fmall  flandards ;  and 
the  Siberian  Crab  is  eligible  to  cultivate  for  its  fruit, 
which  both  appear  curious  in  its  growth  on  the  trees, 
and  makes  a  pretty  variety  in  a  defert;  comes  early  in 
autumn,  and  is  agreeably  flavoured;  and  the  trees  be¬ 
ing  of  fmall  growth,  are  cultivated  in  dwarf-ftand- 
ards  in  borders  and  in  pots;  likewife  occafionally  in 
efpaliers  and  wall-trees,  and  is  alfo  fometimes  planted 
in  Ihrubberies. 

Thefe  forts  may  be  raifed  from  feed;  but  in  order 
to  have  them  continued  more  permanent  in  their  re- 
fpeftive  kinds,  and  to  flower  and  bear  fooner,  it  is 
advifeable  to  propagate  them  principally  by  grafting 
or  inoculating  them  upon  feedling-flocks  of  their  own, 
or  on  the  Paradife  Apple,  or  Codlin;  or  may  alfo  be 
raifed  by  layers  and  cuttings. 

Quince  Kinds,  (Cydonia.) 

5.  Pyrus  Cydonia — (Cydonia)  or  Quince  Tree. 

A  moderate  or  fmall  deciduous  tree,  growing  twelve 
to  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  high,  with  very  flender 
branches — the  leaves  ( middling )  ovate  intire,  fome- 
v/hat. downy,  or  hoary  underneath;  and  rofaceous 

lowers  produced  fingiy  at  the  fnks  of  the  fmalier 


branches;  fuccccded  by  large,  rcundifh  and  oblong, 

yellow  fruit;  ripe  in  September  and  October _ Native 

of  Auflria,  near  the  Danube,  & c.  (Moifl  or  anyjoii.) 

Varieties. — Apple-lhape  Quince  ;  September  and  Oc¬ 
tober. 

Pear-lhape  Quince  ;  September  and  Oc¬ 
tober. 

Portugal  Quince — large,  roundifh,  and  of 
fuperior  quality ;  September  and  October. 

Eatable  Quince — the  pidp  foft  and  eatable  ; 
September  and  Oiiober. 

Thefe  fruit,  when  ripe,  impart  a  ftrong,  fragrant 
odour,  but  moflly  hard  and  auftere;  ufeful  principally 
for  kitchen  purpofes,  in  baking,  ftewing.  Si c.  and  for 
making  Marmalade  and  Quince  Vine. 

The  Quince  Trees  are  raifed  both  by  grafting  and 
budding  the  defil  ed  varieties  upon  their  own  or  p,  ar 
flocks,  and  alfo  by  fuckers,  layers,  and  cuttings  of 
the  young  Ihoots ;  but  thofe  raifed  by  grafting°and 
budding  will  bear  fooner  than  the  others  ;  each  method 
as  hereafter  explained. 

Thefe  trees  are  alfo  in  much  eflimation  for  flocks 
on  which  to  graft  ana  bud  Pears,  to  form  trees  of  mode¬ 
rate  grow  th,  efpecially  for  walls  and  efpaliers,  and  will 
generally  bear  fooner  than  rhofe  on  free  or  Pear  flocks. 

Culture  of  the  Fears  and  Apples. 

The  Pear  and  Apple  Trees,  in  their  numerous  re- 
fpeCtive  varieties,  being  not  only  fpecies  of  the  fame 
Genus  or  family,  but  alfo  fimilar  in  their  nature  of 
growth,  temperature,  and  mode  of  bearing,  that  one 
method  of  general  culture  is  nearly  applicable  to  the 
whole  in  their  different  flages  of  growth,  fhall,  there¬ 
fore,  give  the  cflential  directions  for  their  cultivation 
under  one  principal  head,  relative  to  the  methods 
of  propagation,  raiflng,  planting,  pruning,  train¬ 
ing,  Sec.  both  for  flandard-trees,  efpaliers,  and  wall- 
trees,  with  neceflary  diftinftive  intimations  regard¬ 
ing  the  refpeCtive  meats  and  other  particulars  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  trees  and  fruit,  See.  of  each  of  thefe  two 
fpecies;  and  as  they  are  cultivated  in  flandard-trees, 
generally  for  principal  planting,  to  furnilh  the  mam 
l'upplies  of  fruit,  and  in  efpalier  and  wall-trees,  afore¬ 
faid,  to  obtain  their  refpe&ive  fruits  in  a  fuperior 
degree  of  maturity,  fhall  explain  each  method  under 
its  proper  head. 

The  trees  rre  raifed  or  propagated  by  grafting  and 
budding  the  defired  or  intended  forts  upen  flocks  of 
their  own  kind ;  that  is.  Pears  are  grafted  or  inocu¬ 
lated  upon  any  fort  of  feedling  Pear  flocks  raifed  from 
kernels  of  the  fruit,  and  fometimes  fuckers  from 
the  roots  of  Fear  Trees;  and  both  of  which  flock* 

being 
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being  generally  drong  growers,  are  principally  to  graft 
or  bud  upon  for  full  llandards,  and  other  trees  of  large 
growth,  and  upon  Quince  (locks,  to  form  fmaller  trees, 
or  of  moderate  growth,  for  principal  wall-trees  and 
efpaliers,  and  to  bear  fooner ;  and  Apples,  railed  prin¬ 
cipally  by  grafting,  are  grafted  upon  feedling- (locks, 
railed  from  the  kernels  of  any  fort  of  Apples  or  Crabs, 
which,  being  of  a  free  growth,  are  proper  for  common 
large  trees,  and  upon  Codlin  and  Paradife  flocks,  to 
have  fmaller  and  dwarf-trees,  and  that  they  may  fooner 
commence  bearers;  and  in  all  of  which,  both  Pears 
and  Apples,  when  the  trees,  after  being  grafted  or 
budded,  have  formed  heads  of  one,  two,  or  three,  to 
four  or  five  years  growth,  they  are  proper  for  final 
planting  in  the  places  intended,  and  will  begin  bear¬ 
ing,  fome  at  three,  four,  or  five  years  old,  others 
longer  before  they  attain  that  (late,  efpecially  Pears ; 
and  all  of  which,  by  grafting  and  budding,  produce 
fruit  the  fame  as  that  of  the  parent  trees  of  the  re- 
fpeflive  varieties  from  which  the  grafts  and  buds  were 
obtained;  hence  comes  the  utility  of  grafting,  &c. 
for  although  the  trees  may  be  railed  from  feed,  i.  e. 
the  kernels  of  the  fruit,  and  by  which  all  the  fine  va¬ 
rieties  were  fird  accidentally  obtained,  it  is  long  be¬ 
fore  they  commence  bearers;  and  even  then,  though 
raifed  from  feed  of  the  fined  Pears  and  Apples,  they 
feldom  produce  the  fame  kind  of  fruit  in  return,  but 
vary  to  other  forts,  and  probably  not  one  tree  in 
twenty  give  fruit  inheriting  any  definable  property; 
but  when  any  new  varieties  of  good  fruit  from  the 
feedling-trees  occur,  they  being  propagated  by  graft¬ 
ing  or  budding  them  on  proper  docks,  as  above  de- 
feribed,  they  are  multiplied  aud  continued  invariably 
the  fame ;  as  is  the  cafe  with  all  or  mod  other  defira- 
ble  varieties  of  fruits;  and  the  trees  fo  raifed,  always 
bear  fome  years  fooner  than  feedling-plants. 

But,  for  immediate  planting,  the  trees  may  be  had, 
ready  raifed,  at  the  public  nurferies,  in  full  collec¬ 
tion,  or  as  rci  tired,  in  different  varieties,  of  two  or 
three  years  old,  or  more,  or  that  are  advanced  to  a 
bearing  date,  to  produce  fruit  the  fird  year,  ar.d  may 
be  planted  any  time  in  open  weather,  from  Oftober 
till  the  end  of  March :  the  dandards  planted  twenty  to 
thirty,  or  fixty  feet  afunder,  and  the  efpaiier  and  wall- 
trees  fifteen  to  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  didance. 

All  the  varieties  of  Pears  and  Apples,  in  the 
different  orders  of  training,  bear  their  fruit  upon 
fmall,  natural  fpurs,  or  curfons,  being  fhort,  thick, 
flioots,  of  about  half  an  inch,  to  one  or  two  inches 
long,  arifing  on  the  fides  and  ends  of  the  general 
branches,  commencing  when  of  three  or  four,  to  five 
or  fix  years  old,  feldom  fooner  in  Pears;  or  fometimes 
in  thefe  trees,  are  eight  or  ten  years  before  they  begin 
to  form  tolerable  bearers,  efpecially  thofe  grafted  on 
crab  or  free  docks;  but  when  on  Quince  docks  they 
often  bear  in  half  the  time;  as  alio  Apples,  which. 
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grafted  on  Codlin  and  Paradife  docks,  often  com¬ 
mence  bearing  in  two  or  three  years ;  and  in  all  of 
which,  the  fame  branches  and  fruit-f|>urs  continue  ma¬ 
ny  years  fruitful,  and,  according  as  the  branches  en- 
creafe  in  length,  they  multiply  in  the  number  of 
fruit-fpurs,  continued  quite  to  the  extremities,  and 
often  formed  at  the  termination  thereof,  if  permitted 
to  extend  in  their  full  growth;  and,  according  as  the 
trees  encreafe  in  age  confiderably,  they  bear  mcdly 
towards  the  upper  and  extreme  parts  of  the  fmaller 
branches;  though,  in  the  wall  and  efpaiier -trees,  by 
proper  pruning  ar.d  training,  to  cut  cut  naked  and  bar¬ 
ren,  old  wood,  having  young,  advancing  (hoots  to 
fupply  the  place,  they  are  continued  fruitful  the  whole 
length  of  the  branches ;  and  it  (hould  therefore  be  re¬ 
membered,  in  performing  the  occafional  or  neceffary 
pruning,  that  the  branches  and  (hoots  of  thefe  trees 
mud  not  be  (hortened,  but  permitted  to  extend  always 
fully  in  dandards,  alfo  in  efpaiier  and  wall-trees,  as 
far  as  room  admits. 

As  Pear  and  Apple  Trees  furnilh  many  different  va¬ 
rieties  of  their  refpeftive  fruits,  mod  valuable,  ufeful 
and  profitable,  both  for  eating  in  their  natural  date, 
and  for  many  principal  culinary  purpofes,  in  baking, 
boiling,  &c.  occafionally,  great  part  of  the  year ; 
and  for  making  cyder  and  perry,  the  trees  merit  cul¬ 
ture  more  abundantly  than  mod  others  of  the  eatable 
fruit-bearing  tribe,  as  being  not  only  fuperior  in  their 
productions  for  domeftic  occafions,  but  alfo  very  pro¬ 
fitable  to  cultivate  in  confiderable  plantations,  in  gar¬ 
dens,  orchards,  parks,  fields.  Sec.  for  public  fupply  in 
the  markets  and  other  occafions,  as  may  be  required, 
or  convenient. 

It  is  therefore  advifeable  to  admit  plenty  of  thefe 
trees,  according  to  the  extent  of  room  which  the  re- 
fpeCtive  gardens  and  orchards,  and  other  grounds 
wherein  they  are  intended  afford  ;  generally  allot  a 
larger  portion,  in  dandards,  to  produce  the  principal 
fupplies  of  fruit  for  general  ufe,  both  for  domedic 
occafions  and  public  confumption,  where  required  ; 
and  have  alfo  a  collection  of  the  principal  or  mod  cf- 
teemed  varieties,  in  efpaliers,  to  obtain  the  fruit  in 
greater  perfection  ;  likewife  to  have  fome  fined  forts 
of  Pears  in  wall-trees,  for  the  fame  advantage  as  in 
the  efpaliers,  in  a  fuperior  degree  ;  and  may  alfo  allot 
a  few  trees  of  the  choiced  eating  Apples,  to  plant  on 
fouth  or  wed  and  eaderly  walls,  for  early  ripening  in 
the  forward  (bits,  or  in  others  to  acquire  a  fuperior 
flavour  :  however,  as  all  the  varieties  of  Pears  and 
Apples  attain  good  maturity  on  Aandard-trees  and  ef- 
palieis,  (hould  allot  plenty  of  thefe  where  room  ad¬ 
mits,  generally  mod  abundantly  in  dandards,  and  in 
which  have  principally  more  of  Apples  than  Pears, 
as  being  the  mod  generally  ufeful  fruit,  and  obtained 
in  longer  fuccdfion,  in  good  perfection  and  abundance  * 
but  not  omitting  to  have  fosne  proportional  quantity  of 
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Pear  Trees,  or  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Apples,  if 
thought  expedient. 

In  the  intention  of  planting  Pears  and  Apples,  no 
time  lhould  be  omitted,  net  to  lofe  a  feafon  or  more, 
efpeciaiiy  as  it  lhould  be  confidered  that  it  will  be  fe¬ 
veral  years  before  the  trees  begin  to  produce  any  to¬ 
lerable  quantity  of  fruit,  and  in  which,  the  Pears  are 
generally  longer  than  the  Apples. 

The  trees  of  all  the  forts  thrive  in  any  common 
foil  of  a  garden,  or  in  ground  of  fimilar  quality,  in 
orchards,  fields,  hedge-rows,  5c c. 

As  Pears  conflft  of  a  great  variety  of  fine  eating 
fruit,  defirably-valuable  for  ufe  in  fummer,  autumn, 
and  winter,  both  for  eating,  baking.  Hewing,  & c. 
and  alio,  where  in  confiderable  quantity,  are  of  much 
ellimation  for  making  perry,  the  trees  lhould  be  ad¬ 
mitted  in  colledlion  of  different  varieties,  more  or 
lefs,  according  to  room,  in  gardens,  orchards.  Sec.  to 
plant  in  ftandards,  wall-trees,  and  efpaliers  ;  the  fum¬ 
mer  and  autumn  kinds,  attaining  perfeflion  for  eating 
immediately  off  the  trees  in  thofe  feafons,  and  will 
not  keep  long,  efpeciaiiy  the  fummer  Pears,  ripening 
in  July  and  Auguft,  which  feldom  keep  good  but  a 
few  days ;  but  the  autumn  kinds,  attaining  maturity  in 
September  and  beginning  of  Odlober,  will  keep  long¬ 
er,  though  fome  of  the  forward  varieties  of  that 
feafon  continue  only  two  or  three  weeks,  and  fome  of 
the  later  forts  near  double  that  time,  ferving  for  ufe 
till  the  winter  Pears  are  in  perfection ;  the  winter 
Pears  acquiring  full  growth  on  the  trees,  the  begin¬ 
ning,  middle,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  October, 
for  gathering ;  few  forts,  however,  for  immediate  eat¬ 
ing,  except  for  culinary  ufes,  and  being  houfed,  be¬ 
come  mellow  as  they  lie  in  the  fruitery;  attaining  per¬ 
fection  irl  the  different  varieties,  in  regular  fucceffion, 
during  the  winter.  See.  from  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  till  March,  April,  and  May. 

So  that  of  the  Pears,  may  plant  plentifully  in  full 
and  other  ftandards,  both  of  the  fummer,  autumn,  and 
winter  kinds,  for  the  principal  production,  planted  in 
gardens,  orchards.  Sec.  twenty,  to  thirty  or  forty 
feet  afunder  ;  and  fome  of  the  beft  varieties  allot  for 
efpaliers,  for  .producing  fruit  in  fuperior  perfection, 
planted  in  the  outward  borders  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
&c.  in  a  row,  fifteen  to  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  dif- 
tance;  and  likewife,  fome  of  the  molt  efteemed  forts, 
in  wall-trees,  of  the  fummer  and  autumn  kinds,  planted 
the  fame  diftance  as  the  efpaliers,  fome  upon  fouth, 
and  others  on  eaft  and  weft  walls,  to  ripen  fruit  early, 
and  in  fucceffion,  of  improved  growth  and  rich  fla¬ 
vour  ;  allotting  alfo  a  larger  portion  of  the  principal 
eating  winter  Pears,  on  walls  of  the  fame  afpeCt$>  to 
attain  all  poffible  perfection  of  full  growth,  that  they 
may^keep  well  after  being  gathered,  and  acquire  good 


maturity  of  mellownefs  and  rich  flavour,  more  effec¬ 
tually,  according  to  their  refpeCtive  kinds  in  different 
varieties. 

All  the  varieties  of  Pear  Trees  are  raifed  or  propa¬ 
gated  by  grafting  or  budding  the  intended  forts  upon 
any  kind  of  Pear  flocks,  railed  from  the  feed  or  ker¬ 
nels  of  the  fruit  and  fuckers ;  forming  what  are  cal¬ 
led  free  flocks  of  ftrong  growth,  for  large  trees  or  full 
ftandards,  &c.  or  for  extenftve  efpaliers  and  wall-trees ; 
and  on  Quince  flocks  to  have  fmaller  trees,  both  for 
ftandards,  wall-trees,  and  efpaliers;  and  which  alfo 
fooner  become  bearers  than  thofe  on  Crab  or  free 
flocks. 

Or  all  the  forts,  or  any  defired  varieties,  may  be 
procured  at  the  nurferies,  ready  raifed,  of  a  proper 
growth  for  immediate  planting ;  or  may  occafionally 
obtain  fuch  as  are  well  advanced  towards  bearing; 
or  that  are  fully  arrived  to  that  ftate,  where  required 
to  have  bearing-trees  as  foon  as  poffible. 

That  as  Pear  Trees  are  generally  feveral  years  be¬ 
fore  they  bear,  no  time  fhould  be  loft  in  the  deflgn  for 
raifmg  or  planting,  as  they  are  commonly  longer  than 
moll  other  fruit-trees  before  they  bear  many  tolerable 
abundance;  as  generally  from  the  timeof  grafting,  Sec. 
it  is  five  or  fix  years,  or  fometimes  longer,  before  they 
give  fruit ;  efpeciaiiy  when  grafted  on  Crab  or  free 
flocks,  which  occaftons  their  affuming  a  ftronger  growth ; 
running  more  confiderably  to  wood  than  thofe  on 
Quince  flocks;  for  thofe  latter  being  of  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  growth,  the  trees  grafted  or  budded  thereon, 
not  running  fo  greatly  to  wood,  foon  commence  bear¬ 
ers;  fo  that  it  may  be  proper  both  to  have  fome  work¬ 
ed  on  free  flocks,  for  larger  trees  in  full  ftandards,  and 
for  extenfive  wall  and  efpaiier-trees,  as  before  ob- 
ferved ;  and  others  on  Quince  Hocks,  for  fmall  ftand¬ 
ards,  and  for  general  efpalier  and  wall-trees,  and  to 
bear  fooner. 

Apples  being  a  fuperior  valuable  fruit,  in  a  more  ex¬ 
tenftve  degree,  than  the  Pears,  of  great  ufe  at  mod 
feafons  of  the  year,  the  trees  in  ftandards  fhould  be 
introduced  more  abundantly  in  every  garden,  and  in 
orchards,  hedge-rows.  Sec.  than  of  moll  other  fruit- 
trees ;  and  where  good  extent  of  ground,  have  great 
plenty  of  the  ftandards  aforefaid  for  the  principal  pro¬ 
duction  ;  and  to  allot  a  portion  of  the  principal  forts 
for  efpaliers  in  gardens,  to  produce  fruit  in  fuperior 
goodnefs  in  growth  and  flavour;  generally,  in  the 
whole,  have  an  affortment  of  the  fummer,  autumn,  and 
winter  kinds,  as  much  as  room  admits,  to  obtain 
the  fruit  in  proper  fucceflton  from  the  earlieft  to  the 
lateft  feafon;  the  fummer  and  autumn  Apples  being 
proper  for  ufe  immediately  off  the  trees,  from  jene 
and  July  till  October;  fome  in  young  growth  in 
June  or  July,  quarter  or  half  grown,  as  in  Coe- 
lins,  &c.  to  ufe  in  feveral  culinary  occaftons;  and, 
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their  more  advanced  ftate,  in  the  end  of  July  and 
in  Auguft,  &c.  feveral  forts  are  proper,  both  for 
the  fame  purpofes,  and  attain  fome  degree  of  ma¬ 
turity  for  eating  in  their  natural  ftate,  as  table 
or  defert  fruit,  as  obferved  of  the  Pears:  though 
none  of  thefe  early  forts,  even  when  full  grown,  will 
keep  long,  only  a  few  days,  or  a  week  or  two,  or 
but  little  more ;  but  the  autumn  kinds,  acquiring  full 
growth  in  September,  confining  cf  many  principal 
l’orts,  are  in  perfection,  both  for  immediate  eating  off 
the  trees,  and,  that  when  gathered,  will  keep  feveral 
weeks ;  and  the  late  or  winter  Apples,  attaining  matu¬ 
rity  of  full  growth,  principally  by  the  latter  end  of 
September,  and  in  October,  proper  both  for  prefent 
life,  and  being  then  gathered,  houfed,  and  thickly 
covered  with  dry  ftraw,  will  keep  in  good  perfection 
two  or  three  months,  or  more;  and  fome  forts  will 
continue  found  and  good  till  May  or  June  following; 
cr  fome,  even  till  the  production  of  young  Apples  for 
ufe  the  enfuing  fummer. 

And  therefore,  as  the  varieties  of  Apples  are  very 
profitable  fruit,  both  for  many  ufeful  culinary  pur¬ 
pofes  in  baking,  boiling,  &c.  and  for  eating,  and  of 
great  value  for  making  cyder,  that  where  eligible 
fcope  of  ground  in  gardens,  orchards,  parks,  hedge¬ 
rows,  Sec.  fhould  have  plenty  of  the  trees  in  ftand- 
ards,  planted  twenty  or  thirty,  to  forty  feet  diftance, 
or  more,  according  to  room ;  as  likewife  in  gardens 
have  a  portion  of  the  fineft  forts  in  efpaliers,  planted 
in  the  borders  of  the  kitchen  garden,  & c.  next  the 
walks,  in  a  row,  fifteen  to  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  dif¬ 
tance,  to  have  their  branches  trained  to  the  efpalier 
cr  trellis  of  polls  and  rails,  in  the  manner  of  wall- 
trees  ;  or  likewife  a  few  of  the  fineft  early  Apples  may 
be  trained  againft  walls. 

In  planting  a  collection  of  Apple  Trees,  more  or 
Jefs,  fhould  generally  allot  fome  good  portion  of  Cod- 
lins  in  ftandards,  as  being  the  firft  moll  ufeful  Ap¬ 
ples,  for  kitchen  ufes  particularly,  or  for  eating  when 
of  advanced  growth;  and  the  trees  being  moderate 
.fhooters,.  not  fpreading  contiderably,  they  may  be 
planted  clofer  than  the  larger  ftandard-trees,  and  will 
foon  become  plentiful  bearers. 

All  the  forts  of  Apples  are  propagated  by  grafting 
,the  refpeCtive  varieties  upon  Crab  or  any  kind  of  Appl# 
ftocks  raifed  from  the  kernels  cf  the  fruit,  which  being 
what  are  called  Crab  or  free  ftocks,  are  principally  for 
larger  ftandard-trees,  and  occafionally  for  efpaliers, 
when  required  to  have  any  of  extenfive  growth ;  and 
others  are  grafted  upon  Codlin  ftocks,  raifed  from 
fuckers  from  the  roots.  See.  of  old  trees,  which  being  of 
more  moderate  growth  than  free  ftocks,  are  more  pro¬ 
per  for  fmall  or  moderate  ftandards,  and  principal  ef- 
palier-trees ;  and  upon  Paradife  and  Siberian  Crab 
ftocks,  being  of  dwarf  growth,  are  proper  to  form 
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fmall  or  dwarf  ftandards,  and  for  efpaliers  of  fmall  ex- 
tenfion,  and  to  bear  fooner  than  on  ftronger  ftocks; 
and  in  all  of  which,  the  grafting  is  always  performed 
in  the  fpring:  the  grafts  ftioot  the  fame  year;  and 
when  of  one  or  two,  to  three,  four,  or  five  years  old, 
from  grafting,  are  proper  for  planting  finally  in  the 
places  where  they  are  intended  to  remain,  and  will 
begin  to  bear  in  two,  three,  or  four  years;  gene¬ 
rally  fooneft  in  thofe  on  Codlin  and  Paradife  ftocks, 
more  particularly  the  latter,  which  fometimes  com¬ 
mence  bearers  the  lecond  or  third  year;  but  thofe  on 
large  ftrong  ftocks,  running  more  ftrongly  to  wood, 
are  longer  before  they  bear. 

But,  as  obferved  of  the  Pears,  young  trees  of  all, 
or  any  of  the  principal  varieties  of  Apples  for  imme¬ 
diate  planting,  may  be  had  at  the  common  nurfery-gar 
dens,  in  good  perfection ;  either  in  young  growth,  with 
fmall  branchy  heads,  of  one,  two,  or  three  years  old 
from  grafting,  or  in  a  more  advanced  growth,  as  may 
be  required;  and  fuch  as  are  become  bearers,  to  pro 
duce  fruit  immediately,  or  the  firft  year  of  planting. 

i 

Pear  and  Apple  Trees,  in  their  different  orders  of 
training,  confift  of  full  ftandards,  half  ftandards,  dwarf 
ftandards,  efpaliers,  and  wall-trees ;  the  ltandard-trees 
being  fuch  as  are  planted  detached  in  the  open  ground, 
to  branch  out  every  way,  generally  moft  cf  the  full 
ftandards  being  trained  with  a  tall  Item,  fix  or  feven 
feet  high,  to  branch  out  at  that  height,  and  form  large 
heads,  for  the  general  production  of  fruit ;  half  ftand¬ 
ards  in  three,  four,  or  five  feet  Items,  to  branch  out  in 
lowerheads for occafional planting;  anddwarf  ftandards 
with  (hort  ftems,  fix,  feven,  or  eight  inches,  to  one  or 
two  feet,  to  grow  in  fmall,  low  heads,  to  plant  occafi¬ 
onally,  in  borders  and  fmall  compartments;  and  the 
efpalier  and  whll-trees,  being  fuch  as  have  the 
branches  regularly  trained,  the  former  to  a  trellis  of 
flakes  and  rails,  and  the  latter  to  walls,  are  trained 
with  a  low  ftem,  fix  or  eight  inches,  to  branch  out 
near  the  ground,  to  furnifh  the  efpalier  and  wall  with  a 
regular  expanfion  of  branches,  quite  from  the  bottom 
upward;  or  fometimes  for  high  walls.  Pears,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  are  trained  in  half  ftandard  wall-trees,  with  tall 
ftems,  four  or  five,  to  fix  or  feven  feet,  to  branch  out  at 
that  height,  to  elevate  the  branches  accordingly. 

The  full  ftandards,  being  fuch  as  are  trained  with  a  tali 
fingle  ftem,  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  are  generally  work 
ed  on  free  ftocks,  which  being  run  up  tall  are  grafted  or 
budded  at  that  height;  or  icmetimes  Pears,  Sec.  are 
budded  low,  and  run  up  with  a  fingle  fhoot  for  a  ftem, 
and  in  either  method,  having  the  ftem  tall,  clean,  and 
fingle,  to  branch  out  above,  at  the  afore-mentioned 
height,  forming  the  firft  fet  of  branches,  fix  or  feven 
feet  from  the  ground,  that  the  head  may  be  elevated 
both  to  admit  the  benefit  of  the  free  air,  fun,  & c. 
underneath;  and  that  the  fpreading  branches  being 
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at  a  diftance  from  the  earth,  gives  liberty  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  ground  below,  and  the  growth  of  urtder 
crops,  either  garden-plants,  or  grafs,  corn.  &c.  and 
likewife  the  branches  being  high,  the  fruit  is  more  out 
of  the  reach  of  invaders;  the  head  of  branches  per¬ 
mitted  to  extend  freely  every  way,  all  round,  in  full 
growth,  that  in  the  procefs  of  time  they  form  a  large 
rxranfion,  to  produce  confidcrablc  fupplies  of  fruit  ac¬ 
cordingly;  as  fomeiimes  a  fmgle  free,  with  a  large, 
threading  and  lofty  head  will  produce  one  or  two,  to  fe¬ 
veral  or  many  buihe's  in  a  feafon ;  and  therefore,  of  full 
ttai’.dards,  where  plenty  of  room,  fhould  be  admitted 
abundantly  both  of  Pears  and  Apples,  in  different  va¬ 
rieties,  to  Yurnifh  the  principal  crops  of  fruit  for  ge¬ 
neral  fuppiv,  as  all  the  fort  ;  will  attain  proper  matu¬ 
rity  on  ftandard-trees ;  and  which,  in  their  growth,  ge¬ 
nerally  permitted  to  branch  outin  tlieirnatural  order,  or 
only  to  give  occafional  pruning,  to  cut  out  cafual  irre- 
jTulkr-placed,  and  crcfs-growing  branches,  and  dead 
wood. 

Half  ftandard  Fear  and  Apple  Trees  being  fuch  as 
are  trained  occafionally  with  middling  Items,  three,  to 
four  or  five  fret,  the  branches  beginning  at  that  height, 
and  for  which,  fome  good  forts  are  grafted  on  dwarf 
docks,  or  thofe  that  are  but  of  moderate  growth,  as 
Pears  upon  Quince  or  Medlar  docks ;  and  Apples  on 
Codlin  or  fometimes  Paradife  docks,  in  order  to  have 
them  advance  with  fmall  or  moderate  heads;  and  that,  as 
the  branches  commence  lower  than  full  dandards,  they 
may  not  extend  confiderably  to  overfpread  the  ground ; 
and  likewife  being  on  moderate  docks,  the  trees  not 
fnootir.g  drongly  to  wood,  will  bear  fooner,  and  the 
heads  being  lower  and  of  lefs  extenfive  growth,  fhews 
the  fruit  in  its  growing  date,  to  better  advantage;  and 
admits  of  gathering  fome  occafionally  by  hand,  more 
readily,  when  required,  without  climbing,  &c.  and 
therefore,  on  thefe  confiderations,  fome  half  dandards 
are  admitted  in  gardens,  more  or  lefs,  as  may  be 
thought  eligible;  all  permitted  to  branch  out  regu¬ 
larly  every  way,  nearly  in  their  natural  manner,  agree¬ 
able  to  the  intimations  mentioned  for  the  full  dand¬ 
ards,  and  they  will  bear  fruit  abundantly  in  all  defira- 
ble  perfection. 

Dwarf  dandard  Pear  and  Apple  Trees  being  grafted 
or  budded  on  fmall  docks,  are  occafionally  introduced 
in  fmall  and  other  gardens,  both  that  they  may  take  up 
but  little  room,  and  to  have  them  foon  become  bearers, 
©s  likewife  for  variety  and  curiolity ;  they  being  raffed 
with  low  dems,  fix  or  eight  inches,  to  one.  or  two  feet, 
or  a  yard  high,  by  grafting  and  budding  at  thefe 
heights,  upon  dwarf-growing  docks;  i.  e.  the  Pear  graft¬ 
ed  or  budded  upon  Quince  docks,  as  formerly  inti¬ 
mated;  and  the  Apples  on  Paradife  docks,  for  the 
fmalled  dwarf-trees ;  and  on  the  Codlin  dock,  to  have 
them  of  a  middling  growth;  and,  in  all  of  which. 
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the  trees  are  intended  to  grow  with  low  branchy  heads, 
commencing  at  one,  two,  or  three  feet  at  mod  from  * 
the  ground ;  and  to  branch  out  regularly  all  round, 
in  a  moderate  expandon,  kept  to  three  or  four,  to  five 
or  fix  feet  extent;  and  are  proper  to  plant  in  fmall 
compartments,  or  in  borders,  &c.  or  fome  Apples  on 
Paradife  docks,  to  plant  occafionally  in  pots;  and  thus, 
in  the  whole,  the  trees,  by  being  ori  dwarf  docks,  Ihoct 
moderately,  do  not  run  much  to  wood,  will  bear  foon, 
and  very  agreeably,  in  fine  fruit,  and  abundantly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  extent  of  branches. 

Thefe  dwarf-trees  may  be  of  any  varieties  of  the 
cboiced  Apples  and  Pears,  and  of  which,  when  defired 
to  have  the  trees  of  fmalled  growth,  ftiould  graft  the 
Apples  on  Paradife  docks ;  and  may  be  kept  to  two, 
three,  or  four  feet  high;  or  grafted  on  Codlin  docks, 
for  larger  dwarf-trees,  may  be  kept  to  four,  five,  or  fix 
feet;  and  Pears  grafted  or  budded  upon  Quince  docks, 
will  grow  low  and  bear  in  two  or  three  years ;  where¬ 
as  thofe  upon  free  or  Crab  docks  run  much  to  wood, 
and  are  often  eight  or  ten  years  before  they  bear  fruit. 

In  this  their  dwarf  growth,  they  are  trained  fome¬ 
times  with  concave  or  hollow  heads,  the  branches 
pruned  out  in  the  middle,  the  outward  branches  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  fomewhat  circular  order;  and  all  flioots 
that  advance  in  the  middle,  pruned  away  to  preferve 
the  concavity;  others  are  trained  with  convex  or  full 
heads,  having  an  upright  leader  advancing  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  encouraged  to  branch  out  fide-ways  all  round  from 
the  bottom  upwards ;  and  of  which,  cutting  out  the  ir¬ 
regular  and  fuper-abundant,  and  leave  the  others  in  a 
regular  manner,  the  lower  ones  longed,  diminifhing 
gradually  above  to  promote  the  convexity  in  a  fome¬ 
what  pyramidal  form ;  and  fome  are  permitted  to  branch 
out  from  the  bottom  in  feveral  principal  branches  ro 
grow  in  a  natural  order,  and  only  cutting  away  cafual 
irregular  growth,  and  to  thin  iuch  as  are  too  abun¬ 
dant  or  croudedly  thick ;  likewife  fome  dwarf-trees, 
particularly  Pears,  are  trained  with  feveral  branches 
proceeding  from  near  the  bottom,  and  thefe  trained 
in  a  fpiral  manner  to  flakes  placed  in  the  ground  in  a 
circular  form  round  the  tree,  three,  four,  to  five  or 
fix  feet  high. 

Thus  dwarf  ftandard  Apples  and  Pears,  trained 
as  above,  may  be  planted  in  any  principal  outward 
borders  adjoining  main  walks,  in  a  row,  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  afunder;  or  where  ftraitened  for  room,  fome 
dwarf-trees  on  Paradife  flocks,  may  be  planted  only 
eight  or  ten  feet  diftance ;  in  the  whole,  the  branches 
generally  permitted  to  advance  moftly  in  their  full 
growth,  without  much  Ihortening,  except  where  any 
affume  an  irregular  direftion,  or  extend  too  confi¬ 
derably  in  length  beyond  the  others  of  the  general 
expanfion,orthat  exceed  the  intended  limits  of  growth ; 
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or,  Iikewife,  to  prune  out  cafual  ill-placed,  and  fu- 
per-abundant  branches,  and  fuch  as  grow  acrofs  the 
others  in  a  diforderly  manner;  and  generally,  in  per¬ 
forming  any  occafional  ihortening  of  too-advanced 
branches,  (hould  cut  to  fome  lower,  moderate  lhoot, 
if  any  occur  that  do  not  exceed  the  bounds;  or  if 
none,  cut'occafionally,  either  to  a  lateral  fruit-fpur, 
or  a  (hoot-bud;  but,  except  in  fuch  inftances  of  par¬ 
ticular  branches  rambling  confiderably  from  the  others, 
it  is  mod  advifeable  to  preferve  them  at  their  natural 
length,  and  they  will  furnilh  fruit-fpurs  all  along  the 
fides  to  the  extremity. 

Though  fometimes  dwarf  Apple  (landards,  on  Pa- 
radife  (locks,  are  kept  down,  by  pruning,  to  half  a 
yard,  or  two  or  three  feet  high;  or,  however,  when 
on  Paradife  (locks,  and  permitted  to  take  their  full 
growth,  they  will  always  remain  perfeCl  dwarfs,  of 
only  three  or  four,  to  five  or  fix  feet  high. 

However,  notwithftanding  that  thefe  dwarf-trees 
generally  bear  fooner,  and  produce  fruit  in  great  per¬ 
fection,  they,  from  their  fmall  extent  or  expanfion  of 
branches,  especially  thofe  on  Paradife  (locks,  cannot 
furnilh  it  in  confiderable  quantity,  as  in  full  and  large 
half  (landards ;  and  therefore  are  chiefly  proper  to 
cultivate  either  principally  to  become  bearers  more  ex- 
peditioufly  than  large  trees,  or  to  furnilh  fome  fruit 
till  the  latter  commence  a  bearing  (late,  and  as  alfo  to 
take  up  but  little  room  in  a  garden,  or  for  fmall  com¬ 
partments  ;  and  likewife  to  introduce  in  gardens,  both 
for  variety  and  curiofity,  to  have  trees  of  fuch 
fmall  dimenfions  producing,  proportionally  to  their 
fize,  abundant  crops  of  fruit  in  the  fulled  maturity  of 
growth,  according  to  the  refpeClive  varieties  or  kinds ; 
and  being  worked  on  dwarf-flocks,  they  foori  become 
good  bearers. 

The  efpalier-trees  are  fuch  as  are  trained,  in  a  fan¬ 
ned  expanfion,  to  ranges  of  flakes  and  rails,  to  which 
the  branches  are  fattened  in  a  fpreading  manner,  in 
the  order  of  wall-trees ;  have  low  ftems,  only  a  few 
inches  high,  branching  out,  near  the  ground,  in  a  re¬ 
gular  expanfion  upwards,  and  extended  horizontally 
on  both  fides,  till  the  branches  of  the  different  trees 
meet,  and  thereby  forming  a  fort  of  hedge,  thence 
fometimes  called  efpalier  hedges,  and  are  applicable, 
not  only  to  Apples  and  Pears,  but  to  Plums,  Cherries, 
figs.  Grapes,  Apricots,  &c.  but  generally  more  of 
Apples  and  Pears  than  other  fruit-trees;  and  in  all  of 
which,  the  efpalier-trees  being  generally  planted  in  the 
borders  bounding  the  large  quarters  of  a  kitchen  gar¬ 
den,  or  any  other,  where  convenient,  in  a  row  long¬ 
ways  the  borders  next  principal  walls,  and  the  branches 
being  extended  only  to  the  right  and  left,  in  a  flraight 
range,  to  the  efpalier,  or  trellis  of  (lakes  and  rails, 
four,  to  five  or  fix  feet  high,  take  up  no  room,  bear 
on  both  fides,  equally  in  the  front  and  back  part ;  and 
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the  branches  being  thinly  and  regularly  arranged  ac 
equal  diffances,  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  fun  and  air> 
to  forward  the  fruit  to  the  utmott  perfection  of  matu¬ 
rity. 

The  trees  for  efpaliers  are  always  trained  with  (hort 
ffems,  only  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  in  order  to  have 
the  branches  commence  near  the  ground,  that  they  may 
cover  the  trellis,  &c.  of  the  efpalier,  in  a  regular  ex¬ 
panfion,  equally  from  the  bottom  upward,  four,  five, 
or  fix  feet  high,  having  the  branches  arranged  hori¬ 
zontally,  four,  to  five  or  fix  inches  afunder,  one  above 
another,  moflly  extended  always  at  their  full  length,- 
to  the  utmoft  extent  of  room  in  the  efpalier. 

So,  that  in  raifing  Pear  and  Apple  Trees  for  efpa¬ 
liers  and  wall-trees,  they  (hould  be  grafted,  &c.  low 
in  the  flocks,  or  at  five,  fix,  or  eight  inches  from  the 
bottom,  either  fome  on  free  flocks,  for  largeff  trees, 
in  extenfive  gardens,  where  room  to  fpread  in  a  con¬ 
fiderable  extent,  in  their  full  growth,  or  worked  moft- 
ly  on  middling  and  dwarf-flocks,  for  the  general  fupply,- 
as  on  Quince  flocks,  principally  for  Pears;  and  Ap¬ 
ples  on  Codlin  and  Paradife  flocks,  in  order  both  in  the 
Apples  and  Pears,  to  obtain  trees  of  fmaller  or  moderate 
growth,  and  to  have  them  bear  in  a  lhorter  time  than 
thofe  on  Crab  or  free  flocks,  which,  (hooting  ftrongly 
to  wood,  are  longer  before  they  form  fruit-fpurs  plen¬ 
tifully;  but,  when  on  dwarf-flocks,  they  (hoot  mode¬ 
rate,  and  fooner  furnilh  fpurs  more  abundantly  for 
bearing. 

Or  proper  trees,  for  efpaliers,  may  be  obtained  at 
the  common  nurferies,  of  proper  growth  for  immediate 
planting. 

In  efpaliers  it  is  particularly  advifeable  to  plant  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  fined  eating  and  culinary  Pears  and  Ap¬ 
ples  in  every  garden  of  any  tolerable  extent,  or  even  in 
fmall  gardens,  to  admit  only  of  a  few  trees  in  that  or¬ 
der  of  training;  and  in  which,  the  trees  being  trained 
in  a  fpreading  expanfion,  in  the  wall-tree  manner, 
generally  produce  fruit  in  a  fuperior  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  and  befides,  the  trees  do  not  take  up  much  room, 
and  have  alfo  an  ornamental  appearance,  as  well  as 
afford  fome  (belter  to  the  adjacent  under-crops  in  the 
ground,  in  winter,  and  (hade  in  fummer. 

And  wall-tree  Pears,  more  particularly  than  Apples,, 
being  advifeable  to  have  a  collection  of  the  choiceft 
kinds  in  every  garden  accommodated  wjth  walls,  &c. 
they  are  mod  commonly  trained  with  dwarf  ftems,  as 
obferved  for  the  efpaliers,  about  fix  or  eight  inches, 
grafted  or  budded  at  that  height,  that  the  branches 
may  come  out  low,  to  cover  the  wall  regularly  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top;  (hould  generally  be  grafted. 
Si c.  on  Quince  flocks,  to  have  the  trees  (hoot  mode¬ 
rately,  and  foon  become  bearers,  and  that,  in  advanced 
growth,  they  may  continue  within  moderate  bounds, 
A  a  by 
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by  which,  both  to  admit  of  having  a  larger  portion  of 
different  varieties  cn  the  allotted  fpace  ot  walling, 
and  that  they  may  fooner  bear  plentifully  than  when 
grafted  or  budded  on  free  docks;  though,  where  there 
is  large  extent  of  walls,  may  alfo  have  fome  that  are 
worked  on  Pear  docks,  in  which  the  trees  will  fpread 
a  confiderably  larger  extent,  and,  when  planted, 
fhould  be  allowed  a  greater  didance  between  the  trees 
accordingly. 

Cr  fometimes  Pears  arc  trained  in  dandard  wall- 
trees,  or  with  tall  dems,  five,  fix,  or  feven  feet 
high,  the  branches  commencing  at  that  height,  and 
ferve  either,  fome  to  plant  occafionally  between 
the  common  dwarf  wall-trees,  wherp  there  are  lofty 
walls;  or  fometimes  to  plant  againd  the  ends  of  high 
buildings,  in  fituations  open  to  the  power  of  the  fun 
and  free  air ;  and  in  which,  if  much  expofed,  the  dem 
of  the  trees  being  tall,  elevates  the  head  above  the 
immediate  reach  of  the  hand,  to  preferve  the  fruit 
both  from  being  pilferingly  plucked  by  drangers,  or 
other  perfons  who  have  lefs  right  to  the  produdt  than 
the  proprietor. 

However,  for  the  general  fupply  of  wall  Pears,  allot 
principally  thofe  trained  in  the  common  wall-tree  man¬ 
ner,  with  dwarf  or  low  dems,  branching  out  near  the 
ground,  and  to  plant  them  againd  fouth  and  other 
walls;  for  it  is  effential  to  have  lome  of  the  mod  es¬ 
teemed  varieties  of  the  fined  eating  Pears  in  wall-trees, 
both  fome  of  the  earlier  and  late  kinds,  but  more  abun¬ 
dantly  of  the  latter,  confiding  of  the  bed  autumn  and 
winter  forts,  that  they  may  attain  the  utmod  perfec¬ 
tion  of  full  growth  and  rich  flavour,  for  eating  ;  plant¬ 
ing  the  trees  fifteen,  to  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  didance, 
the  branches  extended  to  the  wall  horizontally,  four, 
to  five  or  fix  inches  afunder,  always  moflly  at  their 
full  length,  as  obferved  of  the  efpalier-trees,  and  they 
will  emit  fruit-fpurs  all  along  the  fides,  and  produce 
fruit,  both  of  the  early  and  late  kinds,  in  a  fuperior  de¬ 
gree  of  maturity. 

Or  likesvife  for  walls,  may  have  a  few  trees  of  the 
choiced  varieties  of  eating  Apples,  to  ripqn  earlier, 
and  of  fuperior  flavour,  as  Golden-Pippins,  &c.  plant¬ 
ed  and  trained  as  mentioned  for  the  Pears. 

The  propagation,  or  way  of  raifing  Pear  and  Apple 
Trees,  being  by  grafting  and  budding  the  refpedtive 
varieties  of  each  upon  docks  of  their  own  kinds,  as 
before  obferved,  is  performed  according  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  intimations. 

The  Pears  are  propagated  both  by  grafting  and  ino¬ 
culating  them  upon  Pear  and  Quince  docks,  which,  in 
the  former,  are  raifed  from  the  feed  or  kernels  of  the 
fruit  of  any  forts  of  Pears  lowed  in  the  autumn  or 
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fpring,  and  likewife  by  fuckers  from  the  roots  of  Pear 
Trees,  though  the  feedling-docks  are  rather  prefera¬ 
ble  ;  and  either  or  both  of  which  docks  being  of  drong, 
free  growth,  are  commonly  adapted  for  large  trees  in 
dandards,  wall-trees,  and  efpaliers  ;  and  upon  Quince 
docks  raifed  from  feed  of  the  fruit  and  from  fuckers, 
cuttings,  and  layers  of  the  Quince  Trees  ;  which  being 
of  ’moderate  or  fmall  growth,  as  befoie  intimated,  are 
proper  docks  whereon  to  graft  and  hud  Pears,  to  have 
fmallordwarf-trees  accordingly, both  in  fmall  dandards, 
efpaliers,  and  wall- trees,  where  required  to  have  the 
trees  in  thefe  different  orders  of  training  continue  of 
a  moderate  or  dwarf  growth,  both  that  they  may  take 
up  lefs  room  in  a  garden,  and  to  admit  of  planting  a 
larger  variety,  as  well  as  to  commence  bearers  fooner 
than  trees  on  free  docks;  however,  for  the  general 
fupply  of  common  large  or  full  dandards,  the  Pear 
docks  are  the  mod  eligible  for  that  purpofe. 

And  the  Apples  are  principally  raifed  by  grafting 
them  upon  Apple  or  Crab  docks,  raifed  from  the  feed 
or  kernels  of  the  fruit  of  any  kind  of  Apples,  Sc c.  which 
being  what  are  called  Crab  or  free  docks,  generally 
of  a  drong  growth,  are  proper  whereon  to  graft,  to 
obtain  large  or  full  dandards,  or  occafionally  large, 
fpreading  efpalier-trees;  and  on Codlin  docks,  raifed 
by  fuckers  from  the  roots  and  cuttings  of  Codlin  Trees, 
to  form  fmaller  dandards  and  efpaliers  of  moderate 
growth,  and  fooner  become  good  bearers ;  and  Para- 
dife  docks  for  dwarf-trees  of  fma'left  growth,  and  to 
bear  as  foon  as  poflible  in  fmaller  produdtions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  fize. 

To  raife  fupplies  of  proper  docks  for  Pears  and 
Apples,  from  feed,  fuckers,  cuttings,  &c.  the  feed  or 
kernels  for  flowing,  are  obtained  from  decayed  or  rotten 
fruit,  or  any  others  in  the  autumn  or  fpring,  from 
Odtober  or  November,  till  February  or  March,  and 
fowed  in  beds  of  common  earth  an  inch  deep,  they 
will  come  up  in  the  fpring,  for  planting  out  in  nurfery- 
rows  the  autumn  or  fpring  following;  the  fuckers, 
cuttings,  layers,  &c.  may  be  planted  in  the  fame  fea- 
fons;  all  of  which,  both  fleedling  and  other  docks,  to 
be  planted  in  a  nurfery,  in  rows,  two  feet  and  a  half, 
to  a  yard  afunder,  to  have  two  or  three,  to  four  or  five 
years  growth,  for  grafting.  Sec. 

Sometimes,  where  large  fupplies  of  common  dand- 
ard  Apple  and  PearTrees  are  required,  and  that  there  is 
proportionable  extentof  groundin  fields,  docks,  for  graft¬ 
ing,  are  occafionally  raifed  or  planted  in  hedge-rows, 
to  remain  for  that  purpofe;  or  fome  places  where  Crab 
docks  grow  naturally  in  hedges,  they  are  trained  up 
in  proper  dems ;  and  in  either  of  which,  they  are 
grafted  as  required,  and  permitted  to  remain  always 
in  the  fame  places,  to  acquire  full  growth  in  dandards, 
and  to  produce  their  fruit  accordingly. 
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The  feafcn  for  grafting  and  budding  them  is,  for 
the*  former,  in  the  fpring,  from  about  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  February,  to  the  end  of  March  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  April;  and  the  inoculation  or  budding  is  per¬ 
formed  in  July  and  beginning  of  Augult. 

In  the  grafting  and  budding  thefe  trees,  allot  gene¬ 
rally  tall  docks  for  full  flandards,  to  graft  or  bud  at 
five,  fix,  or  feven  feet  high,  to  branch  out  at  thefe 
heighths  to  form  the  head  ;  or  for  half  or  fmall  fland¬ 
ards,  graft,  &c.  at  three,  four,  or  fire  feet,  to  form 
the  head  accordingly;  or  occafionally,  in  both  cafes, 
may  be  budded  on  fmaller  flocks,  low  or  near  the 
ground,  and  the  firfl  main  fhoot  run  up  fingly  for  a 
ilem  to  the  proper  height,  to  furnifh  branches  as  above ; 
and  for  dwarf  llandards,  graft  or  bud  at  fix  or  eight 
inches,  to  one,  two,  or  three  feet,  to  branch  out  in 
low  heads ;  but  for  general  wall  and  efpalier-trees,  they 
mull  be  grafted,  Sec.  low  in  the  flock,  at  fix  or  eight 
inches  from  the  bottom,  to  form  the  firfl  let  of  branches 
near  the  ground ;  or  when  intended  to  have  tall  or 
llandard  wall-trees,  efpecially  Pears,  to  plant  between 
the  common  dwarf  wall-trees,  where  lofty  walls,  or 
againft  the  end  of  buildings,  as  formerly  mentioned, 
may  be  grafted,  &c.  either  on  tallflocks,  at  four,  five, 
or  fix  feet,  as  for  common  flandards,  or  budded  low 
in  the  flock,  and  the  main  fhoot  trained  for  a  flem  to 
the  requifite  heighth  ;  and  then,  in  either  method,  per¬ 
mitted  to  fhoot  above  and  furnifh  the  proper  expanfion 
of  branches. 

After  grafting  and  budding,  as  the  foregoing,  the 
grafts  will  fhoot  the  fame  year,  and  the  budded  trees 
not  till  the  following  fpring ;  and  in  all  of  which,  in  the 
advanced  growth  of  the  fhoots  and  branches,  from  the 
grafts  and  buds,  train  the  trees,  for  the  purpofes  in¬ 
tended,  in  flandards,  wall-trees,  and  efpaliers;  the 
frandards  run  with  clean  flems  below  to  branch  out  above 
regularly  every  way,  in  full  heads :  cut  out  only  any 
ill-placed  productions,  and  the  general  branches  per¬ 
mitted  to  extend  in  full  growth;  and  the  wall  and  ef¬ 
palier-trees,  train  the  branches  in  full  expanfion,  cut¬ 
ting  off  projecting,  fore-right  fhoots,  and  extend  the  others 
horizontally  to  the  right  and  left,  and  nailed.  Sec.  to 
the  wall  or  ranges  of  flakes,  in  regular  order,  at  equal 
dillances,  at  their  whole  length  ;  and  when  thus,  in 
the  different  methods,  they  have  formed  heads  of  one, 
two,  or  three,  to  four,  five,  or  fix  years  growth,  they 
are  fit  for  final  tranfplanting  into  gardens,  orchards,  &c. 

But  previoufly  obferving  in  the  young  growth  of  the 
trees,  that  whether  they  remain  in  the  nurfery,  or 
planted  in  the  garden,  Sec.  the  firfl  and  fecond  year 
from  grafting  and  budding,  it  is  fometimes  or  gene¬ 
rally  proper  to  give  a  particular  pruning  while  of  that 
age,  to  the  firfl  fhoots,  to  promote  an  eligible  fet  of 
branches  to  form  a  regular  head  from  the  beginning ; 


for  inftance,  if,  in  the  firfl  year,  the  young  trees  have 
advanced  with  only  one  or  two  fingle  fhoots,  it  is  pro¬ 
per,  in  the  following  fpring  in  March,  to  prune  dowm 
the  faid  (hoots  to  a  few  eyes,  or  within  fix  or  eight 
inches  of  the  bottom ;  and  they  wilHthus  fend  forth 
feveral  lateral  fhoots  from  the  remaining  lower  eyes 
in  fumiger,  to  give  the  head  its  firfl:  proper  formation  ; 
and  which,  heading  down,  is  mere  particularly  necef- 
fary  in  the  wall  and  efpalier-trees,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  proper  fpread  of  firfl  branches,  advancing  regularly 
from  the  bottom,  whereby  to  furnifh  the  wall  and  ef- 
palier  with  a  full  expanfion  of  branches  from  that  part 
upward;  or  likewife,  in  flandard-trees,  if  required  to 
have  them  form  fpreading  heads,  commencing  im¬ 
mediately  from  or  near  the  top  of  the  flem,  the  firfl 
year’s  fhoots  may  alfo  be  headed  down,  to  have  them 
branch  out  below  accordingly,  in  feveral  branches,  to 
form  the  head  more  full  and  regular;  but  when  re¬ 
quired  to  have  flandards  form  more  upright  afpiring 
heads,  they  may  be  permitted  to  advance  in  their  firfl 
fhoots  in  a  natural  growth ;  and  in  thofe  headed  down 
in  the  firfl  fhoots,  both  of  wall,  efpalier,  and  flandard- 
trees,  if  they  furnifh  others  fufficiently  to  form  the 
head  properly  in  a  firfl  regular  fet  of  branches,  as 
above,  no  future  general  fhortening  will  be  required, 
except  probably  to  particular  fhoots  in  the  fecond  and 
third  year.  Sec.  efpecially  the  wall-trees  and  efpaliers* 
to  promote  a  further  encreafe  of  branches. 

However,  if  the  trees  headed  down,  and  the  fecond 
production  of  fhoots  being  not  fully  fufficient  to  form 
a  proper  expanfion,  as  a  foundation  to  furnifh  all  the 
other  regularly  upward,  they  may  alfo  be  pruned  or 
fhortened,  more  or  lefs,  as  it  may  appear  neceffary,. 
in  the  winter-pruning  or  in  the  fpring,  and  from  which 
there  will  generally  be  enough  produced  in  fummer 
to  give  the  head  a  firfl  regular  formation  of  feveral 
well-placed  branches;  after  which,  they  may  gene¬ 
rally  or  moflly  be  permitted  to  advance  in  full  growth, 
without  any  future  fhortening;  the  flandards  to  ad¬ 
vance  moflly  in  their  natural  order,  and  the  wall  and 
efpalier-trees  to  have  the  branches  always  trained  re¬ 
gularly  to  walls  and  efpaliers,  at  their  full  length; 
and  which  will  require  prunirlg  and  training  every  year 
to  continue  them  in  proper  regularity,  as  hereafter 
direClcd. 

Or  fometimes  wall-tree  Pears,  Sec,  are  trained  with 
a  fingle  upright  fhoot,  and  this  promoted  to  branch 
out  laterally  from  the  fide  eyes,  cutting  off  the  fore¬ 
right  fhoots,  and  retaining  the  fide  laterals  at  regular 
diflances,  are  extended  to  the  right  and  left  in  a  per¬ 
fect  horizontal  pofition  ;  the  upright  in  the  middle  be¬ 
ing  continued  in  advancing  growth,  or  topped  occafi¬ 
onally,  to  encourage  its  producing  a  further  fupply 
of  colaterals,  more  effeClually  to  furnifh  the  wall  re¬ 
gularly  upward,  trained  in  the  fame  horizontal  manner ; 

A  a  2  fo 
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fo  that  all  the  branches  proceed  immediately  from  one 
upright  middle  Hem,  and  extended  to  both  fides,  five 
or  fix  inches  afunder. 

But  when  defigned  to  procure  the  intended  fupply  of 
trees  from  the  nurferies  for  planting,  they  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  in  a  plentiful  choice  in  the  different  orders  of  train¬ 
ing,  either  in  young  growth,  of  one,  two,  or  three 
years  old  heads,  or  of  a  more  advanced  (late,  for  im¬ 
mediate  bearing;  and  may  occafionally  have  trees 
ready  trained  of  a  proper  growth  for  walls  and  efpa- 
liers. 

All  the  forts  of  Pears  and  Apples,  both  in  ftand- 
ards,  efpaliers,  and  wall  trees,  being  very  hardy,  will 
profper  in  any  common  fertile  foil  of  a  garden,  or¬ 
chard,  field,  &c.  and  in  any  open  fituation  in  ground 
not  liable  to  be  very  wet  of  much  continuance,  which 
ftiould  be  avoided  as  much  as  polfible,  as,  in  fuch,  the 
trees  would  not  thrive;  but  in  a  moderately-dry  mel¬ 
low  earth  they  will  be  profperous  and  durable;  or, 
where  a  moderate  loamy  ground,  it  will  prove  beneficial 
to  their  growth;  and,  in  which  eligible  foils,  the  trees 
may  be  planted  without  any  additional  preparation;  or, 
however,  if  the  ground  is  unavoidably  bad,  fuch  as 
very  gravelly,  or  other  unkindly  foil,  it  fhould  be  im¬ 
proved,  if  only  for  the  prefent,  in  the  place  where 
each  tree  is  to  Hand,  by  removing  the  bad  foil,  and 
adding  a  proportional  fupply  of  fubftantial  good  earth, 
either  of  frelh  loam,  where  attainable,  or  any  other 
good  fertile  foil,  or  a  compoll:  of  earth  and  rotten 
dung ;  or  in  a  low  very  wet  fituation  which  cannot  be 
avoided,  or  no  other  choice  for  planting,  it  would  be 
of  advantage  to  raife  the  ground,  or  occafionally  in 
a  gradual  fvvell  for  each  tree,  with  additional  earth,  to 
have  the  roots  out  of  the  water;  and  afterwards,  the 
fides  of  the  raifed  places,  may  be  augmented  by  de¬ 
grees:  however,  as  before  obferved,  the  trees  will 
thrive  abundantly  well  in  any  common  ground  of  a 
garden  and  cultivated  field-land,  either  of  grafs  or 
corn  ground,  or  both,  as  may  be  required,  or  conveni¬ 
ent  to  the  planter. 

And  therefore,  the  trees  may  be  planted  both  in 
kitchen  gardens  and  pleafure-grounds,  in  ftandards, 
wall-trees,  and  efpaliers ;  and  in  any  out-grounds  in 
fields  and  enclofures  for  orchard-plantations  in  full 
ftandards. 

And  as  to  the  preparation  for  planting,  that  if  en¬ 
tire  new  ground,  and  for  a  general  plantation  in  gar¬ 
dens,  it  may  be  trenched  or  digged  one  or  two  fpades 
deep,  either  wholly  or  only  for  the  prefent,  along 
where  each  range  of  trees  is  intended ;  or  at  leaft  in 
the  places  where  each  tree  is  to  Hand,  three  or  four 
feet  in  width,  or  more;  or  in  cultivated  or  any  tole¬ 
rable  good  ground,  may  only  dig  a  wide  aperture  or 
Jiole  for  the  reception  of  each  tree ;  obferving  that 
where  the  wall  and  efpaliet-trees  are  intended,  the 
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borders  fhould  be  four  or  five,  to  fix  or  eight  feet  wide; 
and  if  not  before  cultivated  fhould  be  trenched  two,  or 
one  full  fpade ;  or  if  in  cultivation  before,  may  either 
be  wholly  trenched,  or  only  at  planting,  to  dig  a  hole 
for  each  tree,  and  the  other  parts  digged  afterwards, 
at  fome  convenient  opportunity. 

The  feafon  for  planting  thefe  trees  is  principally  the 
fame  as  for  others  of  the  fruit-tree  kind,  &c.  any 
time  from  the  decay  of  the  leaves,  in  October  or  No¬ 
vember,  in  open  weather,  till  the  end  of  March,  or 
occafionally  the  beginning  or  middle  of  April,  but  not 
to  exceed  the  middle  of  the  lall-mentioned  month  ;  or, 
however,  if  planted  foon  in  the  autumn,  they  moftly 
rtrike  root  the  fame  feafon,  or  be  advanced  in  good  pre¬ 
paration  for  ftriking  freely  in  the  fpring;  but  may  alfo 
be  planted  any  time  in  winter,  in  mild  feafons,  and  in 
the  early  fpring  months,  generally  more  fuccefsfully 
than  late,  planting,  that  they  may  be  effectually  well 
ftruck  in  that  feafon,  to  proceed  in  a  free  growth  the 
following  fummer. 

The  diftances  for  planting  thefe  trees  as  ftandards, 
wall-trees,  and  efpaliers,  is,  the  former,  in  full  ftand¬ 
ards,  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  to 
allow  for  advanced  growth  in  large  fp reading  heads; 
and  where  plenty  of  ground  room,  thirty  to  forty  or 
fifty  feet,  would  be  more  eligible,  efpecially  for  any 
continued  plantation;  but  fmall  ftandards  may  be 
planted  at  half  the  diftance;  and  the  wall  and  efpalier- 
trees,  planted  not  lefs  than  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  thofe 
on  dwarf-ftocks,  or  larger  trees,  eighteen  or  twenty, 
to  twenty-five  feet  afunder. 

Of  the  full  ftandards,  thofe  defigned  for  garden 
plantations,  may  be  planted  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  the 
row,  or  thirty  to  forty  or  fifty,  or  more,  between, 
where  room  admits,  both  that  there  may  be  proper 
fbope  for  the  branches,  when  of  full  growth,  and  to 
allow  for  the  growth  of  under-crops  on  the  ground 
between  the  trees ;  but  where  defigned  for  orchard 
plantations,  in  grafs  ground,  or  any  other,  they  are 
commonly  planted  at  equal  diftances,  and  to  range  in 
lines  every  way,  thirty  to  forty  feet  afunder,  as  before 
obferved ;  though  fometimes  in  extenfive  orchard  plan¬ 
tations,  in  cultivated  fields,  where  confiderable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  Apples  are  wanted  for  cyder,  &c.  the  trees  are 
planted  thirty  to  forty  or  fifty  feet,  or  more,  in  the  row ; 
by  fifty  or  fixty,  to  an  hundred  feet  between  the 
ranges,  to  admit  of  good  room  in  the  intervals  to  plow, 
fow,  and  cultivate  the  ground,  in  corn,  grafs,  &c.  as 
may  be  required ;  and  the  fame  order  of  planting  might 
be  obferved  in  the  large  farming  and  other  extenfive 
kitchen-garden  grounds,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  in  which  ftandard  Pear  and  Apple  Trees  and 
others  may  be  planted  to  great  advantage,  in  their  pro¬ 
duction  of  fruit;  and,  being  in  rows  fifty  or  fixty  feet, 
or  more,  afunder,  would  admit  of  fufficient  room  to 
cultivate  the  ground  in  kitchen  crops ;  and  the  planta¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  trees  would  give  an  air  of  greater  importance 
and  value  at  all  times,  and  more  confiderably  when  in 
fruit. 

But  in  {mall  ftandards,  as  Pears  grafted  on  Quince 
flocks,  and  Apples  on  the  Codlin  or  Paradife  flocks ; 
which  o  rowing  with  moderate  heads,  or  of  fmall  ex¬ 
tent,  may  be  planted  in  gardens  only  twenty  feet  afun- 
der  in  the  rows,  or  lefs,  where  flraitened  for  ground 
room;  or  fmall  dwarf  ftandards  planted  in  borders, 
ten,  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  apart ;  or  fome  fmall 
dwarf  Apple  Trees  on  Paradife  flocks,  may  be  planted 
in  pots,  for  moving  them  into  any  particular  compart¬ 
ment,  occafionally,  while  in  flower  and  fruit,  for  vari¬ 
ety  or  curiofity,  or  to  ferve  up  in  deferts  with  the  fruit 
growing  on  the  trees. 

In  procuring  the  trees  for  planting,  they  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  up  with  their  full  extent  of  roots,  or 
as  intire  as  pofflble;  for  this  is  of  much  importance  to 
the  future  profperity  of  the  trees. 

To  prepare  them  for  planting,  prune  out  the  broken 
parts  of  the  roots,  and  fhorten  the  ends  of  very  long 
flragglers,  and  examining  the  head,  cut  away  or  re¬ 
duce0  to  order  any  diforderly  branches  or  fhoots; 
or  in  the  wall  and  efpalier-trees,  giving  attention  to 
the  proper  expanfion  of  regular  branches,  prune  off 
fore-right  projefting,  and  any  other  irregular  or  ill- 
placed  fhoots;  and  generally,  in  the  whole,  preferve 
all  the  proper  regular  branches  intire,  both  in  the  ftand¬ 
ards,  wall-trees,  and  efpaliers,  not  fhortened,  except 
where  any  branches  extend  confiderably  longer  than 
all  the  reft,  they  may  be  reduced  or  pruned  to 
fome  lateral  fhoot.  See.  conformable  to  the  extent  of 
the  general  branches,  to  form  the  head  in  fomewhat 
regular  order,  of  nearly  equal  extent;  cutting  away 
all  fhoots  from  the  items  below  the  head. 

Proceeding  to  the  planting,  obferve  at  the  proper 
diftance  to  dig  a  wide  round  hole  for  each  tree,  a  foot 
or  more  deep,  and  capacious  enough  to  receive  all  the 
roots  freely  to  their  full  extent ;  place  the  tree  therein 
upright,  or  in  the  wall  and  efpalier-trees,  incline  the 
heads  to  the  wall,  &c.  trim  in  the  earth  over  the  roots, 
fhake  the  tree  a  little  up  and  down,  to  make  the  earth 
fall  inclofe  between  the  roots  and  fibres,  filling  up  the 
hole  at  laft,  and  tread  the  earth  gently  down  to  the 
roots;  firft,  round  towards  the  outflde,  continuing  it 
inward  to  the  Item ;  and  if  early  planting,  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther  in  autumn,  or  alfo  in  the  foring,  efpecially  late 
in  that  feafon,  and  the  ground  dry,  may  give  each  a 
moderate  watering  to  fettle  the  earth  more  effeftually 
about  the  roots,  and  to  promote  their  (hiking  frefh 
root  more  expeditioufly ;  and  if  a  continuance  of  ve¬ 
ry  dry  weather  in  the  advanced  part  of  the  fpring,  two, 
three,  or  more  occafional  waterings,  in  April,  May, 
jcc.  would  prove  very  beneficial;  obferving,  likewife, 


in  the  tall  ftandard-trees,  it  would  be  of  much  advan¬ 
tage  to  give  fupport  of  flakes,  by  driving  one,  two, 
or  three  long  flout  ones  into  the  ground  near  eacli  tree, 
inclining  the  tops  of  them  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
ftem,  which  tie  in  that  part  to  the  flakes  with  a  piece 
of  cord,  rope  yarn,  &c.  previoufly  winding  fome  hay 
band  round  the  ftem  to  prevent  the  bark  being  rub¬ 
bed  againft  the  flakes  by  the  motion  of  the  wind. 

The  wall  and  efpalier-trees  to  be  planted  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  foregoing,  allotting  principally  Fears 
for  walls  more  generally  than  Apples ;  fome  planted 
on  fouth  and  other  walls,  as  before  obferved,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  early  and  late  kinds,  fet  at  the  dif¬ 
tance  formerly  mentioned,  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  for 
thofe  on  dwarf  flocks,  and  if  on  Crab  or  free  flocks, 
plant  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  diftance,  or  more,  as,  in 
their  ftrong  growth,  they  will  extend  more  confiderably 
than  the  others :  open  for  each  tree  a  hole  of  proper 
width  and  depth  to  contain  the  root  freely,  place  the 
tree  therein  near  to  thewall,  inclining  the  ftem  and  head 
thereto;  fill  in  the  earth  about  the  roots,  tread  it  down 
gently,  keeping  the  head  clofe  to  the  wall ;  and  may 
then  nail  the  branches  finally,  or  rather  defer  it  a  little 
time,  till  the  earth  and  tree  together  is  fully  fettled,  and 
then  trained  to  the  wall,  as  hereafter  explained. 

The  efpalier-trees  are  planted  in  a  fingle  range  along 
any  principal  borders  next  the  main  walks ;  or  gene¬ 
rally  in  borders  which  furround  the  large  quarters  cf 
a  kitchen-garden;  or  in  any  other  garden  dilfrifts 
where  thought  eligible,  moftly  in  a  free  fituation  open 
to  the  fun  and  air;  having  the  borders  four  or  five,  to 
fix  or  eight  feet  wide,  the  trees  planted  towards  the 
back  part,  in  a  row',  three  or  four,  to  five  or  fix  feet 
from  the  outer  edge  next  the  walk,  at  eighteen  or 
t-venty  feet  diftance  in  the  row,  thofe  on  free  flocks, 
and  thofe  on  moderate  or  dw'arf  flocks,  plant  not  lef* 
than  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  afunder  in  the  row,  that,  in 
both  of  which,  there  may  be  proper  room  to  extend 
the  branches ;  and,  in  the  whole,  obferve  the  fame  me¬ 
thod  of  planting  as  direfted  for  the  ftandards,  &c.  and 
when  thus  planted,  fhould  have  either  a  regular  efpa- 
lier  or  trellis  of  flakes  or  of  port  and  rails,  ereffed  clofe 
behind  the  trees;  or  only  for  the  prefent,  fome  flakes 
placed  a  footapart,  as  far  as  the  trees  now  extend;  and 
in  their  advanced  growth  encreafe  the  trellis-work  by 
degrees,  or  form  at  once  a  full  trellis,  either  of  tall 
flakes  driven  into  the  ground  a  foot  afunder,  (landing 
three  and  a  half,  to  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  a  rail 
nailed  along  the  top,  both  to  keep  them  more  fteady, 
and  for  the  greater  regularity ;  or  have  a  regular  cf- 
palier  framed  the  fame  height,  with  polls,  five  or  fix 
feet  diftance,-  and  three,  four,  or  five  ranges  of  hori¬ 
zontal  rails,  and  to  thefe,  have  occafionally,  fmall  up¬ 
right  cro fi»  bars,  twelve,  to  fifteen  inches  afunder. 


Obfei**- 
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too 

Obferving,  of  tlic  wall  and  efpalier-trees,  the 
branches  mull  be  regularly  trained  to  the  wall  and  ef¬ 
palier,  in  a  fpreading  expan  fion ;  fir  ft,  give  any  requi¬ 
site  pruning,  where  neceffary,  to  cut  out  fore-right 
or  other  ill-placed  (hoots,  and  retaining  the  others  at 
their  full  length;  and  train  them  in  horizontally  to 
the  wall  and  trellis  of  the  efpalier,  by  nailing  the 
branches  of  the  wall-trees  with  nails  and  llrreds ;  and 
the  efpalier  branches  may  either  alfo  be  modly  nailed  to 
the  trellis  or  rails,  or  tied  thereto  with  ofiers,  or  fome 
nailed  and  tied  occafionally,  as  convenient;  and  in 
which,  both  wall  and  efpalier-trees,  arrange  thebranch- 
cs  four,  live,  or  fix  inches  afunder,  and  in  their  full 
extent,  not  (hortening  any,  efpecially  the  general 
branches,  defigncd  for  bearers,  but  continued  always 
at  their  whole  length,  both  in  their  young  and  ad¬ 
vanced  growth,  as  far  as  there  is  room  to  extend  them ; 
as,  from  their  nature  of  bearing,  Apple  and  Pear 
Trees  do  net  admit  of  (hortening,  and  is  only  to  be 
pradiifed  occafionally,  vvheieany  extended  (hoots  ad¬ 
vance  beyond  their  limited  fpace  of  room,  or  in  any 
very  irregular  growth,  or  to  prune  cafual  decayed 
ends;  or  fometimes  where  any  principal  branches  ex¬ 
tend  confiderably  out  of  bounds,  they  are  pruned  or 
cut  down  to  fome  lateral  (hoot,  or  lower  branch,  that 
admits  of  training  within  the  proper  limits,  the  termi¬ 
nal  part  thereof  continuedintire,  at  lead  as  far  as  the  ut- 
moll  extent  of  the  allotted  fpace  of  walling  and  efpalier 
for  each  tree  allows,  and  only  fhorten  agreeable  to  the 
above  intimations,  where  they  extend  beyond  their  pro¬ 
per  bounds. 

For,  as  before  obferved,  all  the  varieties  of  Apple 
and  Pear  Trees  being  of  the  fpur-bearing  kinds, 
(hortening  the  branches,  or  (hoots,  forces  them  greatly 
to  wood,  without  furnifhing  fruit-fpurs,  confiding  of 
(hort  robud  (hoots,  of  half  an  inch  to  one  or  two 
inches  long,  produced  naturally  at  the  fides  and  ex¬ 
treme  part  of  the  branches,  when  from  two  or  three, 
to  many  years  old,  and  always  fooner  and  more  abun¬ 
dant  when  not  (hortened,  but  all  or  mod'y  left  intire ; 
as  (hortening  not  only  retards  their  bearing,  by  cutting 
away  the  upper  or  extreme  bearing  part  of  the  branches 
in  which  fruit-fpurs  would  arife,  but  alfo,  by  reducing 
them  above,  occafions  their  fending  forth  drong  late¬ 
ral  wood-(hoots  below,  in  the  parts  where  natural  fruit- 
fpurs  would  otherwife  have  been  formed  by  degrees; 
and  thereby  every  (hortening  retards  the  branches 
one  or  two  years  longer,  before  they  form  bearers; 
which,  therefore,  determines  that  in  the  general  prun¬ 
ing  of  thofe  trees,  the  (hoots  as  are  defigned  for  bear¬ 
ers,  mud  not  be  (hortened,  but  permitted  to  extend  in 
their  whole  length  to  the  utmod  extent  of  their  al¬ 
lotted  bounds  in  the  wall  and  efpalier;  they  will 
thus  proceed  in  a  moderate  growth,  and  gnnlually 
farm  fruitful  fpurs  at  the  lateral  eyes,  along  the  fides, 
And  at  thrextremitv  for  bearing,  and  the  fame  bear¬ 
ers  continue  mhny  years  fruitful. 


And  as,  in  thefe  trees,  the  fame  branches  and  fruit- 
fpurs  continue  encreafing  in  fruitfulnefs  and  remain 
many  years  in  a  plentiful  bearing  date,  they  fhould 
be  condantly  retained  accordingly ;  except  when  in  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  any  branches  decay  or  become  unfruitful, 
(hould  fore-cad  to  have  young  wood  advancing  below 
or  between  the  old,  ready  to  fupply  the  place  when 
neceffary  to  cut  any  away  as  unserviceable ;  as  like- 
wife,  when  any  fruit-fpurs  appear  of  a  worn-out  or 
unfruitful  date,  they  being  cut  away,  new  ones  are 
often  acquired  in  or  near  the  fame  places  to  furceed 
them  on  the  fame  parent  branches;  fo  that  thefe  trees 
in  walls  and  efpaliers,  in  the  procefs  of  pruning  and  train¬ 
ing,  only  require  renewals  of  young  wood,  occalion- 
ally,  in  the  above  indances,  not  annually,  as  in  trees 
bearing  principally  on  the  year-old  wood,  but  the 
fame  bearers  remaining  fruitful  are  continued  from 
year  to  year  in  long  duration. 

Refpeftir.g  the  culture  of  Pear  and  Apple  Trees,  it 
condds  principally  in  giving  occafional  pruning  to  die 
dandards ;  and  to  the  wall  and  efpalier-trees  a  gene¬ 
ral  pruning  is  neceffary  every  year. 

The  pruning  of  dandard  Pears  and  Apples  is  only 
required  occafionally,  as  before  obferved,  to  reform 
cafual  irregularities  of  diforderly  branches,  and  to  cut 
out  decayed  or  worn-out  barren  branches  in  old  trees ; 
and  which  occafional  pruning  in  the  dandards,  as  they, 
having  full  (cope  of  growth,  branch  out  freely  every 
way,  may  probably  be  only  necefiary  once  in  feveral 
years ;  and  when  requifite,  it  (hould  generally  be  per¬ 
formed  principally  in  winter,  any  time  from  the  fall 
of  the  leaves  in  November,  till  March  or  April;  ob- 
ferving  in  this  bufinefs  that  the  dandards  mud  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  advance  in  their  full  growth  in  a  regular 
expanlion  of  branches  all  round  and  above;  and  only 
in  which,  if  any  confiderable  irregularities  occur,  either 
in  young  or  old  trees,  they  (hould  have  requifite 
pruning  as  you  (hall  fee  occafion;  fuch  as  to  cut  out 
crofs-placed  or  any  of  very  diforderly  growth  in  the 
branches ;  and  where  any  are  greatly  crouded  in  wood, 
(hould  not  omit  to  prune  out  the  word  and  mod  irre¬ 
gular,  in  a  thinning  manner,  both  in  the  larger  and 
(mailer  branches,  where  it  may  feem  neceffary,  where¬ 
by  to  keep  the  general  branches  moderately  thin  or 
clear  of  one  another,  in  fome  regular  order ;  alfo, 
occafionally  to  reduce  any  diforderly,  long  rambling 
boughs,  cut  or  (hortened  down  to  fome  lateral  branch¬ 
es  thereon,  confident  with  the  general  extent  of  the 
head ;  likewife  to  prune  up  low  dragglers,  or  under- 
hanging  branches  in  the  fame  proportion ;  and  gene¬ 
rally  cut  away  any  drong  upright  crouded  (hoots  in 
the  middle  of  the  head  and  other  parts;  and  to  cut 
out  cafual  decayed  branches  and  dead  wood ;  and  era¬ 
dicate  fuckers  from  the  root  and  Hem  of  the  trees ;  and 
thus,  giving  the  above  occafional  regulation,  permit 
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the  general  expanfion  of  the  regular  branches  to  ex¬ 
tend  in  their  natural  growth,  and  they  will  produce 
proper  fruit- fpurs  abundantly  all  along  the  fides  to  the 
extreme  parts,  for  plentiful  bearing;  and  the  fame 
branches  continue  many  years  in  good  fruitfulnefs. 

Sometimes  old  dandard  Pears  and  Apples  are  greatly 
infelled  with  mofs  growing  on  the  branches,  hurtful  to 
their  growth,  that  the  prcduftion  of  fruit  is  of  inferior 
quality  ;  it  is  therefore  advifeable  to  clear  the  branches 
from  the  grcffed  part  of  the  mofs  as  well  as  poflible, 
which  generally  perform  in  winter,  by  fcf aping  it  off 
with  fome  fmall  indrument  of  iron  or  wood,  a  little 
hollowed  on  the  edge;  and  where  any  trees  thus  in- 
fefted,  are  very  abundant  in  wood,  in  a  crcuded  dif- 
order,  give  them  a  proper  thinning,  to  admit  the  fun, 
air,  &c.  and  the  roughed  of  the  mofs  cleared  away, 
they  w'ill  foon  improve  accordingly,  by  degrees,  in  a 
revived  growth,  and  fuperior  goodnefs  of  the  fruit. 

For  it  is  generally  advifeable  in  the  dandard-trees, 
when  any  cafually  become  confiderably  crouded  in 
wood  of  a  diforderly  growth,  to  give  them  fome  ne- 
ceffary  thinning,  keeping  the  general  branches  mode¬ 
rately  thin,  to  grow  mollly  clear  of  one  another,  in 
fomewhat  regular  order,  whereby  you  will  always  have 
the  fruit  of  fuperior  quality,  in  proportion. 

The  pruning  of  the  wall  and  efpalier  Pear  and  Ap¬ 
ple  Trees,  is  required  conllantly  every  fummer  and 
winter,  to  preferve  the  regularity  of  growth,  and  good 
fruitfulnefs  in  the  peculiar  degree  of  perfection,  which, 
by  proper  management,  is  generally  obtained  on  trees 
in  this  order  of  training;  and  in  which  different  prun- 
ings,  that  in  fummer  comprehends  a  regulation  among 
the  young  (hoots  of  the  year  only;  and  the  winter- 
pruning  includes  a  general  regulation  both  in  the  young 
wood  and  older  branches  occafionally,  each  as  explain¬ 
ed  below,  uner  their  feparato  heads. 

The  fummer-pruning  is  neceffary,  as  before  inti¬ 
mated,  to  regulate  the  thoots  of  the  fame  year,  which 
generally,  in  full -trained  trees,  are  produced  nume- 
roufly,  or  fuper-abundantly  more  than  is  wanted  for 
training,  as  well  as  many  that  are  ill-placed,  not  ad¬ 
mitting  of  being  trained  with  proper  regularity ;  and 
in  both  of  which  inltances,  many  of  the  year’s  (hoots 
will  require  cutting  out,  efpccially  in  trees  already 
furnifhed  with  a  full  expanfion  of  branches;  for  as 
thefe  trees  continue  bearing  many  years  on  the  fame 
branches,  they  only  require  occaiional  fupplies  of 
young  wood,  either  to  furnilh  vacant  parts  in  young 
or  other  trees,  or  to  fupply  the  place  of  cafual,  worn- 
out,  old  branches  and  decayed  wood;  therefore,  be¬ 
ginning  the  fummer-pruning  in  May  and  June,  when 
the  (hoots  will  be  confiderably  advanced,  cut  awav  all 
fore-right  and  others  as  are  ill-placed  for  training, 
and  thin  out  the  fuperfluous  or  over-abundancy  of  the 


other  more  proper  (hoots,  retaining  only  fome  of  the 
bed  well-placed  thereof,  in  the  mod  vacant  parts, 
with  generally  the  terminal  or  leading  (hoot  to  each 
branch ;  obferving,  however,  of  the  bed  late¬ 
ral  fide-(hoots,  generally  to  leave  rather  more  than 
what  may  appear  jud  neceffary,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  plenty  to  chufe  from  in  winter-pruning,  in  cafe 
they  (hould  be  wanted;  cutting  all  the  u.nneceffary  cr 
improper  (hoots  clofe  to  the  old  wood,  not  leaving  any 
dump  or  bottom  fnag  thereof  to  (hoot  again;  and  let 
all  the  retained  (hoots  be  continued  at  their  full  length, 
and  tied  in  regularly  to  the  trellis  of  the  efpalier ;  and 
after  the  fird  general  regulation,  keep  the  trees  clear¬ 
ed  from  all  after- (hoots,  except  any  of  proper  growth 
occur  in  a  vacancy  where  wood  is  wanted ;  and  conti¬ 
nue  all  the  other  referved  proper  (hoots  trained  along 
at  their  whole  length,  during  their  fummer’s  growth, 
to  remain  till  winter-pruning. 

The  winter-pruning  of  the  wall  and  efpalier  Pears 
and  Apples  is  performed  any  time  in  November  ®r 
December,  till  March,  or  not  later  than  the  beginning 
of  April;  coniifts  of  a  general  regulation,  more  or  Ids, 
both  among  the  fuper-abundant  and  improper  young 
w'ood  of  lad  fummer,  and  occafionally  in  the  older 
branches;  obferving,  now,  in  this  pruning,  that,  as 
the  fame  general  mother  branches  formerly  trained, 
either  now  prefent  bearers,  or  advancing  to  that  date, 
continue  many  years  fruitful,  they  are  to  be  retained 
accordingly  ;  and  therefore,  in  trees  of  full  expanlion, 
a  renewal  of  young  wood  is  only  required  occaiion- 
ally  to  fupply  the  place  of  cafual,  worn-out,  or  decay¬ 
ed  branches,  or  to  furnifh  accidental  vacancies;  but  in 
young  trees,  dill  under  training,  a  requifite  fupply  of 
young  (hoots  mud  be  retained  for  the  neceffary  en- 
creafe  of  branches  for  bearers. 

Thus,  in  proceeding  to  the  winter-pruning,  obferve4 
agreeable  to  the  above  intimations,  to  examine  the 
general  mother  branches  or  bearers,  and  dill  retain  all 
that  are  of  found  and  good  fruitful  growth,  or  advanc¬ 
ing  to  that  maturity,  conformable  to  their  mode  of 
bearing,  and  only  to  cut  out  any  worn-out,  barren,  or 
decayed  wood,  and  examining  the  fupply  of  young 
(hoots  which  were  trained  in  lait  fummer,  and,  as  pro¬ 
bably  more  were  then  retained  than  is  now  required, 
the  fuper-abundancy  and  ill-placed,  if  any,  mud  be 
pruned  out,  and  felefting  only  what  may  be  wanted  of 
the  bed  well-placed  (ide-fhoots  thereof,  of  moderately 
drong  growth,  to  fupply  any  wants  or  vacant  parts 
in  ycung  or  old’  trees,  as  above;  or  where  any  old 
branches  appear  on  the  decline,  or  of  a  barren,  un¬ 
fruitful  date,  leave  fome  contiguous  young  wood,  ad¬ 
vancing  between,  to  a  bearing  date,  ready  to  fupply 
the  places  t>f  the  cafual  unfruitful  branches  ;  obferving 
always  to  continue  one  good  terminal  or  leading  (hoot, 
and  no  tmjre,  to  each  of  the  mother  branches;.  01 
where  two  or  more  (hoots  occur  at  or  ney  thp  end. 
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cut  off  all  but  one,  either  that  naturally  placed  at  the 
termination  of  the  branches,  where  room  to  extend 
them  therewith  ;  or  in  branches  very  confiderably  ex¬ 
tended,  may  occafionally  prune  them  down  to  fome 
eligible  lateral  fhoot,  to  remain  for  a  terminal  to  the 
branches;  all  the  retained  fhoots  to  be  left  at  their 
whole  length,  none  Shortened  where  room  for  their 
full  exteniion ;  and  let  all  the  others,  not  wanted, 
fore-right,  or  other  ill-placed  Ihoots,  be  cut  off  clofe 
to  the  old  wood,  not  leaving  any  flump  or  fnag  to 
ftioot  again ;  but  be  careful  to  preferve  all  the  natural 
fruit-fpurs  appearing  along  the  fides  and  at  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  feveral  years  old  branches. 

Further  obferve,  in  winter -pruning  thefe  trees,  or 
efpecia'dy  thofe  of  fome  conliderable  age,  that,  in  the 
older  branches,  if  any  caiually  become  of  an  unfruit¬ 
ful  or  worn-out,  declining  or  decayed  flate,  cut  them 
away;  retaining  young  to  fupply  the  place,  if  necef- 
fary,  cutting  the  improper  old  wood  either  clean  out 
to  the  bottom,  or  pruned  down  to  any  good  lateral 
branch  properly  fituated  on  the  lower  part,  or  may 
previoufly  fore-cart  to  have  young  wood  advancing  be¬ 
low,  between,  or  contiguous  to  any  apparently,  de¬ 
clining,  old  branches,  one,  two,  or  three  years,  for¬ 
warding  to  fruitfulnefs,  ready  to  fupply  occafional  de- 
.ficiences;  or  alfo  where  any  old  branches  are  very 
croudedly  too  abundant  or  irregular,  cut  them  out, 
or  pruned  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  intimations ;  but, 
except  in  the  above  inftances,  retain  always  the  fame 
principal  branches  or  bearers,  as  long  as  they  continue 
in  a  fruitful  flate,  furnifhed  with  plenty  of  good  bear¬ 
ing  fruit-fpurs,  and  permitted  to  extend  at  their  full 
growth  without  Ihortening,  as  far  astheir  allottedbounds 
admit,  that  they  may  not  fhoot  vigoroufly  in  ufelefs 
xvood,  but  furnifh  bearing-fpurs  the  whole  length,  being 
careful  to  preferve  the  faid  fpurs,  and  only  cut  off  fuch 
as  cafually  decay,  or  become  barren  or  unfruitful,  or 
that  project  too  confiderably  in  length  in  a  fore-right 
growth,  and  cut  away  any  large,  barren  and  old  ragged 
flumps  and  fnags,  clofe  to  the  branches,  leaving  only 
the  good  natural  fpurs ;  and  by  cutting  off  clofe  the 
worn-out  fpurs  and  ufelefs  wood  flumps,  new  bearing 
fpurs  are  often  obtained  in  or  near  the  fame  places  in 
a  year  or  two  after;  and  thus,  agreeable  to  the  above 
methods,  thefe  wall  and  efpalier-trees  are  continued 
always  regular  and  abundantly  fruitful  to  the  longeft 
duration. 

Generally  obferve,  in  old  trees,  or  where  it  may 
feem  neceffary,  it  is  advifeable  to  have,  in  any  moil 
vacant  parts  below,  fome  well-placed  young  wood 
trained  in  occafionally,  to  be  advancing  between  the 
main  branches,  ready  either  for  prefent  fupply  or  for 
any  future  deficiency. 

Likewife  obferve  in  this  pruning,  that,  in  cutting 
cut  the  unneceffary  and  improper  Ihoots,  See,  and  re¬ 


taining  the  ufeful,  always  cut  clofe  the  former,  not 
leaving  any  bottom  flump  or  fnag,  which  would  fhoot 
from  every  remaining  eye  the  enfuing  fummer,  in  a 
profufion  of  ufelefs  wood;  and  in  the  requifite  fupply 
of  proper  fhoots  now  retained,  cut  off  any  lateral 
twigs  thereon,  clofe  to  the  main  fhoots,  preferving 
the  whole  of  the  latter  at  their  full  length,  not  fhort- 
ened,  which,  as  in  the  flumps,  would  alfo  occafion  a 
production  of  much  unneceffary  wood,  and  retard  their 
forming  fruit-fpurs,  for  bearing;  but,  being  conti¬ 
nued  intire,  will  gradually  emit  natural  fpurs  at  almoit 
every  eye,  their  whole  length. 

Sometimes  very  old  Pears  and  Apple  Trees,  in 
walls,  efpaliers,  &c.  have  become  almofl  wholly  un¬ 
fruitful  by  falfe  pruning,  all  the  branches  covered 
with  numerous  large,  projecting,  ragged  fpurs,  of 
barren  growth,  formed  by  the  remaining  bottom  parts 
of  fhortened  fhoots,  year  after  year,  multiplied  and 
encreafed  by  every  pruning,  both  rendering  the  trees 
very  un lightly,  and  unprolific  or  bad  bearers;  and  in 
which  cafe,  the  only  remedy  is,  at  this  pruning,  to 
cut  off  all  the  largeft  and  molt  irregular  flumps  clofe 
to  the  mother  branches,  and  fometimes  natural  fpurs 
will  be  obtained  in  or  near  the  places,  gr  fome  of  the 
molt  unpromifing  large,  old  barren  branches  may  be 
cut  away,  leaving  young  ones  to  fupply  their  place; 
and  have  alfo  young  fhoots  in  training  from  below, 
between  the  old  branches,  which,  according  as  the 
young  advance  to  bearing,  may  be  cut  away  by  degrees ; 
and  the  trees  will  thereby  be  gradually  recovered,  and 
furnilhed  with  a]  general  expanfion  of  proper  branches 
for  good  bearing,  being  managed  agreeable  to  the 
foregoing  directions  in  the  fummer  and  winter-pruning 
and  training. 

Or  where  any  old  wall  and  efpalier-trees,  &c.  either 
through  bad  pruning  or  other  caufe,  have  advanced  in 
large,  barren  wood,  or  branches  of  a  decaying  or 
worn-out  flate,  the  whole  may  be  cut  down  low,  to 
fhoot  out  in  the  fpring  and  fummer,  in  young  wood, 
and  of  which  to  retain  a  general  fupply  of  the  belt  re¬ 
gular  fhoots,  cutting  away  the  unneceffary  and  impro¬ 
per,  and  train  the  others  to  the  wall  and  efpalier,  at 
their  whole  length,  in  the  ufual  manner  already  ex¬ 
plained  ;  and  will  thus  form  a  fet  of  new  branches, 
furnifhed  with  fpurs,  for  more  plentiful  bearing,  in 
two  or  three  years,  and  encreafe  in  abundant  fruitful¬ 
nefs  by  degrees. 

In  any  old  trees  or  others,  of  the  wall  and  efpalier 
Pears  and  Apples,  where  vacancies  or  want  of  wood 
occur  in  any  particular  parts,  and  that  no  young  fhoots 
arife  naturally  in  or  near  the  vacancy,  it  may  fome¬ 
times  be  obtained  by  cutting  a  notch  on  the  lower  parts 
of  any  contiguous  large  branches,  which  having  a 
fomewhat  fimilar  effeCt  as  ihortening,  promotes  the 
emiffionof  fhoots  in  or  near  the  cut  or  notched  part. 

Some- 
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Sometimes  old  Pear  and  Apple  trees,  being  either 
of  bad  forts,  or  become  of  an  unfruitful  growth,  are 
cut  down  in  the  fpring,  and  fome  of  the  principal, 
beft-placed  branches  .are  grafted  with  fhoots  of  any 
defirable  varieties;  the  larger  branches  by  crown¬ 
grafting,  or  fnialler  ones  cleft-grafted;  and  they  will 
thus  renew  the  head  of  branches,  and  fooner  become 
good  bearers  than  quite  young  trees. 

Where  there  are  young  trees  of  the  wall  and  efpa- 
lier  Pears  and  Apples,  that  are  (till  under  training,  not 
furnifhed  with  the  requifite  expanfion  of  branches, 
Ihould,  in  this  pruning,  give  proper  attention  to  re¬ 
tain  an  eligible  fupply  of  the  beft-placed  young  fhoots, 
cutting  out  the  fore-rights,  and  continue  the  others  at 
their  natural  length,  and  trained  to  the  wall  and  efpa- 
lier  in  regular  order ;  and,  as  obferved  in  the  general 
pruning,  extend  the  whole,  both  of  the  prefent  and 
former  training,  always  in  their  full  growth,  except  it 
may  appear  necefiary  to  fhorten  any  particular  middle 
fhoots  or  others,  where  further  fupplies  of  wood  are 
required  in  vacant  parts  to  form  the  neceffary  expan¬ 
fion  of  branches ;  but  when  this  is  obtained,  continue 
them  wholly  at  their  full  length,  and  they  will  emit 
and  form  fruit-fpurs  abundantly,  and  form  plentiful 
bearers  in  due  time  accordingly ;  fome  beginning  to 
produce  fruit  at  two  or  three,  others  four,  five,  or  fix 
years  old,  and  fome,  efpecially  Pears,  &c.  on  free 
flocks,  will  fometimes  be  five,  fix,  or  eight  years,  or 
more,  before  they  commence  bearing  in  the  general 
branches. 

According,  in  the  general  pruning,  as  each  tree  is 
pruned,  it  is  advifeable  generally  to  train  them  to  the 
wall  and  efpalier,  nailing  the  branches  of  the  wall- 
trees  with  nails  and  fhreds,  and  the  efpaliers,  fome 
branches  may  both  be  nailed  occafionally  to  the  flakes 
and  rails,  and  others  or  the  whole  tied  thereto,  with 
fmall  ofier  twigs,  or  old,  tarred  rope  yarn;  and  in  all 
of  which  arrange  the  branches  horizontally,  more  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  general  expanfion,  at  four,  five 
or  fix  inches  afunder,  equally  to  both  fides,  both  in 
the  number  and  pofition  of  the  branches,  all  laid 
flraight  and  parallel,  nailed  and  tied  clofe  to  the  wall 
and  efpalier  in  the  moll  regular  order;  obferving  that 
where,  in  the  pruning,  any  confiderable  retrenchment 
was  made  in  cutting  out  unferviceable,  large  branches 
in  old  trees  or  others;  fhould  now,  in  the  nailing,  &c. 
be  careful  to  regulate  the  others  accordingly,  by  train¬ 
ing  fome  higher  or  lower,  that  the  whole  may  arrange 
at  equal  diftances. 

Thusdar  fmiflies  the  general  culture  of  the  trees, 
fhall  next  give  fome  intimations  relating  to  the  matu¬ 
rity  of  growth  of  the  fruit  tor  gathering.  Zee. 

The  fruit,  in  the  different  varieties  of  Pears  and 
Apples,  acquire  maturity,  to  gather  for  ufe,. from  June 
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and  July  till  Oflober,  immediately  off  the  trees  for 
prefent  occafions;  and  the  late  kinds,  attaining  full 
growth  in  September  and  Oflober,  and  being  then  ga¬ 
thered,  continue  in  good  perfection  all  winter.  Seve.- 
ral  of  the  different  forward  varieties  of  the  Apples 
particularly  acquire  proper  growth,  to  gather  for  ufe 
immediately  off  the  trees,  both  in  their  young  growth 
and  more  advanced  ftate,  in  fumrncr  and  autumn,  in 
June,  July  and  Auguft,  efpecially  for  various  culinary 
purpofes,  for  which  Codlins  in  particular,  and  fome 
others,  are  eligible  for  thefe  occafions,  both  when  of 
quarter  and  half  growth  and  when  full  grown;  and  in 
many  forts,  both  of  Apples  and  Pears,  they  attain  a 
proper  degree  of  mature  growth  the  latter  part  of  fum- 
mer  and  early  in  autumn,  to  gather  off  the  trees  for 
immediate  eating  in  their  natural  ftate,  as  defert  fruit, 
&c.  fome  earlieit  forts  in  July,  but  more  abundantly 
in  Auguft,  though  thefe  will  not  keep  in  perfection 
above  a  week  or  two,  or  fome  of  the  forwarder  forts 
but  a  few  days,  efpecially  Pears;  but  many  of  the 
autumn  Apples  and  Pears  attaining  full  growth  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  middle  of  September,  are  proper  to  ga¬ 
ther  and  houfed  for  keeping  a  fhort  time,  till  the 
late  kinds  acquire  maturity  in  the  latter  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  and  in  October,  for  ufe  both  at  that  time,  and 
for  long  keeping  in  winter,  and  fome  till  next  fpring 
and  fummer. 

The  late  kinds  of  Pears  and  Apples,  confifting  of 
many  principal  varieties,  fhould  generally,  or  thofe 
deligned  for  keeping,  be  permitted  to  have  their  full 
growth  on  the  trees  before  they  are  gathered  for  that 
occafion ;  they  acquiring  maturity  of  full  growth,  in 
the  different  varieties,  from  the  latter  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber  to  the  beginning,  middle  and  end  of  October,  ma¬ 
ny  of  them  are  proper  both  for  immediate  ufe,  parti¬ 
cularly  mod  forts  of  the  Apples,  and  fome  forts  of 
Pears,  and  for  keeping;  but  many  fineft  eating  Pears 
do  not  acquire  maturity  for  eating  till  after  being  ga¬ 
thered  and  lain  fome  time  in  the  fruitery ;  fome  pro¬ 
bably  two,  three,  or  four  weeks,  others  double  that 
time,  or  more;  and,  both  in  Apples  and  Pears,  many 
principal  varieties  continue  good  in  the  houfe  for  feve- 
ral  months;  and  all  of  which  are  valuable  for  their 
property  of  keeping  a  confiderable  time  in  perfection, 
and  for  their  generally  fuperior  quality,  both -as  eating 
or  defert  fruit,  and  all  culinary  purpofes  in  which 
Pears  and  Apples  are  commonly  ufed;  as  well  as  for 
making  cyder  and  perry;  therefore,  permitting  thefe 
late  Apples  and  Pears  to  remain  on  the  trees  till  they 
have  full  growth,  they  Ihould  be  then  gathered  ac¬ 
cordingly,  as  they  attain  perfection,  or  fome  as  want¬ 
ed  for  prefent  fupply,  and  alaige  portion  for  keep¬ 
ing. 

Or  where  large  quantities  of  Apples  are  wanted  for 
cyder,  or  Pears,  for  perry,  many  of  the  autumn  kinds 
of  September  arc  proper,  if  ufed  foon  after  being  ga- 
B  b  thered. 
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thered,  or  before  they  fpoil  or  decay;  but  of  the  late 
forts,  they  may  either  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe,  both 
as  foon  as  gathered,  or  will  admit  of  keeping  longer 
for  that  occafion  at  a  future  opportunity. 

The  maturity  of  full  growth  in  Pears  and  Apples, 
after  attaining  their  refpeftive  full  fizes  on  the  trees, 
according  to  that  of  the  different  varieties,  is  difco- 
verable  fome  by  changing,  more  or  Iefs,  to  a  fome- 
*vhat  yellow^  colour,  and  in  many  alfo  by  their  mel¬ 
low,  palataole  tafte  and  flavour,  efpecially  of  the 
lummer  and  autumn  kinds,  ripening  in  the  end  of  July 
and  in  Auguft,  or  early  part  of  September;  others, 
both  of  thole  forts  and  the  later  varieties,  not  chang¬ 
ing  colour  in  any  material  degree,  but  either  indicate 
tokens  of  maturity  by  their  mellow  or  agreeable  fla¬ 
vour,  afbrefaid,  or  fome,  both  of  the  forwarder  and 
late,  or  winter  kinds,  or  more  generally  many  of  the 
latter,  not  difcovering  any  particular  degree  of  per¬ 
fection,  as  above,  on  the  trees,  but  which,  and  in  Ap¬ 
ples  and  Pears  in  general,  having  attained  a  peculiar 
plumpnefs  in  flze,  their  full  growth  is  apparent  by 
their  readily  quitting  the  trees  on  being  plucked,  or  by 
gently  turning  fome  of  the  fruit  upward;  and  likewile 
often  by  the  fruit  frequently  dropping  from  the  trees 
naturally:  however  as  many  of  the  late  autumn  and 
winter  Pears,  &c.  Ihew  but  fmall  indications  of  matu¬ 
rity,  while  on  the  trees,  it  may  be  obferved  that  all 
thefc  late  Pears  and  Apples  attain  full  growth  for  ga¬ 
thering  in  the  end  of  September  to  the  middle  and  end 
of  Oftober. 

So,  according  to  the  above  intimations,  of  mature 
growth  in  thefe  fruit,  they  fltould  be  gathered  in  their 
proper  feafons,  that  as  many  of  the  fummer  and  au¬ 
tumn  kinds  acquire  a  mellow  eatable  Hate  on  the  trees, 
they  lhould  be  gathered  accordingly,  as  wanted,  for 
immediate  occafions;  and  the  fucceeding  and  late  forts 
acquiring  a  more  durable  ftate,  for  future  fupply, 
they,  in  the  proper  feafon,  may  be  gathered  both  fome 
for  prefent  ufe,  and  a  principal  quantity  for  keeping; 
as  none  of  the  forward  forts  are  eligible  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe,  efpecially  thofe  attaining  ripanefs  before  Sep¬ 
tember,  which  keep  good  fome  but  a  few  days,  or  a 
week  or  two;  or  others  of  the  later  autumn  Pears, 
See.  will  keep  fome  timejlonger;  and  therefore  allot¬ 
ting  mod  abundantly  of  the  winter  Pears  and  Apples 
for  keeping  all  winter,  fp/ing,  & c.  in  the  different  va¬ 
rieties  ;  for,  as  above  remarked,  the  forward  forts  do 
not  keep  long  after  being  gathered ;  but  the  late  kinds 
attaining  full  growth  from  the  middle  and  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  to  the  end  of  Oftober,  lhould  then  be  finally 
gathered  and  houfed  for  keeping,  fome  three  or  four, 
to  five  or  fix  weeks,  and  many  principal  forts  to  keep 
good  feveral  months. 

Generally,  in  proceeding  to  gather  Pears  and  Ap¬ 
ples  for  keeping,  chufe  dry  days,  and  when  the  trees 
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and  fruit  are  alfo  quite  dry ;  and  likewife  obferving 
that,  for  the  fame  occafion  of  good  keeping  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  they  fhould  be  moftly  or  all  gathered  by  hand, 
that  they  may  not  be  bruifed,  as  would  unavoidably  be 
the  cafe  if  fliaken  down,  as  fometimes  praftifed  in  the 
common  ftandard  fruit,  which,  by  their  falling  on  the 
ground  and  again (1  one  another,  being  confequently 
much  bruifed,  foon  begin  to  decay;  and  therefore  all 
the  principal  fruit,  both  on  ftandard*  and  elpaliers,  &c. 
lhould  be  carefully  hand-gathered  in  balkers. 

Though  fometimes  any  of  the  more  common  forts 
on  large  ftandard-trees,  wanted  to  gather  in  Ualte  for 
immediate  fupplies,  and  not  required  for  long  keep¬ 
ing,  may  occafionally  be  lhaken  down,  or  efpecially 
where  not  convenient  to  reach  or  time  does  not  admit 
of  hand -gathering  in  any  confiderable  quantity  for 
any  prefent  ufe  required. 

According  as  the  Pears  and  Apples,  defigned  for 
keeping,  are  gathered,  they  lhould  be  houfed  in  the 
fruitery  or  fome  dry  apartment;  and  the  different  va¬ 
rieties  depofited  feparately,  in  proper  divifions,  upon 
Ihelves,  and  the  floor,  &c.  or  where  previoully  con¬ 
venient  to  lay  them  together  in  heaps,  to  fweat  and 
difeharge  the  watery  juices,  and  then  all  wiped  clean 
and  dry,  they  will  keep  the  better  and  be  of  improved 
flavour;  that  in  depofiting  them  finally  in  the  fruitery, 
it  would  be  eligible,  in  the  principal  keeping  forts,  to 
lay  firft  fome  clean,  dry  ftraw,  and  upon  which  place 
the  fruit  either  thinly,  more  or  lefs,  thicker  together, 
as  room  admits,  laying  them  gently,  not  to  bruife  one 
another;  and  if  then  clofely  covered  with  clean  ftraw, 
a  foot  thick,  to  exclude  the  external  air,  damps  and 
froft,  they  will  thereby  keep  longer  found,  in  good 
perfection;  or  fome  choiceft  eating  Pears  may  be 
packed  clofe  in  boxes,  jarrs,  or  hampers,  having  ftraw 
at  bottom,  fides,  and  top;  and  the  whole  afterwards 
covered  thickly  with  ftraw,  as  above;  and  thus  the 
fruit  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  winter  and  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring. 

Obferve,  during  the  winter,  &c.  to  examine  the 
fruit  occafionally,  to  draw  out  fuch  as  decay  in  due 
time,  before  they  afieft  the  others  adjoining. 

Of  the  QJJ  I  N  C  E. 

(Pyrus  Cydonia.) 

The  Quince, formerly  conftituted  a  diftinft  Genus, 
denominated  Cydvnia,  but  by  the  modern  botanifts  is 
now  ranged  as  a  fpecies  of  the  Pyrus,  as  being  fimilar 
in  the  generic  characters,  confident  with  the  fexual 
botany  of  Linnaeus,  and  in  which  we  have  placed  it 
accordingly,  having  deferibed  the  fpecies,  and  its  re- 
fpeftive  varieties  of  the  fruit,  in  the  proper  place: 

fhall, 
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fhall.  Tinder  this  head,  proceed  to  give  fome  general 
intimation?  relating  to  the  fruit  and  culture  of  the  trees, 
which  being  principally  raifed  in  ftandards,  and  occafi¬ 
onally  in  efpaliers,  and,  in  both  of  which,  their  mode 
of  bearing  being  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Pears 
and  Apples,  already  explained,  there  is  no  very  ma¬ 
terial  difference  in  the  methods  of  cultivation. 

Quinces,  however,  are  of  inferior  value  to  Apples 
and  Pears,  with  regard  to  the  general  utility  of  the 
fruit;  and  a  much  fmaller  portion  of  the  trees  is  re¬ 
quired,  or  probably  not  more  in  proportion  than  one 
to  ten  or  twenty,  or  more,  for  any  general  culture  for 
thefupply  of  a  family  ;  for  thefe  fruit,  although  beau¬ 
tiful  in  their  large  growth  and  golden-yellow  colour, 
impart  a  high  fragrance,  are  moftly  too  hard  and  au- 
flere  to  eat  without  fome  previous  preparation  in 
cookery,  &c.  and  from  their  very  ftrong  flavour  and 
tafte,  a  fmall  portion  of  the  fruit  ferves  for  thofe  occa- 
iions;  but  as  they  are  likevvife  ufed  for  making  marma¬ 
lade  and  Quince  wine,  larger  quantities  will  be  required 
accordingly.  ' 

The  Quince  fruit,  therefore,  being  too  hard  and  af- 
tringent  to  eat  raw,  are  valued  principally  for  fome  cu¬ 
linary  or  kitchen  purpofes,  in  wdiich  they,  being  of  a 
lingular  ftrong  flavour  and  tafte,  are  ufed  occafionally 
to  flice  in  apple  pies,  tarts,  apple  fauce,  &c.  to  im¬ 
prove  the  flavour  in  a  high  relifh,  where  required ; 
and,  as  before  intimated,  are  in  eftimation  for  making 
marmalade.  Quince  wine,  aad  fome  other  domeftic  oc- 
cafions ;  and  for  all  of  which  purpofes,  the  fruit  attains 
perfection  in  autumn,  in  September  and  O&ober,  both 
for  immediate  ufe  off  the  trees,  and  being  gathered  in 
OCtober,  when  of  full  growth,  houfed  and  covered 
clofe  with  ftraw,  will  keep  good  fome  conliderable  time 
to  ufe  occafionally. 

That  according  as  Quinces  may  be  in  requeft  for 
the  above  purpofes,  the  trees  may  be  admitted  in  a 
fmaller  or  larger  portion,  from  two  or  three,  to  feveral 
or  many. 

The  trees  are  cultivated  principally  in  fmall  ftand¬ 
ards  in  gardens,  orchards,  or  any  out-grounds,  or  by 
the  fides  of  ponds,  watery  ditches,  &c.  as  they  de¬ 
light  in  moift  places ;  though  they  will  alfo  grow  in 
any  common  foil  and  fituation ;  and  fome  may  likewife 
be  trained  in  efpaliers,  in  affemblage  with  thole  of 
Pears  and  Apples,  but  in  a  fmaller  portion,  by  way  of 
variety  to  diverfify  the  efpalier  plantations  in  different 
kinds  of  fruit,  and  the  trees  will  appear  ornamental  both 
in  their  bloffomand  fruit,  which  will  alfo  acquire  an  im¬ 
proved  growth,  and,  when  full  grown,  appear  beautiful 
in  its  large  fize,  and  golden-yellow  colour;  however, 
the  fruit  attains  abundant  perfection  onftandards,  which 
mr.y  be  planted  any  where  in  open  expofures,  and  raif- 
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ed  both  in  half  and  full  ftandards,  with  fterr.s,  three  or 
four,  to  five  or  fix  feet,  and  to  branch  out  at  thefe 
heights  to  form  the  head. 

Thofe  trees  are  of  very  moderate  growth,  the  branch¬ 
es  flender,  producing  the  bloffom  and  fruit  upon  fmall 
natural  fpurs  emitted  at  the  fides  and  toward  the  ex¬ 
treme  part  of  the  branches,  nearly  fimilar  to  the  Peart, 
&c.  but  the  bloffoms,  & c.  generally  come  fmgly,  ard 
the  fruit  produced  conlequently  in  the  fame  manner, 
only  one  in  a  place;  and  obferving  that,  as  in  their  na¬ 
ture  of  bearing,  the  fame  branches  continue  mai  y 
years  fruitful,  furniftiing  bearing  fpurs  quite  to  their 
extremity,  they  Ihould  not  be  Ihortened,  but  permitted 
to  extend  in  their  full  growth. 

They  are  raifed  or  propagated,  either  both  by  graft¬ 
ing  and  budding  upon  ftocks  of  their  own  kind,  raif¬ 
ed  from  the  feed  or  kernels  of  ripe  Quinces,  or  fuck¬ 
ers  from  the  roots  of  Quince  Trees,  or  occafionally 
upon  Pear  ftocks,  to  have  trees  of  larger  growth;  and 
may  alfo  raife  the  trees  wholly  from  fuckers,  layers, 
and  cuttings,  to  run  naturally  without  grafting,  See. 
or  likewife,  occafionally,  from  the  feed  or  kernels  of 
the  Quinces,  but  thefe  will  not  bear  near  fo  feon  as. 
grafted  trees,  or  thofe  raifed  from  layers,  cuttings, 
& c.  of  the  young  branches  and  Ihoots  of  trees  of  the 
defired  varieties. 

Or  young  ready-raifed  Quince  Trees,  for  immediate 
planting,  may  be  procured  of  proper  growth  at  tire  ge¬ 
neral  nurferies  in  the  common  planting  feafons. 

But  when  defigned  to  raife  fupplies  of  the  trees,  if 
intended  by  grafting,  &c.  provide  eligible  ftocks, 
raifed  either  from  kernels  of  the  fruit,  or  fuckers  from 
the  roots,  in  autumn  or  fpring,  and  when  of  proper 
growth,  of  two  or  three  years,  or  more,  graft  them  in 
the  fpring,  or  bud  them  in  fummer,  upon  the  proper 
ftocks,  at  three,  four,  to  five  or  fix  feet,  for  ftandard- 
trees,  and  at  fix  or  eight  inches  for  efpaliers ;  or  raif# 
the  trees  wdiolly  from  fuckers,  layers,  or  cuttings, 
which  may  be  planted  in  autumn,  about  October,  No¬ 
vember,  and  December,  or  in  the  fpring;  or  may  fow 
kernels  of  the  fruit  at  the  fame  feafons,  either  for  na¬ 
tural  trees,  or  ftocks  for  grafting :  the  fuckers  from 
Quince  roots  are  proper  to  plant  off,  for  the  above 
purpofes,  when  of  one  or  twoyearsgrowth,  and  planted 
in  nurfery-rows,  and  for  layers  and  cuttings,  Ihould 
generally  be  of  the  young  wood  of  a  year  old,  which 
will  root  in  one  year;  and  all  of  which  young  plants 
may  be  trained  up  in  nurfery-rows,  either  in  ftocks 
for  grafting,  &c.  or  -continued  in  their  natural  Hate, 
as  may  be  thought  convenient. 

In  the  above  different  methods,  the  trees  may  be 
raifed  in  half  and  full  ftandards,  trained  in  Angle, 
B  b  2  clean 
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clean  ferns,  three  or  four,  to  five  or  fix  feet,  either 
grafted.  See.  cr  run  up  in  their  natural  growth,  to  thofe 
heights,  and  then  to  branch  out  to  form  the  head 
accordingly;  or  fome  may  aifo  be  trained  in  dwarf 
ftandards,  in  low  ferns,  fix  or  eight  inches,  to  one  or 
two  feet ;  or  alfo  for  efpalier-trees,  in  Items  of  fix  or 
eight  inches,  to  branch  out  low  in  fpreading  heads, 
as  obferved  of  Pears  and  Apples  for  the  fame  occafion; 
and  when,  in  either  of  the  above  methods,  the  trees 
have  formed  heads  of  two  or  three,  to  four  or  five 
years  growth,  they  may  be  finally  tranfplanted  where 
they  are  to  remain. 

The  feafon  for  planting  the  trees  is  autumn  or 
fpring,  or  any  time  in  open  weather,  from  October  or 
November,  till  March  or  April. 

The  trees  may  be  planted  in  ary  common  foil,  either 
in  kitchen  gardens,  pleafure-grortnds,  orchards,  hedge¬ 
rows,  &c.  as  formerly  intimated,  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  afunder,  the  iiandards,  and  the  heads  of  which  be 
permitted  to  branch  out  every  way  in  their  natural 
manner;  and  for  efpaliers,  may  plant  fome,  for  variety, 
in  aflemblage  with  thofe  of  Pears,  Apples,  &c.  and 
the  branches  arranged  horizontally  to  the  trellis,  at 
regular  diftances,  generally  at  their  whole  length,  to 
the  full-  extent  of  their  allotted  fpace. 

Or  Quince  Trees  may  alfo  be  admitted  in  Ihrubberies 
ar.d  other  ornamental  plantations  in  pleafure-grounds ; 
end  in  which  willdifplay  an  agreeable  variety,  in  their 
flowering  and  fruit,  in  fummer  and  autumn. 

In  the  general  growth  of  the  Quince  T rees,  their  cul¬ 
ture  is,  in  the  ftandards,  to  give  only  a  little  occafional 
pruning,  when  any  diforderly  growth  in  the  branches 
occur;  and  in  the  efpalier-trees,  they  require  an  an¬ 
nual  pruning  every  ftimmer  and  winter,  to  preferve 
the  requifite  regularity  in  that  order  of  training;  and 
in  regard  to  the  methods,  both  in  the  ftandard  and 
efpalier  pruning,  may  obferve  nearly  the  fame  as  di- 
refted  for  Pears  and  Apples,  which  in  general  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  Quinces,  as  being  fimilar  in  their  growth 
and  ways  of.  bearing,  and  to  which  we  therefore  refer 
for  the  particulars,  relating  to  the  article  of  pruning 
and  training  thofe  trees. 

The  Quinces  attain  full  growth,  for  ufe,  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  Oftober,  moftly  large,  yellow,  and  impart  a 
high  odour;  and  may  then  be  gathered,  both  for  pre- 
fent  occafions,  as  wanted,  and  Iikewife  for  keeping, 
laying  them  in  a  dry  apartment,  and  covered  thick 
with  clean  ftraw,  to  exclude  the  air,  &c.  and  they  will 
keep  in  perfe&ion  fome  time,  for  future  ufe,  as  may 
be  required.. 


Fu;  thet  Olfer nations  relating  to  the  different  Species  cf 
the  Apple,  Pear,  and  Quince  Kinds. 

In  the  different  fpedes,  &c.  of  the  Pear,  Apple, 
Crabs,  Quinces,  & c.  fome  may  alfo  be  introduced, 
with  propriety,  in  pleafurable  plantations,  for  variety 
and  ornament. 

The  Siberian  Crab  and  American  Dwarf  Apple, 
being  trees  of  fmall,  /lender  growth,  producing  fin-* 
gularly  fmall  fruit,  of  the  Apple  kind,  of  a  curious 
appearance,  are  proper  to  cultivate  both  fome  as  fruit- 
trees,  in  fmall  ftandards,  efpaliers.  Sec.  and  to  plant  in 
Ihrubberies,  for  variety;  they  ripen  fruit  in  autumn,  and 
are  agreeably  flavoured,  particularly  the  Siberian  Ap¬ 
ple,  and  both  forts  make  a  pretty  variety  in  a  defert ;  the 
trees  bear  the  fruit  in  clufters,  on  fmall  fpurs,  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Common  Apple,  and  like  them  raifed 
by  grafting,  & c.  or  by  layers  of  the  young  branches, 
or  occafionally  by  feed  of  the  fruit ;  and  trained  both 
in  fmall,  dw'arf  and  half  ftandards,  to  plant  detached' 
in  borders  and  other  fmall  compartments,  or  alfo  fome 
occafionally  in  pots ;  and  Iikewife  fome  trained  in  low 
fpreading  heads,  for  efpaliers  and  wall-trees;  and  in 
all  of  which,  they,  in  their  mode  of  flowering  and 
abundant  fruitfulnefs,  will  have  a  pleafing  effett ;  and 
in  their  culture  of  pruning.  See.  is  the  fame  as  the 
Common  Apples,  explained  in  its  proper  place. 

But  the  Sweet-fcented  Virginia  Crab,  both  of  the 
deciduous  and  ever-green  kinds,  are  efteemed  princi¬ 
pally  to  admit  in  fhrubberies,  borders,  &c.  of  plea¬ 
fure-grounds,  for  variety,  in  which  they  will  make  art 
agreeable  appearance  in  their  ornamental  and  fweet- 
feented  flowers ;  and  the  ever-green  kind  continues 
in  verdant  foliage  the  year  round;  and  both  forts  will 
fometimes  produce  fruit  very  agreeably,  moredefirable, 
however,  for  variety  or  curio fity,  than  eating:  are 
raifed  by  feed  or  kernels  of  the  fruit,  and  by  grafting 
or  inoculation,  and  by  layers;  and  trained  in  low  or 
fmall  ftandards ;  may  be  planted  at  the  general  feafon 
of  removal,  in  any  common  foil  and  fituation,  the 
heads  permitted  to  branch  out  fully,  or  give  only  oc¬ 
cafional  pruning,  to  reform  any  confiderable  irregula¬ 
rity  of  growth,  in  diforderly  branches,  &c. 

For  ornamental  planting  may  introduce  occafionally 
any  forts  of  Pear  and  Apple  Trees,  and  Quinces,  in 
tree  plantations,  to  encreafe  the  variety  in  their  ge¬ 
neral  growth,  or  more  particularly  in  their  blo/Toms 
and  produ&ion  of  Fruit,  which  latter  will  alfo  be  pro¬ 
fitable  for  ufe ;  but  the  forts  which  are  more  generally 
employed  for  ornament  or  variety,  in  pleafurable  plan¬ 
tations,  are  the  double-blo/Tom,  twice-flowering,  and 
ftriped-leaved  Pear,  douhle-blo/Tom  Apple,  and  oc¬ 
cafionally  fome  varieties  of  the  Quince,  with  fometimes 
the  two-year  and  Fig  Apple,  tranfparent  Apple,  & c. 

the. 
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the  Siberian  Crab,  American  Apple,  and  the  fvveet- 
fcented  Virginia  Crab,  both  of  the  deciduous  and  ever¬ 
green  kinds. 

Likewife,  for  foreft-tree  plantations,  may  admit  the 
Pear  Tree  particularly,  raifed  in  a  natural  Hate,  from 
feed  of  the  fruit  and  fuckers  from  the  roots,  to  run  up 
in  tall,  ilraight  ftems,  without  grafting,  or,  if  thought 
proper,  fome  budded  or  grafted,  and  trained  each  with 
a  fingle  fhoot,  to  form  a  tall,  clean  ftem  of  fome  con- 
iiderable  length ;  as  the  trees  grow  lofty  and  of  a  large 
fize,  and  the  wood  is  ufeftul  in  feveral  trades,  as  turn¬ 
ers,  button- mould  makers.  &c.  and  may  therefore 
admit  them  in  aflemblage  with  other  deciduous  kinds, 
as  maple,  beech,  elm,  alh,  oak,  &c.  to  form  timber 
plantations  and  coppices  of  under-wood,  and  permitted 
to  run  up  in  their  natural  growth ;  and  for  which  oc- 
cahons,  they  may  be  raifed  either  by  the  kernels  of  the 
fruit  in  a  nurfery,  and  alfo  fuckers  from  the  roots  of 
Pear  Trees,  or  fome  by  budding,  &c.  and  in  all  of 
which  train  up  the  plants  in  clean,  fingle  Hems,  the  top- 
Ihoot  entire,  to  afpire  in  height  ;  and  when  three  or  four, 
to  five,  fix,  or  feven  feet  growth,  tranfplanted  where 
they  are  to  remain,  as  above  ;'or  feeds  or  kernels  may  be 
fowed  in  drills  in  the  places  where  the  plants  are  always 
to  Hand,  to  grow  up  for  large  trees,  or  as  required. 

Quercus,  O  AK  TREE. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Monoecia,  Polyandria, 

One  Habitation,  Many  Males', 

Or  Plants  with  Male  and  Female  Flowers,  dijlincl  and 
apart,  on  the  fame  Tree,  and  the  Males  having  many 
Stamina. 

THE  Quercus  furnifh  many  fpecies  of  fuperior,  large, 
decidaous,.  and  ever-green  trees,  for  ufeful  and  orna¬ 
mental  plantations,  moftly  of  great  utility  and  value  as 
foreft  or  timber  trees,  exceeding  many  others  in  the 
ftrength  and  durability  of  their  timber,  growing  forty 
orfifty,  to  fixty  or  feventy,  orfome  near  anhundred  feet 
high,  with  confiderable  branchy  heads,  garnilhed  with 
middling  and  largifh,  oblong  and  ovate,  and  fpear-lhape 
leaves,  finuated,  pinnatifid,.  and  intire  in  the  different 
fpecies,  and  fmall,  yellowifh  male  and  female  flowers, 
feparate  on  the  fame  tree,  all  without  petals  or  flower- 
leaves;  the  males  produced  in  lcofe  catkins  or  amen- 
tums,  each  floret  having  a  five-parted  cup,  and  many 
fhort  fiamina ;  and  female  flowers  in  clofe-fttting  buds 
in  hemifpherical,  rough,  thick,  one-leaved,  intire  ca¬ 
lyxes,  with  an  oval  germen,  and  fingle,  five-pointed 
ftyle ;  and  the  germen  grows  an  oval  nnt  or  acorn, 
fixed  into  the  rough,  permanent  cup,  ripening  in  au¬ 
tumn;  and  by  which,  fowed  in  that  feafon  or  fpring, 
the  trees  arc  generally  propagated. 


The  Species  of  OAK,  confifting  of  deciduous  and  ever¬ 
green  Kinds  are, 

I  .  Deciduous  Kinds. 

I.  Quercus  Robur — (Robur)  or  Common  Englifh 
Oak. 

A  moll  large,  lofty,  deciduous  tree,  growing  fixty 
to  near  one  hundred  feet  high — the  leaves  ( middling - 
Jize,  dark-green)  oblong,  broadeft  toward  the  top,  finu- 
ated-acutely,  with  the  angles  obtufe. — Native  of  En¬ 
gland  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  ( Loatny  or  any  com¬ 
mon  foil.) 

Varieties. — Common  Oak,  with  the  acorns  fitting 
clofe  to  the  branches. 

Common  Oak,  with  pinnatedly-finuated 
leaves,  and  acorns  on  long  foot-ftalks. 

Striped-leaved  Common  Oak. 

2.  Quercus  alca — White  American  Oak. 

A  large,  deciduous  tree,  growing  fifty  or  fixty  feet 
high,  with  a  whitifh  bark — the  leaves  (middling  or 
large,  lighter-green)  oblong,  obliquely -pinnatifid,  with 
the  finufes  angular-obtufe.— Native  of  Virginia.  ( Any 
common  foil. ) 

3.  Quercus  nigra-—  Black  American  Oak* 

A  middling,  deciduous  tree,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high, 
with  a  dark-brown  bark — the  leaves  (broad  upward , 
Jhining-green  )  wedge-lhape,  flightly  three-lobed.— 
Native  of  Virginia.  (Any  common  foil.) 

4.  Quercus  Prinus — {Prinus)  or  Chefnut-leaved 

American  Oak. 

A  moll  large,  deciduous  tree,  fixty  or  feventy  feet  • 
high — the  leaves  (large,  long,  bright-green )  oblong- 
ovate,  pointed  at  both  ends,  finuated-fawed ;  the  den¬ 
ticles  round,  uniform  ;  and  very  large  acorns. — Native 
of  North  America.  ( Loamy  or  common  foil.) 

5.  Quercus  Phellos — (Phellos)  or  Willow-leaved 

Oak. 

A  large,  deciduous  tree,  growing  forty  or  fifty  feet 
high — the  leaves  (middling,  pale-green)  fpear-fhape, 
fmooth,  and  intire.— Native  of  North  America.  (Any 
common  foil.) 

Varieties. — Long-leaved,  Willow -leaved  Oak. 

Short-leaved,  Willow-leaved  Oak. 

Variable-leaved,  Willow-leaved  Oak. 

<5.  Quercva 
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6.  Quercus  rubra,  Red  or  Scarlet  Virginia  Oak. 

A  large,  deciduous  tree,  growing  forty,  to  fifty  or 
fixty  feet  high — the  leaves  ( large ,  bright-green )  ob¬ 
long,  fxnuated,  with  the  finufes  obtufe,  brillly-pointed; 
green  in  the  fpring,  changing  to  a  bright-red  or  fear- 
let  colour. — Native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  ( Any 
common  foil.) 

! Variety . — Thrce-pointed-leaved  Red  or  Scarlet 
Oak. 

.  Quercus  Efculus — (Efculus)  Horfe-Chefnut- 
leaved  Oak. 

A  large,  deciduous  tree,  forty  or  fifty  feet  high — 
the  leaves  ( broad,  light-green )  oblong,  deeply  cut,  or 
pinnate-finuated,  and  fmooth ;  and  longifh  acorns  fit¬ 
ting  clofe  to  the  branches. — Native  of  the  fouth  parts 
of  Europe.  ( Loamy  or  any  common  foil.) 

*■  Qrhrcus  Cerris — (Cerris)  Lyrate-Ieaved  Spa- 
nilh  Oak. 

A  large,  deciduous  tree,  fifty  or  fixty  feet  high — 
the  leaves  ( middling ,  dark-green)  oblong,  lyrate-pin- 
natifid,  or  indented  in  the  middle  in  a  lyrie-lhape  form, 
tranfverfe -jagged,  in  acute  points,  downy  on  the  un¬ 
der  fide. — Native  of  Spain,  Auftria,  &c.  ( Any  com¬ 

mon  foil.) 

9.  Qu ercus  AEgilops — (AEgilops)  or  Prickly-cupped 
Spanilh  Oak. 

A  moll  lofty,  large,  deciduous  tree,  of  beautiful 
growth,  fixty  or  feventy  feet  high,  or  more,  widely 
branching — the  leaves  ( middling,  pale-green )  ovate- 
oblong,  fmooth,  with  the  edges  fawed-dentated;  and 
acorns  in  very  large,  prickly  cups — Native  of  Spain 
and  the  Levant.  ( Loamy  or  any  common  foil.) 

The  following  are  Varieties  of  different  Species. 

Quercus  humilis.  Dwarf  American  Oak. 

Quercus  oxonienffs,  Exeter  or  Luccombe’s 

Oak. 

Ever -green  Kinds. 

IQ.  Quercus  Ilex — (Ilex)  or  Common  Ever-gr-een 
Oak. 

A  largilh,  upright,  ever-green  tree,  thirty  or  forty 
feet  higii— the  leaves  (middling,  dark -green)  ovate- 
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oblong,  undivided,  fawed,  Ihining-green  above,  dow¬ 
ny  underneath,  placed  on  foot-ftalks;  and  fmall 
acorns. — Native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

{Any  common  foil.) 

Varieties. — Broad-leaved  Ever-green  Oak. 
Narrow-leaved  Ever-green  Oak. 
Sawed-leaved  Ever-green  Oak. 
Intire-leaved  Ever-green  Oak. 
Various-leaved  Ever-green  Oak,  with 
leaves  narrow  and  broad,  forne  fawed, 
others  intire,  and  fome  prickly-edged  j 
fometimes  all  on  the  fame  tree. 

TI.  Quercus  gramuntia,  Gramuntian  or  Holly¬ 
leaved  Ever-green  Oak. 

A  largilh,  ever-green  tree,  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high— the  leaves  {middling,  darkijh-green)  oblong- 
oval,  finuated-lpinous-edged,  downy  underneath,  fef- 
file  or  fitting  clofe,  without  foot-ftalks ;  and  glands 
peduncled  or  foot-ftalked. — Native  of  the  fouth  of 
France.  {Any  common  foil.) 

12.  QUER  cus  Coccifera — (Coccifera)  Scarlet-bear¬ 
ing  or  Kermes  Oak.  , 

A  fmaller,  .ever-green  tree,  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet 
high,  of  bulhy  growth — the  leaves  ( middling,  bright - 
green)  oval,  undivided  and  fmooth,  with  the  edges 
prickly-indented,  fcarlet  glands  on  the  branches  and 
leaves,  called  Kermes,  ufed  in  dying. — Native  of 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  the  Eaft,  &c.  (Any  common 
foil.) 

13.  Quercus  carolinienfis,  Carolinian,  or  American 
Live  Oak. 

A  largilh  ever-green  tree,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high 
— the  leaves  (middling,  dark-green)  ovate-fpear-lhape, 
intire,  and  ftiort  foot-ftalked;  and  fmall,  oblong 
acorns. — Native  of  Carolina  and  Virginia.  ( Any 
common  foil.) 

14.  Querc  us  Suber — (Suber)  or  Cork  Tree. 

A  large,  ever-green  tree,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high, 
having  a  rough,  fungous,  and  cleft  bark,  which  is 
the  cork — the  leaves  ( middling,  dark-green )  ovate- 
oblong,  undivided,  fawed,  and  downy  on  the  ur.der- 
fide. — Native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  ( Any 
common  foil.) 

Moft  of  the  fpecies  of  Oak  being  of  the  largeft  tree 
kind,  growing  with  Hems  or  trunks  of  a  confiderable 

bulk 
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Bulk  and  llature,  more  particularly  fome  of  the  deci¬ 
duous  kinds,  are  valuable  to  cultivate  as  foreft-trees,  for 
the  great  worth  of  their  timber,  to  ufe  for  many  fuperior 
purpofes  where  ftrength  and  long  duration  is  neceffary 
and  required  ;  is  of  particular  value  as  the  principal 
timber  employed  in  lhip-building,  and  various  other 
occafions,  for  ftrength  and  durability ;  and  for  which, 
cr.e  of  the  fpecies  in  particular,  the  Quercus  Rpbur,  or 
Common  Oak,  furpaffes  moll  of  the  others  in  its  vail 
dimenfions  of  growth  in  this  country,,  and  fuperior 
quality  of  its  wood,  as  well  as  the  great  utility  of  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  as  the  principal  material  for  tanning 
of  leather  ;  and  when  after  being  ufed  for  that  valuable 
purpofe,  becomes  of  Angular  ufe  to  the  gardener,  for 
making  tanner’s-bark  hot-beds,  commonly  called  tan 
or  bark-beds,  peculiarly  ufeful  in  hot-houfes  or  pine¬ 
ries,  for  the  culture  of  the  Pine- Apple,  and  in  forc- 
ing-houfes  and  frame  hot-beds  occafionally ;  though 
feveral  or  moll  of  the  other  fpecies,  being  trees  of  fu¬ 
perior  growth  in  height  and  magnitude  of  their  trunk, 
are  alfo  eligible  to  alfemble  with  foreft-trees,  and  oc¬ 
cafionally  in  large,  ornamental  plantations,  in  parks 
and  any  out-grounds;  and  in  all  the  forts,  their  pro- 
du&ion  of  acorns  ripening  in  autumn,  are  good  to  fat¬ 
ten  fwine  and  deer,  when  they  fall  from  the  trees,  in 
September,  Odlober,  &c. 

Tn  feveral  fpecies  of  the  Oak  are  produced  glands, 
or  roundilh,  protuberant  excrefcences,  larger  and  fmal- 
ler,  upon  the  young  Ihoots  and  leaves  in  May  and 
June;  very  abundant  in  the  Common  Oak,  and  which 
are  commonly  called  Oak  Apples,  generally  occafioned 
by  infedls,  and  are  of  no  particular  ufe,  except  in  the 
Quercut  Coccifera,  or  Scarlet-bearing  Oak,  v/here  the 
trees  grow  naturally,  being  the  Kermes,  called  Scarlet 
Grain,  and  iscollefted  for  the  ufe  of  dyers,  &c. 

All  the  fpecies  of  Oak  may  be  employed  in  exten* 
five  plantations,  both  as  foreft-trees,  in  large  ftand- 
ards,  for  timber,  and  in  under-wood,  to  ufe  in  fmaller 
growths  occafionally;  likewife,  to  plant,  for  variety  and 
ornament,  in  aflemblage  with  other  large  trees,  in  con- 
fiderable  pleafure-grounds,  parks,  fields,  hedge-rows, 
and  in  any  out  diftrids;  but,  for  ufeful  plantations  in 
foreft  or  timber-trees,  the  Common  or  Englilh  Oak 
generally  claims  preference  for  principal  culture,  as  fu¬ 
perior  in  growth,  and  for  the  known  value  of  its 
wood;  and  abundance  of  the  trees  may  be  cultivated, 
to  great  advantage,  in  all  extenfive  grounds,  to  form 
Oak  woods,  both  by  raifing  the  trees  in  a  nurfery,  and 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  continue,  and  by  flow¬ 
ing  the  acorns  in  the  places  where  the  trees  are  al¬ 
ways  to  remain ;  likewife,  ftiould  introduce  fome,  on 
as  many  of  the  other  fpecies  as  may  be  thought  ex¬ 
pedient,  as  they  will  grow  to  handfome  timber-trees, 
and  effed  an  agreeable  diverfity  in  the  plantations*  in 
their  different  growths,  foliage,  & c. 
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Or  for  ornamental  planting  in  confiderable  grounds,' 
or  to  embellilh  different  parts  of  eftates,  any  of  the 
fpecies  of  Oak  may  be  admitted  in  forming  extending 
plantations  in  aflemblage  with  other  large  trees,  or 
in  fimilar  plantations  towards  the  out-boundary  of 
pleafure-grounds,  extenfive  lawns,  parks,  &c.  and  in 
forming  clumps,  ranges,  and  fingly,  both  in  parks 
and  any  extenfive  out-grounds,  as  above-intimated; 
or  may  alfo  be  introduced  in  large,  running  fhrubbe- 
ry  plantations,  for  variety;  or  for  garden  Ihrubberies, 
may  have  principally  fome  of  the  fmaller  kinds,  and* 
any  of  the  ever-green  Oaks,  as  they  will  appear  orna¬ 
mental  at  all  feafons,  in  their  conllant  verdure. 

Moll  of  the  Oak  Trees  are  flow  growers,  and  con¬ 
tinue,  forages,  in  an  advancing  growth;  the  Com 
mon  Oak  particularly  continues  growing  many  cen¬ 
turies. 

The  Oaks  moftly  fucceed  bell  in  a  loamy  ground, 
and  will  alfo  thrive  in  any  common  foil,  not  very  wet 
or  marfhy;  or,  however,  where  the  ground,  intended 
for  plantations,  is  of  a  loamy  nature,  it  will  be  of  ad¬ 
vantage  in  promoting  a  more  expeditious,  ftrong, 
handfome  growth;  but  they  may  likewife  be  planted 
fuccefsfully  in  any  common  ground,  of  a  fomewhat 
fertile  nature,  or  of  fome  tolerable  cultivating  Hate, 
as  may  occur  in  the  places  where  defigned  or  conve¬ 
nient  to  have  plantations  thereof,  either  for  profit  or 
ornament ;  though,  for  the  latter,  the  fertility  of  the 
foil  is  not  fo  material  as  for  the  former,  where  intended 
to  plant  principally  for  timber  plantations. 

All  the  forts  of  Oaks  are  propagated  or  raifed  by 
fowing  the  acorns  in  autumn  or  fpring ;  and  the  young 
feedling  plants,  when  a  year  old,  tranfplanted  in  nur- 
fery-rows,  to  advance  to  three  or  four,  to  five  or  fix 
feet  growth,  for  the  intended  plantations,  as  more 
fully  direded  hereafter. 

Or  young  trees,  ready  raifed  to  proper  fizes,  as 
above,  may  be  obtained  at  the  public  nurferies,  for 
planting. 

But  when  defigned  to  have  confiderable  plantations 
of  the  Common  Oak,  and  of  any  other  forts,  to  form 
Oak  woods/  for  timber-trees  and  under-wood,  it  is 
moll  advifeable,  where  convenient,  to  raife  proper 
fupplies  of  young  trees  in  home  nurferies,  to  a  due 
fize  for  tranfplanting,  as  required  for  thtfe  occafions ; 
or  the  acorns  fowedatonce  in  the  places  where  the  plan¬ 
tation  is  intended,  and  the  trees  to  remain  where  thus 
raifed,  and  they  eflablilhing  their  roots  more  cffedually 
from  the  beginning,  not  having  any  check  by  trans¬ 
planting,  they  will  generally  make  the  moftprofperous 
trees,  of  long  duration,  in  a  thriving  growth;  or, 
however,  if  raifed  in  a  nurfery,  to  tranfplant  for  the 
foregoing  purpofe#  of  timber-trees  particularly,  it 

would 
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would  be  moll  fuccefsful  to  perform  it  while  they  are 
young,  of  three  or  four,  to  five  or  fix  feet  high  at 
moll,  in  which  they  will  more  effeftually  root  firmly 
in  the  ground,  and  grow  more  profperous  than  fuch 
as  are  tranfplanted  larger. 

The  proper  feafon  for  planting  Oaks  is  either 
in  the  autumn  or  fpring,  or  may  be  done  any  time  in 
winter,  in  open  weather,  from  November,  to  Febru¬ 
ary,  Ivlarch,  or  wholly  compleated  by  the  beginning 
of  April. 

When  defigned  to  form  Oak  woods  for  timber-trees, 
it  may  be  effected  either  by  young  plants  previoufly 
raifed  from  the  acorns  fowed  in  a  nurfery,  and  when 
two  or  three,  to  four  or  five  feet  high,  tranfplanted  in 
the  places  intended,  in  rows,  four  or  five,  to  ten  or 
twenty  feet  diftance,  or  the  acorns  fowed  at  once 
in  drills  where  the  plantation  is  intended,  and  as  they 
remain  where  raifed,  will  generally  grow  more  expe¬ 
ditious  and  profperous  than  thofe  which  are  tranf¬ 
planted,  having  the  ground  previoufly  prepared  for 
their  reception,  by  ploughing  and  harrowing ;  and,  in 
both  of  which  methods,  may  either  be  difpofed  in 
wide  rows,  ten,  to  fifteen  feet  afunder,  or  in  clofe 
rows,  only  four  or  five  feet  diflance,  in  order  that, 
-when  of  advanced  growth,  they  may  admit  of  thin¬ 
ning  out  fome  of  the  underling  trees  gradually,  either 
fome  fmall,  for  tranfplanting,  or  larger,  for  other  pur- 
pofes,  and  of  cutting  down  fome  for  under-wood, 
every  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years,  and  will  (hoot  up 
again  for  the  fame  occafion,  leaving  a  fufficiency  of 
the  fineft  ftems  from  the  beginning,  to  run  up  for 
large  llandards,  at  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  apart  at 
firft;  and  when  thefe  are  confiderably  encreafed  in 
fize,  fome  may  be  cut  down  in  a  thinning  order,  for 
ffnaller  timber,  &c.  retaining  the  reft  at  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  diftance,  to  acquire  full  growth  ;  the  re¬ 
tained  ftancli' rds,  both  in  their  young  and  advanced 
"iNtC,  ib.~aldbep'.runed  up  below,  by  degrees,  each  in 
a  "clean,  Angle  ftem,  -preferving  the  tops  intire  to  run 
up  in  height. 

Or,  where  intended  to  raife  a  nurfery  of  Oaks,  for 
tranfplanting,  it  is  effected  in  the  following  manner. 

The  propagation  or  method  of  railing  all  the  forts 
of  Oaks,  being  by  fowing  the  acorns,  both  of  the 
Common  Oak,  which  ripen  abundantly  every  where  in 
autumn,  and  of  the  other  forts  that  can  be  obtained ; 
all  either  fowed  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  autumn, 
or  preferved  clofe  and  dry  till  the  fpring,  about  Fe¬ 
bruary  or  beginning  of  March,  or  as  foon  as  the  in¬ 
tended  forts  can  be  procured;  or  fome  are  occafionally 
raifed  by  grafting  or  budding  on  Common  Oak  ftocks, 
efpecially  any  of  the  foreign  forts,  of  which  the  acorns 
are  not  attainable  ;  or  alfo  any  particular  varieties  to 
continue  the  fame,  as  the  Oaks  feldom  fucceed  well 
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by  layers  or  cuttings;  and  the  grafting,  &c.  is  only 
practiced  occafionally  in  the  above  inftances,  and  by 
which  they  will  take  upon  ftocks  of  any  of  the  Oak 
kind;  though,  for  the  general  propagation,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  efte&ed  by  fowing  the  acorns. 

Therefore,  to  raife  the  principal  fupply  from  the 
acorns,  and  having  procured  a  requifite  quantity  of 
thofe  of  the  Common  Oak,  for  the  general  plantation, 
and  of  fuch  others  as  may  be  intended  for  variety, 
prepare  beds  of  any  common,  light  earth,  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  or  fpring,  aforefaid:  fow  the  acorns  either  in 
drills  two  inches  deep,  and  the  drills  fix  or  eight  to 
twelve  inches  afunder ;  or  by  broad-caft,  firft  raking 
two  inches  depth  of  earth  off  the  furface  of  the  beds, 
then  fcatter  the  acorns  evenly  on  the  bed  moderately 
thick,  prefs  them  into  the  earth  with  the  back  of  a. 
fpade,  and  cover  them  in  with  the  earth  that  was 
raked  off  evenly  about  two  inches  deep  :  they  will 
come  up  in  the  fpring;  keep  them  clean  from  weeds 
all  fummer,  and  when  the  plants  are  of  one  or  two 
year’s  growth,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted,  either  in 
the  autumn,  in  Odtober  or  beginning  of  November, 
or  in  the  following  fpring,  in  nurfery-rows,  two  or 
three  feet  afunder,  by  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  dif¬ 
tance  in  each  row. 

In  the  nurfery-rows,  let  them  have  three  or  four 
years  growth,  training  each  with  a  clean,  fingle  ftem, 
by  pruning  off  the  ftrong  fide-fhoots,  preferving  the 
top-lhoot  intire ;  and  when  advanced  three,  four,  or 
five,  to  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  they  are  of  proper  fize 
for  final  tranfplanting. 

When  defigned  to  propagate  any  particular  forts  by 
grafting  or  budding,  it  may  be  performed  upon  any 
feedling-ftocks  of  the  Common  or  other  kind  of  Oak; 
the  grafting  performed  in  the  fpring,  and  the  budding 
in  July  and  Auguft;  and,  in  both  of  which,  train  the 
young  trees  as  above. 

The  young  Oaks  raifed  as  above,  to  a  proper 
growth  for  final  tranfplanting,  three,  four,  or  five, 
to  fix  or  eight  feet,  as  before  obferved,  they  fhould  be 
planted  out  accordingly  where  they  are  to  remain,  in 
the  proper  feafon ;  have  them  dug  up  with  as  full  roots 
as  poftible,  and  of  which,  only  cut  away  broken  parts, 
or  prune  any  long,  naked,  tap-root,  of  down-right 
growth,  and  fhorten  any  very  long  ftraggler;  cut  off 
ftrong,  lateral  (hoots  from  the  ftem,  or  may  prune  any 
rambling  or  very  irregular  branches  at  the  head,  pre¬ 
ferving  the  main  top  leaders  intire,  and  plant  them  at 
the  diftances  formerly  mentioned,  five  or  ten,  to  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet,  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  intima¬ 
tions,  particularly  thofe  defigned  .to  form  Oak  woods 
or  any  other  plantations  of  the  Oak  kind,  or  at  ten, 
fifteen,  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  to  form  clumps,  &c. 
in  parks  and  fields,  or  in  alferablage  with  other  large 

trees. 
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trees,  either  in  forming  profitable  or  ornamental  plan¬ 
tations,  for  the  improvement  and  embellifhment  of  ef- 
tates. 

Bat,  in  forming  Oak  woods  defigned  principally 
for  large  timber  trees,  they  fhoald  generally  either  be 
planted  in  young  growth,  or  the  acorns  fowed  in  the 
places  where  the  trees  are  to  Hand ;  and  in  which  lat¬ 
ter  method,  as  not  being  tranfplanted,  they  do  not  re- 
-ccive  any  check-in  their  growth-  root  more  effe&ually, 
grow  fafter,  more  profperous,  and  continue  of  longer 
duration,  in  a  free  growing  Hate. 

The  young  plantations  for  woods,  &c.  as  above, 
fnould  be  defended  by  fome  furrounding  outward 
fence,  either  a  ditch,  (lake  and  bufh  hedge,  hurdles, 
palings,  &c.  and  in  the  young  or  fmall  growth  of  the 
trees,  keep  them  clear  from  large,  afpiring  weeds  in 
fummer;  and  the  frees  defigned  to  run  for  llandards, 
both  in  their  young  and  advanced  date,  have  the  Items 
pruned  up  from  ftrong  lateral  (hoots,  and  permit  the 
tops  to  afpire  in  height  in  their  full  growth. 


ten  or  twelve  feet  high — armed  with  terminal  thorns ; 
the  leaves  ( middling ,  dark -green  above)  oval,  fpear- 
lhape,  and  fmall,  quadrifid  or  four-parted,  dioicous 
flowers,  in  ciufters,  fucceeded  by  bunches  of  fmall, 
roundifh  berries;  ufed  in  medicine.— Native  of  Eng¬ 
land,  & c.  in  hedges.  {Any  /oil.) 

Varieties. — Common  larger  Buckthorn. 

Dwarf  Buckthorn. 

Long-leaved  Dwarf  Buckthorn. 

2.  Rhamnus  Frangula — (Frangula)  or  Berry-baar- 
.  ing  Alder. 

A  large,  deciduous  flirub,  branching  irregularly  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high — unarmed  or  thornlefs;  the  leaves 
(. fmalli/h ,  dark-green)  ovate-oblong  intire  ;  and  her¬ 
maphrodite,  monogynous  or  one-ftyled  flowers,  in 
ciufters,  fucceeded  by  bunches  of  fmall,  black,  round 
berries.— Native  of  England,  Sec.  in  hedges.  {Any 


Rhamnus  BUCKTHORN,  comprifxng  alfo  the 
Frangula,  Paliurus,  and  Alaternus. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Pentandria,  Monogynia, 

Five  Males ,  One  Female ; 

Or  Plants,  veith  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  having  five 
Stamina,  or  Males,  and  one  Pijiillum,  or  Female. 

THE  Rhamnus  comprifes  feveral  hardy  fpecies  of 
deciduous  (hrubs,  and  one  ever-green  kind ;  all  employed 
for  variety  in  (hrubberies,  &c.  are  moftly  of  the  large 
and  middling  (hrub  kinds,  of  upright  growth,  fix  or 
eight  to  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high;  fome  armed 
with  thorns,  others  not ;  and  adorned  with  middling 
and  fmall,  oblong,  oval  and  fpear-ftiape  Ample  leaves, 
and  fmall,  greenilh- yellow  flowers,  in  ciufters,  at  the 
fides  and  ends  of  the  branches ;  moftly  funnel-fhape, 
four  or  five-parted  at  the  top,  each  containing  five  lta- 
mina,  a  roundiftt  germen,  fupporting  a  fingle  ftyle, 
crowned  by  a  quadrifid  ftigma;  and  the  germen  grows 
a  fmall,  roundifh  berry,  feveral  together,  in  ciufters, 
furniftied  with  three  or  four  roundish  hard  feeds,  ri¬ 
pening  in  autumn,  and  by  which,  fowed  in  that  feafon 
or  fpring,  the  plants  may  be  propagated,  alfo  by  lay¬ 
ers  and  cuttings. 

The  hardy  Species  of  RHAMNUS  are — 

i.  Rhamnus  catharticus — Cathartic  or  Common 
Purging  Buckthorn. 

A  large,  deciduous  (hrub,  branching  irregularly 


Variety. — Dwarf  Berry-bearing  Alder. 


3.  Rhamnus  alpinus — Alpine  Berry-bearing  Alder. 


A  large,  deciduous  (hrub,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high _ 

unarmed  or  without  thorns;  the  leaves  {larger,  rough) 
ovate-oblong,  doubly-crenated  or  notched;  and  dioi- 
cous  flowers,  fucceeded  by  fmall,  round,  black  ber¬ 
ries. — Native  of  the  Helvetian  mountains.  (Anyfoii.  1 


4.  Rhamnus  Paliurus — (Paliurus)  commonly  called 
thrift's  Thorn. 


A  large,  deciduous  (hrub,  with  -(lender,  pliant 
branches,  growing  eight  or  ten  feet  high— armed  with 
thorns  in  pairs,  the  lower  ones  reflexed;  leaves  (/mail¬ 
er,  pale-green)  ovate-roundi(h,  and  ciufters  of  fmall, 
greenifh  flowers,  trigynous  or  with  three  piftils;  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  roundifh,  comprefled  fruit. — Native  of  Pa- 
leftinc,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  the. Levant,  & c* 
( Any  common  /oil.) 

This  fpreies,  as  being  a  native  of  Judea,  Sc c.  is  by 
many  travellers  foppofed  to  be  the  tree  of  which  was 
compofed  the  crown  of  thorns  which  was  placed  on  the 
head  of  our  Saviour,  hence  called  Chri/Ps  Thtrn-^. 
though  others  fuppofe  the  following  is  the  real  plant. 


5.  Rhamnus  Spina-Chrifii — (Spina-Chrifti)  thrift's 
Thorn,  with  ftraight  Spines. 

A  deciduous  (hrub,  with  (lender  branches— armed 
with  ftraight  thorns,  by  pairs;  the  leaves  (/mall )  oval : 
C  c 


and 
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nr.d  fmall  yellow  flowers,  fucceeded  by  round  berries. 
— Native  of  Paleflinc,  Syria,  ^Ethiopia,  &c.  ( Dry, 
warm  Jit  nation,  or  againfi  a  fouth  wall,  or  fome  in 
pots,  to  place  in  a  green-boufe  in  winter. ) 

6.  Rhamnus  lineatus, — Lineated-Ieaved,  Chinefe 

Rhamnus,  called  Supple  Jack. 

A  large,  deciduous  fhrub,  with  long,  pliant  Items 
and  branches — unarmed,  or  without  thoms;  the  leaves 
(/mail)  ovate,  lineated,  repand  or  ferpentined,  net¬ 
ted  on  the  under  fide;  and  hermaphrodite  flowers. — 
Native  of  China.  ( Any  common  foil.) 

7.  Rhamnus  Alaternus — {  Alaternus)  commonly  call¬ 

ed  Alaternus. 

A  large, ,  ever-green  fhrub,  of  branchy,  bufhy 
growth,  eight,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  or  more — un¬ 
armed  or  without  thorns ;  the  leaves  (/mail,  dark- 
green)  ovate,  firm  and  fhining,  fawed  and  intire,  in 
different  varieties ;  and  fmall,  greenifh,  dioicous  flow¬ 
ers,  with  a  triple  ftigma;  fucceeded  by  fmall,  round 
berries-.  Native  of  the  fouthern  parts-  of  Europe. 

(  Any  foil  and  filiation.) 

This  fpecies  ( Alaternus )  bears  a  great  refemblance 
to  the  Phillyrea,  but  differ  in  the  fituation  of  their 
leaves,  which  in  the  latter  grow  in  pairs  oppofite,  and 
in  the  Alaternus  is  placed  alternate  or  one  above  ano¬ 
ther,  fingly.. 

Varieties. — Common  green-leaved  Alaternus. 
Broad-leaved  Alaternus. 

Narrow-leaved  Alaternus. 

Jagged-leaved  Alaternus. 
Bloachad-leaved  Aliternus. 
Silver-ftriped-leaved  Alaternus, 
Gold-fbiped-leaved  Alaternus. 
Sawed-leaved  Alaternus. 

Intire-leaved  Alaternus. 

Rhamnus  lyeioides,  Lycium-like  Spanifh  Buck¬ 
thorn. 

A  middling  ever-green  fhmb,  eight  or  ten  feet 
high — thorny,  armed  with  terminal  thorns;  the  leaves 
{  /'mall,  dark-green)  ovate  linear. — Native  of  Spain. 
(Warm,  dry,  fituation.) 

9.  Rhamnus  Oleoides — (Oleoides)  or  Olive-leaved’ 
Spanifh  Buckthorn. 

A  middling  ever-green  fhrub,  eight  or  ten  feet  high 
—thorny,  armed  with  terminal  thorns ;  leaves  (Jmall, 
dark-gieen)  oblong  and  intire.' — Native  of  Spain. 
(Warm,  dry  fituation. ) , 


All  the  above  hardy  fpecies  of  Jfbarmu/  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  fhrubbery  plantations,  to  encreafe  the  vari¬ 
ety,  in  their  different  growths  and  foliage,  and  feme  t* 
introduce  as  ornamental  fhrubs,  particularly  the  Ala- 
ternuffes  as  elegant  ever-green s,  more  beautiful  for  de¬ 
corative  planting  than  mod  of  the  deciduous  fpecies  of 
this  Genus ;  though  none  of  the  fpecies  thereof  are  of 
the  ornamental -flowering  kind;  at  leaft,  the  “flowers, 
being  fmall  and  of  a  greenifli  colour,  they  do  not  make 
any  confpicuous  appearance;  but  the  plants,  trained 
in  bufhy  ftandards,  ferve  to  diverfify  large  fhrubbery 
compartments,  in  affemblage  with  other  fnrubs  and 
trees;  or  the  Alaternus,  however,  in  its  different  va¬ 
rieties,  being  very  fine  ever-greens,  are  deferable 
fhrubs  to  afliflr  in  adorning  the  principal  fhrubbery 
clumps,  fpacious  borders,  and  other  parts  of  pleafore- 
grounds,  for  ornament;  and  the  Common  Buckthorn 
is  fometimes  planted  for  outward  hedges,  but  is  inferi¬ 
or  to  the  hawthorn  for  that  purpofe. 

The  above  different  fpecies  of  Rhammtt .-are  moftly 
hardy  to  grow  in  any  common  foil  and  fituation ;  are 
generally  of  a  free  growth,  with  branchy,  full  heads, 
clofely  garnifhed  with  leaves,  and  produce  flowers  in  May 
and  June,  fmall  andgreenifh,  mofdy  hermaphrodite,  cr 
fome  dioicous,  or  male  and  female  apart,  on  feparate 
trees;  fucceeded  by  plenty  of  berries  in  the  Common 
Buckthorn,  Berry-bearing  Alders,  and  the  Alaternus, . 
but  not  fo  common  in  the  others  in  this  country;  are 
of  utility  principally  for  fowing,  or  fome  for  medicine ; 
and  where  the  berries  for  fowing  are  not  attainable,  -all 
the  forts  are  raifed  abundantly  from  layers. 

They  are  trained  principally  in  ftandard  fhrubs,  to 
branch  out  in  full  heads,  either  branchy  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  or  occafionally  pruned  up  below  to  a  Angle  ftem, 
one,  two,  or  three  feet,  or  more,  and  to  branch  out 
bufhy  above. 

Gr  the  Alatemufles  are  alfo  proper  to  plant  in  a 
fpreading  expanfion  againft  walls  or  buildings,  in 
fore-courts  or  other  parts  where  required- to  have  nak¬ 
ed  walls  or  palings,  &c,  covered  therewith  to  appear 
green  at  all  feafons ;  and  for  which  occafion  the 
Bloached  and  Striped-leaved  kinds  are  generally  pre¬ 
ferred,  though  the  common  green  fort,  in  its  ftronger 
growth,  will  fooner  fpread  and  effeft  the  intended  pur¬ 
pofe  ;  however,  any  or  all  the  varieties  may  be  em¬ 
ployed,  planted  clofe  to  the  walls,  &c.  two  or  three 
feet  afunder,  and  the  branches  expanded  and  nailed  to 
the  wall  or  palings ;  and  in  their  advancing  growth, 
cut  off  all  projefting  fhoots  in  fummer  and  autumn. 

Likewife  the  Alatemufles  were  formerly  trailed  in¬ 
to  ornamental,  ever-green  hedges,  though- are  feldom 
ufed  now  for  that  purpofe,  as  in  the  prefent  ftile  of 
laying  out  gardens,  moft  forts  of- internal  hedges  are 
rejected. 

Moft 
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\foft  or  all  the  foregoing  fpecies  of  Rhamnus,  may 
be  obtained  at  the  common  nurferies  for  planting,  of 
two  or  three  to  four  or  five  feet  growth,  and  may  be 
planted  in  the  autumn  or  fpring  or  any  time  from  Oc¬ 
tober  to  March  or  April,  in  open  weather ;  (sr  all  the 
forts  may  be  raifed  by  the  different  methods  of  propa¬ 
gation. 

They  are  propagated  by  feed,  layers  and  cuttings ; 
by  feed,  procure  the  ripe  berries,  or  feed,  in  autumn 
or  fpring,  of  fiuch  forts  as  ripen  in  this  country,  or 
can  be  obtained;  fow  them  in  beds  of  light  earth, 
•achfort  feparate,  about  an  inch  deep;  they  will  come 
up  in  the  fpring,  or  fometirnes  not  all  freely  till  the  fe- 
cond  year;  and  when  the  plants  are  one  or  two  years 
old,  tranfplant  them  in  nurfery-beds,  and  trained  to  a 
proper  fize  for  final  tranfplanting  ;  or  by  layers  of  the 
young  branches  in  autumn  or  fpring,  flit-layed,  or 
cutting  a  fmall  gafh  on  the  under  fide,  laying  that  part 
in  the  earth,  raifing  the  tops  above  ground,  they  will 
readily  emit  roots  and  be  well  Tooted  far  planting  off 
in  autumn  following;  and  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
twigs,  in  moll  of  the  forts,  planted  in  the  above  fea- 
fons,  will  put  out  roots  and  grow,  though  not  all  fo 
freely  as  the  layers;  and  generally  obferve  of  the 
AlaternufiTe3,  that  the  Bloached  and  Striped-leaved 
kinds,  and  other  varieties,  mull  be  propagated  prin¬ 
cipally  by  layers,  or  occafionally  by  cuttings,  or  bud¬ 
ding,  &c.  as  they  do  not  come  with  certainty  the  fame 
from  feed;  and  thus,  in  the  above  different  methods 
of  propagation,  the  young  plants  being  planted  in  the 
nurfery,  train  them  two  or  three  years,  or  more,  to  a 
proper  growth  for  final  tranfplanting. 

When  the  plants  are  advanced  two,  three,  or  four 
feet  high,  they  are  of  proper  fizes  for  tranfplanting 
finally  into  the  intended  plantations  of  Ihrubberies, 
See.  where  they  are  to  remain ;  and  in  which  permit 
them  to  branch  out  in  full  heads,  either  branchy  from 
the  bottom,  in  fome,  pruned  up  below,  more  or  lefs, 
to  branch  out  above ;  and  in  all  of  which,  may  ad¬ 
vance  in  full  growth,  or  only  prune  rampant,  run¬ 
away,  or  other  very  irregular  (hoots  and  branches,  to 
continue  the  heads  in  fomewhat  regular  order. 

RHOBODfNDRON,  DWARF  ROSE-BAY. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Decandria,  Monogynia, 

Ten  Males,  One  Female y 

Or  Plants  with  Flowers  ( Herm . )  having  ten  Stamina, 
or  Mali  Parts,  and  one  Pifillum ,  or  Female 

THE  Rhododen droks  confift  of  feveral  fpecies 
Of  (mail  and  middling,  deciduous  and  ever-groeu  fine 


ornamental  flowering-fhrubs,  growing  two  or  three  to 
fix  or  eight  feet  high,  moflly  of  bufhy  growth ;  gar- 
nilhed  with  oval  and  fpear-fhape  leaves;  and  rotate 
or  wheel-form,  funnel-fhape  flowers,  in  cluiters,  and 
fingly,  at  the  ends  and  fides  of  the  branches;  having 
monophyllous  or  one-leaved  cups,  cut  into  five  parts, 
a  monopetalous,  wheel -funnel-fhape,  five-par.ted  co¬ 
rolla,  ten  fmall  flamina,  a  five-cornered  germen,  fup- 
porting  a  fingle  ftyle,  crowned  by  an  obtufe  ftigma ; 
and  the  germen  becomes  an  oval,  quinquelocular  cap- 
fule,  containing  many  fmall  feeds,  by  which  the  plants 
may  be  raifed,  alfo  by  layers  and  fuckers. 

1.  Rhododendron  hirfutum — Hairy-leaved  Rho¬ 

dodendron. 

A  fmall,  deciduous  under-fhrub,  two£>r  three  feet 
high — tire  leaves  [fmall,  /hissing)  ovate-fp ear-fhape, 
hairy-ciliated,  naked ;  and  funnel-ftiape  pale-red  flow¬ 
ers,  in  bunches,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches;  May 
and  June. — Native  of  the  Alps,  Aulhia,  and  Stitia, 

( Any  dry  foil.) 

2.  Rhododendron  ferrugineum — Ferrugineous,  cr 

Iron-coloured  -Rhododendron. 

A  fmall,  deciduous  flirub,  about  three  feet  high — 
the  leaves  [fmall)  fpear-fhape,  fmooth,  with  the  un¬ 
der  fide  leprofv  or  feurfy  iron-coloured;  and  funnel- 
(haped,  rofe-colourcd  flowers,  in  bunches  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  in  June. — Native  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenean  mountains.  ( Any  moderately -dry  foil.) 

3.  Rhododendron  maximum  —  Greater  Laurel- 

leaved  Rhododendron. 

A  mlddling-fize,  mod  beautiful  ever-green  fhrut*, 
fix  or  eight  feet  high,  of  bufhy  growth — the  leaves 
[moderately -large,  light-green)  oval  obtufe,  glofly-fhin- 
ing  and  veined,  with  the  margins  acute  reflexed;  and 
reddifh  flowers  in  corymbus  bunches,  the  peduncles 
one-flowered. — Native  of  Virginia.  [Any  mderately- 
dry  foil. ) 

.4.  Rhododendron  por.ticum — Pontic,  Laurel-leav¬ 
ed  Rhododendron. 

A  moderate  fize,  very  beautiful  ever-green  fhrub, 
five  or  fix  feet  high,  of  bufhy  growth — the  leaves 
[middling,  darker-green)  fpear-fhape,  fmooth  on  both 
fides,  glofly;  and  terminal  racems  of  large,  purple 
flowers,  June,  July,  See. — Native  of  the  Eall  and 
near  Gibraltar.  [Any  comtr.on foil.) 
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e.  Rhododendron  Daurian Dwarf  Rofe- 

Bay. 

A  final!,  deciduous  under-lhrub,  two  or  three  feet 
high — the  leaves  {/mail)  oval,  fmooth  and  naked  on 
both  Tides;  and  larger,  wheel-lhape,  rofe-coloured 
flowers,  in  June. — Native  of  Dauria.  [Moderately- 

dry  Jotly) 

S.  Rhododendron  Chamaclflus — (Chamaeciftus); 
or  Dwarf- Ciftus  of  Mount  Baldi. 

A  fmall,  deciduous  Ihrub,  two  or  three  feet  high — 
the  leaves  {/mall,  pining)  ovate-lpear-lhape,  ciliatid 
hairy  edged,  and  rotated  or  wheel-fhape,  purple  Bow¬ 
ers.— Native  of  Mount  Baldi.  ( Moderately-dry  foil.), 

Of  the  foregoing  fix  fpecies  of  Rhododendron,  the 
firft  four  forts  are  the  mol  generally  known  in  the 
nurferies  and  garden  plantations,  and  of  which  the 
two  latter  are  greatly,  elteemed  both  as  mol  beautiful 
ever-greens,  and  fine  elegant  flowering-lhrubs ;  tho’ 
all  the  forts  are  very  ornamental  in  their  flowering; 
proper  to  plantfor  variety  and  ornament,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  mol  confpicuous  fhrubbery-compartments, 
difpofed  maftly  towards  the  front,  in  afiemblage  with 
other  curious  fhrubs  of  fimilar  growth  ;  and  in  which 
they  will  make  an  agreeable  variety,  beautiful  in  their 
flowers  in  fummer,  and  the  ever-green  kinds  particu¬ 
larly  will  both  appear  ornamental  in  the  continuing 
leaves  all  the  year,  and  alfo  Angularly  delightful  in 
their  feafon  of  flowering. 

They  fhould  have  a  moderately-dry  foil,  and  fome- 
what  fheltered  Atuation. 

Mol  of  the  fpecies  are  cultivated  in  the  public,  nur¬ 
feries,  where  they  may  be  obtained  for  planting,  ef- 
pecially  the  firft  four  forts,  before  remarked ;  and  may 
fometimes  be  had  in  pots,  in  particular  the  ever-green 
kinds,  to  tranfplant  with  the  ball  of  earth  about  the 
roots. 

They  may  be  planted  in  autumn  or  fpring. 

All -the  forts  are  propagated  by  feed,  and  occafics- 
ally  by  layers,  and  fometimes  b.y  fuckers :  foiv  the 
feed  in  the  fpring,  in  a  bed,  or  pots  of  light  earth ; 
:make  the  furface  fmooth,  fow  the  feeds  thereon,  and 
cover  them  in  with  fine  mold,  a  quarter  or  near  half  an 
inch  deep;  or  pots  with  the  feeds  may  be  placed  in  a 
gentle,  open  hot-bed,  to  forward  their  germination, 
and  juft  to  hring  up  the  plants  fooner  in  a  free  growth, 
then  placed  in  an  eaft  border  all  fummer,  and  fhelter¬ 
ed  in  winter,  and  in  fpring  tranfplanted ;  giving  them 
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protection  for  a  year  or  two  in  winter,  from  froft,  till 
they  attain  a  little  ftrength;  likewife  by  layers  of  the 
young  fhoots  both  of  the  deciduous  and  ever-green 
kinds,  in  autumn  or  fpring,  or  may  try  cuttings  in  the 
fpring  in  pots,  aflifted  by  a  bark-bed  or  other  hot-bed; 
or  where  any  fuckers  occur,  plant  them  off  in  the  fpring 
or  autumn. 

When  the  plants  raifed  as  above  are  advanced  one 
or  two  feet  high,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  in  the  fpring 
into  the  Ihrubbery,  &c.  where  they  are  to  remain. 

R  h  us,SUM  AC  H,  and  Toxicodendron. 

Glafs  and  Order. 

Pentandria,  Trigynia, 

Five  Males,  Three  Females', c. 

Or  Plants  with  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  having  fivf 
Stamina,  or  Males,  and  three.  Fiji  ill  urns,  or  Female 
Parts. 

THIS  Genus  furniftves  ftveral’ fpecies  of  hardy* 
deciduous,  moderate  tree  and  Ihrub  kinds,  moftly 
upright,  and  fome  of  trailing  growth;  all  principally 
to  plant. for  variety  and  ornament  in  Ihrubberies,  Sec. 
growing  three,  four  or  five  to  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet,  in  the  different  fpecies;  fome  garnifhed  with  long 
pinnated  leaves,  of  many  pairs  of  folioles,  all  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  odd  one,  others  with  fimple  leaves,  and 
fome  trifoliate,  or  compofed  of  three  lobes ;  and  nu¬ 
merous  finall,  pentapetalous,  purple  and  other  colour¬ 
ed  flowers,  at  the  termination  and  Tides  of  the  branch¬ 
es,  in  Angular  paniculated  fpikes,  and  fome  in  clus¬ 
ters;  haring  finall,  five-lobed,  permanent  calyxes, 
five  fmall,  oval  petals,  containing  five  Ihort  ftaminal 
a  roundilh  germen,  very  Ihort  ftyle,  or  rather  three 
fmall  ftigmas ;  and  the  germens  grow  fmall  berries, 
furnilhed  with  roundilh  feeds,  not  generally  ripening 
in  this  country,  in  all  the  fpecies;  and  by  which,  ob¬ 
tained  and  fowed  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  are  raifed, 
alfo  fome  by  layers,  cuttings,  and  fuckers. 

Sumach  Kinds.. 

i.  Rhus  Coriaria — (Coriaria)  or  Tanner’s  Sumach. 

.  A  fmall,  deciduous  tree,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  of 
irregular  branchy  growth— the  leaves  {large)  pin¬ 
nated,  of  feven  or  eight  pair  of  oval-fpear-flupe 
lobes, .  ohtufely-fawed,  and  the.  under-fide  hairy;  and 
clofe  fpikes  of  wnitilh-ydlow, flowers,  in  loofe  pani¬ 
cles,  at  the  end  of  the  branches. — Native  of  Turky, 
Paleftine,  Sec.  where  the  branches  and  bark-  are  ufed 
for  tanning  of  leather.  {Any  common  foil.) 
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Or  TREES,  SHRUBS,  PLANT: 
i.  Rhus  typbinum,  Stag’s  Horn,  Virginia  Sumach. 

A  final), deciduous  tree,  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  high, 
with  crooked,  irregular  branches  and  lhoots,  covered 
with  a  velvetty  down — the  leaves  (large,  dark- green) 
pinnated  or  winged,  of  fix,  feven,  or  more,  pair  of 
fpear-lhape  lobes,  lharply-fawed,  and  downy  on  the 
under-fide ;  and  clofe  tufty  fpikes  of  flowers  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  fucceeded  by  large,  woolly,  pur¬ 
ple  fpikes  of  feeds,  remaining  in  autumn  and  winter.— 
Native  of  Virginia.  {Any  common /oil.) 

j.  Rhus  glahrum,  Smooth  or  Scarlet  Sumach. 

Afmall,  deciduous  tree,  tenor  twelve  feet  high,  with 
irregular  fpreading  branches — theleaves  (large)  pin¬ 
nated,  of  many  pair  of  fpcar-ihape  fawed  lobes;  naked 
or  fmooth  on  both  fides ;  and  large  terminal  paniculated 
fpikes  of  a  deep-red  or  fcarletcolour. — Native  of  North 
America.  (  Any  common  foil.) 

Variety. — Carolina  Scarlet  Sumach  —  with  large 
compa&  panicles  of  bright-red  flower- 
fpikes. 

4.  Rhus  Ccpallinum — (Copallinum)  or  Lentifcus- 
leaved  Sumach. 

A  deciduous  Ihrub,  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  with 
fpreading  branches — the  leaves  ( middling )  pinnated, 
of  four  or  five  pair  of  narrow  fpear-fhape  intire  lobes, 
with  the  foot-ftalks  having  membraneous  borders,  and 
jointed;  and  terminal  loofe  panicles  of  yellowilh  flowers. 
— Native  of  North  America.  ( Any  common  foil.) 

5.  Rhus  Cotinus — (Cotinus)  Venice  Sumach,  or 
Coccygria. 

A  deciduous  (hrub,  ten  or  twelve,  feet-  high,  with  ir¬ 
regular  fpreading  branches — the  leaves  f  middling,  light - 
green)  Ample,  or  of  one  lobe,  obverfe-oval ;  and 
bunches  of  purple  and  white  flowers  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches. — Native  of.  Italy,.  Spain,  &c.  (Any 
common  foil.) 

Toxicodendrons,  or  Poifon  Trees. 

6.  Rhu s  Toxicodendron — (Toxicodendron)  or  Downy- 
leaved  Poifon  Tree; 

A  deciduous  (hrub  of  five  or  fix  feet  growth — the 
flem  radicant  or  emitting  roots ;  leaves  ( large)  ternate 
or  trifoliate,  of  three  ovalilh  lobes,  foot-ftalked,  an- 
gulated,  indented  and  downy;  and  Ihort  fpikes  of 
greenilh  flowers. — Native  of  Virginia  and  .  Canada; 
the  wood  poifonous.  ( Any  common  foil.) 

Varieties. — Indented  Downy -leaved  Poifon  Tree. 
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Intire-leaved  Downy  Poifon  Tree. 

Greater  Rough  Downy-leaved  Poifon 
Tree. 

7.  Rhus  radicans — Radicant  Smooth -leaved  Poifon 

Tree. 

A  deciduous  (hrub,  of  trailing  and  upright  growth, 
three  or  four,  to  five,  fix,  or  eight  feet — the  item  ra¬ 
dicant,  or  emitting  roots;  leaves  ( middling)  trifoliate, 
of  three  ovate  intire  lobes,  foot-llaik  naked  or  fmoot-h  „ 
and  loofe  panicles  of  greenilh  flowers. — Native  of 
Virginia  and  Canada.  (  A?ty  common  foil. ) 

Varieties. — Smaller  trailing  fmooth  Poifon  Tree. 

Larger  twining-ftajked  fmooth  Poifon 
Tree. 

Upright  fmooth  Poifon  Tree. 

8.  Rhus  Vernix — (Vernix)  Varnifh  Tree,  or  Polfoa 

A(h. 

A  middling  deciduous  tree,  growing  twenty  feet 
high,  or  more — the  leaves  (large,  dark-coloured)  pin¬ 
nated,  of  three  or  four  pair  of  oval-fpear-lhape  intire 
lobes,  with  the  foot-ftalks  intire  and  equal ;  and  pani¬ 
cles  of  greenilh  flowers. — Native  of  North  America 
and.  Japan ;  fuppofed  the  true  Varnilh  Tree  from  which 
the  Varniftiis  obtained.  {Any  common  foil,  warm filiation) 

9.  Tb'u.vi fuccedanum — Succedanous,  or  fpurious  Var¬ 

nilh  Tree. 

A  moderate  tree  or  Ihrub — the  leaves  ( middling , 
fining)  pinnated,  of  three  or  four  pair  of  intire  lobes, 
perennial. — Native  of  Japan  and  China.  {Any  com¬ 
mon  foil.) 

Thefe  eight  or  nine  fpecies  of  Rhus  are  cultivated 
principally  for  ornament  and  variety,  in  fhrubberies, 
and  other  decorative  plantations,  ir.  plealure-grounds, 
in  aflemblage  with  other  ornamental  Ihrubs  and  trees, 
in  which  they  form  a  confpicuous  variety  in  their  pin¬ 
nated,  and  trifoliate,  and  Ample  leaves,  in  iummer, 
when  properly  contrafted ;  and  leveral  of  them  alfo 
in  their  long  paniculated  fpikes  of  flowers;  and  in 
fome  of  the  Sumach  kinds,  particularly,  they  diftin- 
guilh  themfelves  agreeably  ai  all  feafons:  their  elegant 
pinnated  foliage  and  large  panicles  in  fummer  and  au¬ 
tumn,  difplay  an  entertaining  diverlity,  and  appear 
Angular  in  winter,  in  their  large  flag -horn -like,  brown* 
velvetty  (hoots,  terminated  by  the  continuing  large, 
red  panicles  of  downy  feeds  :  likewife  the  Toxicoden¬ 
drons  ferve  to  cncreafe  the  variety  in  an  agreeablc.man- 
ner,  in  their  different  growths,  foliage,  and  flowers; 
though  the  latter  being  (mall  and  greenilh,  arenotcon- 
Ipicuoufly  ornamental.  » 
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All  the  Torts  flower  in  fummer,  about  May,  June, 
July,  Sec.  continuing,  in  mod  of  the  Sumachs,  con¬ 
spicuous  till  autuinn,  in  their  large  red  fpikes,  but  are 
not  generally  fucceeded  by  plenty  of  feeds  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  thefe,  however,  for  fowing,  of  the  forts  ufu- 
ally  or  occaftcnally  raifed  therefrom,  may  be  obtained 
at  the  nurferies  and  principal  feed  {hops  in  the  fpring. 

The  plants  of  all  the  fpecies  are  hardy  to  grow  in 
the  open  ground,  in  any  common  foil  and  fituaticn,  in 
general  with  other  hardy-flirubs;  and  may  allbe  obtain¬ 
ed  at  mod  of  the  principal  nurferies,  of  proper  growth, 
of  two,  three,  or  four  feet,  for  planting  in  the  proper 
feafonsof  autumn  or  fpring;  or  may  be  planted  any  time 
in  open  weather,  from  October  till  March  or  April; 
placing  them  in  lhrubberies,  clumps,  fpacious  borders, 
and  any  decorative  plantations  of  fhrubs  in  pleafure- 
grounds,  in  which  difpofe  them  in  a  diverftfied  order, 
and  more  or  lefs  towards  the  front,  or  backward,  in 
their  refpe&ive  compartments,  according  to  their  -dif¬ 
ferent  growths. 

They  are  propagated  or  raifed  by  feed,  fome  by  lay¬ 
ers  and  fuckers,  and  others  by  their  radicant  or  rooting 
branches. 

By  feeds,  all  the  forts  may  be  raifed,  or  of  fuch  as 
the  feeds  are  attainable,  and  by  which,  moft  of  the 
Sumachs  in  particular,  are  occafionally  propagated; 
as  may  alfo  any  of  the  other  fpecies :  fow  the  feed  ge¬ 
nerally  in  the  fpring,  in  a  bed  or  border  of  light  earth, 
or  in  pots  of  fimilar  foil,  and  covered  in  with  earth, 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  deep;  or,  if  fowed  in  pots, 
fome  might  be  plunged  in  a  moderate  tan  or  dung  hot¬ 
bed,  and  the  plants  will  foonercomeup,  but  Ihould  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  full  air :  give  water  in  fummer,  and  protection 
fromfeverefroftin  winter;  and  when  the  plants  are  a  year 
old,  plant  them  in  nurfery-rows,  to  advance  in  proper 
growth,  two  or  three  years,  to  an  eligible  fize  of  two, 
three,  or  four  feet,  for  final  tranfplanting  where  intend¬ 
ed,  in  lhrubberies,  &c. 

By  layers,  any  of  the  forts  with  pliant  branches  may 
be  propagated  in  autumn  or  lpring,  chufing  the  lower 
young  wood,  flit-lay  or  gafh  the  under  fide  a  little,  lay¬ 
ing  that  part  in  the  earth ;  they  will  root  freely,  for 
planting  off  from  the  parent  plant,  the  following  au¬ 
tumn. 

And  by  fuckers  and  rooting  branches,  the  Sumachs 
and  fome  of  the  others,  often  fend  up  many  fuckers 
from  the  roots,  which  may  be  planted  off  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  or  fpring,  either  in  the  fhrubbery,  &c.  to  remain, 
or  in  the  nurfery  for  a  year  or  two;  and  inTeveral  of 
the  Toxicodendrons,  they  propagating  both  by  the 
rooting  Items  and  branches,  and  by  fuckers,  may  be  fepa- 
rated  with  roots,  and  planted  in  nurfery-rows,  or  fome 
at  dice  where  they  are  to  remain. 


GET ABLE  SYSTEM 

In  the  above  different  methods  of  raiflng  theft 
plants,  generally  in  the  tree  kinds,  run  them  witft  a 
Angle  ftem,  two  or  three  feet,  or  more,  to  branch  out 
above;  and  the  others  of  more  fhrubby  growth,  may 
branch  out  below,  or  quite  from  the  bottom ;  and,  in  all 
of  which,  when  of  fome  advanced  growth,  two  or 
three-feet,  are  proper  for  the  flirubbery  ;  permit  them 
to  branch  out  in  full  heads,  according  to  their  natural 
order;  only  prune  occaiional  rambling  or  very  irre- 
.  gular  lhoots  and  branches ;  and  clear  off  fuckers  from 
the  roots. 

Rises,  CURRANT  TREE,  and  Gooseberry 
Bush. 

-Clafs  and  Order. 

Pentandi'ia  Monogynia, 

Five  Males ,  One  Female ; 

Or  -Plants  with  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  having  Jive 

Stamina,  or  Males,  and  one  Pijiillum,  or  Female » 

THIS  Genus,  Ribes,  by  the  laws  of  Botany,  comprife 
the  Currants  as  the  original,  and  the  Grojularia  or 
Goofeberry  as  fpecies  of  that  family,  confilting  of  fe- 
veral  fpecies  of  each;  moftly  valuable  for  their  large 
production  of  berries,  excellent  both  as  culinary  and 
table  fruit;  are  all  of  the  deciduous  Ihrubby  kind,  of 
bufhy  growth,  garnilhed  with  middling  and  fmall  Am¬ 
ple  tri-lobated  leaves,  -and  very  fmall  pentapetalous 
greenifh  flowers,  produced  in  fmall  clufters  along  the  Ades 
of  the  branches;  having  in  each  flower  a  monophyl- 
lous  or  one-leaved,  bellied,  five-lobed  calyx;  a  corol¬ 
la  of  Ave  fmall  obtufe,  petals,  attached  to  the  border 
of  the  cup ;  including  five  fhort  ftamina,  a  roundilh 
germen  under  the  flower,  fupporting  a  bifid  internal 
diyle,  and  the  germens  grow  globular  and  oval,  umbili- 
cated  berries,  fmaller  and  larger  in  different  fpecies,  of 
one  cell,  full  of  a  juicy  pulp  and  many  fmr.llfeeds,  by 
which  the  plants  may  be  raifed,  but  more  generally 
propagated  by  cuttings  and  fuckers. 

They  confift  of  feveral  fpecies,  furnilhing  many  va- 
•  rieties  of  the  fruit. 

i.  Currant  Kinds ; 

Having  fmcoth  or  thcrnlejs  Branches,  largej  Leaves,  and 

the  Flowers  and  Fruit  in  longejl  pendulous  Clujiers. 

I.  Ribes  rubrum.  Red-fruited,  cr  Common  Currant 
Tree. 

A  middling  deciduous  ftirub,  of  bulhy  growth,  four, 
five,  or  Ax  feet  high,  or  more — unarmed  or  thornlefs  ; 
the  leaves  ( middling )  tri-lobated  or  cut  in  three 
Joftes ;  and  fmooth  pendulous  clufters  of  plane  flowers, 
fueceeded  by  bunches  of  fmall  berries.— Native  of 

England 
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England  and  ether  parts  of  Europe,-  in  woods  and 
hedges.  {Any  foil  and  filiation. ) 

Varieties  cf  the  Fruit. — Common  fmall  Red  Cur¬ 
rant;  June,  July,  Augujl,  &c. 

Large  Red  Dutch  Currant;  June,  July, 
Augujl,  life. 

Long-bunched  Red  Currant)  June,  July, 
Augujl,  Ifc. 

Pale-red,  or  Champaign  Currant;  June, 
July,  Augujl,  fsV. 

White  Currant;  June,  July,  Augujl,  If  c. 

Large  Dutch  White  Currant;  June,  July, 
Augujl,  &c. 

The  above  different  varieties  ripen  in  June,  July,  and 
Auguft,  continuing  to  September  or  October. 

Varieties  of  the  Tree. — Yellow-bloached-leaved  Cur¬ 
rant  Tree. 

Silver-ftriped-leaved  Currant  Tree. 

Gold-ftriped- leaved  Currant  Tree. 

2.  Rises  nigrum.  Black  Currant  Tree. 

A  middling  or  largilh  deciduous  (hrub,  growing 
five  or  fix  feet  high,  or  more,  of  bulhy  growth,  with 
ftrong  brown  lhoots — unarmed  or  thornlefs ;  the  leaves 
{larger)  tririobated ;  and  hairy  clufters  of  oblong  flow¬ 
ers,  fucceeded  by  bunches  of  larger  black  berries,  of 
a  ftrong  flavour ;  and  the  whole  plant  of  a  ftrong  rank 
feent. — Native  of  Sweden,- Switzerland,  Stc.  {Any 
foil  and Jituation.) 

Variety. — Pennfylvanian  Black  Currant  Tree,  with 
fmaller  (hoots,  leaves,  and  fruit;  not  fo 
rank-feented. 

3.  Kibes  alpinum,  Alpine  ereft-flowered  Currant- 

Tree',  or  Sweet  Alpine  Currant. 


berries _ Native  of  England,  and  moft  parts  of  Europe. 

{Any  foil  and Jituaticn.) 

5.  Ribes  {GroJJularia)  reclinatum.  Reclining -branch¬ 

ed  Goofeberry. 

A  deciduous  bufiiy  (hrub,  four  or  five  feet  high- 
branches  fomewhat prickly  and  reclining;  the  leave* 
{broader)  tri-lobated ;  peduncles  or  flower-ftalks  three¬ 
leaved,  and  large  fruit. — Native  of  Germany,  Switz¬ 
erland,  Sec.  {Any  common  foil.) 

6.  Ribes  {GroJJularia)  txyacanthoides.  Hawthorn -like, 

moft  prickly  Goofeberry  Tree. 

A  larger  deciduous  (hrub,  five  or  fix  feet  high — 
branches  prickly  on  all  fides;  leaves  {larger)  tri-loba¬ 
ted. — Native  of  Canada,  Hudfon’s  Bay,  Sec,  {An/ 
foil.) 

7.  Ribes  {GroJJularia)  Vva  crifpa — (Uva  crifpa)  or 

fmooth-fruited  Goofeberry  Bulh. 

A  deciduous  buftiy  fhrub,  four  or  five  feet"  high- 
branches  ereft,  prickly;  the  leaves  {fmall)  tri-lobated; 
fmooth  berries,  with  the  pedicles  one-leaved. — Native 
of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  {  Any  foil.) 

8.  Rises  {GroJJularia)  cynojbati — Prickly-fruited 
Goofeberry. 

A  deciduous  fhrub,  three  or  four  feet  high — the 
branches  prickly,  moftly  at  the  axillas  or  angles; 
leaves  {fmall)  tri-lobated ;  berries  prickly,  growing 
fn  clufters. — Native  oT  Canada.  {Any  foil.) 


Of  the  cultivated  Goofeberry  Trees,  are  numerous 
varieties  of  the  fruit,  of  round  and  oval  berries,  fmaller 
A  fmall  deciduous  fnrub — unarmed  or  thornlefs ;  the  and  larger ;  confiding  of  reds,  greens,  yellows,  and- 
leaves  lobated ;  and  ereft  fiower-clullers,  with  the  brae-  whites,  and  of  fmooth  and  hairy  kinds,  viz. 
tea  longer  than  the  flower,  and  fmall  fweetfruit. — Na¬ 
tive  of  Sweden,  Helvetia,  and  England,  in  hedges, 

{Any  foil.) 


Gooseberry  Tribe; 

Having  prickly  Branches,  fmaller  Leaves ;  and  the  Flow¬ 
ers  and  Fruit  in  fmaller  Clujlers, fitting  clofer,  and  the 
Fruit  larger,  round,  and  oval. 

4.  Ribes  Grcffularia — (Oroffularia)  Groffar  or  Com¬ 
mon  Goofeberry. 

A  deciduous  bufhy  fhrub, four  or  five  feet  high — the 
branches  prickly ;  the  leaves  {fmaller)  tri-lobated,  with 
petioles  or  foot-ftalks  ciliated  hairy,  and  large  hairy 


Reds. 

Small  Early-Red  Goofeberry;  June. 

Early  Black-Red  Goofeberry ;  Juno. 
Hairy-Red  Goofeberry ;  June  and  July. 
Smooth-Red  Goofeberry;  June  and  July . 
Deep-Red  Goofeberry ;  June  and  July. 
Large  Black-Red  Goofeberry ;  June  and 

7uly- 

Damfon  Black-Red  Goofeberry;  June  and' 
July. 

RedRafpberry  Goofeberry ;  June  and  July. 
Mogul,  or  Large  Tawney  Goofeberry; 
June  and  July. 

Warjingtgn 
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Warrington  Large-Red  Goofeberry;  Juh: 
and  July- 

Red  Globe  Goofeberry;  June  and  July. 
Long- Red  Goofeberry ;  June  and  July. 
Red-Oval  Goofeberry ;  June  and  July. 
Rough-Red  Goofeberry  ;  June  and  July. 
Smooth- Scarlet  Goofeberry;  June  and  July. 

Greens. 

Early-Green  GocTeberry;  'June. 
Hairy-Green  Goofeberry ;  June. 
Smooth-Green  Goofeberry;  June  and 

7u/y- 

Green  Gafcoign  Goofeberry;  June  and 

July. 

>  Green  Walnut  Goofeberry ;  June  and  July. 
Green-Gage  Goofeberry;  June  and  July. 
Green  Globe  Goofeberry ;  June  and  July. 
Green  Dorington  Goofeberry;  June  and 

Juh' 

Yellows. 

Early- Yellow  Goofeberry;  June. 

Yellow  Globe  Goofeberry;  June  and  July. 
•Great  Oval-Yellow  Goofeberry ;  June  and 
July. 

Long- Yellow  Goofeberry;  June  and  July. 
Great  Amber- Yellow  Goofeberry;  June 
and  July. 

Golden  Goofeberry;  June  and  July. 

.  Hairy- Amber  Goofeberry ;  June  and  July. 

Whites. 

Common  White  Goofeberry;  June,  July, 
and  Augujl. 

Large  Globe- White  Goofeberry;  June, 
July,  and  Augujl. 

Large  Oval-White  Goofeberry;  June,  Ju¬ 
ly,  and  Augujl. 

Great  White  Cryftal  Goofeberry;  June, 
July,  and  Augujl. 

White-Veined  Cryftal  Goofeberry;  June, 
July,  and  Augujl. 

White  Alabafter  Goofeberry ;  June,  July, 
and  Augujl. 

White  Walnut  Goofeberry;  June,  July, 
and  Augujl. 

White  Mogul  Goofeberry;  June,  July, 
and  Augujl. 

Other  varieties  of  different  colours,  as  above,  known 
fey  the  following  names — 

Rumbullion  Goofeberry;  June ,  July,  and 
Augujl. 


Great  Ironmonger  Goofeberry ;  June,  Ju¬ 
ly,  and  Augujl. 

Smooth  Ironmonger  Goofeberry ;  June, 
July,  and  Augujl. 

Hunt’s  Goofeberry;  June,  July ,  and  Au- 

gujl. 

Kairy-Globe  Goofeberry;  June,  July,  and 

Augujl. 

Lancaftiire  Goofeberry —  (many  forts) 
J  une,  July,  and  Augujl. 

Large  Champaign  Goofeberry-;  June,  Ju¬ 
ly,  and  Augujl. 

In  the  different  varieties  of  Goofeberries  the  early 
forts  ripen  in  June  and  beginning  of  July;  the  others 
from  the  end  of  June  and  beginning  of  July  to  the. end 
of  Auguft. 

The  above  being  the  general  principal  varieties  of 
Goofeberries,  there  are  many  others  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lours,  flrapes,  &rc.  which  of  late  years  have  been  raifed 
from  feed  in  Lancafhire,  and  otherparts,  differing  only 
principally  in  regard  to  fize,  and  darker  and  lighter  co¬ 
lours,  &c.  and  are  encreafing  annually,  and  denomi¬ 
nated  either  by  the  names  of  the  perfons  or  places 
where  raifed,  or  various  fancy  names. 

The  different  varieties  of  Currants  and  Goofeber¬ 
ries  ripen  their  fruit  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft;  and 
if,  when  ripening,  fome  are  defended  with  nets,  or 
garden-matts,  from  the  birds,  and  (haded  from  the  fun, 
they  will  continue  longer  in  perfection;  or  Currants 
planted  in  different  fituations,  and  fome  againft  walls 
of  different  afpects,  will  be  obtained  early  and  late, 
in  fucceffion,  for  two  or  three  months;  or,  if  pro¬ 
tected  from  birds,  and  Thaded  from  the  fun,  as  above, 
they  may  be  continued  in  good  maturity  till  October 
or  November. 

The  plants  of  all  the  fpecies  and  varieties  of  the 
Currant  and  Goofeberry,  are  hardy  (hrubs,  of  bulhy 
growth,  generally  branchy  from  the  bottom,  and  moll- 
ly  very  productive  of  fuckers  advancing  from  the  roots, 
bat  which  fhould  be  cleared  away,  kept  to  clean  (hort 
items  below,  and  regular  bu(hy  heads  above.;  pro¬ 
duce  their  fruit  both  on  the  young  (hoots,  and  on  the 
older  wood  upon  fmall  natural  fpurs  and  fnags  along 
the  (ides  of  the  branches;  and  the  fame  branches  and 
fpurs  continue  feveral  years  in  good  fruitfulnefs ;  and 
according  as  they  become  very  old  or  worn-out,  they 
being  pruned  out,  retaining  young  wood  to  fupply  the 
place,  the  bufhes  may  be  continued  long  in  plentiful 
bearing,  and  the  fruit  large;  keeping  the  branches 
jnoderately-thin  and  regular,  and  not  too  greatly  (hort- 
ened  or  cut  down  in  a  (lumpy  manner,  or  only  juft 
to  prune  long  rambling  (hoots,  to  preferve  the  head 
regular,  as  hereafter  more  fully  explained. 


They 
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They  are  trained  principally  in  ftandard-buflies,  for 
the  general  plantation,  with  a  (hort  Hem,  fix,  to  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches,  to  (hoot  out  branchy  above,  in  bufhy 
heads,  and  planted  in  rows  in  the  open  quarters  of  a  kit- 
chen-garden,  or  where  required ;  and  fome  trained  in  a 
fpreading  growth,  againft  walls,  palings,  and  efpaliers, 
more  especially  Currants,  to  produce  early,  larger,  and 
late  fruit ;  or  likewife  a  few  Goofeberries  againft  walls, 
&c.  both  to  furnifti  fome  early  green  fruit  for  tarts, 
and  fome  for  early  ripening. 

Thefe  buflies  have  general  merit  to  cultivate  plen¬ 
tifully  in  every  garden,  for  the  great  ufefulnefs  of  their 
abundant  production  of  berries,  proper  for  ufe  feveral 
months  in  fummer,  in  their  young  green  growth  and 
ripe  ftate  together;  more  efpecially  the  Red  and  White 
Currants,  and  the  Goofeberries ;  but  not  fo  valuable  in 
the  Black  Currants,  which,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
ftrong  flavour,  is  not  in  general  efteem  as  a  table 
fruit ;  it  being  more  valuable  to  prepare  in  a  medicinal 
way,  particularly  for  fore  throats  or  the  quinfey,  in 
which  they  are  efteemed  of  great  efficacy ;  and  hence 
are  often  called  Squinancy  Berries. 

But  the  Red  and  White  Currants,  and  the  Goofe- 
berry,  aforefaid,  are  valuable  family  fruit,  excellent 
both  when  young  and  green,  efpecially  the  Goofe¬ 
berries,  as  fome  of  the  firft  ufeful  green  fruit  for  tarts, 
pies,  fauces,  &c.  in  April,  May,  and  June;  alfo  in 
their  full-grown  and  green  ftate,  for  bottling,  to  keep 
for  autumn  and  winter;  and  when  ripe  in  June,  July, 
and  Auguft,  are  molt  agreeable  and  wholefome  eating 
fruit;  and  the  Currants  likewife,  of  the  Red  and  White 
kinds  particularly,  are  fometimes  uled  occafionally, 
while  green,  for  tarts,  Sec.  but  in  their  mature  ripe 
growth,  are  fine  and  refre(hing  to  eat  raw;  and  the 
Red  kinds,  in  their  ripe  ftate,  are  alfo  exceedingly  ufe¬ 
ful  for  tarts,  pies,  currant  jelly.  &c.  and  both  Red  and 
White  forts  are  efteemed  for  Currant  wine;  and  for 
which  occafions,  are  in  perfection  from  June  to  Sep¬ 
tember;  or  fome  may  be  continued,  in  good  maturity, 
on  the  trees  till  October  or  November,  if  (haded  from 
the  fun  in  autumn,  and  defended  from  the  birds. 

So  that  in  confideraticm  of  the  great  utility  of  thefe 
fruit,  both  of  the  Red  and  White  Currants  and  Goofe¬ 
berries,  for  the  fervice  of  a  family,  and  profitable  to 
raife  for  market,  great  plenty  of  the  buflies  fhould  be 
admitted  in  every  garden,  both  of  large  and  fmall  ex¬ 
tent;  having  the  principal  fupply  in  ftandard-buflies, 
as  before  intimated,  for  the  general  produftion,  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  row  round  the  quarters  of  a  kitchen-garden, 
fix  or  eight  feet  afunder;  or  fome  in  crofs  rows  to  di¬ 
vide  large  quarters  of  ground  into  breaks  of  twenty 
or  thirty,  to  forty  or  fifty  feet  wide;  likewife,  in  ex- 
tenlive  grounds,  are  planted  in  continued  clofe  planta¬ 
tions,  in  rows,  fix,  eight,  or  ten  feet  afunder,  by  fix 
feet  in  each  row,  as  commonly  praClifed  in  many  of  the 


large  kitchen-grounds  round  London,. to  furnifti  conli- 
derable  quantities  of  fruit  for  the  markets  of  that  metro¬ 
polis:  (hould  likewife  allot  a  portion  for  training  againft 
walls, particularly  the  Currants,  to  improve  the  iize  and 
flavour  of  the  fruit;  oralfoa  few  Goofeberries  for  early 
fruit ;  and  likewife  may  train  (ome  in  efpaiiers,  both  ot 
Currants  aud  Goofeberries. 

The  Black  Currant  (hould  alfo  be  admitted  in  the 
collection,  in  a  fmaller  portion,  or  as  may  be  required, 
either  principally  in  ftandard-buflies,  or  fome  againft 
walls. 

Young  trees  for  planting,  may  be  obtained,  of  all  th* 
forts,  at  the  public  nurferies,  of  proper  growth,  ot  two 
or  three  feet,  furnifhed  with  handlome  full  heads  for 
immediate  bearing,  plentifully  the  firft  year,  if  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  proper  (eafon,  either  in  autumn  about  Octo¬ 
ber  or  November,  or  any  time  in  winter  in  open  wea¬ 
ther,  or  in  the  fpring  in  February  or  March,  before 
they  begin  to  bud  or  lhoot  confiderably ;  or  all  the 
forts  may  be  raifed  expeditioufly  and  plentiful  by  the 
following  methods. 

They  are  propagated  or  raifed  principally  by  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  young  (hoots;  or  may  alfo  be  railed  abun¬ 
dantly  by  fuckers  rifing  from  the  roots;  or  alfo  by¬ 
layers  of  the  branches ;  or  by  feeds,  to  obtain  new  vari¬ 
eties,  efpecially  the  Goofeberries,  which  run  into  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  very  abundantly,  but  not  in  the  Cur¬ 
rants:  however,  the  principal  propagation  ot  both  Cur¬ 
rants  and  Goofeberries  is  generally  effected  by  cutting- 
and  fuckers,  in  the  autumn  or  fpring.  The  cuttings 
mull  be  young  (hoots  of  "the  laft  fummer;  chuie  thofe 
of  middling-ftrong  growth,  cutoff  about  tenortwelve, 
to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  long ;  prune  the  weak,  beetl¬ 
ing  tops,  if  any,  and  plant  them  by  dibble  in  rows,  a 
foot  afunder,  inferted  about  one  third  or  half  into  the 
ground ;  they  will  emit  roots  freely  below,  and  (hoots  at 
top;  and  by  fuckers  from  the  roots,  thefe  are  proper 
when  of  one  or  two  years  growth ;  dig  them  up  any 
time  in  open  weather,  from  October  to  March,  with 
roots  to  each;  cut  away  fide-fhoots,  and  prune  weak, 
long,  or  crooked  tops;  or  any  fuckers  with  full  heads  may 
have  them  continued,  or  only  cut  off  irregular  (hoots, 
thereof;  and  thus  plant  them,  either  in  a  nurlcry  for 
training,  efpecially  the  fmaller;  or  ftrong  fuckers  may 
be  planted  at  cnce  where  they  are  intended  to  re¬ 
main. 

Ohlcrve,  gencrallvin  plantingthc  cuttings  and  fuck¬ 
ers,  or  particulaily  the  latter,  that  in  thofe  defigned 
for  upright  ftandard-buflies  particularly,  fhould  not  cut 
them  very  fliort,  but  retain  fome  of  proper  length,  to 
form  a  ftem  above  ground  of  fix,  eight,  or  ten  inches, 
or  more,  according  to  their  ftrengtb,  to  branch  out  at 
fome  diltancc  from  tho  ground,  to  form  the  head. 
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Or,  in  the  propagation  by  fuckers,  that  where  any 
trees  have  been  permitted  to  run  up  in  fuckers  from 
the  bottom,  in  fevered  items,  two,  three,  or  Seve¬ 
ral  years  growth,  advancing  quite  from  the  root,  and 
fometimes  furniflied  with  branchy  heads  above;  the 
trees  may  either  be  wholly  digged  up,  and  divided  in¬ 
to  as  many  feparate  plants  as  they  admit,  with  roots 
to  each,  or  only  the  encreafed  Hems  detached  from  the 
parent  trees,,  as  they  Hand;  and  may  all  be  planted  at 
once  where  they  are  to  continue;  and  which,  being  fome¬ 
times  of  advanced  branchy  growth,  forming  at  once 
handfome  plants,  will  commence  immediate  bearers. 

But  the  propagation  by  fuckers,  is  by  fome  rejected, 
^s  fuppofing  the  trees  railed  by  that  method  are  apt 
to  run  more  to  fuckers,  and  not  form  bearers  fo  foon, 
nor  plentiful,  as  trees  from  cuttings,  though  I  never 
ebferved  any  very  material  difference,  for  raifed  in  any 
method,  all  the  tribe  of  Currants  and  Goofeberries  are 
much  difpefed  to  produce  many  fuckers  from  the  roots. 

Layers,  either  of  the  young  wood  or  bearing  branch¬ 
es,  in  autumn,  winter,  or  fpring,  will  mod  readily  root, 
to  tranfplant  in  autumn  following,  though  this  method  is 
feldom  praCtifed. 

To  raife  new  varieties  of  Goofeberries  from  feed, 
this  is  obtained  from  the  ripe  fruits  in  autumn ;  fow  it 
either  the  fame  fealon  or  the  fpring,  in  a  border  or 
bed  of  light  earth ;  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up 
about  one  year’s  growth,  tranfplant  them  in  a  nurfery 
to  advance  to  a  proper  nze  for  bearing,  when,  if  any 
produce  fruit  of  fuperior  property  in  fize,  &c.  they 
may  be  marked  for  culture,  to  propagate  from  by  cut¬ 
tings,  fuckers,  &c.  as  in  the  common  method. 

In  the  advancing  growth  of  the  young  trees  in  ge¬ 
neral,  raifed  from  cuttings,  fuckers,  &c.  thofe  defigned 
for  ftandard-bufhes,  fhould  commonly  be  trained  with 
a  Tingle  Item  below,  of  fix  or  eight,  to  twelve  or  fifteen 
incites,,  by  cutting  off  all  collateral  under-fnoots  from 
the  main  one,  and  then  permitted  to  branch  out  freely 
above  in  full  heads,  cutting  out  irreguhr,  crofs-placed, 
and  fuperfluous  fhoots,  leaving  the  others  at  equal  mo¬ 
derate  diilances;  or  if  thefe  firft  fnoots  are  not  fuffici- 
ent  in  number  to  form  the  head  in  the  beginning,  they 
may  be  pruned  down  low  to  promote  their  fhooting  out 
full  and  ftocky;  but  after  which,  do  not  fhorten  the  ge¬ 
neral  retained  fhoots  before  they  advance  of  fome  to¬ 
lerable  growth  in  height-,  except  very  long  rambling 
or  Itraggling  Ihoots,  which  may  prune,  more  or  lefs, 
equal  to  the  extent  of  the  general  branches. 

Thofe  intended  for  walls  and  efpaliers  may  gene¬ 
rally  be  trained  with  fhort  Hems,  of  only  half  a  foot, 
or  lefs,  to  branch  out  from  or  near  the  bottom,  in  a 
fpreading  expanfion,  cutting  off  the  projecting  fhoots, 
and  have  the  others  range  in  aline  to  the  right  and  left. 


The  ftandard-bufhes,  trained  as  before  advifed,  with 
a  Tingle  ftem,  fix  or  eight,  to  ten  or  twelve  inches,  or  more, 
is  neceffary,  that  they  may  branch  out  above  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  ground,  in  which  they  will  both  ap¬ 
pear  of  handfomer  growth,  and  not  incommode  any 
under-crops,  as  when  they  branch  out  immediately 
from  the  bottom,  and  which  alfo  renders  it  trouble- 
fome  to  dig  or  perform  other  neceffary  culture  to  the 
ground  or  crops  thereon,  near  the  bufhes,  as  well  as 
more  detrimental  to  the  faid  crops. 

When  the  trees,  raifed  and  trained  as  ahove,  are  of 
two  or  three  feet  growth  in  height,  they  are  proper 
for  fintal  planting,  which  may  be  performed  any  time-, 
from  Odtober  to  March,  in  open  weather. 

Plant  the  ftandard-bufhes  principally  in  the  kitchen- 
garden,  or  round  any  main  quarters  or  divifions,  or  in. 
the  furrounding  borders  thereof,  in  a  Tingle  row,  fix  or 
eight  afunderfeet;  or  fome  alfo  planted  in  crofs-rows  to 
divide  the  large  quarters  of  ground  into  breaks,  as  before 
obferved;  which  will  both  appear  regular,  afford  fome 
fhelter  to  the  ground  in  winter,  and  encreafe  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fruit;  or  fome  may  likewife  be  planted  in  con¬ 
tinued  clofe  plantations,  where  large  quantities  of  the 
fruit  are  required,  planted  in  rows  eight  or  ten  feet 
afunder,  by  five  or  fix  feet  in  the  rows,  as  formerly  in¬ 
timated. 

And  in  all  the  above  different  orders  of  planting  the 
ftandard-bufhes,  generally  keep  them  ftill  trained  in  a 
fingle  ftem  below,  by  clearing  away  all  root-fuckers  and 
lateral  fhoots  from  the  ftem;  and  let  them  branch  above 
in  full  heads,  but  keep  the  heads  regular  by  requifite 
pruning,  to  cut  out  any  diforderly  crofs-placed  growths, 
and  thin  others  where  fuperfluous  or  crouded,  whereby 
to  have  the  general  principal  branches  five  or  fix  inch¬ 
es  afunder ;  forming  the  head  either  concave  or  hol¬ 
lowed  in  the  middle,  by  cutting  out  the  central  branch¬ 
es,  to  admit  the  fun  and  air  more  effectually  to  the 
fruit;  or  permitted  to  run  up  branchy  in  the  middle, 
the  branches  kept  thin,  as  above:  and,  in  either  method, 
they  may  be  permitted  to  advance  in  full  growth,  in  large 
heads ;  or  only  fhorten  any  ramblers ;  or  if  required  to 
keep  the  heads  down,  or  within  fmaller  compafs,  they  may 
be  Shortened  more  in  proportion,  but  by  no  means  cut 
the  fhoots  down  ftumpy,  or  fhorten  them  confiderably, 
which  would  occafion  their  running  into  numerous  ufe- 
lefs  fhoots  in  fummer,  in  a  diforderly  thicket. 

But  as  thefe  bufhes  generally  fend  out  many  unnecef- 
fary  fhoots  annually,  from  the  Tides  and  ends  of  the 
mother  branches  or  main  bearers,  they  will  require 
fome  pruning  every  year,  to  retrench  the  fuperfluous 
growths ;  performing  the  principal  pruning  in  winter, 
or  any  time  from  October  to  March,  in  whirh,  cut  out 
all  the  unneceflary  and  improper  lateral  fhoots  clofe  to 
the  main  branches,  whence  they  originate;  retaining 
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good  fEocts  in  any  vacant  parts,  and  preferving  a  ter- 
minatin0-  or  leading  young  fhoot  to  each  branch,  ei¬ 
ther  naturally  placed  at  the  termination  thereof,  or 
where  any  branches  and  terminating  Ihoots  advance 
confiderably  too  long,  the  branches  may  be  occafion- 
alJv  pruned  down,  more  or  lefs,  to  fome  convenient 
lateral  (hoot,  fituated  lower  on  the  branch,  to  remain 
for  a  leader,  leaving  but  one  to  each  branch;  the  re¬ 
turned  {hoots  but  moderately  fnortenca,  or  not  at  all,  in 
the  Goofeberries  particularly,  except  where  any  extend 
too  Ion?,  or  is  of  a  crooked  or  inclining  growth,  and 
which  may  be  ihortened  difcretionally. 

At  the  fame  time,  in  this  pruning,  if  any  old  branch¬ 
es  a  Hume  a  bad  habit  of  growth,  worn-oat  date,  or  are 
become  of  a  barren  nature,  or  any  growing  in  an  irregu¬ 
lar  manner,  prune  them  out  either  to  their  origin,  or 
cut  down  to  fome  eligible  lower-(hooc  or  young  branch; 
or  retaining  young  wood  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  un- 
ferviceable°  olo,  where  it  may  feem  requifite;  or  alio 
where  the  general  branches  of  any  tree  are  too  much 
crouded,  prune  out  fome  of  the  worlt  in  a  thinning 
manner,  leaving  the  others  at  proper  didances,  in  (ome- 
what  regular  order. 

Being  alfo  careful,  in  this  pruning,  to  retain  good 
{hoots  occafionally  below,  or  where  requifite,  in  cafeal 
vacant  parts,  modly  at  their  full  length,  elpecially  thofe 
below,  till  advanced  to  a  proper  growth  in  height  or 
length,  confident  with  the  extent  of  the  general  branch¬ 
es  ;  and  each  main  branch  terminating  generally  in  a 
young  moderate  {hoot  for  a  leader,  agreeable  to  the  in¬ 
timations  before  mentioned;  and  which,  and  the  re¬ 
tained  (hoots  in  general,  may  either,  in  fome,  be  fhort- 
ened  moderately,  or  principally  only  any  extreme  ihoots 
that  are  of  longed  extenfion,  orthe  others  of  lefs  or  mo¬ 
derate  extent,  continuing  within  regular  bounds,  may 
either  be  generally  left  intire,  or  fome  longed  extreme 
{hoots  {hortened  a  little,  retaining  the  others  at  their  ‘ 
full  length;  or  in  the  Goofeberries  particularly,  I 
would  advife  to  {horten  but  very  fparingly,  or  not  at 
all,  except  only  to  reduce  any  rambling  extreme  (hoots 
that  extend  beyond  the  general  expandon  of  the  others, 
or  that  draggle  in  any  diforderly  dire&ion,  and  fuch 
as  recline  dragglingly  downwards,  &c.  as  too  fevere 
{hortening  in  thefe  bulhes,  both  of  the  Currants  and 
Goofeberries,  forces  out  numerous  lateral  Ihoots  the 
following  fummer,  filling  the  trees  with  a  thicket  of 
ufelefs  wood,  excludes  the  benefit  of  the  fun  and  free 
air,  and  the  confequence  is,  they  produce  fmall  ill- 
nourifhed  fruit,  not  ripening  with  a  full  fiavour. 

But  the  general  branches  being  continued  moderately 
thin  and  fomewhat  regular,  and  the  Ihoots  not  dumped 
or  cut  very  fhort,  to  occaiion  a  thicket  of  fummer  wood, 
but  remain  open  to  the  action  of  the  fun,  air,  &c.  the 
fruit  will  be  large  and  ripen  in  fuperior  maturity. 

Obferve,  in  pruning,  that  as  thefe  Ihrubs  produce 


their  fruit  both  on  the  year-old  wood,  and  branches  of 
feveral  years  growth,  upon  fmall  fpurs  and  fnags  rifing 
along  the  fides  of  the  branches,  the  fame  branches 
mud  be  preferved  as  long  as  they  continue  fruitful;  cr 
in  old  trees,  where  any  of  the  fruit-fpurs  or  bearing 
fnags  become  of  a  decayed,  worn-out,  or  car.kery  date, 
cut  them  off  clofe,  new  ones  will  fometimes  rife  in  or 
near  the  fame  places,  efpecially  the  Currants. 

Sometimes  Currant  and  Goofeberry  Bulhes  are  train¬ 
ed  in  fanned  dwarf-dandards,  with  the  branches  rang¬ 
ing  only  two  ways,  in  a  line  to  the  right  and  left,  both 
that  they  may  take  up  lefs  room,  and  to  admit  the  full 
power  of  the  fun  and  air  to  both  fides,  and  the  branch¬ 
es  being  fewer  than  in  the  common  bufhy  dandards,  the 
fruit  will  generally  be  fuperior;  they  are  trained  with 
(hort  dems  branching  out  hear  the  bottom,  cutting  eff 
thofe  projecting  in  front  and  behind,  and  makethefide- 
branches  extend  the  way  of  the  row ;  and  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  abundance  of  large  fine  fruit  in  a  very  agreeable 
manner. 

Likewife  for  the  walls  (hould  have  a  good  portion 
cf  the  red  and  white  currants,  trained  with  (hort  dems, 
to  branch  out  low,  and  the  branches  extended  in  a 
fanned  expandon;  planting  fome  again d  fouth  walls 
to  produce  earlied  fruit,  others  on  wed  and  ead  walls 
or  palings,  to  produce  fruit  in  fucceflion;  and  fome  on 
north  walls  to  ripen  fruit  late  in  the  feafon ;  and  by 
having  them  on  walls  of  different  afpeCts  will  obtain 
ripe  fruit  from  the  beginning  or  middle  of  June  till 
September,  or  of  thofe  on  north  walls,  or  others  de¬ 
fended  with  nets  or  mats  from  the  birds  and  lhaded 
from  the  fun,  when  ripening,  will  continue  good  on 
the  trees  till  October  or  November;  they  (hould  be 
planted  eight  or  ten  to  twelve  feet  didancer  and  the 
branches  arranged  horizontally,  and  nailed  to  the  wall 
four,  five,  or  fix  inches  afunder,  extended  at  their  full 
length,  to  the  extent  of  the  allotted  fpaceof  walling  for 
each  tree;  and  will  require  pruning  every  fummer  and 
winter,  to  keep  them  in  proper  regularity,  and  to  have 
them  bear  plentifully  in  fuperior  perfection. 

Some  may  alfo  be  trained  in  efpaliers  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  againft  walls,  and  will  produce  large, 
fine  fruit. 

In  the  culture  of  thofe  againft  walls  and  efpaliers 
train  the  branches  horizontally,  or  upright,  according 
as  the  fpace  of  walling  admits,  and  generally  extend 
the  branches  at  their  whole  length,  as  far  as  the  li¬ 
mited  bounds  of  the  wall  and  efpalicr  allows ;  and  as 
the  branches  will  fend  out  many  (tinerfluous  and  ufelefs 
{hoots  in  fummer,  they  mull  be  pruned  in  that  feafon, 
in  June,  July,  Sec.  cutting  off  the  fore-right  Ihoots, 
and  fuch  as  appear  unneceffary  or  not  wanted  {or  train¬ 
ing,  retaining  only  fome  good,  fide,  lateral  (hoots,  in 
the  moft  vacant  (paces,  where  further  fupplies  of  bran¬ 
ches  are  r.eceffary ;  and  nail  them  in  clofe,  at  their 
D  d  2  full 
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full  length,  till  winter-pruning;  when,  any  time  from 
Oftcber  to  March,  examine  the  general  branches,  re¬ 
taining  all  thofe  of  former  training  that  are  good,  and 
if  mere  are  ftill  wanted  to  complete  the  expanlion, 
leave  fome  proper  (hoots  of  lait  fummer ;  or  if  any  old 
branches  appear  of  a  bad  growth  or  decayed,  cut  them 
out,  leaving  young  fhoots  to  fupplv  their  place;  and 
all  Ihoots  which  were  trained  in  lull  fummer,  not  now 
wanted  for  the  above  occafions,  or  not  required  in  any 
vacant  part,  prune  of!'  clofe,  generally  retaining  a  lead¬ 
ing  (hoot  ic  each  mother  branch,  and  extended  in  length 
far  a1  their  extreme  bounds,  and  only  fhortened  when 
they  exceed  their  allotted  limits  at  fides  or  top;  and 
having  Unified  the  pruning,  nail  each  tree  accordingly 
in  regular  order  to  the  wall,  & c. 

•Some  bed  Gcofeberries  are  alfo  proper  to  plant 
ngairut  fouth  walls  to  obtain  early  fruit,  both  to  gather 
green  for  tarts,  and  for  ripening  in  early  perfection  of 
improved  liae  and  flavour:  the- trees  trained  and  ma¬ 
naged  as  advifed  for  the  Currants  in  the  fame  order  of 
training. 

Obferve  in  the  general  culture  of  Currants  and  Goofe- 
berries.in  the  foregoing  different  orders  of  training,  it 
is  advjfeable  to  keep  the  trees  conflantly  cleared  from 
all  root  fuckers,  which  commonly  rife  every  year,, 
eradicating  them  clean  out  to  the  bottom. 

In  the  Red  and  White  Currants,  when  ripe,  in  July,. 
Auguff,  &c.  fome  trees  may  be  defended  with  nets  or 
mats  from  the  birds;  or  thofe  in  funny  fituations,  co¬ 
vered  with  mats  from  the  full  fun,  during  the  hot,  dry 
Weather;  and  the  fruit  may  thus  be  preierved  in  good.! 
perfection,  on  the  trees,  till  September,  Odtober,  and. 
November. 

Currants  and  Goofeberrics  may  be  forwarded  to 
early  fruiting,  by  introducing  fome  of  the  trees  in  .forc¬ 
ing  houfes;  having  full  bearing  plants,  either  planted 
jh  the  borders  within,  in  autumn,  or  fome  growing  in 
pots,  introduced  in  that  feafon,  or  in  due  time  for  forc¬ 
ing,  in  January,  or  beginning  or  middle  of  February. 

Robijnma,  FALSE  ACACIA. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Diadelphia  Decandria, 

Two  Brotherhoods,  T en  Males  ; 

Or  Plants  with  Papilio:zaceous  Flowers,  ( Herm .)  having 
two  Sets  of  Stamina,  or  ten  Stamina,  or  Males,,  in 
two  Sets,  or  Brotherhoods. 

THE  Robinias  confifl  of  feveral  fpecies  of  hardy, 
deciduous,  ornamental  tree  and  fhrub  kinds,  for  adorn¬ 
ing  the  Ihrubbery  and  other  decorative  plantations ;  are 
of  large,  middling,  and  Imallgrowth;  fome  thirty  or 


forty  feet  high,  or  more,  others  half  or  quarter  that 
height,  and  Tome  not  exceeding  three  or  four  feet; 
garnilhed  moftly  with  long,  winged,  or  pinnated  leaves, 
of  many  pairs  of  folioles;  and  fome  with  quaternate  or 
foured  leaves,  or  placed  four  together;  and  papiliona¬ 
ceous  or  butterfly-fliape  white,  red,  and  yellow  flow¬ 
ers,  in  long,  pendulous  bunches,  of  ornamental  ap¬ 
pearance  in  June;  having  monophyllous,  four-lobed 
calyxes  or  cups ;  a  corolla  of  four  unequal  petals,  con¬ 
futing  of  a  fpreading  vexillum  or  ftandard,  two  oval 
wings,  and  a  roundilh  carina  below ;  ten  diadelphous 
llamina,  an  oblong,  cylindric  germen,  fupporting  a 
bent  llyle,  and  is  fucceeded  by  oblong,  comprefled 
pods,  containing  kidney-fhape  feeds,  ripe  in  autumn  ;• 
and  by  which  the  plants  are  raifed;  alfo  by  fuckers,, 
layers,  and  cuttings. 

The  hardy  Species  of  Rob  ini  a  are,. 

l.  Robinia  Pfeud- Acacia — (Pfeud- Acacia)  Falfe  or 
Ballard-  Acacia,  or  Loculi  Tree. 

A  large,  deciduous  tree,  growing  thirty  or  forty  feet,, 
or  more,  making  ltrong  Ihoots — the  branches  thorny;, 
leaves  [large,  light-green)  complete  pinnated,  of  nine  or 
ten  pairs  of  oval  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one;  and, 
long  clufters  of  papilionaceous,  white  flowers,  in  June, 
one  flower  on  each  pedicle;  and  prickly  llipula. — Na¬ 
tive  of  Virginia.  [Bight  or  any  common  foil.) 

Varieties. — Common  Falfe-Acacia,  as  above,  with 
oblong  comprefled  pods. 

[Pfeud-  Acacia  echinata)  or  Prickly,  Short- 
podded,  Falfe  Acacia. 

[Pfeud-Acacia  hifpida ;  flora  rojea)  hifpid-flalked,  or 
Rofe  Acacia. 

A  fmaller  tree,  of  Ihrub-like  growth,  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  high — the  branches  and  flower-ftalks  hifpid,  in 
fmall,  briltly  fpines;  large,  pinnated  leaves ;  and  bunch* 
es  of  large,  moll-beautiful,  deep,  rofe-coloured  or  fear- 
let  flowers;  in  June  or  July. — Native  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  [Lighter  any  common  foil.). 

a.  Robinia  Caragana — (Caragana  Jiberiea)  Siberian' 
Caragana. 

A  deciduous  fhrub,  growing  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
ot  more— the  leaves  [middling,  dark- green)  abrupt- 
pinnated,  of  five  or  fix  pair  of  oblong  lobes,  not  termi^ 
nated  by  an  odd  one;  and  Ample  peduncles  or  flower- 
ftalks,  with  yellow  flowers,  in  May  or  June. — Native 
of  Siberia  and  Tartary.  [Any  foil.) 

3.  Robinia  frutefeens  —  Shrubby,  Four-leaved>  Sibe¬ 
rian  Robinia, 

A  deciduous  fnrub,  eight  or  ten  feet  high*  with 
erett  branches  and  golden-coloured  bark— the  leaves 

[‘middling. 
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( middling ,  deeper  - green)  quaternate,  or  placed  by 
fours,  on  very  Ihort  foot-ftalks ;  and  moil  Ample  pe¬ 
duncles,  with  yellow  flowers,.  May  or  June. — Native 
of  Siberia  and  Tartary.  (dny  /oil.) 

4.  Robinia  fygmaa — Dwarf,  Four-leaved  Shrubby 
Robinia. 

A  fmall,  deciduous  Ihrub,  three  or  four  feet  high — 
the  leaves  {J mailer )  quaternate,  or  placed  by  fours, 
fitting  clofe,  narrow  wedge  lhape;  and  moft  Ample 
peduncles,  or  flower-ftalks,  with  yellow  flowers.  May 
or  June. — Native  of  Siberia,  (.day  foil.) 

Thefe  four  fpecies  of  Robinia  are  deferable  furniture 
ttraflift  in  decorating  flirubberies  and  other  plantations 
in  pleafure-grounds,  as  ornamental  flowering-trees  and 
fhrubs:  they  appear  confpicuoufly  beautiful  in  fummer 
in  their  elegant  long,  pinnated,  and  Angular  quaternate' 
leaves,  in  the  different  fpecies;  and  produce  their 
flowers  in  May  and  June  very  agreeably;  which  in 
the  Rofe  Acacia  in  particular,  is-of  fuperior  beauty  in- 
their  fcarlet  or  rofe  colour,  and  f^r  which  the  fhrubs 
merit  a  place  in  the  principal  fhrubbery  clumps  or 
fpacious  borders,  efpecially  as  they  generally  begin 
flowering  when  but  of  fmall  young  growth,  very  orna¬ 
mentally;  however,  all  the  others  alfo  deferve  admit¬ 
tance,  and  will  effefl  apleaflng  variety,  in  aflemblage 
with  other  decorative  trees  and  fhrubs,  difpofed  in  a 
diverAAed  order. 

All  the  forts  are  cultivated  for  fale  in  the  nurferies, 
and  may  be  obtained  of  proper  growth  for  planting  in 
autumn  or  fpring. 

They  are  propagated  by  feed,  fuckers,  layers,  and 
cuttings;  orfome  varieties  occaflonaily  by. grafting. 

The  feeds  may  be  fowed  in  the  fpring,  any  time  in 
March  or  beginning  of  April,  in  a  bed  or  borders  of 
light  earth,  the  plants  will  moftly  come  up  the  fame 
fpring:  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  till  the  autumn  or 
fpring  following,  then  tranfplanted  in  the  nurfery  in 
rows,  to  encreafe  in  growth,  two  or  three  years,  and 
then  will  he  of  proper  Azes  for  Anal  tranfplanting  in¬ 
to  the  fhrubbery  or  where  they  are  to  remain  in  the  in¬ 
tended  plantations. 

By  fuckers,  layers  and  cuttings,-  the  Common  Falfe 
Acacia,  and  fome  others,  fend  up  fuckers  from  the 
roots  occaflonaily,  which  may  be  taken  up  in  autumn 
or  fpring  with  roots  to  each,  and  planted  as  above; 
and  layers  and  cuttings  of  young  fhoots,  in  the  fpring 
or  autumn,  will  be  rooted  by  autumn  following,  or  of 
the  Common  Faife  Acacias,  cuttings  of  roots  in  the 
fpring  ate  fometimes  planted  in  pots,  plunged  in  an 
qpen  hot-bed,  will  put  out  fhoots  above  and  form 
plants. - 


Or  any  particular  variety,  fuch  as  the  Rofe  Acacia-, 
&c.  may  be  propagated  by  grafting  it  in  the  fpring  up¬ 
on  flocks  of  any  of  the  other  kinds. 

When  the  plants,  raifed  by  the  different  methods, 
are  two  or  three  to  four  or  flve  feet  growth,  according 
to  that  of  the  different  fpecies,  they  are  of  proper 
Azes  for  the  feveral  plantations  in  which  they  may  be 
intended ;  may  be  tranfplanted  in  the  autumn  or  fpring 
or  any  time  in  mild  weather,  from.  O&ober  to  March, 
cr.  April ;  and  in  performing  which  difpofe  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  refpeflive  Azes  they  attain  in  full' 
growth;  the  larger  kinds  place  towards  the  back  part, 
thofe  of  lower  growth  plant  more  or  lefs  forward; 
and  being  thus  Anally  planted,  let  them  advance  in  full' 
growth,  or  only  prune  cafual,  ftrolling,  diforderly. 
flioots,  to  preferve  the  heads  a  little  regulai . 

Rosa,  ROSE  TREE. 

Clafs  and  Order; 

Icofandria,.  Polygynia, 

Twenty  or  more  Males,  Many  F emalcs ; 

Or  Plants  with  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  having  twenty , 
or  more,  Stamina,  or  Males,  and  numerous  Fijlillums, 
or  Females. 

THIS  Genus  comprizes  many  fpecies,  and  nume¬ 
rous  varieties,  of  the  Rofe  tribe,  forming. a  grand 
colledlion  of  thofe  moft  eminent  ornamental  flowering- 
fhrubs,  moftly  of  the  deciduous  kind,  and  one  ever¬ 
green  ;  all  of  great  merit  for  adorning  the  pleafure- 
g.round  in  fhrubberies,  flower-borders,  &c.  in  their 
moll  beautiful,  large,  odoriferous  flowers,  feveral 
months  in  fummer;  are  generally  of  bulhy  growth, 
two  cr  three  to  Ax  or  eight  feet  high;  moftly  armed, 
more  or  lefs,  with  thorny  prickles,  and  garniihed  with 
middling  and  fmall,  pinnated  or  winged  leaves,  of  two 
or  three  pair  of  oblong-oval  folioles,  terminated  by- 
an  odd  lobe;  and  many  large,  delightful  flowers,  of 
flve  petals,  in  the  common  Angle  kinds,  but  numerous  in 
the  doubles;  conflfting  of  reds,  whites,  yellows,  &c. 
in  vaft  variety;  having  to  each  flower  a  monophyllous 
or  one-leaved  bellied,  flelhy,  calyx,  divided  into flve  long- 
narrow  fegments  above,  but  globular  and  flelhy  at  the 
bafe  and  permanent ;  acorollh,of  Ave  obverfe-heart- 
fliape  petals,  increaflng  numeroufly  in  the  double  vari¬ 
eties,  in  many  feries*  one  within  another  to  the  cen¬ 
tre;  twenty  or  more  hair-like  (lamina,  and  many 
fmall  germina  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  fupporting 
numerous  flyles;  the  continuing  flelhy  bafe  of  the  ca¬ 
lyx  becomes  a  tuibinated-oval  flelhy,  unilocular  red 
berry.  Ailed  with  many  oblong,  hairy  feeds,  ripe  in 
autumn,  and  by  which  the  plants  may  be  raifed,  for 
new  varieties ;  but  moft  of  the  forts  propagate  abun¬ 
dantly  by  fuckgrs  riflng  plentifully  from  the  roots  every 

year 
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year;  and  fome  curious  forts,  not  very  produdtive  of 
fuckers,  are  propagated  by  layers,  budding,  Ac. 

Many  fpecies,  moftly  furnifliing  varieties,  more  or 
lefs. 

1.  Rosa  canir.a — Canine  or  Dog-Rofe;  or  Wild  Rofe 
of  the  Hedges. 

A  deciduous  (hrub,  fix  or  eight  feet  growth — the. 
fiems  armed  with  thorny  prickles ;  leaves  {middling) 
pinnated,  with  prickly  foot- (talks;  and  ovate  germi- 
na,  and  fmooth  peduncles  or  flower-ftalks ;  and  final! 
fingle  flower. — Native  of  England  and  mod  parts  of 
.Europe,  in  hedges,  Ac.  {Any  foil .) 

Varieties. — White-flowered  Dog  Rofe. 

Red-flowered  Dog  Rofe. 

'2.  Rosa  arasenfis,  Field  or  Corn  Rofe. 

A  deciduous  fnrub,  five  or  fix  feet — the  ftem  and 
leaf  petioles  prickly ;  pinnated  leaves,  globofe  germi- 
na,  fmooth  peduncles,  with  fmall  flowers  in  a  corym- 
bus. — Native  of  England,  Ac.  {Any  foil.) 

Varieties . — White  Field  Rofe. 

■Red  Field.  Rofe. 

3.  Rosa  alba — White  Rofe  Tree. 

A  deciduous  (hrub,  of  ftrong,  branchy  growth,  fix 
or  feven  feet  high — prickly  fiems  and  petioles ;  leaves 
{middling,  light-green)  pinnated  ;  and  ovate  fmooth 
germina ;  hifpid  peduncles,  with  a  large  white  flower  ; 
June  and  July,. — Native  of  Europe.  {Any  foil.) 

Varieties. — Double  White  Rofe. 

Large  double  White  Rofe. 

Semi-double  White  Rofe. 

Dwarf  fingle  White  Rofe. 

Maidens-blufh  White  Rofe. 

4.  Rosa  gallica — Gallican,  or  Common  Red  Rofe. 

A  various  deciduous  (hrub,  three  or  four  to  five  or 
fix  feet  high,  or  more,  in  the  different  varieties — the 
fiems,  and  petioles  or  leaf  foot-ftalks,  hifpid-prickly ; 
leaves  {largijb  and  middling)  pinnated,  of  three  to 
five  oval  lobes ;  and  oval,  hifpid  germina,  and  hifpid 
peduncles,  with  large,  red  flowers — Native  of  the 
fouth  of  Europe.  {-Any  common  foil.) 

Varieties.— Suppofed  to  ccnffi  of  the  folio-wing — ■ 

Common  deep  Red  Rofe. 


Double -flowered  Red  Rofe. 

Semi-double  Red  Rofe, 

Rofa  Mundi,  or  ftriped  Red  Role. 

.  York  and  Lancafter,  or  variegated  Red 
,  Rofe. 

Belgic  Red  Rofe. 

Blulh  Belgic  Red  Rofe. 

Red  Monthly  Rofe. 

Striped  Monthly  Rofe. 

White  Monthly  Rofe. 

Red  Darnafk  Rofe  {pale  red.) 

White  Da  mafic  Rofe. 

Velvet  Red  Rofe. 

Marbled  Red  Rofe. 

Double  Virgin  Rofe. 

Red  and  Y ellow  Auftrian  Rofe ;  red  or 
copper  colour ,  on  the  outfde,  yellow 
within. 

Yellow  Rofe  (Common  fingle.) 

Double  Yellow  Rofe.  ^ 

.Frankfort  Rofe  —  of  large,  ftrong 
growth;  with  red  flowers,  but  often 
irregular,  and  not  fo  odorous  as  mo  ft 
of  the  others. 

5.  Rosa  centifolia — Hundred-leaved  Rofe. 

A  various  deciduous  fhrub,  three  to  four  or  five  feet 
high — the  fiems  hifpid-prickly  ;  fmooth  petioles  or 
leaf-ftalks;  the  leaves  {middling,  dark-green)  pinnated 
of  three  or  five  ovate  lobes ;  oval  hifpid  germina,  and 
hifpid  peduncles,  with  large,  very  double  red  flowers. 
— Native  of  Europe.  {Any  common  foil.) 

'  V arieties — -fuppofed  the  following — 

Dutch  Hundred-leaved  Rofe — {deep- 
red.) 

Blulh  Hundred-leaved  Rofe. 

Provence  Rofe— very  large,  deep  red. 
Cabbage  Provence  Rcfe  —  large,  full 
double ;  the  petals  involving  one  ano¬ 
ther  like  a  cabbage. 

Pale  Provence  Rofe. 

Childing  Provence  Rofe;  fmaller  Rofes, 
growing  from  the  fide  of  the  larger. 
Blulh  Provence  Rofe. 

Mofs  Provence  Rofe — mod  curious  in 
the  peduncles  or  flower-ftalks  and  ca¬ 
lyx;  being  covered  with  a  Ihaggy- 
like  kind  of  mofs ;  the  fiems  brown 
and  veryclofely  armed  with  fpines. 
Singleton’s  Blulh  Hundred-leaved  Rofe. 
Pompone  Rofe;  delicately  beautiful. 

6.  Rosa  cinnamomea — Cinnamon  Rofe. 

A  deciduous  (hrub,  three  or  four  feet  high — the 

fiems 
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Items  having  fpines  only  principally  at  the  joints  and 
rtipula,  under  the  leaves;  the  leaves  ( middling )  pin¬ 
nated,  of  five  or  feven  folioles,  petioles  almoft  fmooth ; 
globofe,  fmooth  germina,  and  fmooth  peduncles  with 
fmall,  double,  reddifh  flowers,  imparting  an  odour  like 
Cinnamon.— Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  {Any 
common  foil. ) 

f.  Rosa  Carolina — Carolina  Rofe  Tree. 

A  larger  deciduous  Ihrub,  five  to  fix  or  feven  feet 

high _ the  Items  fmooth,  purple,  prickles,  in  pairs,  at 

the  flipula  of  the  leaves;  the  leaves  {-middling )  pin¬ 
nated*  of  feven  oval  folioles,  fmooth  filming,  fawed, 
the  petioles-prickly ;  globofe,  hifpid  germina,  and  pe¬ 
duncles  fomewhat  hifpid;  with  fmall,  livid-red  flowers, 
moftly  in  cluflers. — Native  of  Carolina.  {Any  common 
foil.) 

Varieties.  —  Common-  Single-flowered  Carolina. 
Rofe. 

Pennfyivania  Rofe ;  Double-flower¬ 
ed  ;  very  beautiful. 

Pale-red-flowered  Pennfyivania  Rofe. 

S.  Rosa  millofa — Villofe-leaved,  or  Apple-beat  ing 
Rofe. 

A  larger  deciduous  flirub,  feven  or  eight  feet  high, 
with  finong  Items — the  items  armed  with  fcattered 
f jines ;  leaves  pinnated  {large,  nvoolly)  of  five  or  fe¬ 
ven  folioles,  downy  on  both  fides,  petioles  prickly ; 
globofe,  prickly  germina,  peduncles  hifpid,  and  large 
red  flowers,  fucceeded  by  large,  roundiih,  apple-ihape, 
eatable  heps;  fometimes  ufed  for  fiveetmeais,  &c.— 
Native  of  England,  in  hedges.  {Any  foil.) 

Varieties. — Common  fingle-flowered  Apple  Rofe. 

Double-flowered  Apple  Rofe. 

Semi-double-flowered  Apple  Rofe. 

9.  Rosa  pimbinellifolia — Pimpinella-leaved,  or  Bur¬ 
net-leaved  Rofe. 

A  fmr.ll  deciduous  fhrub,  three  or  four  feet  high — 
the  items  (lender,  clofely  armed  with  itrait  fcattered 
fpines;  leaves  {J'mall)  pinnated,  of  feven  fmall,  round- 
ifh  folioles,  petioles  rough;  globofe,  fmooth  germina, 
and  fmooth  peduncles,  with  fmall,  Angle  flowers. — Na¬ 
tive  of  England,  &c.  {Any  foil.) 

Varieties. — White-flowered  Burnet-leaved  Rofe. 

Red- flowered  Burnct-lcaved  Rofe. 

10.  P.os  a  alpina — Alpine  Thornlefs  Rofe. 

A  fmall  deciduous  ihrub,  three  or  four  feet  high — 
the  ftems  unarmed  or  without  prickles ;  leaves  {mid¬ 


dling)  pinnated  fmooth;  ovate  germina,  and  peduncles 
fomewhat  hifpid,  with  deep-red  Angle  flowers.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Helvetian  Alps.  {Any  foil.) 

11.  Rosa  fpimjtjfima—  Mofl-fpinous,  or  Dwarf  Scotch 
Rofe. 

A  dwarf  deciduous  under-ihrub,  one,  two,  or  three 
feet  high — the  ftems  very  clofely  armed  with  fpines; 
leaves  {mofl  fmall)  pinnated,  petioles  very  prickly; 
ovate  fmooth  germina,  and  prickly  peduncles  with 
fmall  white  odorous  flowers. — Native  of  Scotland  and 
fome  other  parts  of  Europe.  {Any  foil.) 

Varieties. — Common  White-flowered  Scotch  Role. 

Red-flowered  Scotch  Rofe. 

Yellow-flowered  Scotch  Rofe. 

Stripe-flowered  Scotch  Rofe. 

Marble-flowered  Scotch  Rofe- 

12.  Rosa  pendula — Pendulous-fruited  Rofe. 

A  deciduous  ihrub,  four  feet  high — the  ftems  hifpid  ; 
leaves  {middling)  pinnated,  of  five  or  feven  folioles; 
ovate  fmooth  germina,  peduncles  Infpid,  red  flowers, 
and  long  pendulous  or  hanging  fruit. —Native  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  {Any  foil.) 

13.  Rosa  rubiginofa — Rubiginous,  or  Rufty-leaved 
Rofe. 

14.  Rosa  femper-virens — Ever-green  Mufk  Rofe. 

A  middling,  ever-green,  ihrubby  plant,  of  flender, 
fomewhat  inclining  or  trailing  growth,  five  or  fix  feet 
— the  ftems  armed  with  fpines;  leaves  {middling Jkin- 
ing -green)  pinnated  of  five  or  feven  oval  acute-pointed 
folioles,  petioles  prickly;  ovate  hifpid  germina,  and 
hifpid  peduncles,  with  white  mufky  flowers  in  cluflers, 
— Native  of  Germany.  {Any foil.) 

Varieties. — Single-flowered  Mufk  Role. 

Double-flowered  Mufk  Rofe. 

Deciduous  Mulk  Rofe. 

15.  Rosa  eglanttria — Eglantine  Rofe,  or  Sweet-Briar. 

A  deciduous  fhrub,  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  of  ftrong 
growth — the  ftems  armed  with  ftrong,  ereft,  fcattered 
fpines;  leaves  (fmall)  pinnated,  of  five  or  feven  fmall 
acute  folioles,  of  a  fweet  odour,  petioles  rough;  glo¬ 
bofe  fmooth  germina,  and  fmooth  peduncles  with  fmall 
flowers,— Native  of  England,  Switzerland,  &c.  {Any 
foil) 
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V aneties. — Common  fin gle- flowered  Sweet-briar. 

Double  Red-flowered  Sweet-briar. 

Semi-double-flowered  Sweet-briar. 

Blufli-red  double  Sweet-briar. 

Yellow- flowered  double  Sweet-briar. 

16.  Roo  a  indica — Indian,  or  Smooth  China  Rafe. 

A  fmall  deciduous  fliryb — the  flems  almoft  with 
thorns ;  leaves  ( middling )  pinnated,  of  five  folioles,  the 
end  one  largeft,  petioles  prickly;  ovate  fmooth  ger- 
roina,  and  fmooth  peduncles. — Native  of  China.  ( Any 
Jail,  <, warmjituation .) 

-Qlher  ‘varieties  of  different  fpecies,  viz. 

Burgundy  Dwarf  Rofe. 

Thornlefs  Rofe. 

:Rofe  de  Meux — a  delicate  Blulh-red  Rofe. 

S  tepney  Rcfe. 
f  Portland  Rofe. 

St.  Francis’s  Rofe. 

Double  Velvet  Rofe. 

Blufh  Velvet  Rofe. 

In  the-iiumerous  different  varieties  of  Rofes,  it  is  ra- 
•ther  difficult,  in  many  of  them,  to  determine  exadtly  to 
which  fpecies  they  belong,  efpecially  as  many  of  them 
which  are  ranged  under  fome  of  the  refpe&ive  fpecies, 
as  in  the  Gallican  Rofe,  differ  very  confiderably  in  the 
appearance  of  their  general  growth,  and  the  fizes  -of 
the  plants,  as  alfo  in  the  appearance  of  their  flowers 
in  fize  and  colour;  they,  however,  agreeable  to  the 
lpecific  diflindtion,  are  ranged  as  near  as  could  be  pof- 
fibly  judged,  under  their  proper  fpecies. 

They  are  all  moll  definable  flowering-lhrubs,  emi¬ 
nent  as  general  ornaments  in  every  garden,  in  their  nu¬ 
merous  beautiful  flowers,  large,  elegant,  and  odorous, 
and  Angularly  ornamental  in  flower-borders,  lhrubberj.es, 
&c.  and  the  plants  moll  hardy  to  grow  in  any  foil  and 
situation ;  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  all  gardens,  both 
of  large  and  fmall  extent,  and  any  expofure,  as  moll  of 
the  forts  will  grow  -freely  any  where  without  trouble, 
or  require  but  little  culture,  flower  abundantly  every  fum- 
mer,  and  multiply  exceedingly  by  fuckers  rifing  from  the 
roots;  and  the  fuckers  being  planted  off  in  autumn, 
will  flower  the  firfi  or  fecond  year,  and  continue  encreaf- 
jng  many  years  in  a  floriferous  growth. 

Moll  of. the  Rofes  growing  in  a  bufhy  order,  branch¬ 
ing  out  low,  often  advancing  with  feveral  flems  from 
near  the  bottom,  and  many  fuckers  from  the  root,  they 
may  either  accordingly,  on  fome  occafions,  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  in  their  natural  bufliy  manner,  or  all 
fuckers  rifing  immediately  from  the  root  cleared  off, 
leaving  only  one,  or  more,  principal  flems  to  ihoot  out 
in  a  natural  branchy  growth;  and  fome  may  alfo  be 
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trained  with  only  a  Angle  Item,  and  this  pruned  up  be¬ 
low,  from  all  lateral  branches,  to  a  clean  ftraightgrowth, 
one,  two,  to  three  or  four  feet  high ;  and  to  branch  out 
above  at  thefe  heights,  and  form  bufhy  heads;  or  fome 
may  be  trained  fpreading  with  feveiul  bottom  flems, 
againft  walls,  palings,  or  rails;  and  alfo  to  form  Rofe 
hedges  along  the  front  or  back  part  of  particular  bor¬ 
ders,  or  other  compartments,  to  produce  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  flowers,  where  required. 

Rofes,  in  their  mode  of  flowering,  produce  the. flow¬ 
ers  principally  upon  the  young  Ihoots  of  the  fame  year, 
in  May,  June,  July,  &c.  arifing  at  the  ends  and  fides 
of  the  Ihoots,  often  feveral  together,  in  different  flages 
of  growth,  full  Bowers,  and  buds  advancing  in  fuc- 
xeflion. 

The  principal  feafon  of  Rofes  flowering, -is  June,  Ju¬ 
ly,  and  Auguft,  in  the  different  fpecies  and  varieties; 
or  fome,  as  the  monthly  Rofes,  in  a  warm  fituation,  or 
-againft  a  fouth  wall,  fometimes  flower  in  May ;  and 
which,  and  fome  other  forts,  as  the  Mu(k  Rofes,  like- 
wife  flower  late  in  the  feafon,  or  till  the  end  of  Ram¬ 
mer  and  autumn;  the  laft-mentioned  forts  in  particu¬ 
lar,  generally  flower  principally  in  the  autumn,  after 
moll  of  the  other  kinds  are  done  flowering. 

Or  when  required  to  have  fome  of  any  forts  of 
Rofes  flower  late,  to  obtain  a  longer  fucceflion  of  flow¬ 
ers,  it  may  be  effe&ed  occafionally,  either  By  tranf- 
planting  fome  late  in  the  fpring,  about  April  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  May,  well  watered,  and  by  checking  their  firfi 
growth,  by  the  late  tranfplanting,  they  will  fhoot  later 
in  the  feafon,  and  flower  in  the  latter-part  of  fummer; 
or  in  others,  not  transplanted  as  above,  but  by  pruning 
the  tops  of  the  young  Ihoots  of  the  fame  year,  in  May 
and  beginning  of  June,  it  retards  the  firft  flowering, 
and  they  emitting  frefti  Ihoots  the  fame  feafon,  will  pro¬ 
duce  Rofes  late  in  fummer  and  autumn. 

Sweet-briar  is  efteemed  for  planting  principally  for 
the  odorous  feent  of  its  leaves;  and  occafionally,  in  the 
different  forts,  to  effect  variety,  in  affemblage  with  any 
of  the  Rofe  tribe. 

Rofes  for  planting,  may  be  had  in  colleftions,  or  as 
•required,  at  the  common  nurferies,  in  proper  plants 
for  immediate  flowering  the  firft  year  ;  and,  in  the 
greater  part,  may  be  propagated  plentifully  by  fuckers, 
rifing  from  the  roots  annually  in  fummer,  to  plant  off  the 
autumn,  winter,  or  fpring  following ;  the  larger  ones 
planted  at  once  where  they  are  to  remain ;  or  the  fmal- 
ler  plants,  if  wanted,  fet  in  a  nurlery  for  a  year  or 
two. 

The  feafon  for  planting  Rofes  is  any  time  in  open 
weather,  from  Oflober  or  November,  to  March  or 
April. 


All 
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All  the  different  fpecies  and  varieties  of  Rofes  may 
be  planted  any  where  as  principal  fummer  ornaments 
to  every  garden,  proper  to  adorn  borders,  fhrubberies, 
and  other  compartments,  where  thought  eligible,  in 
almoft  any  foil,  fttuation,  and  expofure,  planted  either 
in  fingle  ftems,  cutting  or  clearing  away  all  lateral 
and  bottom  fhoots  and  branches  therefrom,  and  fhorten 
long,  ftraggling  tops  and  rambling  flioots ;  or  others, 
growing  branchy  from  the  bottom,  cutting  out  any 
very  irregular  growths,  may  be  planted  in  that  order, 
to  grow  at  once  more  bufhy,  if  required ;  and,  in  plant¬ 
ing,  difpofe  them  generally  in  fome  front  or  confpicu- 
ous  fituations  next  the  walks,  lawns.  &c.  where  they 
may  appear  ornamental  when  flowering. 

In  their  advancing  growth,  either  trained  fome  with 
fingle  ftems,  as  above  intimated,  of  one  or  two  feet, 
or  more,  by  clearing  away  all  flde-fhoots  and  fuckers 
from  the  roots,  in  which  they  will  form  the  handfomeft 
plants,  with  regular  heads,  and  produce  larger  flow¬ 
ers  ;  or  others  may  be  permitted  to  branch  out  from 
the  bottom  in  a  more  full  and  bufhy  manner;  and  in 
all  of  which,  as  they  will  fometimes  run  out  in  ram¬ 
bling  flioots,  they  fhouid  have  occafional  pruning, 
either  fometimes  in  fummer,  in  very  rude  fhoots,  or 
principally  in  autumn,  winter,  or  fpring,  to  regulate 
general  diforderly  growths,  and  to  cut  out  decayed 
wood,  alfo  to  eradicate  fuckers  from  the  roots. 

As  fome  forts  have  flender,  ftraggling  brrncnes,  as 
in  the  ever-green  and  Mufk  Rofes,  and  fome  others, 
it  is  proper  to  give  them  fupport  of  flakes,  to  keep 
them  in  an  upright  growth ;  or  fome  of  thefe  forts 
trained  to  walls. 

Likewife,  Rofes  are  fometimes  planted  and  trained 
in  low  hedges,  two  or  three  feet  high,  both  for  orna¬ 
ment  and  to  produce  large  quantities  of  flowers,  to  gather 
either  for  boequets  or  (economical  occafions ;  and,  for 
which  purpofe,  having  a  quantity  of  fuckers  or  full 
plants,  they  may  be  planted  in  a  fingle  row,  either 
along  the  back  or  front  of  a  border,  a  foot  afunder  ; 
ana  when  all  are  planted,  cut  the  tops  even  to  an 
equal  height,  of  half  a  yard  or  two  or  three  feet ; 
and  as  they  will  annually  (hoot  out  ftrongly  at  fides 
and  tops,  they  fhouid  be  cut  in  regular  with  a  knife  or 
garden  ft,  trs,  either  in  autumn,  when  done  flower¬ 
ing,  or  in  winter  or  fpring. 

The  Eglanteria  or  Sweet-briar,  for  its  fweet  feent, 
is  alfo  fo;  ed  into  fmall  hedges  occafionally,  either  by 
fowing  the  feed  in  a  drill  where  the  hedge  is  intended, 
and  the  plants  to  remain  ;  or  by  planting  young  feed- 
lin"  plants  from  a  nurfery,  when  of  one  or  two  years 
oldl  as  taey  do  not  fucceed  well  when  tranfplanted  of 
large  growth  ;  the  roots  are  apt  to  be  woody  and  na¬ 
ked  of  fibres,  that  will  not  flrike  freely,  like  young 
plants. 


Or  Rofes  may  alfo  be  planted  agab  fl  walls  or  pal¬ 
ings,  and  the  branches  nailed  thereto  in  regular  order, 
in  which  they  will  flower  very  agreeably  ;  or  fome 
monthly  rofes,  or  any  principal  or  more  deflrabie  A  rts 
planted  again!!  fouth  walls,  it  will  promote  their  early 
flowering;  and  as  fome  forts  are  of  ftraggling  grov. 
as  in  the  ever-grecn  and  Mufk  Rofes,  &c.  it  would  be 
eligible  to  plant  fome  again!!  walls  or  rails,  in  which 
to  train  the  branches  regularly. 

Some  principal  forts  may  alfo  be  planted  in  pots,  for 
moving  therein,  when  in  flower,  to  adorn  any  parti¬ 
cular  parts. 

Alfo,  where  any  are  required  for  forcing,  they 
fhouid  be  planted  in  pots,  ready  to  introduce  in  hot- 
houfes  or  forcing-frames,  &c.  of  artificial  heat,  in 
the  proper  feafon,  winter  or  early  in  the  fpring ;  and 
in  which  they  may  be  forwarded  to  an  early  bloom,  in 
February,  March,  and  April,  two  or  three  months 
before  their  natural  feafon  in  the  open  ground. 

The  general  propagation  or  method  of  increafing 
and  raifing  mof!  of  the  different  kinds  of  Rofes,  is 
principally  by  fuckers  from  the  root,  fent  up  very  abun¬ 
dantly  every  fummer,  fit  to  plant  off  next  autumn  or 
winter,  &c.  or  alfo  occafionally  by  layers,  or  efpe- 
cially  where  any  do  not  furnifh  fuckers  freely,  fuch  as 
in  the  Mofs  Provence  Rofe,  which  is  generally  fparing 
in  fuckers;  and,  in  default  thereof,  this  and  any  other 
curious  forts  of  fimilar  nature  are  either  raifed  by  lay¬ 
ers  of  the  young  branches,  or  by  budding  them  upon 
any  common  Role  liocks. 

However,  the  propagation  by  fuckers  obtain  more 
or  lefs  in  all  the  forts;  they  being  produced  in 
fpring  and  fummer,  may  be  feparated  or  digged  up, 
when  of  one  or  two  years  growth,  in  autumn,  winter, 
or  fpring,  with  root3  to  each ;  prune  long,  ftraggling 
parts  of  the  root,  and  fhorten  the  weak  tops;  and  ntay 
be  planted,  either  fome  in  a  nurfery  for  training  to  a 
proper  growth,  or  ftrong  ones  may  be  planted  at  once 
where  they  are  to  continue  for  flowering. 

As  Rofes  often,  in  their  natural  Hate,  run  up  with 
feveral  fuckers,  which,  permitted  to  remain,  become  fo 
many  ftems  in  a  large,  bufhy  growth,  in  which  cafe 
the  whole  plant  may  occafionally  be  taken  up,  and  the 
cncreafed  parts  divided  into  feparate  ftems,  with  roots 
to  each,  and  planted,  each  forming  a  diftind!  plant. 

Layers,  where  intended,  mud  be  of  the  young 
fhoots,  laying  them  in  the  autumn  or  fpring,  and  they 
will  be  rooted  in  one  fummer  for  planting  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  following. 

Or  may  raife  Rofes  from  the  feed  to  obtain  new  va 
rictias;  and  may  be  fowed  in  the  autumn  or  fpring,  in 
E  e  a  bed 
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s  bed  or  border  of  light  earth ;  and  the  feedling-plants, 
when  a  year  old,  tranfplanted  in  a  nurfery. 

But  the  Sweet-briars  are  generally  raifed  or  propa- 
gatrd  from  feed  in  the  common  fort;  or  the  different 
varieties  of  double  kinds,  &c.  by  fuckers  and  layers, 
though  the  Briars  are  very  reluflant  in  fuckers:  fow 
the  feed  in  autumn  or  fpring,  either  broad-caft  and 
raked  in,  or  covered  in  with  earth  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  deep,  or  fowed  in  drills  that  depth,  both  in  drills 
a  foot  afunder,  for  occafional  tranfplanting;  and  fome 
may  be  fowed  in  a  Angle  drill,  along  the  edge  of  a 
border  in  the  fore  or  back  part,  or  of  any  other  com¬ 
partment,  to  form  a  fort  of  hedge,  if  required,  either 
to  remain,  or  fome  tranfplanted  while  of  young 
growth,  for  they  will  not  tranfplant  fuccefsfully  when 
large. 

O 

Or  the  double  and  other  varieties  of  the  Sweet- 
briars,  if  they  do  not  afford  fuckers  for  propagation, 
they  may  be  raifed  by  layers  of  the  young  wood  in  the 
fpring  or  autumn,  or  budded,  in  fummer,  upon  any 
of  the  Briar  or  Rofe  flocks. 

Rubus,  BRAMBLE  and  Raspberry. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Icofandria,  Polygynia, 

f Twenty,  or  more ,  Males,,  Many  F emales ; 

Or  Plants  with  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  having  twen¬ 
ty,  or  more.  Stamina,  or  Male  Fructifications,  and 

many  Pifiillums  or  Females. 

TH I S  Genus,  Rubus,  furnifhes  fix  or  feven  fpecies, 
and  many  varieties  of  under-fhrubby,  trailing,  and 
upright,  fhrubby  plants,  cultivated  for  variety,  orna¬ 
ment,  and  fome  for  their  production  of  fruit;  all  of 
Bender  growth,  with  trailing  and  upright  Italics  in  the 
different  fpecies,  garnifhed  with  pinnate  and  ternate, 
digitated  leaves,  compofed  of  five  and  three  lobes; 
and  pentapetalous,  white  and  purple  flowers,  in  cluf- 
ters,  at  the  fides  and  ends  of  the  fhoots,  in  June  and 
July,  having,  to  each  flower,  a  one-leaved,  five- 
parted,  permanent  cup;  five  roundifh  petals,  contain¬ 
ing  twenty,  or  more,  fhort  flamina,  and  numerous 
germina  and  flyles ;  fucceeded  by  clufiers  of  com¬ 
pound,  roundifh,  fucculent  berries,  of  many  fmall 
acini,  furnifhed  each  with  one  feed;  the  berries  and 
feed  ripening  in  autumn,  in  Augufl  and  September, 
fome  for  eating,  others  not ;  and  the  feeds  are  feldom 
ufed  for  fowing,  as  the  plants  propagate  abundantly 
by  cuttings,  layers,  and  fuckers. 

Several  Species,  viz. 

Confining  of  trailing  kinds,  with  long,  trailing 


ftalks,  of  feveral  years  duration,  and  upright  kindsj 
with  the  Hems  of  but  one  year’s  continuance,  but  re¬ 
newed  annually  every  fpring  or  fummer  from  the 
root. 

Bramble  Kinds. 

Having  mofily  long,  trailing,  durable  Stents. 

1.  Rubus  fruticofus — (Shrubby  Rubus)  Common 

Bramble  or  Black-berry  Plarlt, 

A  trailing,  deciduous,  ftirufcby  plant,  with  long, 
flender,  trailing  Hems,  extending  ten  or  twelve  feet — 
the  Hems  armed  with  prickly  fpines ;  leaves  quinate 
and  ternate,  hand-fhape,  ( middling ,  dark-green)  of 
five  and  three  lobes;  and  white  and  purple  flowers, 
fucceeded  by  black-berries. — Native  of  England  and 
all  parts  of  Europe,  in  hedges. —  {Any  /oil  and  fitua- 
tion.) 

Varieties. — Common  Black-fruited  Bramble. 

White- fruited  Bramble. 

Double-bloffom  Bramble. 

Unarmed  or  fmooth  Bramble. 

Cut-leaved  Bramble. 

Striped-leaved  Bramble. 

2.  Rubus  cafius,  Blue-berried  Bramble  or  Dew¬ 

berry. 

A  fmaller,  weak,  trailing,  deciduous,  under-fhrub, 
with  trailing  ftalks,  extending  four  or  five  feet — the 
ftem  round  and  prickly ;  leaves  ternate,  ( middling )  of 
three  larger,  almoft  naked,  lobes ;  the  lateral  ones  bi- 
lobated;  and  fmaller,  bluifh-black  fruit. — Native  of 
England,  &c.  among  bufhes.  ( Any  foil.) 

3.  Rubus  hifpidus — Hifpid  Canada  Bramble. 

A  trailing,  deciduous,  under-fhrub — the  ftems  long, 
trailing,  hifpid  or  briftly ;  leaves  ternate,  {middling) 
of  three  naked,  fmooth  lobes,  petioles  hifpid;  and 
fmall  berries. — Native  of  Canada.  {Any  foil.) 

Raspberry  Kinds. 

Having  the  Stems  upright,  feveral  rifing  from  each 
root,  fome  lafiing  but  one  year,  and  renewed  every 
fpring. 

4.  Rubus  ideeus — (Rubus  of  Mount  Ida)  or  Com¬ 
mon  Rafpberry  Plant. 

An  upright,  under-fhrubby,  deciduous  plant,  rifing 
with  feveral  Items,,  four  or  five,  to  fix  or  eight  feet 

high-— 
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high — the  Hems  prickly;  leaves  quinate-pinnated  and 
ternate,  {middling,  light-green )  of  five  and  three  fo- 
lioles ;  petioles  or  foot-ftalks  channelled ;  purple  and 
white  flowers,  fucceeded  by  clufters  of  fine,  large, 
eatable  berries ;  July,  Auguft,  and  September. — Na¬ 
tive  of  England,  &c.  in  woods.  ( Any  common,  fer¬ 
tile  foil-) 

Varieties. — Purple- flowered  Rafpberry. 

White-flowered  Rafpberry. 

Red-fruited  Rafpberry. 

White-fruited  Rafpberry. 

Twice-bearing  White  and  Red  Rafp¬ 
berry,  producing  two  crops  of  fruit 
annual!-/;  the  firft  in  July  and  Au¬ 
guft,  the  fecond  in  September. 

Black-fruited  Rafpberry. 

Prickly-ftalked  Rafpberry. 

Smooth-ftalked  or  Cane  Rafpberry,  of 
ftronger  and  taller  growth. 

Great,  Yellow,  Antwerp  Rafpberry, 
growing  with  very  tall,  ftrong.  Items; 
and  large,  yellowifh  fruit. 

This  fpecies,  Ruhus  ida-us,  and  different  varieties, 
are  the  principal  forts  of  the  Rubus  family,  to  culti¬ 
vate  for  their  fruit;  and  for  which,  they  demand  cul¬ 
ture  in  every  garden,  the  berries  being  large  and 
agreeable  to  eat  both  in  their  natural  growth,  and  for 
tarts,  Rafpberry-jamm,  and  for  making  the  diftilled 
liquor,  called  Rafpberry,  &c. 

5.  Rubus  odcratus — Odoriferous  or  Virginia  Flower¬ 

ing  Rafpberry. 

An  upright,  larger,  deciduous,  fhrubby  plant,  with 
ftrong  Items,  five,  to  fix  or  feven  feet  high — the  Item 
unarmed  or  fmooth,  with  numerous,  Ample  leaves, 
(large,  light-green)  palmated  or  hand-lhape;  and 
many  large,  purple,  ornamental  flowers,  and  fmaller, 
black  fruit,  of  but  little  flavour. — Native  of  Virgi¬ 
nia  and  Canada.  {Any  common  foil.) 

6.  Rubus  occidentalis — Occidental  or  Weftern  Ame¬ 

rican  Rafpberry. 

An  upright,  deciduous,  ftirubby  plant — the  ftems 
prickly,  with  ternate  leaves,  ( middling )  of  three,  or 
fometimes  five  lobes,  downy  on  the  under  fide;  pe¬ 
tioles  or  foot-ftalks  round  5  and  fmail,  black  fruit. — 
Native  of  America.  ( Any  foil.) 

7.  R u  e  u s  canadenfis — Canada,  fmooth  Rafpberry. 

An  upright,  deciduous,  ftirubby  plant,  with  purple 
fiems — the  items  unarmed  or  fmooth,  digitated  or  fin¬ 


gered  leaves,  ( middling )  of  ten,  five,  and  three 
fmail,  fpear-fhape  lobes. — Native  of  Canada.  {Any 
common  foil. ) 

All  thefe  fpecies  of  Rubus  are  hardy,  fhrubby 
plants,  that  will  grow  in  any  common  foil  and  fitua- 
tion ;  are  cultivated  in  gardens,  fome,  or  all  the  forts, 
for  variety  and  ornament  in  fhrubberies,  borders,  &c. 
and  one  fort,  Commoj  Rafpberry,  and  its  feveral  va¬ 
rieties,  is  in  the  moft  general  efteem  and  cultivation 
for  their  production  of  fine  eatable  fruit,  being  larger 
and  more  agreeably-flavoured  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  fpecies ;  though  the  fruit  of  all  the  fpecies  of 
Rubus,  both  of  the  Bramble  and  Rafpbcn-y  kinds,  is 
alfo  eatable,  even  the  Common  Wild  Bramble,  or 
Black-berries  of  the  hedges ;  but  all  greatly  inferior 
to  the  Common  Rafpberries,  fo  that  the  other  forts 
are  principally  admitted  for  variety,  to  diverfify  fhrub¬ 
beries,  &c.  as  alfo  fome  varieties,  or  all  the  forts  of 
the  Common  Rafpberry  occafionally. 

But  the  Rubus  ideeus,  or  Common  Rafpberry,  and 
moft  of  its  varieties,  are  the  moft  valuable  in  culture 
for  their  abundant  crops  of  excellent  'berries,  both  of 
the  Red  and  White  forts ;  ripening  in  J uly  and  Auguft ; 
and  the  twice-bearing  fort  produces  both  in  that  fea- 
fon  and  a  fecond  fmail  crop  in  September ;  and  the 
great  Yellow  Antwerp  Rafpberry,  introduced  within 
thefe  few  years  in  the  Englifh  gardens,  grows  much 
ftronger  and  taller  than  any  of  the  other  varieties  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  and  the  fruit  moft  large  and  fine, 
ripening  about  the  fame  time  as  the  others ;  all  of 
w'hich  are  hardy  to  grow  in  any  common,  fertile  foil 
of  a  garden:  fhould  have  an  open  fituation  in  the  full 
fun;  are  commonly  planted  in  rows,  four  and  a  half 
or  five  feet  afunder,  for  full  plantations,  and  occa¬ 
fionally  planted  finglyin  borders,  &c. 

AH  the  Rafpberry  kinds  grow  with  upright  ftems ; 
generally  feveral  from  each  root,  riling  annually  in 
the  fpring  or  fummer,  produce  fruit  the  following  fum- 
mcr,  and  decay  the  enfuing  winter,  for  the  fame  in¬ 
dividual  ftems  never  bear  but  once,  and  always  die 
in  the  winter  after,  being  previoufly  fucceeded  by  a 
production  of  frelh  ftems  in  the  preceding  fummer, 
for  fucceflional  bearers  the  enfuing  year ;  as  they  al¬ 
ways  bear  the  fruit  on  the  young  or  year-old  ihoots  of 
the  former  fummer’s  production,  which,  rifing  abun¬ 
dantly  in  fuckers  immediately  from  the  continuing 
roots,  in  the  fpring,  attain  full  growth  the  fame  year, 
bear  fruit  the  fummer  following,  principally  upon 
fmail,  lateral  fnoots  of  the  fame  year,  ariflng  from 
the  fides  of  the  main  ftems;  and  the  whole  decaying 
down  to  the  root  in  winter,  as  before  obferved,  a 
proper  fucccflion  of  young  ftems  being  produced  iu 
fummer,  the  old  ones  mull  be  cut  out  to  the  bottom, 
in  winter  cu  fpring,  to  make  room  for  young  fiupply, 
E  e  2  leaving 
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leaving  three,  frur,  or  five  of  the  ftrongeft  upon 
each  ftool,  cutting  the  others  away  clofe  to  the  ground, 
together  with  the  decayed  items  aforefaid;  and  the 
remaining  fuccefiicn  fhoots  pruned  at  top,  or  ihort- 
ened  about  one-third  or  fourth  of  their  length. 

The  ether  fpecies  of  Rubus  are  valued  principally 
to  introduce  as  flowering- fh rubs  and  for  variety,  in 
diverfifying  fhrubbery  plantations  or  any  decorative 
compartments  in  pleafure-grounds,  flower-gardens, 
borders.  Sec.  or,  likewife,  may  introduce  all  or  any 
defirable  varieties  of  the  Common  Rafpberry  for  the 
fame  occafion,  in  aflemblage  with  the  others,  or  any 
principal  forts  thereof,  fuch  as  the  Rubus  odoratus, 
or  Odorous,  Virginia  Flowering-Rafpberry,  and  the 
occidental  kind,  or  any  curious  forts  of  the  Bram¬ 
ble  tribe;  though  the  Common  Bramble  is  rarely 
admitted,  or  only  fometimes  a  plant  or  two  in 
thickets  or  any  rough  plantations,  for  obfervation; 
but  the  White-fruited,  Double-flowered,  and  other 
varieties  thereof,  together  with  the  other  two  Bram¬ 
ble  fpecies,  are  proper  to  admit  in  curious  fhrubbery 
collections. 

For  the  above  occafions  of  planting  in  decorative 
compartments,  fhrubberies,  fpacious  borders.  Sec.  all 
or  any  deflrable  fpecies  and  varieties  of  the  Rubus 
fr.nilv,  being  eligible,  and  if  difpofed  in  a  varied 
order,  they  will  difplay  a  very  agreeable  variety  in 
their  general  grow'th,  flowering  and  fruiting  in  fum- 
mer  and  autumn. 

But  the  Flowering  Rafpberry  in  particular,  being 
very  muhifolicus  in  its  large,  pnlmated.  Ample  leaves, 
and  producing  numerous,  large,  confpicuous  fiowers, 
make  a  very  ornamental  appearance. 

All  the  principal  forts  may  be  procured  at  the  ge¬ 
neral  nurleries,  for  planting,  which  may  be  performed 
in  the  autumn  or  fpring,  or  any  time,  when  fettled, 
open,  weather,  from  October  to  March;  and  will 
multiply  or  encreafe  plentifully  in  their  different  or  re- 
fpecUve  ways  of  propagation. 

The  propagation  of  the  Brambles  is  effected  abun¬ 
dantly  by  layers  at  any  feafbn  of  the  year,  and  by 
cuttings  in  the  fpring  or  autumn. 

But  the  Rafpberries  are  propagated  moftly  by  fuck¬ 
ers,  rifrng  annually  from  the  roots  in  many  ftrong, 
upright  fteir.s,  in  the  fpring  and  fummer,  of  proper 
growth  for  tranfplajiting  in  autumn.  Sec.  or  fpring 
following,  with  roots  to  each,  and  either  generally 
planted  at  once  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  fome  in 
a  nurfery,  till  wanted  for  future  occafions;  and  will 
all  flower  and  fruit  the  enfuing  fummer;  or  may  like- 
'uife  be  propagated  by  layers  and  cuttings  of  the  (hoots 
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in  the  autumn  or  fpring  feafon  ;  but  fuckers,  forming 
immediate  rooted  plants,  of  proper  growth,  are  moft 
eligible  for  general  planting. 

The  Common  Rafpberries,  when  cultivated  for 
their  fruit,  lhould  have  an  open  firuation  to  the  full 
fnn,  in  any  good  foil  of  a  gard.  i* ;  are  generally 
planted  in  kitchen  gardens,  but  may  be  planted  where 
thought  convenient,  either  in  full  plantations,  in  con¬ 
tinual,  wide  rows,  a  yard  and  a  half,  or  five  feet 
afunder,  to  admit  of  proper  room  for  their  full  growth 
xn  fummer,  and  free  accefs  of  the  fun  and  air  between 
the  rows,  to  promote  the  growth  and  flavour  of  the 
fruit  in  full  perfection;  or  fome  may  alio  be  planted 
in  a  Angle  row,  along  the  back  part  or  front  of  a  bor¬ 
der,  or  on  the  Ades  or  along  the  edges  of  anv  lar^e 
quarters,  and  in  Angle,  crofs  rows,  in  the  diviAons  of 
the  latter;  or,  likewife,  may  difpofe  fome  in  Angle 
p’ants,  or  two  or  three  together,  in  borders,  &.c.  to 
grow  in  diflinCl,  Angle  branches. 

Likewife,  fome  may  be  occafionally  planted  again fl 
fouth  and  other  walls,  and  in  efpaliers,  and  the  items 
trained  thereto,  whereby  to  obtain  the  fruit  of  fupc- 
rior  growth  and  flavour. 

In  all  the  above  methods  have  the  ground  prepared 
for  their  reception,  by  proper  digging  or  trenching. 

Provide  for  planting,  as  above,  proper  fupplies  of 
young  fuckers,  of  fome  good  bearing  plants,  in  au¬ 
tumn,  or  any  time  from  September  or  October,  to 
March  or  beginning  of  April,  in  open  weather,  dig¬ 
ging  them  up  with  good  roots  to  each  plant;  and,  of 
which,  prefer  thofe  of  flrong,  ftraight  growth,  with 
the  mofl  fibrofy  roots,  as  the  roots  of  fome  are  apt-  to 
be  woody  and  naked;  and  obferving,  that  where 
fometimes  fmall,  advancing,  buds  appear  on  the  roots, 
near  or  at  a  fmall  diflance  from  the  ftem,  the  plants  are 
defirably  eligible,  as  the  buds  are  rudiments  of  future 
fhoots  for  the  following  fummer;  prune  any  long,  very 
flraggling,  and  naked,  woody  part  of  the  roots,  and 
fhorten  the  weak,  bending  tops ;  and  then,  the  ground 
where  they  are  to  be  planted  being  digged,  plant 
thofe  deAgned  for  a  full  plantation,  in  wide  rows, 
four  feet  and  a  half,  or  five  feet  afunder,  and  two  6r 
three  feet  diflance  in  each  row;  or,  for  the  larger 
kinds,  five  or  ftx  feet,  or  more,  between  the  rows, 
would  be  eligible,  to  allow  fuffleient  room  for  their 
fpreading  growth  in  fummer,  and  to  admit  the  free  air 
and  fun,  in  that  feafon,  to  the  fruit,  as  alio  to  have  good 
room  to  pa£s  between  the  rows,  to  gather  the  produce. 

Others  mav  be  planted  in  Angle  rows,  in  particular 
parts,  as  before  intimated,  or  tome  difpofed  in  patches, 
in  holders.  Sc c.  Angly,  or  two  or  three  plants  toge¬ 
ther. 
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ther,  in  a  fort  of  clump,  and  fome  againft  walls, 
palings,  rails,  and  efpaliers. 

They  will  moftly  or  all  produce  fruit  the  firft  year, 
but  more  abundantly  and  in  full  perfection  the  fecond 
fummer,  and  continue  feveral  years  in  a  plentiful, 
bearing  date;  though,  as  fometimes  after  four  or  five 
years  production,  the  fruit  will  be  fmaller  and  lefs 
abundant,  it  would  be  advifeable  to  make  a  new  plan¬ 
tation  cf  young  plants,  once  in  three,  four  or  five 
years. 

The  Rafpberry  fruit,  attaining  maturity  in  July  and 
Auguft,  in  the  principal  production,  when  ripe,  it  will 
not  continue  good  on  the  plants  above  two  or  three 
days,  and  (houli  be  gathered  accordingly,  in  fmall 
balkets,  to  contain  only  a  fmall  quantity  together, 
that  they  may  not  bruife ;  and,  likewife,  after  being 
gathered,  they  require  to  be  almoft  immediately  ufed 
for  the  purpofes  intended,  as  they  foon  fpoil,  or  in  a 
day  or  two  become  mouldy,  and  full  of  maggots,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  this  fort  of  fruit. 

With  regard  to  general  culture  of  the  plantations 
of  fruiting  Rafpberries,  they  will  require  an  annual 
dreffmg  of  pruning  and  digging  the  ground  between, 
&c.  every  autumn,  winter,  orfpring;  generally  keep 
them  clear  from  large  weeds  all  fummer,  by  occafion- 
al  hoeing,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  clear  out  all  ftroll- 
ing  fuckers  arifing  in  the  fpaces  between  the  main 
plants,  which  permit  to  advance  in  full  growth  during 
thefuinmer;  and  muft  have  a  general  pruning,  &c.  in 
autumn,  or  any  time  from  October  or  November,  to 
March  ;  and  in  which  operation,  it  muil  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  as  thefe  plants  always  bear  only  on  the 
young  Items  or  fuckers  of  a  year  old,  and  as  the  fame 
Items  or  (hoots  never  bear  but  once,  they  decaying  in 
the  winter  following,  young  ones  having  been  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  roots  in  the  preceding  fummer,  to  fuc- 
ceed  them  in  bearing,  the  old  (terns  muft  therefore  be 
cut  away  in  autumn  or  winter,  &c.  aforefaid,  dole 
down  to  the  ground,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  feleCting, 
three  or  four  of  the  ftrongeft,  young  (terns,  of  the  laft 
fummer,  on  each  ltool,  cut  away  the  weak  or  fuper- 
abundant  clean  to  the  bottom ;  and,  in  thofe  retained, 
prune  or  fhorten  the  tops,  or  only  cutting  off  the  weak, 
bending  part  thereof;  and  when  thus  pruned,  clearing 
away  the  cuttings,  &c.  dig  the  ground  between  the 
rows,  eradicating  any  draggling  fuckers  that  are  pro¬ 
duced  between  or  at  a  diftance  from  the  main  flools, 
ftirring  and  levelling  the  ground  clofe  about  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  continuing  plants,  and  in  the  intervals. 

After  pruning,  if,  where  the  ftems  are  long,  they 
draggle  much  afunder,  they  may  cither  be  tied  or 
plaited  two  or  three  together,  to  preferve  them  in  up- 
right  growth,  or  occaliorully  thofe  of  the  fame  or  of 
different  ftools  may  be  fattened  archways  together, 
above. 


In  old  plantations  of  two  or  three  years  growth,  or 
more,  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  manure,  tre  ground 
with  rotten  dung,  applied  and  digged  in  any  time  ia 
winter,  &c.  after  pruning  the  plants,  as  above;  it 
will  revive  and  give  frefh  vigour  to  the  roots,  promote 
a  ftrong,  free  growth  in  the  ftems,  and  the  fruit  will 
be  large  and  full-flavoured  accordingly. 

Sambucus,  ELDER  TREE. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Pentandria,  Trigynia, 

Five  Males,  Three  Females  ; 

Or  Plants  ’with  Hermaphrodite  Flovsers,  bavin*  jive 
Stamina  or  Male  Parts ,  and  three  Pijlillums  or  Females . 

THIS  Genus,  Sambucus,  furnithes  three  hardy 
fpecies  of  deciduous  tree  and  (hrub  kinds,  of  the  ber¬ 
ry-bearing  tribe,  to  cultivate  for  ufe  and  variety,  and 
the  berries  for  Elder  Wine ;  are  of  moderate  growth 
in  regard  to  general  fize,  producing  ftrong  (hoots,  full 
of  a  white  pith,  garnilhed  with  large,  pinnated,  or 
winged  leaves,  of  two  or  three  pair  of  oblong  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  or  end  foliole;  and  fmall,  mo- 
nopetalous,  wheel-fhape,  white  flowers,  in  large,  cy- 
mofe-umbellate  bunches,  having,  to  each  pTant,  a- 
a  fmall,  five-parted,  permanent  calyx,  a  corolla  of 
one  fmall,  rotated  petal,  cut  into  five  obtufe  fegments, 
containing  five  awl-lhape  ftamina,  terminated  by 
roundilh  anthera;  an  oval  germen,  crowned  with  three 
obtufe  ftigmas ;  and  the  germen  grows  a  fmall,  round- 
ifli,  unilocular  berry,  many  together  in  a  bunch, 
each  furnifhed  with  three  feeds ;  ripe  in  autumn;  and 
by  which  the  trees  may  be  raifed ;  but  are  more  gene¬ 
rally  propagated  by  cuttings. 

The  Species  are — 

i.  Sambucus  nigra — Black-berried  or  Common 
Elder  Tree. 

A  fmall,  deciduous  tree,  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
high,  with  jointed,  ftrong  (hoots,  full  of  pith — the 
ftem  treelike;  leaves  (largijh,  dark-green)  pinnated, 
of  two  pair  of  lobes  and  an  odd  one;  and  large,  five- 
parted,  cymofe  umbels  of  white  flowers,  fuccecdcd  by 
large,  umbellate  bunches  of  black-berries,  valuable  for 
making  Elder  Wine. — Native  of  England,  Germany, 
&c.  in  hedges,  banks,  old  walls.  &c.  ( Any  foil  and 

fixation.) 

Varieties. — Common  Black-berried  Elder. 

White-berried  Elder. 

Green-berried  Elder. 

(,  Laciniata)  Laciniated  or  Jagged-leav¬ 
ed,  called  Parfley-lcaved  Elder — the 
leaves  cut  into  narrow  fegments. 

Gold- 
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Gold-ftriped-leaved  Elder. 

Silver-ftriped-leaved  Elder. 

Siiver-dufted-leaved  Elder. 

2.  Saxieucus  racemofa — Racemofe- flowering,  er 

Red- berried  Elder. 

A  fmaller,  deciduous  tree,  of  Ihrub-like  growth, 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  high — the  Hems  arboreous ;  leaves 
( ) mailer,  dark-green)  pinnated,  of  two  and  one  pair 
of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one;  flowers  in  com¬ 
pound,  oval  clufters,  lucceeded  by  bunches  of  red 
berries. — Native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 
(  Any  foil.) 

3.  Sambucus  canadenfu — Canada,  under-lhrubby 

Elder. 

A  deciduous,  under-lhrubby  plant — -the  Item  Ihrub- 
by ;  leaves  ( middling)  fub-bipinnated,  or  doubly-wing¬ 
ed,  and  ternate;  and  cymofe,  five-parted  umbellate 
bunches  of  flowers. — Native  of  Canada.  ( Any  /oil.) 

Of  thefe  three  fpecies  of  Sambucus,  the  Common 
Elder  is  that  the  molt  generally  known  and  cultivated; 
planted  principally  in  out-parts,  both  in  ftandardsfor 
their  berries,  and  in  hedges  for  outward  fences,  either 
to  run  up  rough  to  afford  plenty  of  berries  for  Elder 
Wine,  or  the  hedge  kept  down  low  and  clofe,  by  annual 
clipping,  &c.  though  this,  and  its  varieties,  are  alfo  ad¬ 
mitted  in  large  ornamental  tree  plantations,  to  diverfffy 
the  .colle&km ;  as  likewife  the  other  two  fpecies  are 
introduced  for  the  fame  occafion;  all  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  are  admitted  in  fuch  plantations  more  for  variety 
than  ornament;  and  as  Elders  in  general,  when  in  flow¬ 
er,  impart  a  ftrong,  difagreeable,  -unwholefome  fcertt, 
they  are  not  proper  to  plant  near  habitations,  or  much- 
frequented  walks,  &c. 

They  are  all  very  hardy  to  grow  in  any  foil  and  fitn- 
ation ;  and  the  Common  Black  Elder  grows  any  where, 
in  lhady  or  open  expofures,  moilt  or  dry  places,  fides  of 
ditches,  or  tops  of  dry  banks,  and  often  grow  out  of 
©reviccs  of  old  walls,  from  fcattered  feeds ;  and  which, 
and  all  the  other  forts,  are  raifed  plentifully  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  lhoots,  thruft  into  the  ground  in  autumn 
or  fpring,  which  will  readily  ftrike  root  below,  and 
Ihoot  above,. 

But  in  regard  to  the  Common  Elder,  when  defigned 
to  cultivate  the  trees,  either  in  ftandards  or  hedges,  the 
black-berried  fort  Ihould  be  principally  ufed,  and  is  the 
proper  fort  to  cultivate  for  its  berries  for  Elder  Wine ; 
and  which  may  be  trained,  both  in  detached  Angle 
ftandards,  in  hedge-rows,  or  along  the  fides  of  ditches 
and  banks,  or  in  any  bye  or  wafte  grounds,  or  planted  for 
hedges  for  outward  fences;  and,  if  in  which  it  is  re¬ 


quired  for  a  production  of  berries,  Ihould  be  permitted 
to  run  up  rough  at  fides  and  top:  and  in  all  of  which, 
the  trees  will  produce  abundant  annual  crops  of  berries, 
ripening  in  Auguft  and  September,  and  are  then  valua¬ 
ble  to  gather,  with  which  to  make  that  mod  excellent 
cordial  called  Elder  Wine,  being  a  very  agreeable  be¬ 
verage  in  winter  and  cold  weather,  when  made  warm 
and  properly  fweetened. 

Or  Elder  Trees  may  alfo  be  admitted  in  timber  or 
foreft-tree  plantations,  or  places  by  themfelves,  to  grow 
large  for  that  purpofe ;  as,  when  old,  the  wood  is  hard, 
and  is  fometimes  fubftituted  inftead  of  box-wood,  for 
fome  occafions. 

The  Common  Elder  is  alfo  employed  occaftonally, 
in  forming  fencible  hedges  expeditioufly  in  outward 
boundaries,  along  the  tops  or  fides  of  banks,  or  fides  of 
ditches,  &c.  is  effefted  by  planting  cuttings  of  the 
ftrong  young  lhoots  in  the  autumn  or  fpring,  planted  in 
the  place  where  the  hedge  is  intended;  either  in  Ihort 
cuttings,  half  a  yard  or  two  feet  length,  thruft  down  or 
introduced  into  the  earth  half-way,  a  footafunder;  or, 
if  larger  ftrong  fets  of  a  yard  or  two  long,  infert  them 
either  into  the  top  or  fide  of  a  bank,  flaming  or  upright, 
or  on  level  ground,  as  may  be  required,  planted  the  dif-* 
tance  as  above;  or  alfo  ftrong  cuttings  of  three,  four, 
or  five  feet,  may  be  planted  flanting,  the  way  of  the 
row,  acrofs  one  another,  chequer  ways,  to  form  an  im¬ 
mediate  fence  ;  they  will  all  readily  ftrike  root,  and 
Ihoot  ftrongly  at  top ;  obfcrving,  as  thefe  hedges  will 
Ihoot  vigoroully,  they  Ihould  be  kept  regular  by  clip¬ 
ping  them  every  year,  that  they  may  grow  clofe  and 
thick  from  the  bottom  upward,  to  render  them  effectual 
fences. 

The  propagation  of  Elders  for  general  ufes,  is  prin¬ 
cipally  by  cuttings  of  the  ftrong  (hoots,  as  already  in¬ 
timated;  and  occaftonally  by  the  feed  or  berries;  but 
as  cuttings  is  confiderably  the  rnoft  expeditious,  that  me¬ 
thod  of  propagation  Ihould  be  generally  pradtifed ;  and 
they  may  be  planted  any  time  in  open  weather,  from 
September  to  March. 

Chufe  always  cuttings  of  the  young  lhoots  of  laft 
fummer,  one,  two,  or  three  feet,  of  ftraight,  clean 
growth,  or  occaftonally  longer  fets  of  four  or  live  feet 
length,  or  more;  all  planted  either  in  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain,  or  fmall  ones  in  a  nurfery,  to  raife 
rooted  plants  of  a  year  or  two  old,  for  particular  occa¬ 
fions,  inferting  the  cuttings  in  general,  fix  or  eight  to 
ten  or  twelve  inches,  or  more,  according  to  their  length  : 
may  either  be  planted  with  a  dibble,  or  the  ends  (harp- 
ened  and  thruft  into  the  ground ;  they  will  all  root  free¬ 
ly  and  (hoot  at  top  in  ftrong  growth  in  the  fpring  and 
fummer. 

Likowife  by  feed  or  berries,  thefe  ripening  in  au¬ 
tumn. 
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tumn,  bruife  them  t#  feparate  the  feeds,  and  may  be 
fowed  in  any  bed  or  border,  raked  or  covered  in  with 
earth,  half  an  inch  deep;  and  when  the  plants  are  of 
three  or  four,  to  five  or  fix  inches  growth,  in  the  end  of 
fummer,  or  in  autumn  or  fpring,  tranfplant  them  in  a. 
nurfery  to  obtain  ftrength. 

Vitis,  VINE,  or  GRAPE  VINE. 

Clafs  and  Order. 

Pentandria  Monogynia, 

Five  Males ,  One  Female  ; 

Or  Plants  with  Herm.  Flowers,  having  five  Stamina,  or' 

Male  Fructifications,  and  one  Pifiillum,  Or  Female. 

THE  Vitis  affords  feveraT  hardy  fpecies,  moflly 
of  long,  trailing,  climbing,,  fhrubby  growth,  fome  moft 
valuable  for  their  fruit,  others  for  variety;  but  for  the 
former,  one  fpecies  in  particular,  the  Common  Vine, 
furnifhing  many  fine  varieties,  is  of  great  eftimation 
and  value  to  rank  in  the  colleftionof  fruit-trees,  for  the 
production  of  their  moft  excellent  fruit  the  Grape  ;  are 
all  of  the  deciduous  tribe,  grow  with  very  long  flexible 
branches  and  ftioots,  requiring  fupport  of  walls.  Sec.  by 
which  they  afeend  or  extend  to  a  confiderable  height 
or  length ;  producing  numerous  long,  trailing,  jointed 
fhoots,  annually,  extending  many  feet  in  one  fummer; 
garnifhed  at  the  joints  with  large,  Ample,  lobated 
leaves,  divided  into  three  or  five  lobes,  and  in  fome  pin¬ 
nated;  attended  by  oppofite  climbing  tendrils  or  clafp- 
ers,  and  fmall  clufters  of  minute,  greenifh,  quinquepe- 
talous  flowers  at  the  eyes  of  the  fame  year’s  fhoots ; 
having  to  each  flower  a  fmall  quinquedented  cup,  five 
fmall  deciduous  petals,  containing  five  fhort  ftamina, 
an  oval  germen,  no  ftyle,  only  an  obtufe  ftigma ;  and 
each  germen  grows  a  roundifh  and  oval,  unilocular, 
five-ieeded  berry;  many  together  in  oblong  cluf- 
tered  bunches,  black,  white,  red,  & c.  ripening  in  au¬ 
tumn,  from  j uly  to  October,  rich  and  delicious;  the 
feed  feldorn  ufed  for  fowing,  as  the  plants  propagate 
plentifully  by  layers  and  cuttings. 

The  principal  Species  are — 

1.  Vitis  vinifiera — (Wine-bearing  Vitis)  or  Com¬ 
mon  Vine,  or  Grape-Vine. 

A  trading-climbing  deciduous  tree,  extending  twen¬ 
ty  feet  length,  or  more — the  leaves  ( large )  lobated,  of 
three  or  five  lobes,  finuated,  naked ;  and  flowers  fuc- 
ceeded  by  large  bunches  of  roundifh  and  oval  berries, 
or  Grapes,  black,  white,  red,  &c.  rich  and  delicious 
for  eating  and  making  wine. — Native  of  the  four  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  world,  in  warm,  temperate  parts.  (Dry, 
rich,  or  any  common  fertile  fioil.) 


Varieties  ofi  the  Fruit. 

Early  Black  July  Grape — fmall,  roundifh, 
black  berries,  in  clofe  fhort  bunches; 
ripe  fiometimes  in  the  end  ofi  July,  or  mofily 
in  the  beginning  or  middle  ofi  Augujl. 

Early  Black  Sweet-water  Grape— fmall, 
roundifh  black  berries,  in  clofe  fhort 
bunches ;  fweet  juice ;  ripe  the  beginning 
or  middle,  to  the  end  of  Augujl ,  IA c. 

Early  White  Sweet-water  Grape — larger, 
round,  whitifh-green  berries;  often  ir¬ 
regular  in  fize,  growing  in  oblongifh 
bunches;  fweet  juice;  beginning  and 
noddle,  to  the  end  of  Augujl. 

Black  Mufcadine  Grape — mia die -fize, 
round,  blackifh  berries  in  Iongifh  bunch¬ 
es;  rich  juice;  September. 

White  Mufcadine  Grape — middle-fize, 
round,  whitifh  berries,  in  long  loofe 
bunches ;  fweet  and  rich  flavoured ;  end 
of  Augujl  and  September. 

Royal  White  Mufcadine — larger  round 
berries,  whitifh-amber-coloured,  grow¬ 
ing  in  large  oblong  bunches,  dividing 
above  into  fide-fhoulders ;  moft  rich  and 
excellent;  ripening  in  September. 

Black  duller  Grape — fmall,  roundifh- 
oval,  black  berries,  growing  in  very 
clofe,  fhort,  roundifh  bunches ;  juicy  and 
rich;  the  tree  remarkable  in  its  hoary 
downy  leaves ;  fruit  ripe  in  September. 

Frankindal  Grape — large,  round  whit i fit 
berries,  in  large  oblong  bunches ;  rich 
and  fomewhat  mufky-flowered;  ripe  in 
September. 

Red  Chaflelas  Grape — largifh  round  ber¬ 
ries,  growing  in  obloivg  bunches,  of  a 
dark-red  colour;  middle  of  September. 

White  Chaflelas  Grape ;  September  and  Oc¬ 
tober.  s 

Black  Burgundy  Grape — largifh  oval  ber¬ 
ries,  black-red  colour,  growing  in  round- 
ifh-oblong  bunches,  more  valuable  for 
making  wine  than  for  the-  table ;  ripe  in 
September. 

Black  Corinth  Grape — fmaller,  roundifh, 
deep-black  berries,  in  fhort  bunches; 
fweet  juice ;  end  of  September  and  in  Oc¬ 
tober: 

Black  Frontignac  Grape — largifh,  round, 
black  berries,  in  fhortifh  bunches;  very- 
rich  fweet  juice;  end  of  September  ami 
in  October. 

Grifly,  or  Red  Frontignac  Grape — large 
round  berries,  of  a  brick-red  colour,  in 
longer  bunches ;  September  and  October. 

White  Frontignac  Grape — large,  round, 

whitiih 
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whitilh  berries,  in  large  clofe  bunches; 
St ptember  ami  0  Ho  ter. 

Black  Hamburgh  Grape — middling,  round- 
ilh-oval  berries,  in  large  oblong  bunch¬ 
es  ;  October. 

Red  Hamburgh  Grape — roundi fh ,  tawney- 
red  berries,  in  large  bunches ;  October. 

Alexandrian  White  Mufcat  Grape — large 
oval  white  berries  in  long  bunches;  molt 
rich;  ripens  the  molt  eff'edtually  by  ar¬ 
tificial  heat,  or  under  glafies ;  October , 
or,  by  forcing,  'June,  July,  and  Augujl. 

Red  Alexandrian  Mufcat — large,  oval,  red 
berries,  in  long  loofe  bunches;  ripens, 
more  fully,  by  artificial  heat,  or  under 
glafies,  &c. — October ,  or,  by  forcing, 
June,  July,  and  Augujl. 

Violet  Mufcat  Grape — large  berries,  in 
long  bunches ;  October,  or  earlier ,  by  forc¬ 
ing,  or  under  glajfes. 

St.  Peter’s  G-rape — large  It  Oval  berries,  of 
a  deep-black  colour,  in  remarkably  large 
long  bunches;  ripens,  more  effectually, 
under  glafies.  See. — October,  or,  by  forc¬ 
ing,  June,  July,  or  Augujl,  <Sc. 

Red  Raifin  Grape — large  blackilh-red  ber¬ 
ries,  in  large  long  bunches;  ripening  in 
belt  perfection,  by  artificial  heat,  &c. — 
October, or ,  by  forcing,  July ,  Augujl,  Sep¬ 
tember,  &c. 

White  RaifinGrape— large  white  berries, 
in  large  loofe  bunches ;  September  or  Oc¬ 
tober,  or,  by  forcing,  July  and  Augujl. 

Syrian  Grape — large  roundifti-oval  white 
berries,  in  exceeding  large  bunches;  ri¬ 
pening,  by  artificial  heat,  under  glaff- 
es.  Sec.  in  July,  Augujl,  or  September . 

Tokay  Grape — large  w'hite  berries,  in  ob¬ 
long  bunches ;  October,  or,  by  forcing,  ‘Ju¬ 
ly,  Augujl ,  IS c.  ( Mojl  rich.J 

Red  Tokay  Grape — large  bunches  and  red 
berries. 

Gibraltar  Grape« — large  berries  and  bunch¬ 
es,  tawney  or  blackilh-red;  September  or 
October,  or  earlier,  by  forcing. 

Pafle  Mufque  Grape — large  white  berries, 
very  rich ;  October,  or  earlier,  by  forcing. 

Red  Mufque  Grape;  September  or  October. 

Chaffelas  d’Ore — large  yellow  berries,  in 
oblong  bunches ;  September  or  October. 

Chaffelas  Violet  Grap.e;  September  and  Oc- 
tober . 

Chafielat  de  Fontainblcau ;  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  IS  c. 

The  foregoing  being  the  principal  varieties  of  the 
fruk  of  the  Common  Grape-Vine;  the  trees  of  which 
are  hardy  to  grow  in  any  common  foil  and  lituation ;  but 


fhould  generally  have  adry  .warm  funny  expofure,again(l 
fouth  walls,  to  have  tire  fruit  ripen  in  good  perfection  ; 
and  fome  require  afiiltanceof  artificial  heat,  or  protec¬ 
tion  of  glafies,  Sec.  in  order  to  obtain  the  fruit  in  full 
maturity,  as  intimated  under  the  names.  See.  of  the  re- 
fpeCtive  forts. 

All  the  varieties  of  Vines  bear  on  the  young  ihoots 
of  the  fame  year,  arifing  from  thelaft  year’s  wood;  fi> 
that  a  general  fupply  of  the  young  Ihoots  mull  be  pre¬ 
ferred  every  year,  in  fummer  and  winter-pruning,  for 
fucceflional  bearers. 

They  are  propagated  or  raifed  by  layers  and  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  young  Ihoots  and  branches,  in  autumn  or 
fpring,  which  will  be  well  rooted  in  one  feafon. 

Vines,  being  of  long  extending,  trailing,  or  climbing 
growth,  require  the  fupport  of  walls,  & c.  on  which  to 
train  their  branches ;  and  allotted  fome  belt  fouth  walls, 
or  of  a  foutherly  afpeCt,  to  enjoy  all  pofiible  benefit  of 
the  fun  to  forward  the  growth  and  ripening  of  the  fruit, 
in  good  perfection;  may  be  planted  in  autumn  or 
fpring,  or  any  time  from  October  to  March,  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  fet  ten  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  dillance; 
and  the  branches  trained  to  the  wall,  either  horizon¬ 
tally,  or  more  or  lefs  upright,  according  as  the  allotted 
Ipace  of  walling  admits,  arranged  fix  or  eight,  to  ten 
or  twelve  inches  afunder. 

The  Vines  require  a  drefiing  or  pruning  every  year 
in  fummer  and  winter. 

The  fummer-pruning  conlills  of  a  general  regulation 
of  the  young  Ihoots  of  the  fame  year  only,  commenc¬ 
ing  it  in  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  in  May  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  June;  and  difplace  all  weakly  Ihoots  advanc¬ 
ing  from  the  old  wood,  except  in  vacancies,  being 
careful  to  preferveall  the  immediate  fruit  Ihoots,  and 
others  as  are  Itrong  and  well-  placed  in  all  parts,  for 
future  mother  bearers  or  fupply  of  branches ;  and  nail 
the  whole  regular  to  the  wall  all  fummer,  and,  when 
confiderably  extended,  may  be  Ihortened  difcretionally. 

The  winter-pruning  comprifes  a  general  operation 
both  among  the  old  branches  and  young  wood,  any 
time  from  OCtober  till  March,  obferving,  in  which, 
to  feleCt  a  general  fupply  of  the  beft  ihoots  of  lalt  fum¬ 
mer,  in  all  paus,  for  next  year’s  mother  bearers,  &c. 
fix  or  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  dillance,  cutting 
out  the  fuper-abundant,  with  part  of  the  lalt  year’s 
bearers  and  naked,  old  wood,  to  maice  room  for  the 
fucceflional  young,  which  Ihorten,  more  or  lefs,  by 
cutting  each  to  three,  four,  five,  or  fix  eyes,  or  joints, 
according  to  their  llrength ;  then  nail  the  whole,  both 
young  and  old  branches,  regularly  to  the  wall,  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  inches  dillance. 


